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are  still  more  jejune  than  the  rest  of  his  voltimefi ;  and 
the  work  of  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow,  however  pleas* 
ing  from  its  liberal  spirit,  displays  a  fiftult  too  oommon 
among  the  philosophers  of  his  conntry,  that  of  theorising 
upon  an  imperfeot  induction,  and  very  often  upon  a  tota] 
misapprehension  of  particular  facts. 

The  ninth  and  last  chapter  relates  to  the  general  state 
of  society  in  Europe  durmg  the  Middle  Ages,  and  com- 
prehends the  history  of  commerce,  of  manners,  and  of 
literature.  None,  however,  of  these  are  treated  in  detail, 
and  the  whole  chapter  is  chiefly  designed  as  supple- 
mental to  the  ,rest,  m  order  to  vary  the  relations  under 
which  events  may  be  viewed,  and  to  give  a  more  adequate 
sense  of  tlie  spirit  and  character  of  &e  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  execution  of  a  plan  &r  more  comprehensive 
than  what  with  a  due  consideration  either  of  my  abilities 
or  opportunities  I  ought  to  have  undertaken,  it  would  be 
strangely  presumptuous  to  hope  that  I  can  have  rendered 
myself  invulnerable  to  criticism.  Even  if  flagrant  errors 
should  not  be  frequently  detected,  yet  I  am  aware  that  a 
desire  of  conciseness  &s  prevented  the  sense  of  some 
passages  from  appearing  sufficiently  distinct ;  and  though 
1  cannot  hold  myself  generally  responsible  for  omissions, 
in  a  work  which  could  only  be  brought  within  a  reason- 
able compass  by  the  severe  retrenchment  of  superfluous 
matter,  it  is  highly  probable  that  defective  information, 
forgetfdlness,  or  too  great  a  regard  for  brevity,  have 
caused  me  to  pass  over  many  things  which  would 
have  materially  illustrated  the  various  subjects  of  these 
inquiries. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
tribunal  of  those  superior  judges  who,  having  bestowed 
a  more  undivided  attention  on  the  particular  objects  that 
have  interested  them,  may  justl}'  deem  such  general 
sketches  imperfect  and  superficial ;  but  my  labours  will 
not  have  proved  frnitless  if  they  shall  conduce  to  stimu 
late  the  reflection,  to  guide  the  researches,  to  correct  the 
prejudices,  or  to  animate  the  liberal  and  virtuous  senti 
ments  of  inquisitive  youth : 


Mt  Mtln  tmidA 
Heiow,  et  mihl  gnnde  decos,  ilm  Ignotoa  in  rnnok 
Tom  licet,  extemo  penltnaqne  inglorloa  orM. 


Apni,  1818. 
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Thibtt  yeaifi  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  tho 
work  to  which  the  following  notes  relate,  and  almots-t 
forty  since  the  first  chapter  and  part  of  the  second  were 
written.  The  occnpations  of  that  time  rendered  it  im- 
poesible  for  me  to  bestow  such  undivided  attention  as  so 
laborious  and  difficult  an  undertaking  demanded ;  and  at 
the  outset  I  had  very  little  intention  of  prosecuting  my 
researches,  even  to  that  degree  of  exactness  which  a 
growing  interest  in  the  ascertainment  of  precise  truth, 
and  a  sense  of  its  difficulty,  led  me  afterwards  in  some 
parts  to  seek,  though  nowhere  equal  to  what  with  a  fuller 
command  of  time  I  should  have  desired  to  attain.  A 
measure  of  public  approbation  accorded  to  me  far  beyond 
my  hopes  has  not  blinded  my  discernment  to  the  defi- 
ciencies of  my  own  performance;  and  as  successive 
editions  have  been  called  for,  I  have  continually  felt  that 
there  was  more  to  correct  or  to  elucidate  than  the  inser- 
tion of  a  few  foot-notes  would  supply,  while  I  was  always 
reluctant  to  make  such  alterations  as  would  leave  to  the 
paroihasers  of  former  editions  a  right  to  complain.  From 
an  author  whose  science  is  continually  progressive,  such 
as  chemistry  or  geology,  this  is  unavoidably  expected ; 
but  I  thought  the  case  not  quite  the  same  with  a  medinval 
bifitorian. 
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In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  long  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  investigated  by  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished  contemporaries  with  signal  snccess,  and  I  have 
been  anxious  to  bring  my  own  yolnmes  nearer  to  the 
boimdaries  of  the  historic  domain,  as  it  has  been  enlarged 
within  our  own  age.  My  object  has  been,  accordingly, 
to  reconsider  those  portions  of  the  work  which  relate  to 
subjects  discussed  by  eminent  writers  since  its  publica- 
tion, to  illustrate  and  enlarge  some  passages  which  had 
been  imperfectly  or  obscurely  treated,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge with  freedom  my  own  errors.  It  appeared  most 
convenient  to  adopt  a  form  of  publication  by  which  the 
possessors  of  any  edition  may  have  the  advantage  of  these 
Supplemental  Notes,  which  will  not  much  affect  the  value 
of  their  copy. 

The  first  two  Chapters,  on  the  History  of  France  and 
on  the  Feudal  System,  have  been  found  to  require  a  good 
deal  of  improvement.  As  a  histoiy ,  indeed,  of  the  briefest 
kind,  the  first  pages  are  insufficient  for  those  who  have 
little  pievious  knowledge;  and  this  I  have,  of  course, 
not  been  able  well  to  cure.  The  second  Chapter  embraces 
subjects  which  have  peculiarly  drawn  the  attention  of 
Continental  writers  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  whole 
histoiy  of  France,  civil,  constitutional,  and  social,  has 
been  more  philosophically  examined,  and  yet  with  a  more 
copious  erudition,  by  which  philosophy  must  always  be 
guided,  than  in  any  former  age.  Two  writers  of  high 
name  have  given  the  world  a  regular  history  of  that 
country— one  for  modem  as  well  as  medisdval  times,  t^ie 
other  for  these  alone.  The  great  historian  of  the  Italian 
republics,  my  guide  and  companion  in  that  portion  of 
the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  published  in  1$21  the 
first  volumes  of  his  History  of  tiie  French ;  it  is  well 
known  that  this  labour  of  twenty  years  was  very  nearly 
tenninated  when  he  was  removed  from  the  world.  The 
two  histories  of  Sismondi  will,  in  all  likelihood,  never 
be  superseded ;  if  in  the  latter  we  sometimes  miss,  and 
yet  we  do  not  always  miss,  the  glowing  and  vivid  pencil, 
guided  by  the  ardour  of  youth  and  the  distinct  remem- 
brance of  scenery,  we  fiLnd  no  inferiority  in  justness  of 
thought,  in  copiousness  of  narration,  and  especially  in 
love  of  virtue  and  indignation  at  wrong.  It  "seems, 
indeed,  as  if  the  progress  of  years  had  heightened  the 
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stem  sentiments  of  republicanism  with  which  he  set  out, 
and  to  which  the  whole  course  of  his  later  work  mnst 
have  afforded  no  gratification,  except  that  of  scorn  and 
seTerity.  Measaring  not  only  their  actions  but  characters 
by  a  rigid  standard,  he  sometimes  demands  from  the  men 
of  past  times  more  than  human  frailty  and  ignorance  could 
have  given ;  and  his  history  would  leave  but  a  painful 
impression  from  the  gloominess  of  the  picture,  were  not 
this  constantly  relieved  by  the  peculiar  softness  and  easy 
grace  of  his  style.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Sismondi  is 
very  diligent  in  probing  obscurities,  or  in  weighing  evi- 
dence ;  his  general  views,  with  which  most  of  his  chapters 
begin,  are  luminous  and  valuable  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
but  sometimes  sketched  too  loosely  for  the  critical  inves- 
tigator of  history. 

Less  fall  thsm  Sismondi  in  the  general  details,  but 
seizing  particular  events  or  epochs  with  greater  minute- 
ness and  accuracy — not  emulating  his  full  and  flowing 
periods,  but  in  a  style  concise,  rapid,  and  emphatic, 
sparkling  with  new  and  brilliant  ancdogies — pictiu'esque 
in  description,  spirited  in  sentiment,  a  poet  in  all  but 
his  fidelity  to  truth — M.  Michelet  has  placed  his  own 
Historv  of  France  by  the  side  of  that  of  Sismondi.  His 
quotations  are  more  ntmierous,  for  Sismondi  commonly 
gives  only  references,  and  when  interwoven  with  the 
text,  as  they  often  are,  though  not  quite  eu)cording  to  the 
strict  laws  of  composition,  not  only  bear  with  them  the 
proof  which  an  historical  assertion  may  fail  to  command, 
but  exhibit  a  more  vivid  picture. 

In  praising  M.  Michelet  we  are  not  to  forget  his 
defects.  His  pencil,  always  spirited,  does  not  always 
fill  the  canvas.  The  consecutive  history  of  France  will 
not  be  so  well  learned  from  his  pages  as  from  those  of 
Sismondi;  and  we  should  protest  against  his  pectdiar 
bitterness  towards  England,  were  it  not  ridiculous  in 
itself  by  its  frequency  and  exaggeration. 

I  turn  with  more  respect  to  a  great  name  in  historical 
literature,  and  which  is  only  less  great  in  that  sense  than 
it  might  have  been,  because  it  belongs  also  to  the  ground- 
work of  all  future  history — the  whole  series  of  events 
which  have  been  developed  0*0  the  scene  of  Europe  for 
twenty  years  now  past.  No  envy  of  faction,  no  caprice 
of  fortune,  can  tear  from  M.  Guizot  the  trophy  which 
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tune  has  bestowed,  that  he  for  nearly  eight  years,  past 
and  irrevocable,  held  in  his  firm  grasp  a  power  so  fleeting 
before,  and  fell  only  with  the  monarchy  which  he  had 
sustained,  in  the  conynlsive  throes  of  his  country, 

.    .    .    *•  Graa  vel  atrft 

Nnbe  poluxn  Fkiter  oocupato, 
Vel  sole  paro:  non  tamen  inittun, 
QaodcnnqiM  retro  est,  efflkiet" 

• 

It  has  remained  for  my  distinguished  friend  to  manifest 
that  high  attribute  of  a  great  man's  mind — a  constant 
and  unsubdued  spirit  in  adversity,  and  to  turn  once  more 
to  those  tranquil  pursuits  of  earlier  days  which  bestow 
a  more  unmingled  enjoyment  cmd  a  more  unenvied  glory 
than  the  favour  of  kings  or  the  applause  of  senates. 

The  Essais  sur  THistoire  de  France,  by  M.  Guizot, 
appeared  in  1820;  the  Collection  de  M^moires  relatives 
k  r  Histoire  de  France  (a  translation  generally  from  the 
Latin,  under  his  superintendence  and  with  notes  by  him), 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  1825 ;  the  Lectures  on  the  Civilization 
of  Europe,  and  on  that  of  France,  are  of  different  dates, 
some  of  the  latter  in  1829.  These  form,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  all,  a  sort  of  epoch  in  medisBval  history  by  their 
philosophical  acuteness,  the  judicious  choice  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  general  soli£ty  and  truth  of  the  views 
which  they  present. 

I  am  almost  unwilling  to  mention  several  other  emi* 
nent  names,  lest  it  should  seem  invidious  to  omit  any. 
It  will  sufficiently  appear  by  these  Notes  to  whom  I  have 
been  most  indebted.  Yet  the  writings  of  Thieiry,  Fan- 
riel,  Baynouard,  and  not  less  valuable,  though  in  time 
almost  the  latest,  Lehuerou,  ought  not  to  be  passed  in 
silence.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  characterise  these  emi- 
nent men ;  but  the  gratitude  of  every  inquirer  into  the 
medisBval  history  of  France  is  especially  due  to  the 
ministry  of  Public  Listruction  under  the  late  govern- 
ment, for  the  numerous  volumes  of  Documens  Lo^ts, 
illustrating  that  history,  which  have  appeared  under  its 
superintendence  and  at  the  public  expense  within  the 
last  twelve  years.  It  is  difficult  not  to  feel,  at  the  present 
juncture,  the  greatest  apprehension  that  this  valuable 
publication  will  at  least  be  suspended.  '^ 

Several  Chapters  which  follow  the  second  in  my 
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▼oluxnes  have  fiirliiBhed  no  great  fitore  of  additicDB ;  but 
that  -which  relates  to  the  !&iglish  Confititution  has  ap- 
peared to  require  more  illustratioii.  Many  subjects  of 
no  trifling  importance  in  the  histoiy  of  our  ancient  insti- 
tutions had  drawn  the  attention  of  men  very  conversant 
with  its  best  sources ;  and  it  was  naturally  my  desire  to 
impart  in  some  measure  the  substance  of  their  researches 
to  my  readers.  In  not  many  instances  have  I  seen  ground 
for  materially  altering  my  own  views ;  and  I  have  not  of 
course  hesitated  to  differ  from  those  whom  I  often  quote 
with  much  respect.  The  publications  of  the  Becord 
Commission — the  celebrated  Eeport  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer — the  work  of  my  learned 
and  gifted  Mend  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  On  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  replete  with 
omnifarious  reading  and  fearless  spirit,  though  not  always 
commanding  tlie  assent  of  more  sceptical  tempers — ^the 
approved  and  valuable  contributions  to  constitutional 
learning  by  Allen,  Kemble,  Spence,  Starkie,  Nicolas, 
Wright,  and  many  others — are  full  of  important  facts  and 
enlightened  theories.  Yet  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  found 
to  have  overlooked  much,  especially  in  that  periodical 
literature  which  is  too  apt  to  escape  our  observation  oi 
our  memory ;  and  can  only  hope  that  these  Notes,  imper- 
fect as  they  must  be,  will  serve  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  my  readers  and  guide  them  to  the  sources  of  historic 
truth.  They  claim  only  to  be  supplemental,  and  can  be 
of  no  service  to  those  who  do  not  already  possess  the 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  paging  of  the  editions  of  1826  and  1841,  one  in 
three  volumes,  the  other  in  two,  has  been  marked  for 
each  Note,  which  wHl  prevent,  I  hope«  all  inconvenience 
in  reference. 

June,  ld48. 
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Before  the  conclnsion  of  the  fifth  century  the  mighty 
fabric  of  empire  which  valour  and  policy  had  founded 
upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  was  finally  over- 
thiown  in  all  the  west  of  Europe  by  the  bar-  l^^"""" 
baroufi  nations  from  the  north,  whose  martial  ^S^" 
enei^  and  whose  numbers  were  irresistible.  A       ^^* 
race  of  men,  formerly  unknown  or  despised,  had  not 
only  dismembered  that  proud  sovereignty,  but 
permanently  settled  themselves  in  its  fairest  mems'^ftjJo 
provinces,  and  imposed  tlieir  yoke  upon  the  t«ri»rous 
ancient  possessors.   The  Vandals  were  masters  "*'  ^^ 
of  Africa ;  the  Suevi  held  part  of  Spain  ;  the  Visigoths 
]>ossessed  the  remainder,  with  a  large  portion  of  Gaul ; 
the  Burgundians   occupied  the  provinces  watered  by 
tbf>  Rhone  and  Saone  ;   the  Ostrogoths  almost  all  Italy. 
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The  north-west  of  Gaxd,  between  the  Seine  and  tho 
Loire,  some  writere'  have  mied  with  an  Annorican 
republic;*  while  the  remainder  was  still  nominally 
subject  to  the  Boman  empire,  and  governed  by  a  certain 
Syagrius,  rather  with  an  independent  than  a  deputed 
authority. 

At  this  time  Clovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  a 
invasioii  of  tribe  of  Glermans  long  connected  with  Bome, 
cit'via.  and  originally  settled  upon  the  right  bank  of 
A.©.  486.  the  Rhine,**  but  who  had  latterly  penetrated  as 
far  as  Toumay  and  Cambray,*  invaded  Gaul,  and  de- 
feated Syagrius  at  Soissons.  The  result  of  this  victoiy 
was  the  subjugation  of  those  provinces  which  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  as  Roman.  But  as  their  alle- 
giance had  not  been  very  strict,  so  their  loss  was  not 
very  severely  felt ;  since  &e  emperors  of  Constantinople 
were  not  too  proud  to  confer  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of 
consul  and  patrician,  which  he  was  too  prudent  to 
refuse.** 

*  It  is  impoflrible  xx>t  to  q)eak  loeptio-  of  his  lul^ectB  by  nb  other  title,  has 
ally  as  to  this  rqniblic,  or  raOier  ooofe-  Justly  seemed  extravagant  to  later  cri- 
deration  of  independent  cities  under  the  tical  inquirers  Into  the  history  of  France, 
rule  of  their  re4>ectlve  bishops,  vhich  But  it  may  nevertheless  be  true  that  the 
DnboB  has  with  great  ingenuity  raised  connexion  between  him  and  the  empire, 
upon  a  paasage  of  Zoshnus,  bikt  in  defi-  and  the  emblems  of  Roman  magistraq^ 
anoe  of  the  silenoe  of  Oregory,  whose  see  which  he  bore,  reconciled  the  conqnerec 
of  Tonrs  bordered  upon  their  supposed  to  their  new  masters.  This  is  Judiciously 
territory.  Yet  his  hypothesis  is  not  to  stated  by  the  Duke  de  Nivemois,  Mdm 
be  absolutely  n^ected.  because  it  is  by  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.,  tome  xx.  p.  174. 
no  means  deficient  in  inteinal  probability,  [Nora  III.]  In  the  sixth  century,  how- 
and  the  early  part  of  Gregory's  hlstoiy  is  ever,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been 
brief  and  negligent.  Dubos,  Hist  Critique  nearly  ignorant  of  Clovis's  countrymen. 
de  rEtabliasement  des  Franfais  dans  les  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  a  passage  in 
Gaules,  t.  i.  p.  253.  Gibbon,  c  38,  after  Procopius  where  he  seems  to  mention  the 
following  Dubos  in  his  text,  whiqien,  as  Armoricans  under  the  name  'Af^cfwxoi ; 
usual,  his  suspicions  in  a  note.  [Note  Lj  and  Agathias  gives  a  strangely  romantic 
b  [NoTB  II.]  account  of  the  Franks,  whom  he  extols 
"  The  system  of  I%to  Daniel,  who  for  their  oonlbrmity  to  Roman  laws, 
denies  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  mKirti^  Mt  tA  voAAi  xp*»^^  *P»M«««ij^ 
Franks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ical  vo^iotc  rotf  avrocc,  koI  rd  oAAa  Vomk 
before  Glovis,  seems  incapable  of  being  ifi^  rt  ra  vvyi/SoAata  k<u  yofim^  jcal 
supported.  It  is  dilBcult  to  resist  the  tjiv  toO  0«m>v  tfcpcbreuur  ro^ovcri  .... 
presumption  that  arises  from  the  dis-  ifMi  yt  Soxown  a^o&pa  cirai  K6<nuoC  n 
covcry  of  the  tomb  and  skeleton  of  xaX  acrm^rarot,  ovaev  r«  cx«v  to  6tiA- 
Childeric,  father  of  Clovis,  at  Toumay,  AaTrolf..^fl^M>vT^^ap/3aplJcovTQf  9toX^, 
in  1653.  See  Montfauoon,  Monumens  de  icol  rd  d^  ^t^  lHa^ov,  He  goes  on  to 
la*Monarchie  FraUfaise,  tome  L  p.  10.  commend  their  mutual  union,  and  ob- 
it The  theory  of  Dubos,  who  considen  serves  particularly  that,  in  partitions  of 
Clovis  as  a  sort  of  lieutenant  of  the  em*  the  kingdom,  which  had  firequentiy  been 
IwroTB.  and  as  govprninn  the  Roman  part  made,  they  had  never  taken  np  arms 


Frasos. 


HIS  CONVERSION. 


li 


Some  years  after  Uus,  Clovis  defeated  the  Alemanui, 
or  Swabianfl,  in  a  great  battle  at  Zulpich,  near  Cologne. 
In  consequence  of  a  yow,  as  it  19  said,  made  during  this 
engagement,*  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Clotilda, 
a  princess  of  Burgundy,  he  became  a  convert  ^  ^  ^^^ 
to  Christianity.  It  wotdd  be  a  fruitless  inquiry 
whether  he  was  sincere  in  this  change ;  but  it  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  no  policy  could  have  been  more  successful. 
The  Arian  sect,  which  had  been  early  introduced  among 
the  barbarous  nations,  was  predominant,  though  appa- 
rently without  intolerance,'  in  the  Burgundian  and  Visi- 
goth courts;  but  the  clei^  of  Gaul  were  strenuously 
attached  to  the  Catholic  side,  and,  even  before  his  con- 


■gidnst  each  other,  nor  poUnted  the  land 
with  dvil  bloodshed.  One  woold  ahnoet 
believe  Mm  ironical.  The  historj  of 
Agmthi—  oomes  down  to  aj).  (B9.  At 
thlB  time  many  of  the  wyage  mnrdera 
and  other  crimes  which  fill  the  pages  of 
Gregoiy  of  Toors,  a  wrfter  tomewbat 
more  likely  to  know  the  truth  than  « 
ZiTxantine  rhetorician,  had  taken  place, 

*  Gregory  of  Toura  makes  a  very  rhe- 
torical story  of  this  ikmons  tow,  which, 
though  we  cannot  dlqnove^  it  may  be 
permitted  to'Buq)ect. -^  L.  IL  c  30. 

f  Hist  de  Languedoc,  par  Yich  et 
Vaiaette.  tone  i/p.  238 ;  Gibbon,  c.  3T. 
A  qiecioos  ol^Jection  ml(^t  be  drawn  from 
the  history  of  the  Gothic  monarchies  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  Gaul  and  Spain,  to  the 
groat  principles  of  religioiis  toleration. 
These  Arian  sovereigns  treated  their 
Oatholic  suttlectsi  it  may  be  said,  with 
tenderness,  leaving  them  in  possessioD  of 
every  dvll  privilege,  and  were  rewarded 
for  it  by  their  defection  or  sedition.  But 
In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  observed :  — 
1.  That  the  system  of  peraecutian  adopted 
by  the  YandalB  in  Afdca  succeeded  no 
better,  the  Catholics  of  that  province 
having  risen  against  them  upon  the  land- 
ing of  fielisarius:  2.  That  we  do  not 
know  what  insults  and  diaoonragements 
the  Catholics  of  Gaul  and  Italy  may 
have  endured,  especially  firom  the  Arian 
hWiopB.  in  that  age  of  bigotry ;  although 
the  administrations  of  Alaric  and  Theo- 
dortc  were  liberal  and  tolerant :  3.  That 
the  distinction  of  Arian  and  Oatholic  was 
hitimalely  connected  with  that  of  Goth 
and  Kfiman.  of  conqueror  and  oonquered; 


so  that  it  is  difflcult  to  separate  the  effects 
of  national  firom  thoee  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity. 

The  tolerance  of  the  Visigoth  sove- 
reigns must  not  bo  praised  without 
making  an  exception  for  Euric,  prede- 
cessor of  Alaric  He  was  a  prince  of 
some  eminent  qualities,  but  so  sealous  in 
his  reUgion  as  to  bear  hardly  on  his 
Catholic  suljects.  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
loudly  oomplains  that  no  bishoprics  were 
permitted  to  be  filled,  that  the  cburchcs 
went  to  rufai,  and  that  Arianism  made  a 
gre^  progress.  (Fauriel,  Hist  de  la 
Oaule  M&idionale,  voL  i.  p.  578.)  Under 
Alaric  himself,  however,  as  well  sa  under 
the  earlier  kings  of  the  Visigothic  dy- 
nasty, A  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed. 
Salvian,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  extols  the  Visigothic  govern- 
ment, in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
empire,  whose  vices  and  despotism  had 
met  with  a  deserved  termination.  £u- 
cherius  speaks  of  the  Buigundiaus  in  the 
nine  manner.  (Id-  ibid,  and  voL  ii.  p. 
28.)  Yet  It  must  have  been  in  itself 
mortifying  to  live  in  sul^ection  to  bar* 
barians  and  heretics;  not  to  mention 
the  hospitalUy,  as  it  was  called,  which  the 
natives  were  obliged  to  exercise  towarda 
the  invaders,  by  ceding  two-thirds  of  their 
lands.  What,  then,  must  the  Western 
empire  have  been,  when  such  a  condi- 
tion was  comparatively  enviable  I  But  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  Gaulish 
bishops  snl^t  to  the  Yisigoths  hailed 
the  invasion  of  the  Franks  with  sanguine 
hope,  and  were  undoubtedly  great  gaineo 
by  the  exchange. 

B   2 
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version,  had  favoured  the  arms  of  Clovis.  They  now 
became  his  most  zealous  supporters,  and  were  rewarded 
by  him  with  artful  gratitude,  and  by  his  descendants 
with  lavish  munificence.  Upon  the  pretence 
A.©.  607.  ^£  religion,  he  attacked  Alario,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  and,  by  one  great  victory  near  Poitiers  over- 
throwing their  empire  in  Gaul,  reduced  them  to  the 
maritime  province  of  Septimania,  a  narrow  strip  of 
ooaat  between  the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  last 
exploits  of  Clovis  were  the  reduction  of  certain  inde- 
pendent chiefs  of  his  own  tribe  and  family,  who  were  ' 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ehine.'  All  these 
he  put  to  death  by  force  or  treachery ;  for  he  was  cast 
in  the  true  mould  of  conquerors,  and  may  justly  be 
ranked  among  the  first  of  his  class,  both  for  tiie  splen- 
dour and  the  guiltiness  of  his  ambition.^ 

Clovis  left  four  sons;  one  illegitimate,   or  at  least 
bom  before  his  conversion;   and  three  by  his  queen 
His  de-     Clotilda.     These  four  made,  it  is  said,  an  equal 
scendantB.  partition  of  his  dominions,  which  comprehended 
A.D.  511.    not  only  France,  but  the  western  and  central 
parts  of  Germany,  besides  Bavaria,  and  perhaps  Swabia, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  dependent,  but  here- 
ditary, chiefs.     Thierry,  the  eldest,  had  what  was  called 
Austrasia,  the  eastern  or. German  division,  and  fixed  his 
capital  at  Metz;  Clodomir,  at  Orleans;  Childebert,  at 
Paris;  and  Clotaire,  at  Soissons.'    During  their  reigns 

K  Modem  historians,  In  eamneratlng  mine  sadi  a  point  negatively  from  our 

these  regv^  call  one  of  them  king  of  scanty  materials;  tmtifa  Frank  kingdom 

Hans.     Bnt  it  is  diflknlt  to  nndentand  had  been  formed  atMaos before  the  battle 

how  a  chieftain,  independent  of  Clorls,  of  Soissuns,  this  mnst  considerably  altar 

conld  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of  the  reeelved  notions  of  the  history  of 

France.     In  fut^  Gregory  of  Toozb,  our  Oanl  in  the  flflh  century;  and  it  seems 

only  authority,  dow  not  say  that  this  difflcnlt  to  underrtand  how  It  could  have 

prince,  Begnomeris,  was  king  of  Mans,  sprung  up  afterwaids  during  the  reign  of 

bnt  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  that  dty :  Clovis. 

apud  Oenomannis  dvltatem  Jussu  Chlo>  i>  The  reader  will  be  gratified  by  an 

dovedii  interfeetus  est  admirable  memoir,  by  the  Duke  de  Ni- 

The  late  French  writers,  as  fSur  as  I  have  vemois,  on  the  policy  of  Clovis,  in  the 

obeerved.  oontlnne  to  place  a  kingdom  at  twentieth  volume  of  the  Academy  of  In- 

Mans.     It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  scriptions. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  and  they  have  no  other  i  Qvuttuor  fUli  regnum  aociplnnt.  et 

evidence,  does  not  assert  this ;  and  his  Inter  se  nquA  lance  divldunt  —  Greg, 

ejcpresslons  rather  lead  to  the  contivy ;  Tur.  1.  ill.  c  1.    It  would  rather,  perplex 

since.  If  RegDomeris  were  king  of  Mana,  a  geographer  to  make  an  equal  dlvlrior. 

why  shoold  w«  not  have  been  Informed  of  Clovls's  onpire  into  portions,  of  whicb 

of  It  ?    It  Is,  Indeed,  Impossible  to  deicr^  Paris,  Orleans.  Motz,  and  Sobsons  dMuU 
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tbe  monarchy  vns  aggmndized  by  the  conquest  of  Bur- 
gundy.    Clotaire,  the  youngest  brother,   ulti- 
mately reunited  sJl  the  kingdoms ;  but  upon  his  ^^ 
death  they  were  again  divided  among  his  four  sons,  and 
brought  together  a  second  time  by  another  Clo- 
taire, the  grandson  to  the  first.     It  is  a  weary 
and  unprofitable  task  to  follow  these  changes  in  detail, 
through  scenes  of  tumult  and  bloodshed,  in  which  the 
eye  meets  with  no  sunshine,  nor  can  rest  upon  any 
interesting  spot.     It  would  be  difficult,  as  Gibbon  has 
justly  observed,  to  find  anywhere   more  vice   or  less 
virtue.     The  names  of  two  queens  are   distinguished 
even  in  that  age  for  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes: 
Fredegonde,  the  wife  of  Chilperic,  of  whose  atrocities 
none  have  doubted ;  and  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Austrasia, 
who  has  met  with  advocates  in  modem  times,  less,  per- 
haps, from  any  fair  presumptions  of  her  innocence  than 


be  tim  respectlTe  capital!.    I  apprehoid,   not  certain  that  ClodomJr  took  any  abare, 
in  liut,  that  Oregoiy'a  expreaaiaQ  ia  not    and  improbable  tliat  Clotaire  had  one. 
very  predae.    Tbe  Wngdnm  of  Soiwooa       Tbtary,  therefore,  king  of  Austraala, 
aeems  to  have  been  the  least  of  the  fimr,   maybe  ndkaoftA  the  beatproTlded  of  tbe 
and  that  of  Aostraaia  the  greatest.    But   bnlhreu.    It  will  be  obTions  finom  the 
the  partitiaDa  made  by  these  prinoei  were    map  that  the  four  capitala,  Mets,  Sois- 
exceedlngly  compiez ;   inanlated   tmf^   wuom,  Farti*  and  Orleana,  are  dtoated  at 
menta  of  territory,  and  even  nndi-nded    no  great  distance  ttam  eadi  other,  rela- 
shares  of  cities,  being  allotted  to  the    tively  to  the  whole  of  France.    They 
worae^iroTided  brothers,  by  way  of  oam<    were,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  force-; 
pensatlon,  out  of  the  lugjot  Ungdoma    andthebrothersm1|^thavelentaaBistance 
It  woold  be  veiy  difflcolt  to  aaoertain    to  eadiother  In  caee  of  anational  revolt 
the  limits  of  tbeae  minw  mooarchiea.       The  canae  of  thia  complexly  in  tbe 
But  the  French  empire  was  always  coo-    partition  of  France  among  the  sons  of 
aidered  aa  one,  whatever  mi^t  be  the    CAovia  haa  been  oopjectured  by  Ihiboe, 
nnmber  of  its  inheritors;  and  from  acd-    with  whom  fflcmondi  (voL  i.  p.  342) 
dental  drcnmatanoes  it  waa  so  frequently    agroe^  to  have  been  their  desire  of  own- 
re-united  as  frilly  to  keep  up  thia  notion.    Ing  aa  sal^ecta  an  equal  number  of  Franks. 
M.  Fauriel  endeavours  to  show  the    Thia  la  supported  by  a  passage  in  Aga- 
equality  of  this  partition  (HiaL  de  la    thiaa^  quoted  by  the  fonner.  Hist,  de 
Gaale  Mdridicmale,  yoL  IL  pi  92>    But    I'EtabUaBement,  voL  iL  p.  413.    Others 
he  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  Germany    have  fluded  that  Aquitaine  waa  reck- 
beyond  the  Bhlne,  part  of  which  owned    ooed  too  delidous  a  morsel  to  be  enjoyed 
the  dominion  of  Glovls,  waa  counted  aa    by  only  one  brother.  In  the  second  great 
nothing,  not  being  inhabited  by  Franks,    partition,  that  of  68T  (for  that  of  661  did 
It  waa  something,  nevertheleas,  in  the    not  last  long),  when  Slgebert,  Gkmtran, 
scale  of  power ;  since  tMa  this  fertile    and  Chilperic  took  the  kingdoms  of  Aus- 
eonroe  the  Austrasian  Un^  continually    traeia,  Buigundy,  and  what  waa  after> 
rscniited  their  armies.    Aquitaine,  that    wards  called  Keustrta,  the  southern  pro 
fa,  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire,  was    vinoea  were  again  equally  divided.  Thus 
divided  into  three,  or  rather  perhaps  two    Marseilles  fell  to  the  king  of  Paris,  or 
portions  For  thou^^  Thierry  and  Childe-    Neustria,  while  Aix  and  Avignon  wen 
bert  bad  oonsiderable  teiritorles.  it  seems    in  the  lot  of  Burgundy. 
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from  Gompasflion  for  the  crael  deatli  whicli  she  under- 
went.^ 

But  after  Dagobert,  son  of  Clotaire  II.,  the  kings  of 
A.D.  628-  France  dwindled  into  personal  insignificance, 
®^'  and  are  generally  treated  by  later  historians  as 

d^emcy.  insensati,  or  idiots."  The  whole  power  of  the 
Mayoraof  kingdom  devolved  upon  the  mayors  of  the 
the  palace,  palace,  originally  ofiacers  of  the  household, 
through  whom  petitions  or  representations  were  laid 
before  the  king.^  The  weakness  of  sovereigns  rendered 
this  office  important,  and  still  greater  weakness  suffered 
it  to  become  elective;  men  of  enetgetic  talents  and 
ambition  united  it  with  military  conmiand ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  France  for  half  a  century  presents  no  names 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  Ebroin  and  Grimoald, 
mayors  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia,  the  western  and 
eastern  divisions  of  ihe  French  uonarchy.**  These, 
however,  met  witli  violent  ends ;  but  a  more  successful 

k  Everj  history  will  give  a  Bafflcient  birth,  in  relating  the  crimes  of  Brone- 

epitome  of  the  Merovingian   dynasty,  haut    Bat,  imhapplly,  the  antecodmt 

The  ftcts  of  these  times  are  of  little  other  presumption,  in  the  hlstoiy  of  that  age, 

imp9f  tance  than  as  th«y  impress  on  the  is  always  on  the  worse  ^e.    She  was 

mind  a  thoroagli  notion  of  the  extreme  nnqnestlanably  endowed  with  a  mascn* 

wickedness  of  almost  every  person  con-  line  energy  of  mind,  and  very  snperior 

cemed  in  them,  and  oonseqnently  of  the  to  socb  a  mere  imp  of  andacious  wicked- 

btate  to  wfaidi  society  wss  reduced.    But  ness  as  Fndegonde.    Bmndiaut  left  a 

there  is  no  advantage  in  crowding  the  great  and  almost  fiibulous  name ;  public 

memory  with  barbarian  wan  and  asHS-  causeways,  towers,  esstles,  in  different 

sinatioos.   [Notb  IV.]  parts  of  F^oe,  are  popularly  escribed 

For  the  question  about  Branehant's  to  her.    It  has  even  been  suspected  by 

character,  who  has  had  parttssas  atanost  some  that  she  suggested  the  appellation 

as  Mithusiastic  as  those  of  Mary  of  Soot-  of  Bnmechild  in  the  Nlbelungen  Lied, 

land,  the  reader  may  oousolt  Fasquier,  That  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  stoiy, 

Recherebes  de  la  France,  L  vilL,    or  or  in  the  character,  courage  excepted  of 

VeUy,  Hist  de  F^tmoe,  tome  L,  on  one  the  two  heroines,  csnnot  be  thought  ao 

side,  and  a  dissertation  by  GaiUard,  In  ol^ectkm. 

the  Memoirs  of  tbe  Academy  of  Inscrlp-  »  An  ingenious  attempt  is  made  tiy 

tions,  tome  xxx.,  on  the  other.    The  last  the  Abbtf  Vertot,  M^m.  de  rAouHnde. 

Is  unfavourable  to  Bmnehant,  and  per^  tome  vL,  to  rescue  these  monarchs  firam 

fectlysatiflCRcCoiy  to  my  Judgment  this   long-establiBhed  imputation.     But 

Brunehant  was  no  unimportant  per-  the  leading  tuA  is  irresistible,  that  all 

sonagB  in  this  l|^istory.    She  had  become  tbe  royal  authority  was  lost  during  their 

hatetiil  to  the  Austrasian  aristocracy  by  reigns.  However,  the  best  apology  seems 

her  Gothic  blood,  and  still  more  by  her  to  be,  that,  after  the  victories  of  Pephi 

Roman  principles  of  government  There  Heristal,  the  Merovingian  kingi  were,  in 

was  evidently  a  combination  to  throw  off  effect,  omquered,  and  their  tneflSciency 

the  yoke  of  civilised  tyranny.    It  was  a  was  a  matter  of  necessary  submiiwlan  t« 

great  conflict,  which  ended  in  tile  virtual  a  master, 

dethronement  of  the  house  of  Qovis.  "  [Nora  V.] 

Mndu  therefore,  may  have  been  exag-  ®  The  original  kingdoms  of  SotasoDs, 

forated  by  Fredegarlns,  a  Bnrgundian  by  Puis,  and  Orlesns  were  consolidated  inta 
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osarper  of  the  royal  anthority  was  Pepin  Heristal,  first 
mayor,  and  afterwards  duke,  of  Aiustrasia ;  who  united 
vnth  ijmost  an  avowed  sovereignty  over  that  division  a 
paramount  command  over  the  French  or  Keustrian  pro- 
vinces, where  nominal  kings  of  the  Merovingian  family 
were  still  permitted  to  exist.''  This  authority  he  trans- 
mitted to  a  more  renowned  hero,  his  son,  Charles  Martel, 
who,  afler  some  lees  important  exploits,  was  called  upon 
to  encounter  a  new  and  terrihle  enemy.  The  Saracens, 
dfter  subjugating  Spain,  had  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  France.  Charles  Martel  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  them  between  Tours  and  ^°'*^ 
roitiers,'*  in  which  300,000  Mohammedans  are  hyper- 
bolically  asserted  to  have  fallen.  The  reward  of  this 
victory  was  the  province  of  Septimania,  which  the  Sara- 
cens had  conquered  from  the  Visigoths.' 

Such  poweifal  subjects  were  not  likely  to  remain  long 
contented  without  the  crown ;  but  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  was  transferred  from  the^r^ 
the  race  of  Clovis  are  connected  with  one  of  JjJ^on 
the  most  important  revolutions  in  the  history  of  Pepin. 
of  Europe.     The  mayor  Pepin,  inheriting  his  ^^'*^ 

UuitdenooiJiiatodNeiistrl«,towhidliBar-  reckoned  among  tboee  few  battles  of 
gundy  waa  generally  appendanti  thooi^  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  eaaen- 
diatinctly  governed  by  a  mayor  of  its  tially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
own  elactioii.  Bat  Aquitalne,  the  exact  aU  its  sabaeqnent  scenes ;  with  Man- 
bounds  of  which  I  do  not  know,  was,  firom  thon,  Arbela.the]Cetannis,Chftlom,and 
the  time  of  Dagobert  L.  separated  from  Leipdc.  Yet  do  we  not  Judge  a  little 
tb0  nsst  of  the  moDsrchy,  under  a  ducal  too  much  by  the  event,  and  follow,  as 
dynasty, q»nmg  fhsm  Ariberti  brottier  of  usual,  in  ttie  wake  of  fortune?  Has  not 
that  monarch.  [Nora  VL]  more  fluent  experience  condemned 
P  [NoTB  YIl.}  those  who  set  the  fate  of  empires  upon  a 
*l  Tours  la  above  seventy  miles  distant  single  cast,  and  risk  a  general  battle  with 
from  Bottlen;  but  1  do  not  find  that  any  invaden,  whose  greater  peril  Is  in  delay  ? 
Fnocfa  antiqnaxy  has  been  able  to  aaoer-  Was  not  this  the  fatal  error  by  which 
tain  the  place  of  this  great  batUe  with  Boderic  had  lost  his kiugdom?  Was  it 
more  inredsian;  which  is  remarkable,  posrible  that  the  Saracens  could  have 
■inoe,  afler  so  imrnmse  a  slauc^ter,  we  retained  any  permanent  paesesBlon  of 
should  expect  the  testimony  of '*grandla  France,  except  by  means  of  a  victory  ? 


•ffoaris  ossa  sepulcrls."    It  is  now,  how-  And  did  not  the  contest  upon  the  bxxiad 

ever,  believed  that  the  slauf^ter  at  the  champaign  of  Poitou  afford  them  a  oonsi- 

battle  near  f^ritiers  was  by  no  means  dersble  prospect  of  success,  which  a  more 

Immense,  and  even  that  the  Saracens  cautious  policy  would  have  withheld? 

Tetired  without  a  decisive  action.    (Sis-  '  This  conquest  was  completed  by 

mondl,  IL 133  ;  MIchelet,  iL  1&)  There  can  Pepin  hi  759.   The  inhabitants  preserved 

fee  nodouMbnt  that  the  battle  was  fought  their  liberties  by  trea^;  and  Vaiaactto 

mndi  nearer  to  PoitlerB  than  to  Touts*  deduces  fixnn  this  solemn  eesurance  the 

TIm  Tietory  <rf  Chartes  Martel  has  im<-  prtvilcges  of  T^ngnertoo.— Hist  de  Lamr 

niortallxed  bis  name,  and  may  Justly  be  tome  Lp^  413. 
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father  Charles  Marters  talents  and  ambition,  made,  in 
the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  a  solemn 
reference  to  the  pope  Zacharias,  as  to  the  deposition  of 
Childerio  III.,  under  whose  nominal  authority  he  him- 
self was  reigning.  The  decision  was  favourable ;  that 
he  who  possessed  the  power  should  also  bear  the  title  of 
king.  The  unfortunate  Merovingian  was  dismissed  into 
a  convent,  and  the  Franks,  with  one  consent,  raised 
Pepin  to  the  throne,  the  founder  of  a  more  illustrious 
dynasty.*  In  order  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  this 
revolution  to  the  see  of  Bome,  as  well  as  to  France,  we 
must  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  aflfairs  of  Italy. 

The  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  annihilated  by 
me  the  arms  of  Belisarius  and  Parses  in  the  sixth 

ix>mbard8.  ocutury,  and  that  nation  appears  no  more  in 
history.  But  not  long  afterwards  the  Lombards,  a  people 
for  some  time  settled  in  Pannonia,  not  only  subdued 
that  northern  part  of  Italy  which  has  retained  their 
na^e,  but,  extending  themselves  southward,  formed  the 
powerful  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento.  The  resi- 
dence of  their  kings  was  in  Pavia ;  but  the  hereditaiy 
vassals,  who  held  tiiiose  two  duchies,  might  be  deemed 
almost  independent  sovereigns.'  The  rest  of  Italy  was 
governed  by  exarchs,  deputed  by  the  Greek  emperors, 
and  fixed  at  Bavenna.  In  Eome  itself  neither  the  people 
nor  the  bishops,  who  had  already  conceived  in  part 
their  schemes  of  ambition,  were  much  inclined  to 
endure  the  superiority  of  Constantinople  ;  yet  their  dis- 
affection was  counterbalanced  by  the  inveterate  hatred, 
as  well  as  jealousy,  with  which  they  regarded  the  Lom- 
bards. But  an  impolitic  and  intemperate  persecution, 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  Greek  emperors  against  a 
favourite  superstition,  the  worship  of  images,  excited 
commotions  throughout  Italy,  of  which  the  Lombards 
xbey  took  advantage,   and  easily  wrested  the  ex- 

reduce^  archato  of  Bavenna  from  the  eastern  empire. 
ofBATODiiA,  It  was  (ar  frt)m  the  design  of  the  popes  to  see 
AA762;  their  nearest  enemies  so  much  aggrandized; 
and  any  effectual  assistance  from  the  emperor  Constan- 

*  [NoTB  VIII.]  books  of  Glaiinone,  and  kmm  papen  by 

t  The  historj,  character,  and  policy  of  Oalllard  In  the  Memoin  of  ttM  Academy 

the  Lombaidfi  ai«  well  tii«ted  by  Gib-  of  IneeripUoiM,  tomes  xxxiL.  xxrv ,  x'v. 

bon.  c.  45-    See,  too,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
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tine  Coprooymus  would  have  kept  Rome  still  faithful. 
But  having  no  hope  from  his  arms,  and  provoked  hj 
his  obtstinate  intolerance,  the  pontifGs  had  recourse  to 
France ; "  and  the  service  they  had  rendered  to  Pepin 
led  to  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 
At  the  request  of  Stephen  II.  the  new  king  ^^^ch 
of  France  descended  from  the  Alps»  drove  the  Pn>in 
Lombards  from  their  recent  conquests,  and  jj^Mm 
conferred  them  upon  the  pope.  This  memor-  ^  tiiepope. 
able  donation  nearly  comprised  the  modem  provinces 
of  Bomagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona." 

The  state  of  Italy,  which  had  undergone  no  change 
for  nearly  two  centuries,   was   now  rapicUy  verging 
to  a  great  revolution.     Under  the  shadow  of  charto- 
a  mighty  name   the  Greek  empire  had  oon-  magne. 
oealed  the  extent  of  its  decline.     That  charm  ^-o-  ^^s. 
was  now  broken:  and  the   Lombard  kingdom,  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  the  only  competitor  in  the  li^ts, 
proved  to  have  lost  its  own  energy  in  awaiting  the 
occasion  for  its  display.    France  was  far  more  than*a 
match  for  the  power  of  Italy,  even  if  she  had  not  been 
guided  by  the  towering  ambition  and  restless  activity  of 
the  son  of  Pepin.    It  was  almost  the  £ii*st  exploit  of 
Charlemagne,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  A.D.772. 
Carloman  had  reunited  the  Frankish  empire  Heoonqnen 
under  his  dominion,'  to  subjugate  the  kingdom  Lo«i»»«*y; 
of  Lombardy.    Neither  Pavia  nor  Verona,  its  ^•'*-  ''*■ 
most  considerable  cities,  interposed  any  material  delay 
to  his  arms:  and  the  chief  resistance  he  encountered 
was  from  the  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Benevento,  the  latter 
of  whom  could  never  be  brought  into  thorough  subjec- 
tion to  the  conqueror.     Italy,  however,  be  the  cause 
what  it  might,  seems  to  have  tempted  Charlemagne  far 
less  than  the  dark  forests  of  Germany.     For  neither  the 
southern  provinces,  nor  Sicily,  could  have  withstood 

"  There  had  been  some  previooB  over-  of  the  empire.    The  custom  of  partition 

tures  to  CbMTles  Mariei  m  well  as  to  was  ao  AilJy  established,  (bat  those  wi<!e 

f^inhlnuielf;  the  habitual  sagacity  of  and  ambitions  princes,  Charles  Martel, 

the  ocmrt  of  R<Mne  percelylng  the  growth  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne  himself,  did  not 

of  a  new  western  monarchy,  which  woald  venture  to  thwart  the  public  opinion  by 

be,  in  fUth  and  arms,  their  sorest  ally.  Introdncli^    primogeniture.    Carloman 

Mnntorf,  Ann.  d'ltaL  a.d.  T41.  would  not  long  have  stood  against  his 

'  Glanncme,  L  v.  c  2.  brother ;  who,  after  his  death,  usmped 

y  Carlotnan,  younger  brother  of  Charles,  the  inheritance  of  his  two  infant  childran 
Vovik  the  Austraslan  ur  Grerman  pfovlnices 
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his  power  if  it  had  been  steadily  directed  against  them, 
part  of  Even  Spain  hardly  drew  so  much  of  his  atten- 
5*p*»n;  tion  as  the  splendour  of  the  prize  might  natu- 
rally have  excited.  He  gained,  however,  a  very  im- 
portant accession  to  his  empire,  by  conquering  from  the 
Saracens  the  territory  contained  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Ebro.  This  was  formed  into  the  Spanish  March, 
governed  by  the  count  of  Barcelona,  part  of  which  at 
least  must  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  France  till 
the  twelfth  century." 
But  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  achievement  ol 
Charlemagne  was  the  reduction  of  the  Saxons. 
°^*  The  wars  with  this  nation,  who  occupied 
nearly  the  modem  circles  of  Westphalia  and  Lowei 
Saxony,  lasted  for  thirty  years.  Whenever  the  con- 
queror withdrew  his  armies,  or  even  his  person,  the 
Saxons  broke  into  fresh  rebellion,  which  his  unparal- 
leled rapidity  of  movement  seldom  £siiled  to  crush  with- 
out delay.  From  such  perseverance  on  either  side, 
destruction  of  the  weaker  could  alone  result.  A  large 
colony  of  Saxons  were  finally  transplanted  into  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  countries  hidierto  ill-peopled,  in  which 
Iheir  descendants  preserved  the  same  unconquerable 
spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression.  Many  fled  to  the 
Hngdoms  of  Scandinavia,  and,  mingling  with  the 
Northmen,  who  were  just  preparing  to  run  their  me- 
morable career,  revenged  upon  the  children  and  subjects 
of  Charlemagne  the  devastation  of  Saxony.  The  remnant 
embraced  Christianity,  their  aversion  to  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  their  rebellions,  and  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Charlemagne — a  submission  which 
even  Witikind,  the  second  Arminius  of  Germany,  after 
such  irresistible  conviction  of  her  destiny,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  make.  But  they  retained,  in  the  main,  their 
own  laws ;  they  were  governed  by  a  duke  of  their  own 
nation,  if  not  of  their  own  election ;  and  for  many  ages 

'  The  oonnts  of  Barcelona  always  ac-  mark  of  dependence,  the  eeparaSion  of 

knowledged  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  the  principality  may  be  referred  to  that 

UnRS  of  France,  till  some  time  after  their  year.   But  the  rights  of  the  French  crown 

own  title  had  been  merged  in  that  of  over  it  were  finally  ceded  by  Loois  DC. 

KifipL  of  AiagoD.    In  1180  legal  inatru-  in  1258.    De  Marca,  Harca  Hispanica 

menta  executed  In  Oatalonia  ceased  to  be  p.  514    Art  de  Tdrifler  les  Dataa,  t  ii 

dated  by  the  year  of  the  king  of  France ;  p.  29L 
and  as  there  certainly  remained  no  other 
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tliey  were  distingoislied  by  their  original   character 
among  the  nations  of  Germany.* 

The  successes  of  Charlemagne  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  his  empire  against  the  Solavonians  of  Bohemia  and 
Huns  or  Avars  of  Pannonia,  though  obtained  with  less 
cost,  were  hardly  less  eminent.  In  all  his  wars  the 
newly  conquered  nations,  or  those  whom  fear  had  made 
dependent  allies,  were  emplo^'ed  to  subjugate  their 
neighbours,  and  the  incessant  waste  of  fEitigue  and  the 
sword  was  supplied  by  a  fresh  population  that  swelled 
the  expanding  circle  of  dominion.  I  do  not  Extent  of 
know  that  the  limits  of  the  new  western  em-  his  doim 
pine  are  very  exactly  defined  by  contemporary  °*****^ 
writers,  nor  woxdd  it  be  easy  to  appreciate  the  degree 
of  subjection  in  which  the  Sclavonian  tribes  were  held 
As  an  oi^anized  mass  of  provinces,  regularly  governed 
by  imperial  officers,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
bounded,  in  Germany,  by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  the 
Bohemiaii  mountains,  and  a  line  drawn  from  thence 
crossing  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  and  prolonged  to 
the  Gulf  of  Istria.  Part  of  Dalmatia  was  comprised  in 
the  duchy  of  Friuli.  In  Italy  the  empire  extended  not 
much  beyond  the  modem  frontier  of  Naples,  if  we  ex- 
clude, as  was  the  fact,  the  duchy  of  Benevento  from 
anything  more  than  a  titular  subjection.  The  Spanish 
boundary,  as  has  been  said  already,  was  the  Ebro.^ 

A  seal  was  put  to  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  when 
Leo  m.,  in  the  name  of  Qie  Roman  people,  ^1^00,,^. 
placed  upon  his  head  the  imperial  crown.    His  uon  as 
father,  Pepin,  had  borne  the  title  of  Patrician,  «"?««>'• 
and  he  had  himseK  exercised, 'with  that  title,  a  ^*^ 
regular  sovereignty  over  Bome."    Money  was  coined  in 

■  [San  IX.]  to  th«  prorinoeB.    Rome  bad  long  been 

b  I  foUofW  In  this  the  map  of  Eodi,  In  aocustomed  to  their  name  and  power, 

his  Tablean  des  R^ToInttons  de  I'Eorope,  The  satgectlon   of  the   Romans,  both 

tome  L    That  of  Yangondy,  Paris,  1T62,  clergy  and  Uity.  to  Cbarlemagae,  as  well 

tncludes  the  dependent  Sclavonic  tribes,  before  as  after  he  bore  the  Imperial  name, 

and  carries  the  limit  of  the  empire  to  seems  to  be  established.  See  Dispertatioii 

the  Oder  and  flnontlerB  of  Poland.    The  HIstorfque,  par  Le  Blanc,  snl^oinod  to 

atttbors  ot  L'Art  de  -verifier  les  Dates  his  Traits  de  Monnoyes  de  Fhuioe,  p.  18 ; 

extend  it  to  the  Raab.    It  would  require  and  St  Marc,  Abr^  Cbrouologlque  de 

« long  examination  to  give  a  precise  state-  THIstoire  de  I'ltalie,  t  1.    The  first  of 

aent.  ttiese  writers  does  not  allow  that  Pepin 

*  Tbe  Bstrldans  of  the  lower  empire  exercised  any  anthority  at  Rome.  A  goo^i 

ywiutfgi  aent  ftoax  Constantinople  deal  of  obscnrl^  reata  over  its  inteiuai 
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his  name,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  elergy 
and  people.  But  the  appellation  of  Emperor  seemed  to 
place  his  authority  over  all  his  subjects  on  a  new  footing. 
It  was  fall  of  high  and  indefinite  pretension,  tending  to 
overshadow  the  free  election  of  the  Franks  by  a  ficti- 
tious descent  from  Augustus.  A  fresh  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him  as  emperor  was  demanded  from  his  subjects.  His 
own  discretion,  however,  prevented  him  from  affecting 
those  more  despotic  prerogatives  which  the  imperial 
name  might  stiU  be  supposed  to  convey.*^ 

In  analyzing  the   characters  of  heroes  it  is  hardly 
His  possible  to  separate  altogether  the  share  of  for- 

character,  tune  from  their  own.  The  epoch  made  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  illustrious 
families  which  prided  themselves  in  him  as  their  pro- 
genitor, the  very  legends  of  romance,  which  are  full  of 
his  fabulous  exploits,  have  cast  a  lustre  around  his 
head,  and  testify  the  greatness  that  has  embodied  itself 
in  his  name.  None,  indeed,  of  Charlemagne's  wars  ccui 
be  compared  with  the  Saracenic  victory  of  Charles 
Martel ;  but  that  was  a  contest  for  freedom,  his  for  con- 
quest ;  and  fame  is  more  partial  to  successful  aggression 
tiian  to  patriotic  resistance.  As  a  scholar,  his  acquisi- 
tions were  probably  little  superior  to  those  of  his  unre- 
spected  son ;  and  in  several  points  of  view  the  glory  of 
Charlemagne  might  be  extenuated  by  an  analytical  dis- 
section.' But,  rejecting  a  mode  of  judging  equally  un- 
candid  and  Mlacious,  we  shall  find  that  he  possessed  in 
everjrthing  that  grandeur  of  conception  which  distin- 
guishes   extraordinary    minds.      Like    Alexander,    he 

goremment  ibr  near  flflj  yearB ;  bnt  there  tori  ad  aim.  798.    However  thJa  may  he, 

is  aome  reason  to  believe  that  the  nominal  there  can  he  no  question  that  a  consider- 

sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  able  share  of  Jurisdiction  and  authority 

not  entirely  abrogated.  Muratori,  Annati  was  practically  exercised  by  the  popes 

d'ltalia,  ad  ann.  112  \  SL  Marc,  t  i.  p.  during  this  period.    Vld.  Mnrat.  ad  ann. 

356,  372.    A  mosaic,  still  extant  in  the  789. 

I^teran  palace,  represents  our  Saviour  d  [Notk  X.] 

giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  with  one  *  Eginhard  attests  his  ready  eloquence, 

hand,  and  with  the  other  a  standaxd  to  a  his  perfect  mastery  of  Latin,  his  know, 

crowned  prince,  bearing  the  Inscription  le<!^  of  Qreek  so  &r  as  to  read  it,  his 

Constantine  T.    But  Constantine  V.  did  acqulidtlons  In  logic,  grammar,  rhetoric, 

not  begin  to  reign  tiU  780 ;  and  if  this  and  astronomy.     But  the    anoaymoiij) 

piece  of  workmanship  was  made  under  author  of  the  life  of  Louis  the  Debonair 

Leo  III.,  as  the  authors  of  L'Art  de  attributes  most  olthese  aocompUshmentf 

verifier  les  Dates  imagine,  it  could  not  to  that  unfortunate  prince. 
ht  earlier  than  795.    T.  1.  p.  263;  Mura- 
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seemed  bom  for  universal  innovation :  in  a  life  rest- 
lessly active,  we  see  him  reforming  the  coinage  and 
establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money;  gathering 
about  him  the  learned  of  every  country;  founding 
schools  and  collecting  libraries;  interfering,  but  with 
the  tone  of  a  king,  in  religious  controversies ;  aiming, 
though  prematurely,  at  the  formation  of  a  naval  force ; 
attempting,  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magnificent 
enterprise  of  imiting  the  Rhine  and  Danube ; '  and  medi- 
tating to  mould  the  discordant  codes  of  Soman  and  bar- 
barian laws  into  an  uniform  system. 

The  great  qualities  of  Charlemagne  were,  indeed, 
alloyed  by  the  vices  of  a  barbarian  and  a  conqueror. 
Nine  wives,  whom  he  divorced  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, attest  the  licence  of  his  private  life,  which  his 
temperance  and  frugality  can  hardly  be  said  to  redeem. 
Unsparing  of  blood,  though  not  constitutionally  cruel, 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  means  which  his  ambi- 
tion prescribed,  he  beheaded  in  one  day  four  thousand 
Saxo^-«n  e^  of  atrocious  butchery,  \fter  which  his 
persecuting  edicts,  pronouncing  the  pain  of  death  against 
those  who  refused  baptism,  or  even  who  ate  flesh  during 
Lent,  seem  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  This  union  oi 
barbarous  ferocity  with  elevated  views  of  national  im- 
provement might  siiggest  the  parallel  of  Peter  the  Great. 
But  the  degrading  habits  and  brute  violence  of  the 
Muscovite  place  him  at  an  immense  distance  from  the 
restorer  of  the  empire. 

A  strong  sympathy  for  intellectual  excellence  was  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Charlemagne,  and  this  undoubt- 
edly biassed  him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  his  con- 
duct— that  of  encouraging  the  power  and  pretensions  of 
the  hierarchy.  But,  perhaps,  his  greatest  eulogy  is 
written  in  the  disgraces  of  succeeding  times  and  the 
miseries  of  Europe.  He  stands  alone,  like  a  beacon 
upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean.  His  sceptre 
was  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  could  not  be  drawn  by 
any  weaker  hand.    In  the  dark  ages  of  liiuropean  his- 

See  an  toBKf  upon  this  prqject  In  the  Main ;  btit  tiielr  want  of  depth,  and  the 

Ifemofrs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptlomi,  sponglneBS  of  the  soil,  appear  to  present 

tonw  xvlti.    The  riven  which  were  de-  insuperable  ImpedimentB  to  ite  oomple" 

ri^ned  to  fonn  the  links  of  flua  Junction  tion. 

wwe  the  Altmuhl,  the  Regnltz,  and  the  ^ 
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lory  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  affords  a  solitary  resting- 
place  between  two  long  periods  of  turbulence  and  igno- 
miny, deriving  the  advantages  of  contrast  both  from 
that  of  the  preceding  dynsisty  and  of  a  posterity  for 
whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which  they  were  un- 
worthy and  unequal  to  maintain." 

Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of  Charlemagnei  died  before 
ix>ui8the  ^^'  leaving  a  natural  son,  named  Bernard.^ 
DeboDAir.  Even  if  he  had  been  legitimate,  the  right  of 
AA  814.  representation  was  not  at  all  established  during 
these  ages ;  indeed,  the  general  prejudice  seems  to  have 
inclined  £igainst  it.  Bernard,  therefore,  kept  only  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  which  had  been  transferred  to  his 
father;  while  Louis,  the  younger  son  of  Charlemagne, 
inherited  the  empire.'  But,  in  a  short  time,  Bernard, 
having  attempted  a  rebellion  against  his  uncle, 
was  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes,  which  occa- 
sioned his  death — a  cruelty  more  agreeable  to  the  'pre- 
vailing tone  of  manners  than  to  the  character  of  Louis, 
who  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  severity  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  use. 

I  The  LUb  (tf  .Gharlemagne,  hj  Oail-  tion  to  Judge  past  times  by  m  Btandard 

lard,  witbout  being  made  perhaps  so  in-  borrowed  from  the  theories  of  his  own. 

teresting  as  it  oo^t  to  have  been,  pre-  M.  Ouisot  asks  whether  the  natian  was 

sents  an  adequate  view  both  of  his  actions  left  in   the  same  sUte  in  which   the 

and  character.    Schmidt,  HisL  des  Alle-  emperor  found  it  Nothing  fell  with  him, 

mands,  tome  ii.,  appears  to  me  a  superior  he  remarks,  but  the  central  goTemmeut, 

writer.  which  oonld  only  have  bera  preserved 

An  exception  to  the  general  snffhigc  by  a  series  of  men  like  himself.    (Essaia 

of  historians  in  iavouT  of  Charlemagne  is  sur  I'HiBt  de  France,  pp.  276-294 ;  Hist, 

made  by  Sismondi.    He  seems  to  con-  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  Lefou  iL 

slder  him  as  having  produced  no  per-  p.  39.)    Some,  indeed,  of  his  institutions 

manenteflect;  the  empire,  within  half  a  cannot  be  said  to  have  long  survived 

centmy,  having  been  dismembered,  and  him ;  but  this  again  must  be  chiefly  attri- 

relapslng  into  the  merest  weakness  r—  buted  to  the  weakness  of  his  soooessora. 

**  TeUement  la  grandeur  acqnise  par  lea  No  one  man  of  more  than  common  ability 

annes  est  trompeuse,  quand  elle  ne  se  arose  in  the  Carlovingian  djmasty  alter 

donne  pour appui  aucune  institution bfen-  himself,  a  furt  very  disadvantageous  to 

falsante ;  et  tellemcnt  le  rfegne  d'un  grand  the  permanence  of  his  iK)licy,  and  perhaps 

roi  demeore  sttfrile,  quand  11  ne  fonde  rather  snrprlalng;  thon^^  it  ts  a  theory 

pas  la  liberty  de  ses  ooncitoycm."  (Vol.  of  SismondL  that  royal  fiuniliea  naturally 

ilL  p.  97.)  But  certainly  some  of  Charle-  dwindle  into  imbecility,  especially  in  a 

magne's  institutions  were  likely  to  prove  semi4>arbarous  condition  of  society, 

boieflclal  if  they  could  have  been  main-  ^  A  oontemporazy  author,  Tbee«n,  ap. 

tained,  such  as  the  Scabini  and  the  Missl  Muratori,  a.d.  810,  asserts  that  Bernard 

Daminid.     And  when  Sismondi   hints  was  bom  of  a  concubine.    I  do  not  knoxr 

ttiat  Charlemagne  oi^dit  to  have  given  a  why  modem  historians  represent  it  other 

^arte  oonstttutumneUc,  it  is  difficult  not  wise, 

to  uufle  at  snch  a  proof  of  his  inclina-  i  [Notb  XI J 
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Under  this  prince,  called  by  the  Italians  the  Pions, 
and  by  the  French  the  Debonair,  or  Good-natured,''  the 
mighty  stinicture  of  his  father's  power  began  rapidly  to 
decay.  I  do  not  know  that  Louis  deserves  so  much 
contempt  as  he  has  undergone ;  but  historians  have  in 
general  more  indulgence  for  splendid  crimes  than  for 
the  weaknesses  of  virtue.  There  was  no  defect  in 
Louis's  understanding  or  courage :  he  was  accomplished 
in  martial  exercises,  and  in  all  the  learning  which  an 
education,  excellent  for  that  age,  could  supply.  No  one 
was  ever  more  anxious  to  reform  the  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration; and  whoever  compares  his  capitularies  with 
those  of  Charlemagne  will  perceive  that,  as  a  legislator, 
he  was  even  superior  to  his  father.  The  fault  lay  en- 
tirely in  his  heart;  and  this  fault  was  nothing  but  a 
temper  too  soft  and  a  conscience  too  strict."  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  empire  should  have  been  speedily 
dissolved;  a  succession  of  such  men  as  Charles  Mart  el, 
Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  could  alone  have  preserved  its 
integrity ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  and  his  people 
were  immediately  owing  to  the  following  errors  of  his 
conduct. 

Soon  after  his  accession  Louis  thought  fit  to  associate 
his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  to  the  empire,  and  to  „.     . , 

«       .,  .  «'r>  •  J    A        'J.   •  Higmlsfor- 

confer  the  provmces  of  Bavana  and  Aquitame,   tones  ud 
as  subordinate  kingdoms,  upon  the  two  younger,  *^'^"- 
Louis  and  Pepin.     The  step  was,  in  appear-  '^^•®^'- 
ance,  conformable  to  his  father's  policy,  who  had  acted 
towards  himself  in  a  similar  manner.     But  such  mea- 
sures are  not  subject  to  general  rules,  and  exact  a  careful 
regard  to  characters  and  circumstances.     The  principle, 
however,  which  regulated  this   division,  was  learned 
from  Charlemagne,  and  could  alone,  if  strictly  pursued, 
have  given  unity  and  permanence  to  the  empire.     The 
elder  brother  was  to  preserve  his  superiority  over  the 

k  Tbeee  names,  as  a  French  writer       ™  Schmidt.  Hist  des  AUemands,  torn. 

observes,  meant  the  tame  thing.    Pius  il.,  has  done  more  Jnstice   than  other 

had,  even  in  good  Latin,  the  sense  of  historians  to  Louis's  character.     Yais- 

wUis,  meek,  forbearing,  or   what   the  sotte  attests  the  goodness  of  his  got'em- 

i^Veodi  call  dAomiaire.    Synonymes  de  ment  iu  Aqnitalne.  which  he  held  as  a 

Roaband,  torn.  i.  p.  26T.    Oor  English  subordinate  kingdom  during  his  fiither's 

word  debonair  is  haMly  used  in  the  same  life.    It  extended  from  the  Loire  to  the 

■eose,  if  indeed  It  can  be  called  an  ISiigliah  Ebro,  so  that  the  trnst  was  net  con 

wofd;  bat  I  have  not  altered  Louis's  temptlble.— Hist  de  I^uignedoe  torn.  1 

aiipeUation,  by  which  he  is  so  well  known,  p.  47S* 
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others,  so  that  they  should  neither  make  peace  nor  war, 
nor  even  give  answer  to  ambassadors,  without  his  con- 
sent. Upon  the  death  of  either  no  further  partition 
was  to  be  made ;  but  whichever  of  his  children  might 
become  the  popidar  choice  was  to  inherit  the  whole 
kingdom,  under  the  same  superiority  of  the  head  of  the 
family .''  This  compact  was,  from  the  beginning,  dis- 
liked by  the  younger  brothers ;  and  an  event,  upon 
which  Louis  does  not  seem  to  have  calcidated,  soon  dis- 
gusted his  colleague  Lothaire.  Judith  of  Bavaria,  the 
emperor's  second  wife,  an  ambitious  woman,  bore  bim  a 
son,  by  name  Charles,  whom  both  parents  were  natu- 
rally anxious  to  place  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  bro- 
thers. But  this  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
Lothaire,  who  was  ill  disposed  to  see  his  empire  still 
further  dismembered  for  this  child  of  a  second  bed .  Louis 
passed  his  lifd  in  astru^le  with  three  undutiful  sons,  who 
abused  his  paternal  kindness  by  constant  rebellions. 

These  were  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  concur- 
rence of  a  different  class  of  enemies,  whom  it  had  been 
another  error  of  the  emperor  to  provoke.  Charlemagne 
had  assumed  a  thorough  control  and  supremacy  over  the 
clei^;  and  his  son  was  perhaps  still  more  vigilant  in 
chastising  their  irregularities,  and  reforming  their  rules 
of  discipline.  But  to  this,  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  bear  at  the  hands  of  the  first,  it  was  not  equally 
easy  for  the  second  to  obtain  their  submission.  Louis 
therefore  drew  on  himself  the  inveterate  enmity  of  men 
who  united  with  the  turbulence  of  martial  nobles  a 
skill  in  managing  those  engines  of  offence  which  were 
peculiar  to  their  order,  and  to  which  the  implicit  devo- 
tion of  his  character  laid  him  very  open.  Yet,  after 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  many  days  of  igno- 
Ajx  84a  miuy,  his  wishes  were  eventually  accomplii^ed. 
Ftirtitianof  Charles,  his  youngest  son,  sumamed  the  Bald, 
the  empire  obtained,  upon  his  death,  most  part  of  France. 
A.D.  847.  while  Germany  fell  to  the  share  of  Louis,  and 
J£*JJ^  the  rest  of  the  imperial  dominions,  with  the 
ix)thaire,  title,  to  the  eldest,  Lothaire.  This  partition  was 
chiuJ^e  the  result  ofa  sanguinary,  though  short,  contest; 
^''-  and  it  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  empire  of  the 

Pranks.     For  the  treaty  of  Yerdun,  in  843,  abrogated 

"  B&hizii  CapltuIarlA,  torn.  i.  p.  575. 
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the  sovereignty  that  had  been  attached  to  the  eldest 
brother  and  to  the  imperial  name  in  foimer  partitions : 
each  held  his  respective  "kingdom  as  an  independent 
right."*  This  is  the  epoch  of  a  final  separation  between 
the  French  and  German  members  of  the  empire.  Its 
millenary  was  celebrated  by  some  of  the  latter  nation  in 
1843.' 

The  subsequent  partitions  made  among  the  children 
of  these  brothers  are  of  too  rapid  succession  to  j^^j^  ^f 
be  here  related.     In  about  forty  years  the  theCariu- 
empire  was  nearly  re-united  under  Charles  the  JllSij? 
Fat,  son  of  Louis  of  Germany ;  but  his  short  cbaries  the 
and  inglorious  reign  ended  m  his  deposition,  neror.ssi. 
From  this  time  the  possession  of  Italy  was  con-  Sjb  ^'^^  . 
tested  among  her  native  prmces ;  Germany  fell  DepoMd, 
at  first  to  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charle-  ®®'" 
magne,  and  in  a  short  time  was  entirely  lost  by  Sem*S^^e 
his> family;  two  kingdoms,  afterwards  united,  empire. 
were  formed  by  usurpers  out  of  what  was  then  called 
Burgundy,  and  comprised  the  provinces  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps,  with  Franche  Comte,  and  great 
part  of  Switzerland.'^    In  France  the  Carlovingian  Icings 


^  BalnxU  Capitalaria»  torn.  ii.  p.  42; 
Velly,  tome  ii.  p.  76.  The  ezpreasions  of 
tlik  trea^  are  perhaps  equivocal;  but 
the  flahoequent  oooduct  of  the  brothers 
■ad  their  fEimiiy  justifies  the  construction 
of  Velly,  which  I  hare  followed. 

P  The  partition,  which  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  confirmed,  had  been  made  by 
oommlssionerB  specially  appointed  tu  the 
preceding  year.  **Le  nombre  total  des 
aumndsmiTes  tat  .porttf  k  trois  cents ;  lis 
ie  distriba^rent  toate  la  sur&ce  de  I'em- 
plre,  qu'ils  s'enga^rent  k  parccmrir  avant 
le  mois  d'aofit  de  I'annee  suivante :  cet 
frnmeDse  travail  etoit  en  effet  alors  ndces-_ 
vdre  pour  se  procurer  lea  connoiaaances 
qu'on  obtSent  ai^Jonrd'hui  en  un  instant, 
par  Tinspection  d'une  carte  g^ographique ; 
malheuieasement  on  ecrivoit  k  cette 
^poqtie  anflsl  peu  qu'on  lisolt  Le  rap- 
port des  commissaires  ne  fut  point  niis 
par  eciit,  on  point  depose  dans  les 
wddvce.  S'U  nous  aroit  ete  conserve, 
ce  seroit  le  plus  curieux  de  tous  les 
tfwinunras  sor  I'etat  de  I'Kurope  au 
age."  (Stamondi.  Hist,  des  Vraiu}. 

VOL.  I. 


iii.  76.)    For  this  he  quotes  Miihard.  n 
contemporary  historian. 

In  the  division  made  on  this  oocasipn 
the  kingdom  of  France,  which  fell  lu 
Charles  the  Bald,  had  for  its  eastern 
boundary  the  Meuse,  the  Sa6ne,  and  the 
Rhone ;  which,  neverthell'ss,  can  only  be 
understood  of  the  Upper  Meuse,  since 
Brabant  was  certainly  not  comprised  in 
it.  Lothaire,  the  elder  brother,  besides 
Italy,  had  a  kingdom  called  Lorrain,  from 
his  name  (Loiharingia),  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Provence, 
bounded  by  that  river  on  one  frontier. 
by  France  on  the  other.  lx)uis  took  ail 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  wa«  usually'styled 
The  Oermania 

^  These  kingdoms  were  denominatP'J 
Provence  and  Tranj\Jurane  Burgundy. 
The  latter  was  very  small,  comprising 
only  part  of  Switzerland ;  but  its  second 
sovereign,  Rodolph  II.,  acquired  by  treaty 
almost  the  whole  of  the  former ;  and  the 
two  united  were  called  the  klngdoo* 
of  Aries.  This  lasted  fh)m  9.3.3  to  losn. 
when  Rodolph  UL  bequeathed  Us  do 
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continued  for  another  century ;  but  their  line  was  in- 
m,^  of  termpted  two  or  three  times  by  the  election  or 
gjwwe.  usurpation  of  a  powerful  fjeunily,  the  counts  of 
OMriflBdie  Paris  and  Orleans,  who  ended,  like  the  old 
g™pie.M8.  mayors  of  the  palace,  in  dispersing  the  phan- 
•22.  toms  of  royalty  they  had  professed  to  serve.' 

Jjjjj'jj?*  Hugh  Capet,  the  representative  of  this  house, 
•36.  upon  the  death  of  Louis  V .,  placed  himself  upon 

^^'"^  the  throne ;  thus  foimding  the  third  and  most 
Ijmu  v.  permanent  race  of  French  sovereigns.  Before 
Conntf  of  this  happened,  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne 
^"^^  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  retained  little 
more  of  Flt^nce  than  the  city  of  Laon.  The  rest  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  seized  by  the  powerful  nobles,  who, 
witli  the  nominal  fidelity  of  the  feudal  system,  main- 
tained its  piuotical  independence  and  rebellious  spirit.* 

These  were  times  of  great  misery  to  the  people,  and 
the  worst,  perhaps,  that  £arope  has  ever  known.  £veu 
state  of  tiM  nnder  Charlemagne,  we  have  abundant  proofs 
people.  of  the  calamities  which  the  people  suffered. 
The  light  which  shone  around  him  was  that  of  a  con- 
suming fire.  The  free  proprietors,  who  had  once  con- 
sidered themselves  as  only  called  upon  to  resist  foreign 
invasion,  were  harassed  by  endless  expeditions,  and 
dragged  away  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  the  banks  of  the 
Drave.  Many  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  his  Capitu- 
laries, became  eccle.'^iastics  to  avoid  military  conscrip- 
tion.'   But  far  worse  must  have  been  their  state  under 

mlniom  to   the  empervr  Coonid  IL~  and  oonaeqnently  nearly  allied  to  the 

Art  de  Tdrifler  les  Dates,  torn.  U.  p.  Carlovingian  fiMully,  who  derive  their 

isn-iSZ  pedigree   ttom  the    same   head.  —  See 

'  The  ftmily  of  Capet  la  geaerally  Preuves  de  la  Genealogie   de   Hughes 

admitted  to  poRseas  the  moat  ancient  pe-  Capet,  in  L'Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates 

digree  of  any  tovereign  line  in  Enrop^  torn.  i.  p.  666. 

lis  sacoearion  throu|^  males  is  aneqol-  *  [Nots  XIL] 

▼ocally  deduced  from  Robert  the  Brave,  At  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  them 

made  f^vemor  of  Aqjon  in  86*,  and  were  twenty-nine  hereditaiy  fiefs  of  the 

father  of  ISudes  king  of  France,  and  of  crown.    At  the  accession  of  Hugh  Ckpet, 

Robert,  who  was  chosen  by  a  party  in  in  987,  they  had  Increased  to  fllty-five! 

922,  though,  as  Charles  the  Simple  was  (Gaiiot.  Civill&  en  France,  Le^on  24.) 

fUU  acknowledged  in  some  provinces,  it  Thierry  maintains  that  those  between 

is  uncertain  whether   he  ought  to  be  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees  were  strictly 

counted  in  the  roysl  list    It  is,  more-  independent  and  bound  by  no  feudal  tie. 

over,  highly  probable  that  Robert  the  (Lettres  sur  I'Hlst  de  France  Lett.  Ix ") 

Brave  was  descended.  equaUy  through  t  Capitularla,  a.d,  805.    >Vheever  pile, 

males,  from  SL  Amoul.  who  died  In  640,  scssed  three  mansi  of  alodial  pxvptny 
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the  lax  government  of  succeeding  times,  when  tlie  dukeo 
and  counts,  no  longer  checked  by  the  vigorous  admi- 
nistration of  Charlemagne,  were  at  liberty  to  play  tiie 
tyrants  in  their  several  territories,  of  which  they  now 
became  almost  the  sovereigns.  The  poorer  landholders 
accordingly  were  forced  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke ; 
and,  either  by  compulsion  or  through  hope  of  being 
better  protected,  submitted  their  independent  patri- 
Vionies  to  the  feudal  tenure. 

But  evils  still  more  terrible  than  these  political  abuses 
were  the  lot  of  those  nations  who  had  been  subject  to 
Charlemagne.     They,  indeed,  may  appear  to  us  littie 
better  than  ferocious  barbarians ;  but  they  were  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  tribes,  in  comparison  of  whom  they 
must  be  deemed  humane  and  polished.     Each  frontier 
of  the  empire  had  to  dread  tiie  attack  of  an  enemy. 
The  coasts  of  Italy  were  continually  alarmed  n^ 
by  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  who  possessed  them-  sar«»M. 
selves  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  became  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea."    Though  the  Oreek  dominions  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  chiefly  exposed  to  them,       ^  j>. 
they  twice  insulted  and  ravaged  the  territory     8*»-8*»- 
of  Kome ;  nor  was  there  any  security  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  maritime  Alps,  where,  early  in  the 
tenth  century,  they  settled  a  piratical  colony.* 

Much  more  formidable  were  the  foes  by  whom  Ger- 
many was  assailed.   The  Sclavonians,  a  widely  The  Him- 
extended  people,  whose  language  is  still  spoken  t^*^ 


called  upon  for  personal  aerrice,  or  the  AgUbites,  a  dynasty  that  reigned  at 

•ileastiofbniiabaiubaUtate.  Nigellns,  Tnida  for  the  whole  of  the  ninth  cen- 

aotbor  of  a  poetical  Life  of  Louis  1^  tiiry,  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 

leans  to  implicate  Charlemagne  himself  Abbassite   Khaliis.    They  were  over- 

fai  some  of  the  oppressions  of  his  reign,  thrown  themselves  in  the  next  age  by 

It  was  the  first  care  of  the  former  to  re-  the  FatimiteSb    Sicily  was  first  Invaded 

dren  tboae  who  had  been  injured  in  his  in  827 :  bnt  the  city  of  Syracuse  was 

btfaer's  time. — Becneil  des  Historlens,  only  reduced  in  878. 

tome  vL    N.B.  I  quote  by  this  title  the  "  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalla,  ad  ann. 

0neat  oollection   of  French   historians,  906,  et  alibi.    These  Saracens  of  Fras> 

diarten.  and  other  documents  illustrative  slneto.  supposed  to  be  between  Nice  and 

oC  the   middle   ages,  more   commonly  Monaco,  were  ezttipated  by  a  count  of 

koown  by  the  name  of  its  first  editor,  Provence  in  Vt2,    But  they  had  esto- 

tfaa  Benedictine  Bouquet.   But  as  several  blished  themselves  more  inland   than 

learned  men  of  that  order  were  succes-  Frsssineto.    Creeping  up  the  Une  of  the 

sively  ooncemed  in  this  work,  not  one  Alps,  they  took  poeseGslon  of  St  Maurice, 

half  of  which  has  yet  been  published,  it  in  the  Valais,  firom  which  the  freble 

teemed  better  to  follow  its  own  dtle-page.  kings  of  Tran^urane  Burgundy  could  not 

"  llicae  AlHcan  Saracens  belonged  to  dislodge  them. 

0  2 
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upon  half  the  stir&ce  of  Europe,  had  occupied  the  coun- 
tries of  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Pannonia,'  on  the  eastern 
confbies  of  the  empire,  and  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
acknowledged  its  superiority.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  Tartarian  tribe,  the  Hungarians,  over- 
spreading that  country  which  since  has  borne  their 
name,  and  moving  forward  like  a  vast  wave,  brought  a 
dreadful  reverse  upon  Germany.  Their  numbers  were 
great,  their  ferocity  untamed.  They  fought  with  light 
cavalry  and  light  armour,  trusting  to  their  showers  of 
arrows,  against  which  the  swords  and  lances  of  the 
European  armies  could  not  avail.  The  memory  of 
Attila  was  renewed  in  the  devastations  of  these  savages, 
who,  if  they  were  not  his  compatriots,  resembled  them 
both  in  their  countenances  and  customs.  All  Italy,  all 
Germany,  and  the  south  of  France,  felt  this  scourge ;" 
j^jy^  till  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  Otho  the  Great, 
934-954.  drove  them  back  by  successive  victories  within 
their  own  limits,  where,  in  a  short  time,  they  learned 
peaceful  arts,  adopted  the  religion  and  followed  the 
policy  of  Christendom. 

If  any  enemies  could  be  more  destructive  than  these 
n,e  Hungarians,  they  were  the  pirates  of  the  north, 

Normana,  kiiown  commonly  by  the  name  of  Normans. 
The  love  of  a  predatory  life  seems  to  have  attracted 
adventurers  of  different  nations  to  the  Scandinavian 
seas,  from  whence  they  infested,  not  only  by  maritime 
piracy,  but  continual  invasions,  the  northern  coasta 
both  of  France  and  Germany.  Tlie  causes  of  their 
sudden  appearance  are  inexplicable,  or  at  least  could 
only  be  sought  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  Scandinavia. 
For,  undoubtedly,  the  coasts  of  France  and  England 

7  I  am  Benalble  of  fbe  awkward  effect  scarcely  any  coninent  eoclenaaticB,  out  of 

of  introducing  this  name  firam  a  mora  a  great  number,  were  left  alive.— Rbt. 

andent  geography,  but  it  aaves  a  dream-  de   Languedoc,   tome  ii.  p.  60.     Th^ 

locution  still  more  awkward.    Austria  penetrated  into  Guienne,  as  late  as  961. 

would  convey  an  imperfect  idea,  and  the  —  Flodoardi  Ghronioaii,  in  Recneil  dea 

Austrian  dominions  could  not  be  named  Historiens,  tome  viiL    In  Italy  they  in- 

without  a  tremendous  anadiTonism.  spired  sudi  terror  that  a  mass  was  oom- 

'  In   924   they  overran    Languedoc.  posed   expressly  deprecating  this    ca- 

Raymond'PoDs,  count  of  Toulouse,  cut  lamity:   Ab  Ungarorum   nos  defendas 

their  army  to  pieces;  but  they  had  pre-  jaculis !  In  937  they  ravaged  the  country 

viously  committed  such  ravages,  that  the  as  fkr  as  Benevento  and  Capua.— Mutw 

bishops  of  that  province,  writing  sum  tori,  Ann.  d'ltalla. 
afterwards  to  Pope  John  X.,  assert  that 
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were  as  little  protected  fix)m  depredations  under  the 
Merovingian  kings,  and  those  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  in 
subsequent  times.  Yet  only  one  instance  of  an  attack 
horn.  Uiis  side  is  recorded,  and  that  hefore  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,*^  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  In  787 
the  Danes,  as  we  call  those  northern  plunderers,  began 
to  infest  England,  which  lay  most  unmediately  open 
to  their  incursions.  Soon  afterwards  they  rayacred  the 
ooaste  of  BWce.  Charlemagne  repulsed  tiemb^means 
of  his  fleets ;  yet  they  pillaged  a  few  places  during  his 
T«ign.  It  is  said  that,  perceiving  one  day,  from  a  port 
in  the  Mediterranean,  some  Norman  vessels  which  had 
penetrated  into  that  sea,  he  shed  tears,  in  anticipation 
of  the  miseries  which  awaited  his  empire.^  In  Louis's 
reign  their  depredations  upon  the  coast  were  more  in- 
cessant,*' but  they  did  not  penetrate  into, the  inland 
country  till  that  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  wars  be- 
twee^H^at  prince  and  his  fanuly,  which  exhausted 
France  of  her  noblest  blood,  the  insubordination  of  the 
provincial  governors,  even  the  instigation  of  some  of 
Charles's  enemies,  Icdd  all  open  to  their  inroads.  They 
adopted  an  uniform  plan  of  warfare  both  in  France  and 
England ;  sailing  up  navigable  rivers  in  their  vessels  of 
small  burden,  and  fortifying  the  islands  which  they 
occasionally  found,  they  made  these  intrenchments  at 
once  an  asylum  for  their  women  and  children,  a  reposi- 
tory for  their  plunder,  and  a  place  of  retreat  from  su- 
perior force.  After  pillaging  a  town  they  retired  to 
these  strongholds  or  to  their  ships ;  and  it  was  not  till 
872  that  they  ventured  to  keep  possession  of  Angers, 
which,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate. 
Sixteen  years  afterwards  they  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and 
committed  the  most  ruinous  devastations  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coimtry.    As  these  Normans  were  unchecked 

*  Orefi^  Tqtod.  L  liL  e.  3.  Veloces,  agllm,  annlperique  nlmis ; 
b  In  the  ninth  century  the  Nonnan       ^I*®  qnWem  populua  lat^   pemotu» 

piTBtee  not  only  ravaged  the  Balearic  ti^***"/^'              -i      .      «.  * 

^  aiKl  r^  coaaSrf  the  Mediter-  ^^SJSe.     ^  "^       "*  lnooUta^ue 

nanean.  but  e\-en  Greece.— De  Marca.  Pulcher  edest  fade,  vultuque  »tataque 

Haxca  Hiepanica,  p.  327.  decorus.— L  iv. 

*  Nlgellas,  the  poetical  biographer  of 

Louis,  gives  the  following  description  of  ^®  8o««  on  to  tell  us  that  they  wor- 

Ibe  Scmnana :—  shipped  Neptune-^-Was  it  a  similarity 

A'irf  quoque  Fraarisco  dicuntur  no-  ^  °"°«  <>'  of  attributes,  that  deoeiverf 

mineaumni.  btm? 
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by  religious  awe,  the  rich  xaonasteriea,  which  had  stood 
harmless  amidst  the  havoc  of  Christian  war,  were  ovei^ 
whelmed  in  the  storm.  Perhaps  they  may  have  endured 
some  irrecoverable  losses  of  ancient  learning ;  but  their 
complaints  are  of  monuments  disfigured,  bones  of  saints 
and  kings  dispersed,  treasures  carried  away.  St.  Denis 
redeemed  its  abbot  from  captivity  with  six  hundred  and 
eighty-five  pounds  of  gold.  All  the  chief  abbeys  were 
stripped  about  the  same  time,  either  by  the  enemy,  or 
for  contributions  to  the  public  necessity.  So  impo- 
yerished  was  the  kingdom,  that  in  860  Charles  the  Bald 
had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  three  thousand  pounds 
of  silver  to  subsidize  a  body  of  Normans  against  their 
countrymen.  The  kings  of  France,  too  feeble  to  prevent 
or  repel  these  invaders,  had  recourse  to  the  palliative 
of  buying  peace  at  their  hands,  or  rather  precarious 
armistices,  to  which  reviving  thirst  of  plunder  soon  put 
an  end.  At  length  Charles  the  Simple,  in  918,  ceded  a 
great  province,  which  they  had  already  partly  occupied, 
partly  rendered  desolate,  and  which  has  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  Normandy.  Ignominious  as  this 
appears,  it  proved  no  impolitic  step.  Bollo,  the  Norman 
chief,  with  all  his  subjects,  became  Christians  and 
Frenchmen ;  and  the  kingdom  was  at  once  relieved  from 
a  terrible  enemy,  and  strengthened  by  a  race  of  hardy 
colonists.** 

The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  had  not  ihe  immediate 
Aoooarionof  ^^^^^  ^^  restoring  the  royal  authority  ovor 
HughOapet  France.  His  own  very  extensive  fief  was  now, 
^^  •"'•  indeed,  united  to  the  crown ;  but  a  few  great 
vassals  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom.  Six  of 
these  obtained,  at  a  subsequent  time,  the  exclusive 
appellation  of  peers  of  France, — the  count  of 
TnMM  at  Flanders,  whose  fief  stretched  from  the  Scheldt 
that  time,  ^q  ^he  Somme ;  the  count  of  Champagne ;  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  Britany  did  homage ;  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  on  whom  the  count  of  Nivemois 
seems  to  have  depended ;  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose 
territory,  though  less  than  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that 

d  An  azoeedingly  good  doetch  of  tbese  Baaamj,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  loacript. 

Nonnan  incunions,  and  of  the  political  tomes  xt.  and  zvlL  These  I  hare  chiefl2r 

■Itaation  of  France  during  that  period,  followed  in  the  text    [Notb  XIILJ 
Qiaj  be  found  in  two  Memoin  hj  M» 
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namo,  comprehended  Poiton,  Tiimousin,  and  most  of 
Guienne,  with  the  feudal  superiority  over  the  Angou- 
mois,  and  some  other  central  districts ;  and»  lastly,  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  who  possessed  Languedoc,  witli  the 
small  coimtries  of  Quercy  and  Bouergue,  and  the  supe- 
riority oTer  Auvergne.*  Besides  these  six,  the  duke  of 
Gascony,  not  long  afterwards  united  with  Aquitaine, 
the  counts  of  Anjou,  Ponthieu,  and  Yermandois,  the 
viscount  of  Bourges,  the  lords  of  Bourhon  and  Coucy, 
with  one  or  two  other  vassals,  held  immediately  of  the 
last  Garlovingian  kings/  This  was  the  aristocracy,  of 
which  Hugh  Capet  usurped  the  direction ;  for  the  stif- 
frage  of  no  general  assembly  gave  a  sanction  to  his  title. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  Y.  he  took  advantage  of  the  ab-* 
sence  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who,  as  the  deceased 
king's  uncle,  was  nearest  heir,  and  procured  his  own 
consecration  at  Eheims.  At  first  he  was  by  no  means 
acknowledged  in  the  kingdom;  but  his  contest  with 
Charles  proving  successful,  the  chief  vassals  ultimately 
gave  at  least  a  tacit  consent  to  the  usurpation,  and  per 
mitted  the  royal  name  to  descend  undisputed  upon  hi& 
posterity.'  But  this  was  almost  the  sole  attribute  of 
sovereignty  which  the  first  kings  of  the  third  dynasty 
enjoyed.  For  a  long  period  before  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  that  &mily  France  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
national  history.  The  character  or  fortune  of  those  who 
were  called  its  kings  were  little  more  important  to  the 

*  AuTergne  changed  Its  feudal  sape-  tanU,  or  obientereffeterreHtK  He  forced 

rior  twice.    It  had  been  8al||ect  to  the  GQletme  to  sabmlt  about  990.    But  in 

dnke  of  Aqnltalne  till  about  the  middle  Llmoiuin  tbejr  continued  to  acknowledge 

of  the  tenth,  centuiy.    The  counta  of  the  aona  of  Charlea  of  Lorraine  till  1009. 

Tonlonae  then  got  poaaenlon  of  it;  but  —Vaisaette,  Hist  de  Lang,  t  iL  p.  130, 

aarly  in  the  twelfth  century  the  counts  150.    Before  thia  Toulooae  had  reftued 

of  AuTCTgne  again  did  homage  to  Gul-  to  reoognise  Eudes  and  Raonl,  two  kingi 

emie.    It  is  very  diflBcult  to  follow  the  of  France  who  were  not  of  the  Carlo- 

hSatory  of  these  ilefis.  vingian  famllj,  and  even  hesitated  about 

i  The  tflMNttiiacy  of  vaaials  hi  times  Louis  IV.  and  LothaJre,  who  had  an 

so  andent  is  open' to  much  ooutrovewy.  hereditary  right— Idem. 
i  have  followed  .the  authority  of  tiiose       Theee  proob  of  Hagh  Capet's  usorpa- 

indnstrions  Benedictines,  the  editors  of  tiou  seem  not  to  be  materially  invaU- 

L'.Vrt  de  ▼irifler  les  Dates.  dated   by  a  dissertation  in  the  60th 

s  The  south  of  France  not  only  took  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 

no  part  in  Hn^'s  elevation,  but  long  p.  653.    It  is  not  of  course  to  be  denied 

i«fased  to  pay  him  any  obedience,  or  that  the  northern  parts  of  France  ao^- 

nther  to  admowledge  his  title,  for  obe-  esc^  in  his  assumptioa  of  the  royal 

Aenee  was  wholly  out  c/  the  question.  tiUe^  if  they  did  not  give  an  exprear 

The  style  of  diarters  ran,  instesd  of  the  consent  to  It 
kh^s  BUM,  Deo  rtgncmU,  rtffe  eaqpeo- 
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majority  of  the  nation  tlian  those  of  fi^reign  princeB. 
Undoubtedly,  the  degree  of  influence  which  they  exer- 
Robert.  cised  with  respect  to  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
A.D.  896.  varied  according  to  their  power  and  their  prox- 
imity. Over  Guienne  and  Toulouse  the  first  four  Capets 
had  very  little  authority ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  ever 
Heiiryi.  received  assistance  from  them  either  in  civil 
miipf**  or  national  wars.^  W ith  provinces  nearer  to 
Aj>.  1060.  their  own  domains,  such  as  Normandy  and 
Flanders,  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  alliance  or 
hostility ;  but  each  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the 
policy  of  independent  states  than  from  the  relation  ol 
a  sovereign  towards  his  subjecrts.' 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  fiefs  of  Paris 
and  Orleans  are  said  to  have  been  re-united  by  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  crown,  little  more  is  understood  than  the 
feudal  stiperiority  over  the  vassals  of  these  provinces. 
As  the  kingdom  of  Charlemagne's  posterity  was  split 
into  a  number  of  great  fiefs,  so  each  of  these  contained 
many  barons,  possessing  exclusive  immunities  within 
their  own  territories,  waging  war  at  their  pleasure,  ad- 
ministering justice  to  their  military  tenants  and  other 
subjects,  and  fi-ee  from  all  control  beyond  the  conditions 
ix)uisVi.  ^^  ^^®  feudal  compact."  At  the  accession  of 
A.D.  iios!     Louis  VI.  in  1108,  the  cities  of  Paris,  Orleans, 

h  I  have  not  fonnd  any  authority  for  as  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustas,  in  a  list 
supposing  that  the  provinces  south  of  the  of  the  knights  bannerets  of  France, 
Loire  contributed  their  assistance  to  the  though  thuse  of  Britany,  Flanders,  Cham- 
king  in  war,  unless  the  following  passage  pogne,  and  Burgundy,  besides  the  royal 
of  Gulielmiis  Pictaviensis  be  considered  domains,  are  enumerated,  no  mention  is 
as  matter  of  fact,  and  not  rather  as  a  made  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire, 
rhetorical  flourish.  He  tells  us  that  a  ~l)u  Chesue,  Script.  Berum  Gallicarum, 
vast  army  was  collected  by  Henry  L  t  v.  p.  262.  i  [Note  XIV.] 
sgainst  the  duke  of  Normandy:  Bur-  k  In  a  subsequent  chapter  1  shall  illoi^ 
gnndium,  Arvemiam,  atque  Vasconism  trate  at  much  greater  length  fhe  drcum- 
properare  videres  horribiles  ferro ;  immo  stances  of  the  French  monarchy  with 
vires  tanti  regni  quantum  in  cUmata  respect  to  its  feudal  vassals.  It  would 
quatuor  mundi  patent  cunctas.  — Becneil  be  inconvenient  to  anticipate  the  subjei*t 
des  Historiens,  t  xi.  p.  83.  But  we^ave  at  present,  which  is  rather  of  a  Iqpal 
the  roll  of  the  army  which  Louis  VI.  led  than  narrative  charscter. 
agsinst  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  a.d.  1120,  Sismondi  has  given  a  relative  scale  of 
in  a  national  war:  and  it  was  entirely  the  great  fiefe,  according  to  the  number 
composed  of  troops  from  Champagne,  the  of  modem  departments  which  they  con- 
Isle  of  trance,  the  Orleamiois,  and  other  talned.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  VI. 
provinces  north  of  the  Loire. —Velly,  the  crown  piwscased  about  five  depart* 
t  iii.  pu  62.  Yet  this  was  a  sort  of  con-  ments ;  the  count  of  Flanders  held  four , 
vocation  of  the  ban  ;  Rex  ut  eum  tota  the  count  of  Vennandois,  two ;  the  count 
i^ncia  sequatur,  invitat    Even  so  late  of  Boulogne,  one ;  the  count  of  Cham* 
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and  Bonrges,  with  the  immediately  adjacent  districta, 
formed  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  royal  do- 
main. A  number  of  petty  barons,  with  their  fortified 
castles,  intercepted  the  commnni cation  between  these, 
and  waged  war  against  the  king  almost  under  the  walls 
of  his  capital.  It  cost  Louis  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
reduce  the  lords  of  Montlhery,  and  other  places  within 
a  few  miles  of  Paris.  Under  this  prince,  however,  who 
had  more  activity  than  his  predecessors,  the  royal  au- 
thority considerably  revived.  From  his  reign  we  may 
date  the  systematic  rivalry  of  the  French  and  English 
monarchies.  Hostilities  had  several  times  occurred  be- 
tween Philip  I.  and  the  two  Williams;  but  the  wars 
that  began  under  Louis  YI.  lasted,  with  no  long  inter- 
ruption, for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  form,  indeed, 
the  most  leading  feature  of  French  history  during  the 
middle  ages."  Of  all  the  royal  vassals,  the  dukes  oi 
Normandy  were  the  proudest  and  most  powerful. 
Though  ihej  had  submitted  to  do  homage,  they  could 
not  forget  that  they  came  in  originally  by  force,  and 
that  in  real  strength  they  were  iully  equal  to  their  sove- 
reign. Nor  had  the  conquest  of  England  any  tendency 
to  diminish  their  pretensions." 

Louis  VII.  ascended  the  throne  with  better  prospects 
than  his  father.  He  had  married  Eleanor,  LooiaViL 
heiress  of  the  great  dtichy  of  Guienne.  But  *•»•  "^t- 
this  union,  which  promi&ed  an  immense  accession  of 
strength  to  the  crown,  was  rendered  unhappy  by  the 
levities  of  that  princess.  Repudiated  by  Louis,  who 
felt  rather  as  a  husband  than  a  king,  Eleanor  immedi- 
ately married  Henry  11.  of  England,  who,  already  inhe« 

pagne,  dx ;  the  duke  of  Bui^Kondy,  thre« ;  of  Louis  VI.  was  almoat  confined  to  the 
of  Nonuind V,  five ;  of  Britanj,  five ;  thQ  five  towns— ParU,  Orleans,  Estampes, 
ooont  of  Ai^u.  three.  Thirty-three  de-  Melxm,  and  Compiegne  (id.  p.  86) ;  and 
partmento  south  of  the  Loire  ha  con-  to  estates,  probably  large,  in  thdr 
aiders  as  hardly  connected  with  the  neighbourhood. 
crown ;  and  twenty-one  were  at  that  "  Velly,  t  ill.  p.  40. 
time  dependent  on  the  empire.  (Vol.  ▼.  ■  The  Norman  historians  maintain 
p^  7.)  It  is  to  be  miderBtood  of  course  that  their  dukes  did  not  owe  any  serrioe 
that  these  divisions  are  not  rigomusly  to  the  king  of  France,  but  only  simple 
exact;  and  also  that,  in  every  instance,  homage,  or,  as  it  was  called,  per  para- 
owners  of  flelk  with  civil  and  criminal  gium.— Recudl  dee  Hlstoriens,  txi.pre£ 
|arisdicti(n  had  the  fall  posseiKion  of  p.  161.  They  certainly  acted  upon  this 
tiielr  own  territories,  suttfect  more  or  less  principle ;  and  the  mamier  in  which  f  bey 
tu  their  immediate  lord,  whether  it  were  fitst  came  into  the  country  Is  not  vr>fy 
the  king  or  another.    The  real  domain  consistent  with  dependence. 
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riting  Koimandj  from  his  mother  and  Anjou  from  hk 
father,  became  possessed  of  more  than  one-half  cf 
France,  and  an  overmatch  for  Louis,  even  if  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  had  been  always  ready  to  maintain 
its  supremacy.  One  might  venture,  perhaps,  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  sceptre  of  France  would  eventually  have 
passed  from  the  Capets  to  the  Plantagenets,  if  the  vexa- 
tious quarrel  with  Becket  at  one  time,  and  the  succes- 
sive rebellions  fomented  by  Lotiis  at  a  later  period,  had 
not  embarrassed  the  great  talents  and  ambitious  spirit 
of  Henry. 

£ut  the  scene  quite  changed  when  Philip  Augustus, 
Pbfiip  ^^  ^^  Louis  YIL,  came  upon  the  stage.  No 
Augnstiup  prince  comparable  to  him  in  systematic  ambi- 
^^"^  tion  and  military  enterprise  had  ^reigned  in 
France  since  Charlemagne.  From  his  reign  the  French 
monarchy  dates  the  recovery  of  its  lustre.  He  wr(98ted 
from  the  count  of  Flanders  the  Vermandois  (that  part 
of  Picardy  which  borders  on  the  Isle  of  France  and 
Champagne ''),  and,  subsequently,-  the  county  of  Artois. 
But  the  most  important  conquests  of  Philip  were  ob- 
tained against  the  kings  of  England.  Even  Kichard  I., 
with  all  his  prowess,  lost  ground  in  stru^ling  against 
Oonqnest  of  *^  adversary  not  less  active,  and  more  politic, 
Noraundy,  than  himself.  But  when  John  not  only  took 
A.©.  1203.  possession  of  his  brother's  dominions,  but  con- 
firmed his  usurpation  by  the  murder,  as  was  very  pro- 
bably surmised,  of  the  heir,  Philip,  artfully  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  indignation,  summoned  him  as 
his  vassal  to  the  court  of  his  peers.  John  demanded  a 
safe-conduct.  Willingly,  said  Philip ;  let  him  come  un- 
molested. And  return?  inquired  the  English  envoy. 
If  the  judgmentr  of  his  peers  permit  him,  replied  the 
king.  By  all  the  saints  of  France,  he  exclaimed,  when 
further  pressed,  he  shall  not  return  unless  acquitted. 
The  bisnop  of  Ely  still  remonstrated  that  the  duke  of 
Normandy  could  not  come  without  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  nor  would  the  barons  of  that  country  permit  their 

**  The  origiiukl  oounts  of  Vemuukkrfs  earl  of  Flanden,  after  her  de*th  In  1 183. 

were  ieeoeoded  from  Bernard,  king  of  The  principal  towns  of  the  VennaDdoJa 

Italy,  grasdsoQ  of  Charlemagne:   bat  are  St  Qiieutiu  and  Penmrje.— Art  d« 

their  flef  passed  by  the  donation  of  Isa-  verifier  \»  Dates,  t  IL  p.  700. 
bel,  the  last  countess,  to  her  husband,  the 
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sovereign  to  ran  tlie  risk  of  death  or  imprisonment. 
What  of  that,  my  lord  bishop  ?  cried  Philip.  It  is  well 
known  that  my  vassal  the  duke  of  Normandy  acquired 
England  by  force.  But  if  a  subject  obtains  any  acces- 
sion of  dignity,  shall  his  paramount  lord  therefore  lose 
his  rights?' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  thus  citing  John  be- 
fore his  court,  the  king  of  France  did  not  stretch  his 
feudal  sovereignty  beyond  its  acknowledged  limits. 
Arthur  was  certainly  no  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown 
for  Britany ;  and,  though  he  had  done  homage  to  Philip 
for  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  a  subsequent  treaty  had  abro- 
gated his  investiture,  and  confirmed  his  uncle  in  the 
possession  of  those  provinces.^  But  the  vigour  of  Philip, 
and  the  meanness  of  his  adversary,  cast  a  ehside  over  all 
that  might  be  novel  or  irregular  in  these  proceedings. 
John,  not  appearing  at  his  summons,  was  declared 
guilty  of  felony,  and  his  fiefs  confiscated.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence  was  not  intrusted  to  a  dilatory 
arm.  Philip  poured  his  troops  into  Normandy,  and 
took  town  after  town,  while  the  king  of  England,  in&- 
toated  by  his  own  wickedness  and  cowardice,  made 
hardly  an  attempt  at  defence.  In  two  years  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou  were  irrecoverably  lost.  Poitou  and 
Guienne  resisted  longer-,  but  the  conquest  of  Louigvm. 
the  first  was  completed  by  Louis  VIII.,  sue-  ^^  ^^^ 
cesser  of  Philip,  and  the  subjection  of  the  second  seemed 
drawing  near,  when  the  arms  of  Louis  were  diverted  to 
different  but  scarcely  less  advantageous  objects. 

The  country  of  Languedoc,  subject  to  the  counts  of 
Tonlotise,  had  been  imconnected,  beyond  any  ahww  of 
other  part  of  France,  with  the  kings  of  the  i^nguedoc. 
house  of  Capet.  Louis  YII.,  having  married  his  sister 
to  the  reigning  count,  and  travelled  himself  through  the 
country,  began  to  exercise  some  degree  of  authority, 
chiefly  in  oonfirming  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
who  were  vain,  perhaps,  of  this  additional  sanction  to 
the  privileges  which  they  already  possessed/    But  the 

9  MmL  Ftefi,  p.  238,  edit  16S4.  trace  of  any  act  of  aorereigD^  exerdsod 

*  The  Illegality  of  Philip'i  proceed-  by  the  kinf^i  of  France  in  Langnedoc 

taga  b  well  aigoed  by  Mably,  Obaenra-  from  965,  when  Lotfaaire  confirmed  a 

tfoos  sor  rHlatotre  de  France,  L  ill.  c  6.  charier  of  hla  predecesior  Kaool  In  &Toar 

'  Aooordbig  to  the  Benedictine  bis*  of  the  bishop  of  Fay,  till  the  reign  of 

iBriana  Vich  and  Vaifaette,  there  Is  no  Lonia  VIL  (Hist  de  Langnedoc,  tome  IH 
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remoteness  of  their  situation,  with  a  difference  in  Ian 
guage  and  legal  usages,  still  kept  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince apart  from  those  of  the  north  of  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  certain  reli- 
gious opinions,  which  it  is  not  easy,  nor,  for  our  present 
purpose,  material  to  define,  but,  upon  every  supposition, 
exceedingly  adverse  to  those  of  the  church,'  began  to 
spread  over  Languedoc.  Those  who  imbibed  them  have 
borne  the  name  of  Albigeois,  though  they  were  in  no 
degree  peculiar  to  the  district  of  Albi.  In  despite  of 
much  preaching  and  some  persecution,  these  eiTors 
made  a  continual  progress;  till  Innocent  III.,  in  1198, 
despatched  commissaries,  the  seed  of  the  inquisition, 
with  ample  powers  both  to  investigate  and  to  chastise. 
Raymond  VI.,  coimt  of  Toulouse,  whether  inclined 
towards  the  innovators,  as  was  then  the  theme  of  re- 
proach, or,  as  is  more  probable,  disgusted  with  the  inso- 
lent interference  of  the  pope  and  his  missionaries,  pro- 
voked Lhem  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  him.  Though  this  was  taken  off,  he  was  still 
suspected ;  and  upon  l^e  assassination  of  one 
A.D.  1208.  ^£  ^j^^  inquisitors,  in  which  Raymond  had  no 

concern.  Innocent  published  a  crusade  both  against  the 
count  and  his  subjects,  calling  upon  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  to  take  up  the  cross, 
with  all  the  indulgences  usually  held  out  as  alhuementa 
to  religious  warfare.  Though  Philip  would  not  inter- 
fere, a  prodigious  number  of  knights  undertook  this  en- 
terprise, led  partly  by  ecclesiastics,  and  partly  by  some 
of  the  first  barons  in  France.  It  was  prosecuted  with 
every  atrocious  barbarity  which  superstition,  the  mother 
of  crimes,  could  inspire.  Languedoc,  a  country,  for  that 
age,  flourishing  and  civilized,  was  laid  waste  by  these 
desolators;  her  cities  burned;  her  inhabitants  swept 
away  by  fire  and  the  sword.     And  this  was  to  punish  a 

p.  88.)    They  have  published,  however,  subscribing  witness  to  the  charters  of  the 

■n  instiument  of  Louis  VI.  In  fl&vour  of  first  Capetian  kings  in  the  Recueil  dea 

the  same  church,   conflnqkiK  those  of  Historiens,  where  nuuiy  are  published, 

former   princes.      (Ap(is>)alx,   p.  473.)  though  that  of  thp  duke  of  Qulenne  some- 

Neither  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  nor  any  tiroes  occurs 

lord  of  the  province,  were  present  in  a  '  For  the  real  tenets  of  the  Langne- 

▼ery  numpruns  national  sssembly,  at  the  dodan  sectaries  I  refer  to  the  last  chap- 

coronation  of  Pliilip  L    (Id.  n.  200.)    I  ter  of  the  present  work,  where  the  snl^l 

do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  met  with  will  be  taken  up  again. 
the  name  of  the  count  of  Toulouse  a«  a 
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&naticism  ten  thousand  times  more  innocent  than  theii 
own,  and  errors  which,  according  to  the  worst  imputa- 
tions, left  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the  peace  of  social 
life  unimpaired/ 

The  crusaders  were  commanded  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  a  man,  like  Cromwell,  whose  intrepidity,  q^^,^^ 
hypocrisy,  and  ambition,  marked  him  tor  the  agaiiut  tu 
hero  of  a  holy  war.     The  energy  of  such  a  -^^^^8*^^ 
mind,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  enthusiastic  warriors, 
may  well  account  for  successes  which  then  appeared 
miraculous.     But  Mcntfort  was  cut  off  before  he  could 
realize    his  ultimate    object,   an    independent    princi- 
pality'' ;  and  Baymond  was  able  to  bequeath  the   uiho- 
ritance  of  his  ancestors  to  his  son.   Rome,  however,  was 
not  yet  appeased;   upon  some  new  pretence 
she  raised  up  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  ^^ 
against  the  younger  Eaymond.     Louis  Vlll.  suffered 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  conquest  of  Guienne,  to 
take  the  cross  against  the  supposed  patron  of  heresy. 
After  a  short  and  successful  war,  Louis,  dying  prema- 
turely, left  the  crown  of  France  to  a  son  only  twelve 
years  old.     But  the  count  of  Toulouse  was  still  puisued, 
till,  hopeless  of  safety  in  so  imequal  a  struggle,  ho  con- 
cluded a  treaty  upon  very  hard  terms.   By  this 
he  ceded  the  greater  part  of  Languedoc ;  and, 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alphonso,  brother  of 
Louis  IX.,  confirmed  to  them,  and  to  the  king  in  failure 
of  thoir  descendants,  the  reversion  of  the  rest,  in  exclu- 
sion of  any  other  children  whom  he  might  have.     Thus 
fell  the  ancient  house  of  Toulouse,  through  one  of  those 
strange  combinations  of  fortune,  which  thwart  the  na- 
tural course  of  human  prosperity,  and  disappoint  the 
plans  of  wise  policy  and  beneficent  government." 

(  The    AlbigensUn   war  oommenced  "  Fhe  best   account  of  this  cniMul«i 

with  the  Btorming  of  Besien,  and  a  maf-  agalivt  the  Albigeois  is  to  be  found  In 

•acre  wherein  15,000  penona,  or,  aooord*  the  third  volume  of  Vaissette's  History 

ing  to  senile  narrations,  60,000,  were  put  of  Languedoc ;  the  Benedictine  ftplrlt  of 

to  the  iword.   Not  a  living  soul  escaped,  mildness  end  veracity  tolerably  countor- 

as  witneascs  aasure  us.    It  was  here  that  balancing  the  pr^udices  of  orthodoxy, 

a  Cbiertlan  monk,  who  led  on  the  cm-  Velly,  Hist  de  Fraooe,  t.  ilL,  has  abridged 

ssdere,  answered  the  mqutry,  how  the  this  work. 

GathoUcs  were  to  be  distinguished  tnm  M.  Fauriel  edited  for  the  Collection 

heretics :  KUt  them  aU  I  God  vriU  know  des  Documeus  Inedlts,  in  1R37,  a  metrical 

ki»  otpfu  Besides  Vaissette,  see  Slamondi,  history  of  the  Albig^'nslan  crusade,  by  a 

Litt^ratam  dn  Midi,  1 1  p.  aoi  oontemponry  calling  himsvlf  WUliair 
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The  rapid  progress  of  royal  power  under  Philip  Au- 
LoaiB  IX.  gustus  and  his  son  had  scarcely  given  the  great 
Aj)w  1226.  -vassals  time  to  reflect  upon  the  change  which 
it  produced  in  their  situation.  The  crown,  with  which 
some  might  singly  have  measured  their  forces,  was  now 
fin  equipoise  to  their  united  weight.  And  such  an 
anion  was  hard  to  be  accomplished  among  men  not 
always  very  sagacious  in  policy,  and  divided  by  sepa- 
rate interests  and  animosities.  They  were  not,  however, 
insensible  to  the  crisis  of  their  feudal  liberties ;  and  the 
minority  of  Louis  IX.,  guided  only  by  his  mother,  the 
regent,  Blanche  of  Castile,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  recovering  their  former  situation.  Some 
of  the  most  considerable  barons,  the  counts  of  Britany, 
Champagne,  and  la  Marche,  had,  during  the  time  of 
Louis  VIII.,  shown  an  unwillingness  to  push  the  count 
of  Toidouse  too  far,  if  they  did  not  even  keep  up  a 
secret  understanding  with  him.  They  now  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion ;  but  the  address  of  Blanche  de- 
tached some  from  the  league,  and  her  firmness  subdued 
the  rest.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Louis's  reign, 
the  struggle  was  frequently  renewed;  till  repeated 
humiliations  convinced  the  refractory  that  the  throne 
was  no  longer  to  be  shaken.  A  prince  so  feeble  as 
Hehry  HI.  was  unable  to  afford  them  that  aid  from 
England,  which,  if  his  grandfather  or  son  had  then 
reigned,  might  probably  have  lengthened  these  civil 
wars. 

But  Louis  IX.  had  methods  of  preserving  his  ascend- 
ancy very  different  from  military  prowess.     That  ex- 

Hi«di«r»o-  ^®^^®^*  prince  was  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
far.  itsez-  pattern  of  unswerving  probity  and  Christian 
°®"*'°^»     strictness  of  conscience    that  ever  held  the 

of  Tndela,  whidi  seems  to  be  an  ima'  tiqne  dans  sa  religion,  Inflexible,  cniel.et 

ginary  name.    It  contains  9578  veraes.  perfide,  il  rdonissoit  toutes  Les  qnaUtia 

Tbe  author  begins  as  a  vehement  enemy  qui  ponvaient  plaire  k  un  moine."  (Vol. 

of  the  heretics  and  favourer  of  the  cm-  vi.  p.  297  i     The  Albigensian  sectaries 

Bade;  but  becomes,  before  his  poem  is  hod  insulted  the  clergy  and  hised  St. 

half  completed,  equally  adverse  to  Mnnt-  Bernard ;  which,  of  ooune,  exasperated 

fort,  Folquct,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  that  irritable  body  and  aggravated  their 

persecution,  though  never  adopting  here-  revenge.  (Michelet,  iii.  806.)    But  the 

tlcal  opinions.  aUocities  of  that  war  have  hanlly  been 

Sismondi  says— bitterly,  but  not  nn-  equalled,  and  Sismondi  was  not  the 

truly— of  Simon  de  Montfort:— »  Habile  to  conceal  them. 
Kucnler.  aust^  dans  see  moeurs,  Cuui- 
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sceptre  in  any  country.  There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in 
the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  because  it  shows  the  inestimable 
benefit  which  a  yirtuous  king  may  confer  on  his  people, 
without  possessing  any  distinguished  genius.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  that  he  governed  France  there  is  not  the 
.  smallest  want  of  moderation  or  disinterestedness  in  his 
actions ;  and  yet  he  raised  the  influence  of  the  monarchy 
to  a  much  higher  point  than  the  most  ambitious  of  his 
predecessors.  To  the  surprise  of  his  own  and  later 
times,  he  restored  great  part  of  his  conquests 
to  Henry  III.,  whom  he  might  naturally  hope 
to  have  expelled  from  France.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  a  tedious  work  to  conquer  Guienne,  which  was 
full  of  strong  places  ;  and  the  subjugation  of  such  a  pro- 
vince might  have  alarmed  the  other  vassals  of  his  CTOvm. 
But  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  virtuous  minds  to  perceive 
that  wisdom  resides  in  moderate  counsels :  no  sagacity 
ever  taught  a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign  to  forego 
tiie  sweetness  of  immediate  power.  An  ordinary  king, 
in  the  circiunstances  of  the  French  monarchy,  would 
have  fomented,  or,  at  least,  have  rejoiced  in,  the  dissen* 
flioBS  which  broke  out  among  the  principal  vassals; 
Louis  constantly  employed  himself  to  reconcile  them. 
In  this,  too,  his  benevolence  had  all  the  effects  of  far- 
sighted  policy.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  his  three 
last  predecessors  to  interpose  their  mediation  in  behalf 
of  the  less  powerful  classes,  the  clergy,  the  inferior 
nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  of  chartered  towns.  Thtis 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  became  a  familiar  idea ;  but 
the  perfect  integrity  of  St.  Louis  wore  away  all  distrust, 
and  accustomed  even  the  most  jealous  feudataries  to 
look  upon  him  as  their  judge  and  legislator.  And  as 
the  royal  authority  was  hitherto  shown  only  in  it«  most 
amiable  prerogatives,  the  dispensation  of  favour,  and 
the  redress  of  wrong,  few  were  watchful  enough  to 
remark  the  transition  of  the  French  constitution  from  a 
feudal  league  to  an  absolute  monarchy. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  display  of  St.  Louis's 
virtues  that  the  throne  had  already  been  strengthened 
by  the  less  innocent  exerti(»ns  of  Philip  Augustus  and 
Louis  VIII.  A  century  earlier  his  mild  and  scrupulous 
character,  unsustained  by  great  actual  power,  might  not 
have  inspired  sufficient  awe.    But  the  crov^i  was  now 
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grown  so  formidable,  and  Louis  was  so  eminent  for  bis 
firmness  and  bravery,  qualities  witbout  -wbicb  every 
otber  virtue  would  bave  been  ineffectual,  tbat  no  one 
thougbt  it  safe  to*  run  wantonly  into  rebellion,  wbile  bis 
disinterested  administration  gave  nu  one  a  pretext  fur  it. 
Henoe  tbe  latter  part  of  bii^reign  was  altogether  tranquil, 
and  employed  in  watcbing  over  tbe  public  peace  and 
the  security  of  travellers;  administering  justice  per- 
sonally, or  by  tbe  best  counsellors ;  and  compiling  tbat 
code  of  feudal  customs  called  tbe  Establiahments  of  St. 
Louis,  wbicb  is  tbe  first  monument  of  legislation  after 
tbe  accession  of  tbe  bouse  of  Capet.  Isot  satisfied  n^dth 
tbe  justice  of  bis  own  conduct,  Louis  aimed  at  tbat  act 
of  virtue  wbicb  is  rarely  practised  by  private  men,  and 
badperbaps  no  example  among  kings — restitution.  Com- 
missaries were  appointed  to  inquire  wbat  possessions 
bad  been  unjustly  annexed  to  tbe  royal  domain  during 
tbe  last  two  reigns.  Tbese  were  restoi'ed  to  tbe  pro* 
prietors,  or,  wbere  lengtb  of  time  bad  made  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  tbe  claimant,  their  value  vras  distributed 
among  tbe  poor." 

It  bas  been  binted  already  tbat  all  tbis  excellence  oi 
heart  in  Louis  DL.  was  not  attended  with  tbat 
*"  ®  ^  strength  of  understanding  which  is  necessar}', 
we  must  allow,  to  complete  the  usefulness  of  a  sovereign. 
During  bis  minority  Blanche  of  Castile,  his  mother,  bad 
filled  tiie  office  of  regent  with  great  courage  and  firm- 
ness. But  after  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  her  influence 
seems  to  have  passed  the  limit  which  gratitude  and  piety 
would  have  assigned  to  it ;  and,  as  her  temper  was  not 
very  meek  or  popular,  exposed  the  king  to  some  degree 
of  contempt.  He  submitted  even  to  be  restrained  from 
tbe  society  of  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Raymond 
count  of  Provence,  a  princess  of  great  virtue  and  con 
jugal  affection.  Joinville  relates  a  curious  story,  cha 
racteristic  of  Blanche's  arbitrary  conduct,  and  sufficiently 
derogatory  to  Louis.' 

But  the  principal  weakness  of  this  king,  which  almost 

*  Velly,  torn.  v.  p.  150.   This  historian  impossible  not  to  rely.^OolIection  dec 

has  very  properly  dwelt  for  almost  a  Mcmof res  relatlft  k  I'Hlstoire  de  France, 

Tolume  on  St  Loais's  internal  adminis-  torn.  ii.  pp.  140-166. 
tration ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable       f  Collection  des   Memoires,  torn,  il 

parts  of  his  work.    Joinville  is  a  real  p.  241. 
witness.  OD  whom,  when  we  liste*!.  it  is 
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efbced  all  the  good  effects  of  his  virtues,  was  supersti- 
tion. It  wotQd  be  idle  to  sneer  at  those  habits  of  abste. 
miousness  and  mortification  which  were  part  of  the 
religion  of  his  age,  and,  at  the  worst,  were  only  injurious 
to  his  own  comfort.  But  he  had  other  prejudices,  which, 
though  thej  may  be  forgiven,  must  never  be  defended. 
No  man  was  ever  more  impressed  than  St.  Louis  with  a 
belief  in  the  duty  of  exterminating  all  enemies  to  his 
own  faith.  With  these  he  thought  no  layman  ought  to 
risk  himself  in  the  perilous  ways  of  reasoning,  but  to 
make  answer  with  his  sword  as  stoutly  as  a  strong  arm 
and  a  fiery  zeal  could  carry  that  argument.'  Though, 
fortunately  for  his  fiime,  the  persecution  against  the 
Albigeois,  which  had  been  the  disgrace  of  hu  father's 
short  reign,  was  at  an  end  before  he  reached  manhood, 
he  suffered  an  hypocritical  monk  to  establish  a  tribunal 
at  Paris  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  where  many  inno- 
cent persons  suffered  death. 

But  no  events  in  Louis's  life  were  more  memorable 
than  his  two  crusades,  which  lead  us  to  look  back  on 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  mopt  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  European  histoiy.  Though  the  crusades 
involved  all  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  without 
belonging  particularly  to  Any  one,  yet,  as  France  was 
more  distinguished  than  the  rest  in  most  of  those  enter* 
prises,  I  shall  introduce  the  subject  as  a  sort  of  digres- 
sion from  the  main  course  of  French  history. 

Even  before  the  violation  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracen 
arms  it  had  been  a  prevailing  custom  among  t^ 
the  Christians  of  Europe  to  visit  those  scenes  o^mOM. 
rendered  interesting  by  religion,  partiy  through  delight 
in  the  effects  of  local  association,  partly  in  obedience  to 
the  prejudices  or  commands  of  superstition.  These  pil- 
grimages became  more  frequent  in  later  times,  in  spite, 
perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the  danger  and  hardsnips 

'  Anai  yoiu  dit-Je,  me  dlst  le  T07,  This  ipumgs^  which  ahowi  a  tolerabl* 

que  nnl,  ii  n'est  grant  clerc,  et  theologien  degree  of  bigotry,  did  not  require  to  be 

perfidt,  nedeitdlepateranz  Jal6:  nude  itnined&rtberstiUbyMoeheimfToLiii. 

doit  romme  lay.  qnant  U  dt  meadire  de  p.  273  (edit  1803).    I  may  obeerre,  by 

la  foj  chretienDe,  defeodre  la  choee,  non  the  way.  that   this  writer,   who  sees 

pai  seolament  dee  paroles,  mala  k  bonne  nothing  In  Louis  IX.  except  his  Intole- 

eapee  tnuMbant,  et  en  firapper  les  mkli-  nmoe.  ou^t  not  to  have  charged  him 

nns  «t  meKreans  a  tzaTers  to  oorpe  tent  with  Issuing  an  edict  In  fhronr  of  the 

qu'eUe  y  poorra  entrer.— Jolnrllle,  In  InquisitleQ  in  1329,  when  be  had  net 

CoilectioD  Jsa  Memolres,  torn.  L  pb  23.  essumod  the  goremmeDt 
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wbicli  attended  them.  For  a  while  the  Mohammedan 
possessors  of  Jerusalem  permitted,  or  even  encouraged, 
a  devotion  which  they  found  lucrative;  but  this  was 
interrupted  whenever  tiie  ferocious  insolence  with  which 
they  regarded  all  infidels  got  the  better  of  their  rapacity. 
During  the  eleventh  century,  when,  £rom  increasing 
superstition  and  some  particular  fancies,  the  pilgrims 
were  more  numerous  than  ever,  a  change  took  place  in 
the  government  of  Palestine,  which  was  overrun  by  the 
Turkish  hordes  from  the  North.  These  barbarians 
treated  the  visitors  of  Jerusalem  with  still  greater  con- 
tumely, mingling  with  their  Mohammedan  bigotry  a 
consciousness  df  strength  and  courage,  and  a  scorn  of 
the  Chiistians,  whom  they  knew  only  by  the  debased 
natives  of  Greece  and  Syria,  or  by  these  humble  and 
defenceless  palmers.  When  such  insults  became  known 
throughout  Europe,  they  excited  a  keen  sensation  of 
resentment  among  nations  equajly  courageous  and 
devout,  which,  though  wanting  as  yet  any  definite 
means  of  satisfying  itself,  was  ripe  for  whatever  £iivour- 
able  conjuncture  might  arise. 

Twenty  years  before  the  firat  crusade  Gregory  VII* 
had  projected  the  scheme  of  embodying  Europe  in  arms 
against  Asia — a  scheme  worthy  of  his  daring  mind,  and 
which,  perhaps,  was  never  forgotten  by  Urban  II.,  who 
in  everything  loved  to  imitate  his  great  predecessor.* 
This  design  of  Gregory  was  founded  upon  the  supplica* 
tion  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael,  wluch  was  renewed 
by  Alexius  Comnenus  to  Urban  with  increased  impor- 
tunity. The  Turks  had  now  taken  Nice,  and  threatened, 
from  the  opposite  shore,  the  very  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. Every  one  knows  whose  hand  held  the  torch 
to  that  inflammable  mass  of  enthusiasm  that  pervaded 
Enrope;  the  hermit  of  Pioardy,  who,  roused  by  wit- 
nessed wrongs  and  imagined  visions,  journeyed  from 
land  to  land,  the  apostle  of  an  holy  war.  The  preacldng 
of  Peter  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Urban. 
*"^'      '  In  the  councils  of  Piacenza  and  of  Clermont 


*  Grespory  addrened,  la  10Y4,  a  sort  of  walls  of  Constantinople.    No  mention  i»r 

eocycllc  letter  to  all  who  wonld  defend  Palestine  is  made  in  this  letter.    LabW, 

tbe  Christian  faith,  enforring  upon  them  Concilia,  t  z.  p.  44.    6L  Hare,  Abn^ 

the  daty  of  taking  up  anns  against  the  Chroo.  de  I'Uisl.  de  I'ltalie,  t  ill.  (k 

&«r«cens»  who  had  almost  oome  up  to  the  6M. 
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tke  deliverance  of  JeroBalem  waa  eloquently  recom- 
mended and  erultingly  undertaken.  **  It  is  the  will  of 
God!"  was  the  tumultuous  cry  that  broke  from  the 
heart  and  lips  of  the  assembly  at  Clermont ;  and  these 
words  afford  at  once  the  most  obyious  and  most  certain 
explanation  of  the  leading  principle  of  the  crusades. 
Later  vnriters,  incapable  of  sympathising  with  the  blind 
fervour  of  zeal,  or  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  its  effect 
somewhat  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  times, 
have  sought  political  reasons  for  that  which  resulted 
only  from  predominant  affections.  No  suggestion  of 
these  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  contemporary  histo- 
rians. To  rescue  the  Greek  empire  from  its  imminent 
penl,  and  thus  to  secure  Christendom  from  enemies 
who  professed  towards  it  eternal  hostility,  might  have 
been  a  legitimate  and  magnanimous  ground  of  interfer- 
ence ;  but  it  operated  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  upon  those 
who  took  the  cross.  Itai^ee,  indeed, 'strange  ignorance 
of  the  eleventh  century  to  ascribe  such  refinements  of 
Later  times  even  to  the  princes  of  that  age.  The  Turks 
were  no  doubt  repelled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  crusaders ;  but  this  was  a  collateral 
effect  of  their  enterprise.  Nor  had  they  any  disposition 
to  serve  the  interest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  soon 
came  to  hate,  and  not  entirely  without  provocation,  with 
almost  as  much  animosity  as  the  Moslems  themselves. 

Every  means  was  used  to  excite  an  epidemical  frenzy : 
the  remission  of  penance,  the  dispensation  from  those 
practices  of  self-denial  which  superstition  imposed  or 
suspended  at  pleasure,  the  absolution  of  all  sins,  and  the 
assurance  of  eternal  felicity.  None  doubted  that  such 
as  perished  in  the  war  received  immediately  the  reward 
of  martyrdom.^  False  miracles  and  fanatical  prophecies, 
which  were  never  so  frequent,  wrought  up  the  enthu- 
siasm to  a  still  higher  pitch.  And  these  devotional 
feelings,  which  are  usually  thwarted  and  balanced  by 
other  passions,  fell  in  vdth  every  motive  that  could  in 
fluence  the  men  of  that  time ;  vnth  curiosity,  restless- 
ness, the  love  of  licence,  thirst  for  war,  emulation, 
ambition.     Of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross,  some 

b  Nam  qai  pro  Christ!  mnoine  decer-  iDfiunIn,  venim  et  peocaminum  et  delio 
tMites,  In  ade  fklcUiun  et  CbTLillan&  turum  omnimixlam  creflimus  aboUtloiiciu 
ouUtil  dicontur  bccumbere.  noo  nltim    pnimcrerL    Will.  Tjt.  1.  x.  c  90. 

D  2 
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pro'bably  from  the  beginning  fipeculated  npon  forming 
independent  ostabliBlunents  in  the  East.  In  later 
periods  the  temporal  benefits  of  undertaking  a  crusade 
undoubtedly  blended  themselyes  with  less  selfish  consi- 
derations. Men  resorted  to  Palestine,  as  in  modem  timoB 
they  have  done  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to  redeem  their 
fame,  or  repair  their  fortune.  Thus  Qui  de  Lusignan, 
after  flying  from  France  for  murder,  was  ultimately 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  more  vulgar 
class  were  held  out  inducements  which,  though  ab- 
sorbed in  the  overruling  fanaticism  of  the  first  crusade* 
might  be  exceedingly  efficacious  when  it  began  rather 
to  flag.  During  the  time  that  a  crusader  bore  the  cross 
he  was  free  from  suit  for  his  debts,  and  the  interest  of 
them  was  entirely  abolished ;  he  was  exempted,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  from  taxes,  and  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  church,  so  that  he  could  not  be  impleaded 
in  any  civil  court,  except  on  criminal  charges,  or  dis- 
putes relating  to  land.*" 

None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  took  a  part  in  the 
first  crusade;  but  many  of  their  chief  vassals,  great 
part  of  the  inferior  nobility,  and  a  countless  multitude 
of  the  common  people.  The  priests  left  their  parishes, 
and  the  monks  their  cells ;  and  though  the  peasantry 
were  then  in  general  bound  to  the  soil,  we  find  no 
check  given  to  their  emigration  for  this  cause.  Num- 
bers of  women  and  children  swelled  the  crowd ;  it  ap- 
peared a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  lepel  any  one  from  a  work 
which  was  considered  as  the  manifest  design  of  Provi- 
dence. But  if  it  were  lawful  to  interpret  the  will  of 
Providence  by  events,  few  undertakings  have  been  more 
branded  by  its  disapprobation  than  the  crusades.  So 
many  crimes  and  so  much  misery  have  seldom  been 
accumulated  in  so  short  a  space  as  in  the  three  years  of 
the  first  expedition.  We  snould  be  warranted  by  con- 
temporary writers  in  stating  the  loss  of  the  Christians 
alone  during  this  period  at  nearly  a  million ;  but  at  the 
least  computation  it  must  have  exceeded  half  that  ntini« 
ber.*    To  engage  in  the  crusade,  and  to  perish  in  it, 

'  Otho   of  Frisingen,  c  36,  has   In-  in    1214.     Ordonnances    des    Roto    de 

vtrtod  a  Imll  of  Eugenina  IH.  in  1146,  France,  torn.  i.    See  also  Da  Gauge,  too. 

containing    some    of   these    privileges.  Cnicis  Privilegla. 
Otheiv  an  granted  by  PhiUp  Angnstos       *  Williaro  of  Tyre  sfiys  that  at  the 
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were  almost  synonjmotis.  Few  of  tliose  myriads  who 
were  inustered  in  the  plains  of  Nice  returned  to  gladden 
their  friends  in  Europe  with  the  story  of  their  triumph 
at  Jerusalem.  Besieging  alternately  and  besieged  in 
Antioch,  they  drained  to  the  lees  the  cup  of  misery: 
three  hundred  thousand  sat  down  before  that  place; 
next  year  there  remained  but  a  sixth  part  to  pursue  the 
enterprise.  But  their  losses  were  least  in  uii  field  of 
battle ;  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  European  prowess 
was  constantly  displayed;  the  angel  of  Asia,  to  apply 
the  bold  language  of  our  poet,  high  and  unmatchable, 
where  her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian lances  bore  all  before  them  in  their  shock  from 
Nice  to  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  JeruscJem.  It 
was  here,  where  their  triumph  was  consum-  ^•^^®••• 
mated,  that  it  was  stained  with  the  most  atrocious  mas- 
sacre ;  not  limited  to  the  hour  of  resistance,  but  re- 
newed deliberately  even  after  that  famous  penitential 
procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  might  have 
calmed  their  ferocious  dispositions,  if,  through  the  mis- 
guided enthusiasm  of  the  enterprise,'  it  had  not  been 
rather  calculated  to  excite  them.* 

The  conquests  obtained  at  such  a  price  by  the  first 
crusade  were  chiefly  comprised  in  the  mari-  j^y„^j^^. 
time  parts  of  Syria.      Except  the   state  of  quests  in 
Edessa  beyond  the  Euphrates,'  which,  in  its  ^^^^ 
beet  days,  extended  over  great  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  Latin  possessions  never  reached  more  than  a  few 
leagues  from  the  sea.     Within  the  hairier  of  Mount 
Libanus  their  arms  might  be  feared,  but  their  power 
was  never  establislied ;  and  the  prophet  was  still  in- 

xevlew  before  K!oe  there  were  found  tion  of  his  great  woric     The  orlgiiiAl 

6MMKW  of  both  Mset,  exclusive  of  100,000  writers  are  cbiefly  collected  In  two  fgliu 

eavBlTyanned  in  mail.   L.  U.  c.  23.  Bat  volumes,  entitled  Qesta  Del  per  Ffsdcob. 

Folk  of  Chartres  reckons  the  same  num-  Hanover,  1611. 

ber,  besides  women,  children,  and  priests.       f  Edessa  was  a  little  Christian  princi- 

An  ^wwwMft  slaughter  had  previonslj  pality,  surrounded  by,  and  tributary  to, 

been  made  in  Hungary  of  the  rabble  the  Turks.     The  inhabitants  inrlled 

nader  Qaultier  Ssn^Avoir.  Baldwin,  on  his  progress  in  fbe  first  cru- 

*  The  work  of  Mallly  entitled  UEsprlt  sade,  and  he  made  no  great  scruple  of 

deaOtobades  is  deserving  of  considerable  supplanting  the  reigning  prince,  who 

praise  fin-  its  dillgBnoe  and  impartialitj.  indeed  is  represented  as  a  tyrant  and 

It  carries  the  history,  however,  no  firther  usurper.    Esprit  des  Croisades,  t  iv.  ]x 

tlMR  the  first  expedition.    Gibbon's  two  6X    De  QuipMSi  Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  II 

dnpten   on  tiie  crTisades,  thou^  not  p-  13S-162. 
wlthont  maocnndes,  are  a  briUlant  par- 
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yoked  in  the  mosques  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The 
principality  of  Antioch  to  the  north,  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  with  its  feudal  dependencies  of  Tripoli  and 
Tiberias  to  the  south,  were  assigned,  the  one  to  Boe- 
mond,  a  brother  of  Bobert  Ouiscard,  coimt  of  Apulia, 
the  other  to  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,'  whose  extraordinary 
merit  had  justly  raised  him  to  a  degree  of  influence 
with  thegohief  crusaders  that  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  a  legitimate  authority.''  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  Tyre,  Ascalon,  and  the  other  cities  upon 
the  sea-coast,  were  subjected  by  the  successors  of  God- 
frey on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  But  as  their  enemies 
had  been  stunned,  not  killed,  by  the  western  storm,  the 
Latins  were  constantly  molested  by  the  Mohammedans 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were  exposed  as  the  outposts 
of  Christendom,  with  no  respite  and  few  resources.  A 
s^cfjod  second  crusade,  in  which  the  emperor  Conrad 
crusade.  UI.  and  Louis  YII.  of  France  were  engaged, 
AJX1U7.  QQ^i^^  wiih  seventy  thousand  cavalry,  made 
scarce  any  diversion ;  and  that  vast  army  wasted  away 
in  the  passage  of  Natolia.' 

The  decline  of  the  Christian  establishments  in  Uie 
East  is  ascribed  by  William  of  Tyre  to  the  extreme 
OecUneof  viciousuess  of  their  manners,  to  the  adoption 
the  Latin  of  European  arms  by  the  orientals,  and  to  the 
ues  iif£  union  of  the  Mohammedan  principalities  under 
^^'^  a  single  chief.*'    Without  denying  the  opera- 

i  Oodfrey  never  took  the  tlUe  of  King  might  be  something  peculiar  In  the  blade. 

i'f  Jerusalem,  not  choosing,  he  said,  to  desires  him  to  do  the  same  with  kis 

wear  a  crown  of  gold  In  that  dty  where  sword ;  and  the  hero  obliges  him  by  de- 

liis  Savionr  lud    been  crowned  with  molishlng  a  aecood  camel.    Will.  Tyr.  L 

thoma.    Baldwin.  Oodfrey's  brother,  who  ix.o.2*i. 

sacceeded  hitai  within  two  years,  entitles  ^  Vertot  puts  the  destniction  In  the 

himself.   Rex    Hieruaalem,    Latiuurum  second  cmaade  at  two  hundred  thousand 

primus.    Will.  lyr.  1.  ii.  c  12.  men  (Hlgt.  de  Maltbe,  p.  129) ;  and  from 


b  The  heroes  of  the  cnuade  are  Just  William  of  Tyre's  language,  there 

like  those  of  romance.    Godfrey  is  not  no  reaaoa  to  consider  this  an  ezaggsra- 

only  the  wisest  but  the  strongest  man  in  tion.    L.  zri.  c  19. 

the  army.    Perhaps  Tasao  has  lost  some  k  L.  xxl.  c  7.    John  of  Vftry  also 

part  of  this  phj/tuxd  superiority  for  the  mentions  the  change  of  weapons  by  the 

lake  of  contrasting  him  with  the  imagi-  Saracens  In  imitation  of  the  Latins,  using 

nary  Rinaldo.     He  cleaves  a  Turk  in  the  lances  and  coat  of  mail  instead  of 

twain  from  the  shoulder  to  the  haunch,  bows  and  arroivs,  c.  92.     But.  actording 

A  noble  Arab,  after  the  taking  of  Jem-  to  a  more  ancient  writer,  part  of  8oliman'« 

salem,  requests  him  to  try  his  sword  upon  (the  Kilidge  Ar<slan  of  Dc  Ouignes)  army 

a  camel,  when  Godfrey,  with  ease,  cuts  in  the  first  cnisade  wa«  in  armour,  loricis 

^  the  bead.  The  Arab,  suspecting  there  et  galeis  et  clypeis  aureis  valde  armatL 
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lion  of  these  causes,  and  especially  the  last,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  one  more  ludical  than  all  the  three,  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  means  of  self-defence.  The  kingdom  wt 
Jemsalem  was  guarded  only,  exclusive  of  European 
volunteers,  by  the  feudal  service  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  knights,  attended  each  by  four  archers  on 
horseback,  by  a  militia  of  five  thousand  and  seventy-five 
burghers,  and  by  a  conscription,  in  great  exigencies,  of 
the  remaining  population.""  William  of  Tyre  mentions 
an  army  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  horse  and 
fifteen  thousand  foot,  as  the  greatest  which  had  ever 
been  collected,  and  predicts  the  utmost  success  from  it, 
if  -wisely  conducted."  This  was  a  little  before  the 
irruption  of  Saladin«  In  the  last  fatal  battle  Lusignan 
seems  to  have  had  somewhat  a  larger  force."  Nothing 
can  more  strikingly  evince  the  ascendancy  of  Europe 
than  the  resistance  of  these  Frankish  acquisitions  in 
Syria  during  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Several  of 
their  victories  over  the  Moslems  were  obtained  against 
such  disparity  of  numbers,  that  they  may  be  compared 
with  whatever  is  most  illustrious  in  history  or  romance.** 
These  perhaps  were  less  due  to  the  descendants  of  the 
first  crusaders,  settled  in  the  Holy  Land,*!  than  to  those  vo- 
lunteers from  Europe  whom  martial  ardour  and  religious 
seal  impelled  to  the  service.  It  was  the  penance  commonly 
imposed  upon  men  of  rank  for  the  most  heinous  crimes, 

AlbertoB  Aqaensis,  L  ti.  c.  27.    I  may  to  aettie  In  it 

add  to  this  a  testimony  of  another  kind,  "  L.  zxli.  c  Vt. 

not  kss  decUTe.    Ia  the  abbey  of  St.  <*  A   primo    introlta    Latinorum    in 

Denis  there  were  ten  pictures,  in  stained  terran\  sanctam,  says  John  de  Vitry, 

glaia,  representing  sieges  and  battles  in  nostri  tot  milites  in  nno  proello  congre- 

tbe  flrrt  cmsade.     These  were  made  by  gare  nequiverunt.     Erant  enim   mille 

ontar  of  Snger,  the  minister  of  Loots  VL,  ducenti  milites  lorlcati ;  peditum  antem 

md  consequently  In  the  early  part  of  the  com  annis,  arcubus  et  balistts  cirdter 

twelfth  century.     In  many  of  them  the  viginti  miUla,  infaustn  expeditiori  inter- 

TintB  are  painted  in  coats  of  mail,  some-  ftaine  dicuntnr.    Gesta  Dei  per  lYancos, 

tfanes  e^n  in  a  plated  cnlxass.    In  others  p.  1118. 

tliey  are  quite  unarmed,  and  in  flowing  P  A  brief  Bummary  of  these  victories  is 

robca.     HoDtfiuicon,   Monnmena  de  la  given  by  John  of  Vitry,  c  93. 

Moiwxcfaie  Franfaise,  t  L  plTsO.  1  Many  of  these  were  of  a  mongrel  ez- 

<■  GibboD,  c  29,  note  126.    Jerusalem  traction,  descended  fnm  a  Frank  parent 

Itaelfwasveiy  thinly  inhabited.    For  all  on  one  side,  and  Syrian  on  the  other. 

tbe  heathens,  says  William  of  Tyre,  had  These  were  called  Foulains,  Pnllanl ;  and 

peridied  in  the  massacre  when  the  city  were  looked  upon  as  a  mean,  degenerate 

WW  taken ;  or,  Jf  any  escaped,  they  were  race.   Dm  Osnge ;  Gloss,  v.  Pullani ;  and 

BOt  allowed  to  return:  no  heathen  being  Observations  sur  JoinvtUe,  in  Collection 

tboQgbt  fit  to  dwell  in  the  holy  city,  dm  M^moires  nrlaUfs  k  I'Histolre  dt 

Baldwin  Invited  some  Arabian  ChrlstUujs  ):  ranee,  t.  U.  p.  190. 
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to  serve  a  number  of  years  under  the  banner  of  Hie 
croBs.    Thus  a  perpetual  supply  of  warriors  was  poured 
in  from  Europe ;  and  in  this  sense  the  crusades  may  be 
said  to  have  lasted  without   intermission   during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Latin  settlements.    Of  these  de- 
fenders the  most  renowned  were  the  military  orders  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John/  instituted,  the  one  in  1124,  the  other  in  1118, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  Holy  Land.     The 
Teutonic  order,  established  in  1190,  when  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  was  falling,  soon  diverted  its  schemes  of 
holy  warfare  to  a  very  different  quarter  of  the  world. 
Large    estates,  as  well    in    Palestine   as    throughout 
Europe,  enriched  the  two  former  institutions ;  but  the 
pride,  rapaoiousness,  and  misconduct  of  both,  especiall  j 
of  the  Templars,  ^pem  to  have  balanced  the  advantaged 
derived  firom  their  valour.*     At    length  tibie 
Ajx  1187.  £|g^^(jyg  Saladin,  usurping  the  throne  of  a  feeble 
dynasty  which  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  broke  in  upon  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem ;  the  king  and  the  kingdom  fell 
into  his  hands;   nothing  remained  but  a  few  strong 
towns  upon  the  sea-coast. 
These  misfortunes  roused  once  more  the  princes  of 
Xhird       Europe,  and  the  third  crusade  was  undertaken 
«"»*«i^  .  by  three  of  her  sovereigns,  the  greatest  in 
A.aii89.  personal   estimation   as  well  aa  dignity — ^by 
the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  and  our  own  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion.     But  this, 
like  the  preceding  enterprise,  failed  of  permanent  effect ; 
and  those  feats  of  romantic  prowess  which  made  the 
name  of  Richard  so  famous  both  in  Europe  and  Asia* 
proved  only  the  total  inefficacy  of  all  exertions  in  an 
attempt  so  impracticable ;  Palestine  was  never  the  scene 
AJK 1204.  of  another  crusade.     One  great  armament  was 
A.a  1218.  diverted  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  and 

'  The  St.  John    ct  Jenualem   was  thonnnd,  in  Enrope.    The  latter  were 

neither  the  ETengeliit  nor  yet  the  Bap-  almost  as  much  reproached  aa  the  Teov 

tist»  hat  a  certain  Cypriot,  Bumamed  the  plan  for  their  pride  and  avarice.     I* 

Charitable,  who  bad  been  patriarch  of  zviil.  o.  6. 

Alexandria.                    ^  t  AVhen  a  Turk's  hone  started  at  • 

*  See  a  cunoua  instance  of  the  mis-  bush,  he  would  chide  him.  JoiuTilie  lajfi 

eooduct  and^nsolence  of  the  Templars,  with,  Cuidee-ta  qu'y  aolt  le  roi  Rkhairi  I 

In  WiUiam  of  Tyre,  1.  zx.  c  82.    The  Women  kept  their  children  quiet  with 

Tfsnplaxk  poeeessed  nine  thousand  ma-  the  threat  of  bringing  Rkhard  to  thaw^ 
son.  and  the  knights  of  St  John  nineteen 
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anotlier  wasted  in  fniitless  attempts  upon  Egypt.  The 
emperor  Frederic  U.  afterwards  procured  the  restoration 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens ;  but  the  Christian  princes 
of  S^Tia  were  imable  to  defend  it,  and  their  possessions 
were  gradually  reduced  to  the  maritime  towns.  Acre, 
the  last  of  these,  was  finally  taken  by  storm  in  1291 ; 
and  its  ruin  closes  the  history  of  the  Latin  dominion  in 
Syria,  which  Europe  had  already  ceased  to  protect. 

The  two  last  crusades  were  imdertaken  by  St.  Louis. 
In  the  first  he  was  attended  by  2800  knights  cn,sadcs  of 
and  50,000  ordinary  troops."  He  landed  at  stLonia. 
Danuetta  in  Egypt,  for  that  coimtry  was  now  ^^-  ^^** 
deemed  the  key  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  easily  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city.  But  advancing  up  the  country, 
he  found  natural  impediments  as  well  as  enemies  in  his 
way;  the  Turks  assailed  him  with  Greek  fire,  an  iu- 
Bt^ment  of  wai£ii»  almost  as  surprising  and  terrible  u 
gunpowder;  he  lost  his  brother  the  count  of  Artois, 
with  many  knights,  at  Massoura,  near  Cairo  ;  and  began 
too  late  a  retreat  towards  Damietta.  Such  calamities 
now  fell  upon  this  devoted  army  as  have  scarce  ever 
been  surpassed ;  hunger  and  want  of  every  kind,  aggra- 
Tated  by  an  unsparing  pestilence.  At  length  the  king 
was  made  nrisoner,  and  very  few  of  the  anny  escaped 
the  Turkish  scimitar  in  battle  or  in  captivity.  Four 
hundred  thousand  livres  were  paid  as  a  ransom  for 
Louis.  He  returned  to  France,  and  passed  near  twenty 
years  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  his  best 
title  to  canonization.  But  the  fatal  illusions  of  supersti- 
tion were  still  always  at  his  heart;  nor  did  it  fail  to  bo 
painfully  observed  by  his  subjects  that  he  still  kept  the 
cross  upon  his  garment.  His  last  expedition 
was  originally  designed  for  Jerusalem.  But  ^^'^  ^ 
he  had  received  some  intimation  that  the  king  of  Tunis 
was  desirous  of  embracing  Christianity.  That  these  in- 
tentions might  be  carried  into  effect,  he  sailed  out  of  his 
way  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city. 
A  fever  here  put  an  end  to  his  life,  sacrificed  to  that 

*  The  AnJUaa  wrlten  glre  Um  9500  ban's  authority,  I  pat  the  main  body  at 

kni^ts   and    ISOfiOO  oanunoH  aoldlen.  50,000;  but,if  Jolnville  has  stated  thii« 

Bat  I  greatly  prefer  the  aathority  of  I  have  mteed  the  paange    Their  TSflBils 

JdnTille,  who  has  twice  mentioned  the  amounted  to  1800. 
orkBlghtt  in  the  text.    OnQib- 
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mling  passion  which  never  would  have  fonsakon  hin\ 
But  he  had  survived  the  spirit  of  the  crusades ;  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  to  Egypt  had  cured  his  subjects, 
though  not  himself,  of  their  folly ; "  his  son,  after 
making  terms  with  Tunis,  returned  to  France;  the 
Christians  were  suffered  to  lose  what  they  still  retained 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  though  many  princes  in  subse- 
quent ages  talked  loudly  of  renewing  the  war,  the  pro- 
mise, if  it  were  ever  sincere,  was  never  accomplished. 

Louis  IX.  had  increased  the  royal  domain  by  the 
annexation  of  several  counties  and  other  less  impor- 

Philip  ilL  tant  fiefs ;    but  soon  after  the  accession   of 

xjK  1270.  Philip  III.  (Bumamed  ihe  Bold)  it  received  a 
far  more  considerable  augmentation.  Alfonso,  the  late 
king's  brother,  had  been  invested  with  the  county  of 
Poitou,  ceded  by  Henry  III.,  together  with  part  of 
Auvei^e  and  of  Saintonge  ;  and  held  also,  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  remains  of  tlie  great  fief  of  Toulouse,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Jane,  heiress  of  Raymond  VII.  Upon 
his  death,  and  that  of  hi&  countess,  which  hap* 

^*^  ^^^'  pened  about  the  same  time,  the  king  entered 

into  possession  of  all  these  territories.   This  acquisition 

brought  the  sovereigns  of  France  into  contact  with  naw 

neighbours,   the  kings  of  Aragon  and  the  powers   of 

Italy.      The  first  great  and    lasting  foreign 

^^  ^^°*  war  which  they  carried  on  was  that  of  Philip 
lU.  and  Philip  IV.  against  the  former  kingdom,  excited 
by  the  insurrection  of  Sicily.  Though  effecting  no 
change  in  the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  this  war 

*  The  refonl  of  Joinville  to  aooom-  Jets.    Depuis  onj-je  dire  a  plndeara,  qnr 

pany  the  king  in  this  Moond  cnuade  is  cenx  qui  luy  oonaeillerent  reuterprlnac 

rery  memorable,  and  gives  ns  an  injdgfat  de  la  croix  flrent  xm  tres  grant  mal,  el 

into  the  bad  effects  of  both  expeditions,  pecherent  moriellemenfc.  Car  tandii  qu'tl 

La  Roy  de  Frauoe  et  le  Roy  de  Navarre  ftist  an  royaome  de  Fnnoe,  toot  aoo 

me  pressoient  fort  de  me  croiaer,  et  en<  royanme  vivoit  en  paix,  et  regnolt  Jna- 

treprendre  le  chemln  du  pelerinage  de  la  tioe.     £t  Incontinent  qu'il  en  ftut  en, 

croix.     Mala  je  lenr  reqxmdi,  que  tandls  tout  oommen^a  k  dtfcUner  et  k  emptrer. 

que  J'avoie  estd  oultre-mer  au  service  de  —  T.  ii.  p.  168. 

TMeu,  qne  les  gens  et  ofSoen  da  Roy  de       In  the  Fabltanx  of  Le  Qnuid  d'Aus^y 

France  avoient  trop  grev€  et  fbnll^  mes  we  have  a  neat  poem  by  Rutnboeuf,  a 

satjetSi  tant  qu'ik  en  estolent  apovris ;  writer  of  St  Louis's  age,  in  a  dialogne 

tenement  qne  Jamfis  il  ne  seroit  que  between  a  cnuader  and  a  non-croaader, 

«nlx  et  moy  ne  nous  en  sortissons.     Et  wherein,  though  he  gives  the  last  war>| 

veole  clerement,  si  Je  me  mectoie  an  to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  he  destgaaJ 

pelerinage  de  la  croix,  que  oe  eeroit  la  the  oppoaite  scale  to  prsponderato  ^T. 

UiUdo  iestractlon  de  mesdix  povres  sub-  li.  p.  163. 
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may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Italy,  to  -which  it  more 
peculiarly  belongs. 

There  still  remained  five  great  and  ancient  fiefs  of 
the  French  crown ;    Champagne,   Guienne,  Flanders, 
Bnigondy,    and    Biitany.     But    Philip  IV.,   ndUptiie 
usually  (^ed  the  Fair,  married  the  heiress  of  ^•"' 
the  first,  a  little  before  his  father's  death ;  and  ^^  **"• 
although  he  govenied  that  county  in  her  name,  without 
pretending  to  reunite  it  to  the  royal  domain,  it  was,  at 
least  in  a  political  sense,  no  lonp^r  a  part  of  the  feudal 
body.     With  some  of  his  other  vassals  Philip  used  more 
violent  methods.  A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  this 
prince  and  Philip  Augustus.     But  while  in  ambition, 
yiolence  of  temper,  and  unprincipled  rapacity,  as  well 
as  in  the  success  of  their  attempts  to  establish  ^g-^^iae- 
an  absolute  authority,  they  may  be  considered  mem  of  ttie 
as  nearly  equal,  we  may  remark  this  diflFerence,  SoSmAy 
that  Philip  the  Fair,  who  was  destitute  of  mili-  ^<ter  Mi 
tary  talents,  gained  those  ends  by  dissimula-  '^^ 
tion  which  his  predecessor  had  reached  by  force. 

The  duchy  of  Guienne,  though  somewhat  abridged  ol 
its  original  extent,  was  still  by  far  the  most  considerable 
of  the  French  fie£s,  even  independently  of  its  connexion 
with  England.^  Philip,  by  dint  of  perfidy,  and  by  the 
egregious  incapacity  of  Edmund,  brother  of  Edward  I., 
contrived  to  obtain,  and  to  keep  for  several  years,  the 
possession  of  this  great  province.  A  quarrel 
among  some  French  and  English  sailors  having  ^^  *^** 
provoked  retaliation,  till  a  sort  of  piratical  war  com- 
menced between  the  two  countries,  Edward,  as  duke  of 
Guienne,  was  summoned  into  the  king's  court  to  answer 
for  the  trespass  of  his  subjects.  Upon  this  he  despatched 
his  brother  to  settle  terms  of  reconciliation,  with  fuller 

'  FbiUp  was  highly  offfended  that  in-  P.  rege  Frands-,  E.  rege  Anglia  teoent* 

itnuiMnts  mad«  In  Oolenne  should  he  dncatnm  Aqnltanie.    Several  precedents 

dated  br  the  jear  of  Edwaid's  reign,  and  were  shown  by  the  English  where  the 

not  <rfhis  own.    This  almost  sole  had^  counts  of  Toulouse  had  used  the  form, 

of  scrvereignty  had  leen  preserved  by  the  Regnante  A.  comite  Tolose.     Rymer, 

Uingi  of  France  during  all  the  feudal  L  11.  p.  1083.    As  this  is  the  flrBt  time 

Bgai.     A  struggle  took  place  about  It,  that  I  quote  Rymer,  it  may  be  proper  to 

which  is  recorded  in  a  curious  letter  from  observe  that  my  relbrenoes  are  to  the 

John  de  Orellli  to  Kdward.    The  French  London  edition,  the  paging  of  which  is 

Kmn  at  last  consented  to  let  dates  be  preserved  on  the  margin  of  that  printed 

(has  expresMd :  Actum  fuit.  regimnte  at  the  Hagua. 
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powers  than  should  have  been  intrusted  to  so  credulous 
a  negotiator.  Philip  so  outwitted  this  prince,  through 
a  fictitious  treaty,  as  to  procure  from  him  the  surrender 
of  all  the  fortresjses  iir  Guienne.  He  then  threw  off  the 
mask,  and,  after  again  summoning  Edward  to  appear, 
pronounced  the  confiscation  of  his  fief.'  This  business  is 
the  greatest  blemish  in  the  political  character  of  Edward. 
But  his  eagerness  about  the  acquisition  of  Scotland  ren- 
dered him  less  sensible  to  the  danger  of  a  possession  in 
many  respects  more  valuable ;  and  the  spirit  of  resistance 
among  the  English  nobility,  which  his  arbitrary  mea- 
sures had  provoked,  broke  out  very  opportunely 

▲.u  1303.  £^^  Philip,  to  thwart  every  effort  for  the  re- 
covery of  Ghiienne  by  arms.  But  after  repeated  eus- 
Eensions  of  hostilities  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded, 
y  which  Philip  restored  the  province,  on  the  agree- 
ment of  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Isabel  and  the 
heir  of  England. 

To  this  restitution  he  was  chiefly  induced  by  the  ill 
success  that  attended  his  arms  in  Flanders,  another  of 
the  great  fiefe  which  this  ambitious  monarch  had  en- 
deavoured to  confiscate.  We  have  not,  perhaps,  as  clear 
evidence  of  the  original  injustice  of  his  proceedings  to- 
wards the  count  of  Flanders  as  in  the  case  of  Guienne  ; 
but  he  certainly  twice  detained  his  person,  once  after 
drawing  him  on  some  pretext  to  his  court,  and  again,  in 
violation  of  the  faith  pledged  by  his  generals.  The 
Flemings  made,  however,  so  vigorous  a  resist- 
ance, that  Philip  was  imable  to  reduce  that 
^mall  country;  and  in  one  &mou8  battle  at  Oourtray 
they  discomfited  a  powerful  army  with  that  utter  loss 
and  ignominy  to  which  the  undisciplined  impetuosity  of 
the  French  nobles  was  pre-eminently  exposed.' 

Two  other  acquisitions  of  Philip  the  Fair  deserve 
notice ;  that  of  the  counties  of  Angoul^me  and  La  Marche, 
upon  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  (and,  as  it  seems,  a  very 
harsh  one)  passed  against  the  reigning  count ;  and  that 
of  the  cify  of  Lyons,  and  its  adjacent  territory,  which 

'  In  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  *  The  Flemiogi  took  at  Ooortnj  4000 

txanaactlon  I  have  been  gafded  by  several  pair  of  c^lt  spurs,  which  were  only  worn 

instminentB  in  Bymer,  which  leave  no  by  knights.  These  Velly,  happily  enoogU 

donbt  on  my  mind.    Velly  of  ooane  re-  compares  to  Hsnnifial's  three  boaheU  of 

prwscnf  the  mttier  more  tavooniDiy  for  gold  rings  at  Osimn. 
Philip. 
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had  not  even  feudally  been  STibject  to  the  orown  of 
France  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Lyons  was 
the  dowry  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Louis  lY.,  on  her 
marriage  with  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  was  be- 
queathed with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom  by  Kodolph,  in 
1032,  to  the  empire.  Frederic  Barbarossa  conferred 
upon  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  all  regalian  rights  over 
the  city,  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar.  France  seems 
to  have  had  no  concern  with  it,  till  St.  Louis  was  called 
in  as  a  mediator  in  disputes  between  tlie  chapter  and 
the  city,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see,  and  took  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  upon  himself  for  the  time.  Philip  III. , 
having  been  chosen  arbitrator  in  similar  circumstances, 
insisted,  before  he  would  restore  the  jurisdiction,  upon 
an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  new  archbishop.  This  oath, 
which  could  be  demanded,  it  seems,  by  no  right  but  that 
of  force,  continued  to  be  taken,  till,  in  1310,  an  arch- 
bishop resisting  what  he  had  thought  an  usurpation,  the 
city  was  besieged  by  Philip  lY.,  and,  the  inhabitants 
not  being  unwilling  to  submit,  was  finally  united  to  the 
French  crown.* 

Philip  the  Fair  left  three  sons,  who  successively 
reigned  in  France;  Louis,   suroamed  Hutin,  LcmiaX. 
Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair ;  with  a  ^-^  i^i*. 
daughter,  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  II.  of  England.* 
Louis,  the  eldest,  survived  his  father  little  more  than  a 
jear,  leaving  one  daughter  and  his  queen  pregnant. 
The  circumstances  that  ensued  require  to  be 
accurately  stated.     Louis  had  possessed,    in  iuicuw 
right  of  his  mother,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  ^Hp  J; 
with  the  counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  Upon 
his  death,  Philip,  his  next  brother,  assumed  the  re 
gency  both  of  France  and  Navarre ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards entered  into  a  treaty  with  Eudes  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, uncle  of  the  princess  Jane,  Louisas  daughter,  by 
which  her  eventual  rights  to  the  succession  were  to  be 
regulated.   It  was  agreed  that,  in  case  the  queen  should 
be  delivered  of  a  daughter,  these  two  princesses,  or  the 
survivor  of  them,  should  take  the  grandmother's  inherit- 
ance, Navarre  and  Champagne,  on  releasing  all  claim 

^  Telir.  t  Tii.  PL  404.    For  a  man    de  Y^rijler  Im  DOm,  t.  ii  p.  46a. 
predw  aoooont  of  the  poUtlcAl  depend-       «  TNon  XYO 
«noe  of  LjQM  and  lt>  dlatrlcW  we  VAx% 
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to  the  throne  of  France.  But  this  was  not  to  take  place 
till  their  age  of  consent,  when,  if  they  shonld  refuse  to 
make  suoh  renunciation,  their  claim  was  to  remain,  and 
right  to  be  done  to  them  therein ;  but,  in  return,  the  release 
made  by  Philip  of  Navarre  and  Champagne  was  to  be 
null.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  to  hold  the  government  of 
France,  Navarre,  and  Chami^agne,  receiving  homage  of 
vassals  in  all  these  countries  as  governor;  saving  the 
right  of  a  male  heir  to  the  late  king,  in  the  event  of 
whose  birth  the  treaty  was  not  to  take  effect.** 

This  convention  was  made  on  the  17th  of  July,  1316 ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  November  the  queen  brought  into 
the  world  a  son,  John  I.  (as  some  called  him),'  who  died 
in  four  days.'  The  conditional  treaty  was  now  become 
absolute  ;  in  spirit,  at  least,  if  any  cavil  might  be  raised 
about  the  expression ;  and  Philip  was,  by  his  own  agree- 
ment, precluded  from  taking  any  other  title  than  that  ot 
regent  or  governor,  until  the  princess  Jane  should  attain 
the  age  to  concur  in  or  disclaim  the  provisional  contract 
of  her  uncle.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  procured 
himself  to  be  consecrated  at  Rheims ;  though,  on  account 
of  the  avowed  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Bui^undy,  and 
even  of  his  own  brother  Charles,  it  was  thought  piiident 
to  shut  the  gates  during  the  ceremony,  and  to  dispose 
guards  throughout  the  town.  Upon  his  return 
Jan  6.  i3it.  ^  Paris,  an  assembly  composed  of  prelates, 
barons,  and  burgesses  of  that  city,  was  convened,  who 
acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  an  historian,  expressly  declared  that  a  woman 
was  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France.' 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  however,  made  a  show  of  sup- 
porting his  niece's  interests,  till,  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Philip,  he  shame^illy 

d  Hist  de  Charles  l6   Maavais,  2^^  f  Tunc  etlam  declarabim  ftiit,  quod 

Sdcoone,  vol.  IL  p.  a.  in  regno  Frandie  mnlier  non  suocedit. 

*  Ancient  writers,  Siemondl  tells  us  Contin.     GoL    Naogia,    in    ^icilegio 

(ix.  344),  do  not  call  this  infiuit  any-  d'Adieiy,  torn.  111.    This  monk,  withont 

thing  Imt  the  child  who  was  to  be  king ;  talents,  and  probably  withont  priTaie  in- 

the  nuuclm  of  later  times,  **  lie  roi  ne  formatioo,  is  the  sole  ooutemparaiy  hi»- 

menrt  pas,"  was  unknown.    1  suspect,  toriau   of  this   important  period.     He 

neTertheleas,  that  the  strict  hemlitary  describes  the  assembly  wbick  OQDflrme^ 

ffoooesslon  was  better  recogrlscd  before  Philip's  poaeasion    of  the    crown;  — 

this  tim6  than  Sismondi  here  admits ;  qnamplnrea  procercs  et  rcgnl  noMlea  ac 

compare  what  be  says  aftrrwards  of  a  magnates  onA  cum  plerisque  pnelatb  ef 

period  Tocy  little  later,  toI.  zL  •.  burgeoslbos  Ruisiensis  dvitatto. 
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betrayed  her  cause,  and  gave  up  in  her  name,  for  an 
inconsiderable  pension,  not  only  her  disputed  claim  to 
the  whole  monarchy,  but  her  unquestionable  right  to 
Navarre  and  Champagne.'  I  have  been  rather  minute 
in  stating  these  details,  because  the  transaction  is  mis- 
represented by  every  historian,  not  excepting  those  who 
have  written  since  the  publication  of  the  documents 
which  illustrate  it.^ 

In  this  contest,  every  way  memorable,  but  especially 
on  account  of  that  which  sprung  out  of  it,  the  exclusion 
of  females  from  the  throne  of  France  was  first  publicly 
discussed.     The  French  writers  almost  unanimously 
concur  in  asserting  that  such  an  exclusion  was  built 
npon  a  fundamental  maxim  of  their  government.     No 
written  law,  nor  even,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  direct  tes- 
timony of  any  ancient  writer,  has  been  brought  forward 
to  confirm  this  position.    For  as  to  the  text  of  the  Salic 
law,  which  was  frequently  quoted,  and  has  indeed  given 
a  name  to  this  exclusion  of  females,  it  can  only  by  a 
donbtful  and  refined  analogy  be  considered  as  bearing 
any  relation  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.  It  is  certain 
nevertheless  that,  from  the  time  of  Clovis,  no  woman 
had  ever  reigned  in  France ;  and  although  not  an  instance 
of  a  sole  heiress  had  occurred  before,  yet  some  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  left  daughters,  who  might,  if  not 
rendered  incapable  by  their  sex,  have  shared  with  their 
brothers  in  partitions  then  commonly  made.'    But,  on 
the   other  hand,  these  times  were  gone   quite  out  of 
memory,  and  France  had  much  in  the  analogy  of  her 
existing  usages  to  reconcile  her  to  a  female  reign.     The 
crown  resembled  a  great  fief;  and  the  great  fiefs  might 
universally  descend  to  women.     Even  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Philip  himself,  Maud,  countess  of  Artois,  held 
the  crown  over  his  head  among  the  other  peers.^    And 

K  HbC  de  Charles  le  M anvals,  t  iL  tfim  thai  femalefl  were  at  that  time  ex- 
it. 0.    Jane,  and  her  hnsband  the  ooctnt  clnded  from  reigning  in  France.    Greg, 
of  ETPrax,  Rcorercd  NaTaire,  aJRer  the  Tnrou.  I.  ix. 
death  ofCharles  the  Fair.  k  The    oontimiator    of   Nangls    mya 

h  Vdlj,  who  gives  several  prooft  of  Indeed  of  this,  de  qoo  allqul  indignati 

dMngenoooBiMflB  fai  this  part  of  history,  ftaenmt    But  these  were.probaMy  the 

nntilAtes  the  treaty  of  the  ITth  ofJoly,  partisans  of  her  nephew  Robert,  who 

131C,  In   order  to   conceal   Philip   the  had  been  excluded  by  a  Jndidal  sentence 

Long's  bleach  of  fidUi  towards  his  niece,  of  Philip  IV.,  on  the  ground  that  the 

1  Tlw  treaty  of  Andely,  In  687,  will  be  rl^^t  of  represenUtion  did  not  take  place 

faond  to  aHord  a  voy  gtroDg  prsramp-  !«  Artois ;  a  decision  considered  by  many 
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it  was  scarcely  beyond  the  recollection  of  persons  living 
that  Blanche  had  been  legitimate  regent  of  France  during 
the  minority  of  St.  Louis. 

For  these  reasons,  and  much  more  from  the  provisional 
treaty  ooncluded  between  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Salic  law,  as  it 
was  called,  was  not  so  fixed  a  principle  at  that  time  as 
has  been  contended.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
received  at  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Long  a  sanction 
which  subsequent  events  more  tnoroughly  confirmed. 
q^^j^jh^  ly,  Philip  himself  leaving  only  three  daughters,  his 
■  ^  '  brother  Charles  mounted  the  throne ;  and  upon 
Philip  of  ^^  death  the  rule  was  so  unquestionably  esta- 
VAioii.  blished,  that  his  only  daughter  was  excluded 
AJK  ISM.  "by  the  count  of  Valois,  grandson  of  Philip  the 
Bold.  This  prince  first  took  the  regency,  the  queen- 
dowager  being  pregnant,  and,  upon  her  giving  birth  to 
a  daughter,  was  crowned  king.  No  competitor  or  oppo- 
nent appeared  in  France ;  but  one  more  formidable  than 
any  whom  France  could  have  produced  was  awaiting 
the  occasion  to  prosecute  his  imagined  right  with  all  the 
resources  of  valour  and  genius,  and  to  carry  desolation 
over  that  great  kingdom  with  as  little  scruple  as  if  he 
was  preferring  a  suit  before  a  civil  tribunal. 

From  the  moment  of  Charles  lY.'s  death,  Edward  III. 
Claim  of  of  England  buoyed  himself  up  with  a  notion  of 
Edward  m.  hjg  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabel,  sister  to  the  three  lab-t  kings.  We  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the  injustice  of  this 
pretension.  Whether  the  Salic  law  were  or  were  not 
valid,  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  Edward.  Even 
if  he  could  forget  the  express  or  tacit  decision  of  all 
France,  there  stood  in  his  way  Jane,  the  daughter  of 

■s  wo^vat  Bobert  ralMequentlj  renewed  pretty  good  aoooant  of  Robert's  prooeM 

his  appeal  to  the  ooart  of  Philip  of  Va-  in  Velly,  t.  vilL  p.  262. 
lois ;  bat,  unhappily  for  himself,  yielded       Sismondi  (x.  44)  does  not  seem  to  b« 

to  ihe  temptation  of  fbrglng  docmnents  convinced   that  Bobert  of  Artois  was 

hi  support  of  a  claim  which  seems  to  guilty  of  foricery ;  but  perhaps  he  i«  M 

have  been  at  least  plausible  without  such  awsy  by  his  animosl^  against  klngi 

aid.    This  unwise  dishonesty,  which  is  especially  those  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

not  without  parallel  in   more  pii-vate  K.  Micbelet  Informs  us  (v.  SO)  that  Hie 

causes,  not  only  ruined  hb  pretensions  deeds  produced  by  the  demotoelle  Divioa. 

to  the  county  of  Artois,  but  produced  a  on  which  Robert  fimnded  bis  claims,  are 

sentence  of  forfeiture,  and  even  of  capital  in  the  Trtfsor  des  Cbartes,  and  palnahlt 

punishment,  aggsinst  himself.     8m   a  tMrneilcs 
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Louis  X-,  three  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  one  of  Charles 
the  Fair.  Aware  of  this,  Edward  set  up  a  distinction, 
that,  although  females  were  excluded  from  succession, 
the  same  rule  did  not  apply  to  their  n^ale  issue ;  and 
thus,  though  his  mother  Isabel  could  not  herself  become 
queen  of  France,  she  might  transmit  a  title  to  him.  But 
this  was  contrary  to  the  commonest  rules  of  inheritance  • 
and  if  it  could  have  been  regarded  at  all,  Jane  had  a  son,' 
afterwards  the  famous  king  of  Navarre,  who  stood  one 
degree  nearer  to  the  crown  than  Edward. 

It  is  asserted  in  some  French  authorities  that  Edward 
preferred  a  claim  to  the  regency  immediately  after  the 
decease  of  Charles  the  Fair,  and  that  the  States-General, 
or  at  least  the  peers  of  France,  adjudged  that  dignity  to 
Philip  de  Valois.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  he  entertained  projects  of  recovering  his  right  as 
early,  though  his  youth  and  the  embarrassed  circum- 
stances of  his  government  threw  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  execution."    He  did  liege  homage, 

-  Letter  of  Edwarf  ni.  addreased  to    to    Pranclam   dJrigerent    greoos    tool 
obtain  ^bla  and  towns  In  the  south  of   nomineque  vestro  regimm  Prande  vjn- 

before  the  birth  of  Charles  I  V.'sposthu-  coronaUonem  pro  Tlribus   Impedlrenf 

moos  daughter.  IntUnat*.  thi«  re«lutlon.  q«|  j„xta  onlli^Uonem  pJkSSTc^: 

Joiner.  voL  iv.  p.  344  et  ueq.     But  an  tionem  lis  Injunctam  tunc  assumente^ 

tortnunrat.  dat«i  at  Northampton,  on  gressussuasvereusPranciamdirexenint^ 

procnndcQ  to  the  bishops  of  Worcester  pra»entis  materiam  minlstravlL     WiU 

sid  litchfleld,  to  demand  and  take  pos-  kins,  Concilia,  t  i.  p.  664 

•nrion  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  ••  in  There  is  no  evidence  In  Rymer's  Fee- 

cm  Dame,  which  kingdom  has  devolved  dera  to  oom,borate  Edward's  supposed 

r^Sr^Si*«^"''''^KMt"  ?™  "^  the  regency  of  F^ceuiTTo 

sL^  I?J^„  ^^   f  ^t^.^^^'P,  ^^^^  **^  ^"^^  ^^-  J  »n<J  *t  is  certainly 

hS^^f^    iTH^"  vindication   of  suspicious  that  no  appointment  of  amb«^ 

himself  from   Edward's   accusation   of  sadore  or  procurators  for  this  T>ur^ 

to»«n  In  1340;  and  informs  u,  that  the  should  appL  in  so  complete  a  ^^0^ 

iZ!^^v*''?^^^Pr***^*****^^^'  <>^  do<^ent«L  The  FVench  hi '  S 
thon^withOTt  mentioning  any  farther  generally  assert  this.  up<,n  the  authority 
p«^Ln.  Novit  enim  qui  nihil  Ignorat    of  the  contlnuator  of  AV^Ulam  of  Na^gL 

2«2^m^^^'Q.^H  ^  ^**  '  "^'^^  contemporary,  but  not  alwSS 
post  mortan  leg^s  Oaroll.  fratris  serenla-    weU-informed  writer.     It  is  curious  to 

^  "^^l  "^T'  P^^^*°*«  *™°  ««^I»«  the  four  chief  English  historians. 
apod  Korthampton  celebrate,  tractata  Rapln  affirms  both  the  claim  to  the  re^ 
dtocoi^ne  falsMt;  quodque  idem  reg-    gency  on  Charles  JV.'s  death,  and  that 

^tJ^^tlm^  J^J'1'^^'^''  ^"^  ^  "^*  ^«^'^  »««'  the  birUi  of  his 
f  ^  iS^'  devolutum ;  et  super    daughter.     Carte,  the  most  ejcact  his- 

n?.,^!,,.'?°!*       '  ^^"""^  '*'''*  ^^^^^'  ^"^  ^'«  ^»^*^'  mentions  the  latter  and 

l^lg^nlenris  tunc,  nunc  autem  Winto-  is  silent  as  to  the  former.     Hume  pL^ 

sicods.  ac  Coventrlenals  et  LIchfeldensis  over  both,  and  intiaatee  that  EdwarfdW 

■  0I«.  1»  J. 
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therefore,  to  Philip  for  Omenue,  and  for  several  years, 
while  the  affairs  of  Scotland  engrossed  his  attention, 
gave  no  sign  of  meditating  a  more  magnifioent  enterprise. 
As  he  advanced  in  manhood,  and  felt  the  consciousness 
of  his  strength,  his  early  designs  grew  mature,  and  pro- 
duced a  series  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
revolutions  in  the  fortunes  of  France.  These  will  fonu 
the  subjeot  of  the  ensuing  pages. 

not  take  any  steps  in  support  of  his  pre-  Sismbndi  does  not  mention  the  claim 

tensions  in  1328.    Henry  gives  the  sap-  of  Edward  to  the  regency  after  the  death 

posed  trial  of  Edward's  daim  to  the  re-  of  Charles  IV.,  though  he  annwsea  his 

gency  hefore  the  Atates-Geueral  at  great  pretensions  to  have  been  taken  into  ood- 

length,  and  makes  no  allusion  to  the  sideration  by  Um  lords  and  do(?tan  of 

other,  so  indisputably  authenticated  in  law,  whom  he  asserts,  following  the  oon- 

Rymer.    It  is,  I  think,  most  probable  tinuator  of  William  of  Nangis,  to  have 

that  the  two  bishops  never  made  the  consulted  together,  before  I'hilip  of  Va- 

formal  demand  of  the  throne  as  they  were  lois  took  the  title  of  regent    (VoL  x. 

directed  by  their  instructions.  Stratford's  p.  10.)    Hldielet,  more  studious  of  efltect 

(ixpressloiis  seem  to  imply  that  they  did  than  minute  in  details*  malc£«  no  aUiiaSou 

oot.  iolhBKtioA. 
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PAKT  n. 


War  of  Edwaid  III.  in  Franoe~Ckiu«  of  htoSncoen— Civil  DistrntuMct  d 
Fmnoe  ~  Peace  of  Bretignl  —  its  intecpretation  considered  —  Charlet  V.  — 
Renevml  of  the  War— Charles  VL— his  Mlnoritj  and  Insanity  —  CivU  Dis- 
•enaigos  of  the  Flutics  of  Orleans  and  Borgnndy  —  AssaaBinatlon  of  buth  these 
Princes— Intrignes  of  their  FArtios  with  England  under  Henry  IV.  —  Henry  V. 
invadea  France  —  Treaty  of  Troyea— State  of  France  in  the  first  Yea»  of 
Cbarles  VII.  — Progress  and  snbaeqnent  Decline  of  the  English  Anns- their 
Expulsion  firom  France  —  Change  in  the  Political  Constitution  —  Louis  XL  —  bis 
Character'  Leagues  formed  against  hhn— Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  — bis 
Prosperity  and  Fall  —  Louis  obtains  posanwlon  of  Burgundy  — his  Death  — 
Gharies  VUL— Acquisition  of  Britanj. 

No  war  bad  broken  out  in  Europe,  since  tbe  fall  of  tbe 
Boman  Empire,  so  memorable  as  tbat  of  Ed-  y^^^  ^^ 
ward  in.  and  bis  successors  against  fVance,  Edward  iiL 
wbetber  we  consider  its  duration,  its  object,  *°*'™°** 
or  tbe  magnitude  and  variety  of  its  events.  It  was  a 
stm^le  of  one  bundled  and  twenty  years,  interrupted 
bnt  once  by  a  regular  pacification,  wbere  tbe  most  ancient 
and  extensive  dominion  in  tbe  civilized  world  waA  tbe 
prize,  twice  lost  and  twice  recovered  in  tbe  conflict, 
wbile  individual  courage  was  wrougbt  up  to  tbat  bigb 
pitcb  wbicb  it  can  seldom  display  since  tbe  regularity 
of  modem  tactics  bas  cbastised  its  ontbusiasm  and  levelled 
its  distinctions.  Tbere  can  be  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon 
tbe  events  of  tbis  war,  wbicb  are  familiar  to  almost  every 
reader:  it  is  ratber  my  aim  to  develop  and  arrange 
tbose  circumstances  wbicb,  wben  rigbtly  understood, 
give  tbe  elue  to  its  various  cbanges  of  fortune. 

France  was,  even  in  tbe  fourteentb  century,  a  kingdom 
of  sncb  extent  and  compactness  of  figure,  sucb  causes  of 
population  and  resources,  and  filled  witb  so  w«  success. 
spirited  a  nobility,  tbat  tbe  very  idea  of  subjugating  it 
hy  a  foreign  force  must  bave  seemed  tbe  most  extrava- 
gant dream  of  ambition.*    Yet,  in  tbe  course  of  about 

*  The  pope  (Benedict  XU.)  wrote  *  ImposBlblUty  of  his  ever  succeeding.  1 
stroog  letter  to  Edward  (Mareh,  1340),  T«ive  no  doubt  hut  that  this  was  tbe  com* 
dbsnading  him  from  taUng  the  title  and  moo  opinion.  But  the  ATignon  popes 
of  f^anot,  and  pointing  out  the    were  Teiy  subservient  to  Fnuioe.    Cl^ 

E   2 
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twenty  years  of  war,  this  mighty  nation  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  and  dismembered  of  con- 
siderable provinces  by  an  ignominious  peace.  What  was 
the  combination  of  political  causes  which  brought  about 
so  strange  a  revolution,  and,  though  not  realizing  Ed- 
ward's  hopes  to  their  extent,  redeemed  them  from  the 
imputation  of  rashness  in  the  judgment  of  his  own  and 
succeeding  ages  ? 

The  first  advantage  which  Edward  III.  possessed  in 
Character  of  ^^^  oontest  was  derived  from  the  splendour  of 
EdwaMiu.  his  personal  character  and  from  the  still  more 
Mid  his  aon.  eminent  virtues  of  his  son.  Besides  prudence 
and  military  skill,  these  great  princes  were  endowed 
with  qualities  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  Chivalry  was  then  in  its  zenith  ;  and  in  all 
the  virtiies  which  adorned  the  knightly  character,  in 
courtesy,  munificence,  gallantry,  in  all  delicate  and 
magnanimous  feelings,  none  were  so  conspicuous  as  Ed- 
ward III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  As  later  princes  have 
boasted  of  being  the  best  gentlemen,  they  might  claim 
to  be  the  prowest  knights  in  Europe — a  character  not 
quite  dissimilar,  yet  of  more  high  pretension.  Their 
court  was,  as  it  were,  the  sun  of  that  system  which 
embraced  the  valour  and  nobility  of  the  Christian  world ; 
and  the  respect  which  was  felt  for  their  excellences, 
while  it  drew  many  to  their  side,  mitigated  in  all  the 
rancour  and  ferocionsness  of  hostility.  This  war  was 
like  a  great  tournament,  where  the  combatants  fought 
indeed  d  orttraiux,  but  with  all  the  courtesy  and  fair  play 
of  such  an  entertainment,  and  almost  as  much  for  the 
honour  of  their  ladies.  In  the  school  of  the  Edwards 
were  formed  men  not  inferior  in  any  nobleness  of  dis- 
position to  their  masters — Manni  and  the  Captal  de 
Buch,  EnoUyts  and  Calverley,  Chandos  and  Lancaster. 
On  the  French  side,  especially  after  Du  Guesclin  came 
on  the  stage,  these  had  rivals  almost  equally  deserving 
of  renown.     K  we  could  forget,  what  never  should  be 

ment  VI.,  aa  well  ••  hi*  predeoeaor,  princes  was  rather  passed  by;  and  t!he 

Benedict  XIL,  threatened  Edward  with  Holy  See  never  ventured  to  provoke  the 

Bpirttual  arms.    Rymw,  t.  ▼.  p.  88  ind  ItLog,  who  treated  the  churdi.  throngfaont 

466.    It  required  Edward's  spirit  and  his  reign,  with  admirable  firmness  uxt 

steadiness  to  despise  these  menaoea.  Bat  temper, 
the  time  when  they  were  terrible  io 
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foigotten,  the  wretcliedDess  and  devastation  that  fell 
upon  a  great  kingdom,  too  dear  a  price  for  the  display 
of  any  heroism,  we  might  count  these  English  wai's  in 
France  among  the  brightest  periods  in  history. 

Philip  of  Yalois,  and  John  his  son,  showed  but  poorly 
in  comparison  with  their  illustrious  enemies,  character  of 
Yet  they  both  had  considerable  virtues ;  they  i^biiip  vi. 
were  brave,**  just,  libei-al,  and  the  latter,  in  *°^''*^^- 
particular,  of  imshaken  fidelity  to  his  word.  But  neither 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects;  the  misgovemment  and 
extortion  of  their  predecessor  during  half  a  century  had 
alienated  the  public  mind,  and  rendered  their  own  taxes 
and  debasement  of  the  coin  intolerable.  Philip  was 
made  by  misfortune,  John  by*  nature,  suspicious  and 
austere ;  and  although  their  most  violent  acts  seem  never 
to  have  wanted  absolute  justice,  yet  they  were  so  ill 
conducted,  and  of  so  arbitrary  a  complexion,  that  they 
greatly  impaired  the  reputation,  as  well  as  interests,  of 
these  monarchs.  In  the  execution  of  Clisson  imder 
Philip,  in  that  of  the  Connetable  d*Eu  imder  John,  and 
still  more  in  that  of  Harcourt,  even  in  the  imprisonment 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  though  every  one  of  these  might 
have  been  guilty  of  treasons,  there  were  circumstances 
enough  to  exasperate  the  disaffected,  and  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  so  politic  a  competitor  as  Edward. 

Next  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  king  of  England, 
his  resources  in  this  war  must  be  taken  into  the  R^gourPM 
account.  It  was  after  long  hesitation  that  he  of  the  idng 
assumed  the  title  and  arms  of  France,  from  ""^  ^-"^^^ 
which,  unless  upon  the  best  terms,  he  could  not  recede 
without  loss  of  honour."    In  the  mean  time  he  strength- 

b  The  hrEvery  of  FUUp  Is  not  qnes-  Philip's  letter,  prescryed  in  Rymer,  ^'hkb 

ttoned.    Bat  a  French  historian,  in  order,  the  historian  had  before  his  eyes,  and 

I  suppose,  to  enhance  this  qnality,  has  pre-  actually  quotes  upon  the  oocasiuo.    Hii»t« 

somed  to  Tiolate  truth  in  an eztraorduuuy  de  France,  t.  vUl.  p.  382. 


The  challenge  sent  by  Edward,  ^  The  first  instniment  in  which  Ed- 
offeriii^todecideVilBcIaimtothekinedam  ward  disallows  the  title  of  Philip  is  his 
hf  ■twgijt  combat,  la  well  known.  Oer-  convention  with  the  emperor  Louis  of 
tainly  it  oooveys  no  imputation  on  the  Bavaria,  wherein  he  calls  him  nunc  pn» 
king  of  Fraooe  to  have  declined  this  un-  regs  Francorum  se  gcrentom.  The  dato 
Mir  propoaaL  But  Velly  has  represented  of  this  is  August  26,  1337,  yet  on  the 
htm  as  sooeptiog  it,  on  condition  that  28th  of  the  some  month  another  instru- 
Edwaid  woold  stake  the  crown  of  Eng-  ment  gives  him  the  title  of  king ;  and 
^nd  against  that  of  France ;  an  interpo-  the  same  occurs  in  subsequent  instances. 
Iati<^  vlaidi  mi^  be  truly  called  aud»-  At  length  we  have  an  instrument  of  pro- 
dons,  ainoe  not  a  word  of  this  is  in  curatiou  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  Oo- 
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ened  himself  by  alliances  with  the  emperor,  with  the 
cities  of  Flanders,  and  with  most  of  the  princes  in  the 
Netherlands  and  on  the  Rliine.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that 
he  profited  much  by  these  conventions,  since  he  met 
with  no  success  till  the  scene  of  the  war  was  changed 
from  the  Flemish  frontier  to  Normandy  and  Poitou. 
The  troops  of  Hainault  alone  were  constantly  dis 
tingnished  in  his  ser\'ice.'* 

But  his  intrinsic,  strength  was  at  home.  England  had 
been  growing  in  riches  since  the  wise  government  of  his 
grandbfather,  Edward  I.,  and  through  the  market  opened 
for  her  wool  with  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders. 
She  was  tranquil  within ;  and  her  northern  enemy,  the 
Scotch,  had  been  defeated  and  quelled.  The  parliament, 
after  some  slight  precautions  against  a  very  probable 
effect  of  Edwa^*8  conquest  of  France,  the  reduction  of 
their  own  island  into  a  province,  entered,  as  warmly  as 
improvidently,  into  his  quarrel.  The  people  made  it 
their  own,  and  grew  so  intoxicated  with  the  victories  of 


tober  T,  I33T,  enqwwering  hfm  to  take  of  England  with  Flanders:  "Le  aecret 
poneaBion  of  the  crown  of  France  in  the  dea  bataillea  de  Cncy,  de  FioIUen,  est 
name  of  Edwaxd ;  attendentea  incUtnm  aox  oomptoln  des  marchands  de  Iiondre^ 
regnum  FrancUs  ad  nos  fore  Jure  sooees-  de  Bordeaux,  et  de  Bouigea"  (voL  t. 
sionis  legitime  derolntam.  Another  of  p.  6).  France  bad  no  internal  trade: 
the  same  date  appoints  the  said  duke  his  the  roads  were  dangerous  on  aoooont  of 
vicar -general  and  lieutenant  of  Franoei  robbers,  and  heavy  tolls  were  to  be  paid ; 
The  king  assumed  in  this  oommlsston  fiscal  ofitoers  had  replaced  the  feudal  lords, 
the  title  Rex  Frande  et  Anglto;  in  The  value  of  monej  was  perpetaallx 
other  instruments  he  calls  himself  Rex  varying  far  more  than  in  Englazid.  (Id. 
Anglin  et  Frandae.  It  was  necessary  to  p*  13.)  Certainly  the  comparative  proa- 
obviate  the  Jealousy  of  the  English,  who  pcrity  of  the  latter  coftntry  supplied 
did  not,  in  that  age,  admit  the  preocdeuoe  Edward  with  the  sinews  of  war.  Franco 
of  Ftanoe.  Accordingly,  Edward  bad  could  not  alTord  to  maintain  a  well-ap- 
two  great  seals,  on  which  the  two  king-  -  pointed  infantry 
dome  were  named  in  a  different  order.  "  Une  tactique  nouvelle,"  M.  Mkfaelet 
But,  in  the  royal  anna,  those  of  France  afterwards  very  well  observes  (p.  81)l 
were  always  In  the  first  quarter,  as  they  "  sortait  de  Tetat  nonveau  de  la  sodete  ; 
continued  to  be  until  the  accession  of  the  •  ce  n'etait  pas  un  <BUvre  de  genie,  nl  de 
house  of  Brunswick.  reflexion.     Edouard  III.  n'etait  oi  nn 

Probably  Edward  III.  would  not  have  Oustave  Adolpbe  nl  un  FrMeric  IL    11 

entered  into  the  war  merely  on  account  avalt  employe   lea  fantawlna  faute  de 

of  his  claim  to  the  crown.    He  had  dla-  cavaliers.    ...  La  bataiUe  de  Crecy 

putes  with  Philip  about  Ouienne;  and  nvdlla  un  secret  dont  peraonne  ne  se 

that  prince  had,  rather   unjustifiably,  doutalt,  rimpuiasanoe  mllitalre  de  oa 

abetted  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland.    I  am  monde  fifodal.  qui  s'tftaitcru  le  senl mondo 

not  inclined  to  lay  any  material  stress  mllitalre."    Courtray  might  have  given 

upon  the  instigation  of  Robert  of  Artols.  some  suspidon  of  this ;  but  Oourtr«y  was 

d  Mlchelet  dwells  on  the  advantage  much  less  of  a  "bataiUe  ranfte"  than 

whldi  Edward  gahied  by  the  oommeroe  Crecy. 
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this  war,  that  for  some  oenturiee  the  mjustice  and  folly 
of  the  enterprise  do  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  gravest 
of  our  conntiTmen. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  room  for  national  exultation 
at  the  names  of  Crecy,  Poitaers,  and  Azincourt.  Excellence 
So  great  was  the  disparity  of  numhers  upon  ^^^^ 
those  famous  days,  that  we  cannot,  with  the  armies. 
French  historians,  attribute  the  discomfiture  of  their  hosts 
merely  to  mistaken  tactics  and  too  impetuous  valour. 
They  yielded  rather  to  that  intrepid  steadiness  in  danger 
which  had  already  become  the  characteristio  of  our 
English  soldiers,  and  which,  during  five  centuries,  has 
insured  their  superiority,  whenever  ignorance  or  infatua- 
tion has  not  led  them  into  the  field.  But  these  victories, 
and  the  qualities  that  secured  them,  must  chiefly  be 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and  to  the 
superior  condition  of  the  people.  Not  the  nobility  of 
England,  not  the  feudal  tenants  won  the  battles  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers ;  for  these  were  fully  matched  in  the  ranks 
of  France ;  but  the  yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  with 
strong  and  steady  arms,  accustomed  to  use  it  in  their 
native  fields,  and  rendered  fearless  by  personal  com- 
petence and  civil  freedom.  It  is  well  known  that  each 
of  the  three  great  victories  was  due  to  our  archers,  who 
were  chiefly  of  the  middle  class,  and  attached,  according 
to  the  system  of  that  age,  to  the  knights  and  squii'es  who 
fought  in  heavy  armour  with  the  lance.  Even  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  of  which  our  country  seems  to  have 
the  least  right  to  boast,  since  the  greater  part  of  the 
Black  Prince's  small  army  was  composed  of  Gascons,  the 
merit  of  the  Eng^8h  bowmen  is  strongly  attested  by 
Froissart.* 


*  An  mj  dire,  les  arefares  d*Angl^  man ;  a  pr^ndloe  which  afterwards  pn> 

tan  laiaolent  k  leurs  gens  grant  avan.  v»iled  with  respect  to  flre-arms.     A 

Cage.    Oar  lla  tiroyent  tant  eBpenement,  rcnnancer  pralaea  the  emperor  Conrad, 
lue  lea  Pnin^ola  ne  ajvoyent  deqnel  „  p^r  im  effort  de  lance  et  d'ecn. 

Qoete  entendre,  qu'lla  ue  flMsent  conroyvta  Conquerant  ton*  see  ennemis, 

de  trayt ;  et  s'avan^yent  too^Jours  cea  Yh  arholeetieia  ni  ta  mis ;" 

Angloia,  et  petit  h  petit  enqueroyent 

^m.    Vixt  L  c.  162L  qnoted  by  Bencher  In  his  tranalatlon  of 

It  fa  by  an  odd  orerelgbt  that  8I«-  * »  Consolato  del  Mare,'  p.  618.    Eren 

SModi  faM  Mid  (x.  295),  -iM  Anglaia  the  long-bow  might  incur  this  censure; 

haSent  acooutnmis  4  ae  servir  sans  cesse  or  any  weapon  In  which  the  combatants 

de  TarlaltU."  The  croas-bow  was  looked  fought  eminut.    But  If  we  look  at  the 

BpOB  as  a  weapon  unworthy  of  a  brave  pUte-amiour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  II 
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Yet  the  glorious  termination  to  which  Edward  waa 
c^n^tton  enabled,  at  leaat  for  a  time,  to  bring  the  contest, 
ot  *"»*?*»  waa  ratlior  the  work  of  fortune  than  of  valour 
ofttuc  of  and  prudence.  Until  the  battle  of  Poitiers  he 
Poitiers.  ]^  made  no  progress  towards  the  conquest  of 
France.  That  ooimtry  was  too  vtlst,  and  his  army  too 
small,  for  such  a  revolution.  The  victory  of  Crecy  gave 
him  nothing  but  Calais ;  a  post  of  considerable  importance 
in  war  and  peace,  but  rather  adapted  to  annoy  than  to 
subjugate  the  kingdom.  But  at  ToitierB  he  obtained  the 
greatest  of  prizes,  by  taking  prisoner  the  king  of  France. 
Not  only  the  love  of  freedom  tempted  that  prince  to 
ransom  himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices,  but  his  captivity 
left  France  defenceless,  and  seemed  to  annihilate  the 
monarchy  itself.  The  government  was  already  odious; 
a  spirit  was  awakened  in  the  people  which  might  seem, 
hardly  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  con- 
vidsions  of  our  own  time  are  sometimes  strongly  paralleled 
by  those  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Already 
the  States- General  had  established  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  no  resolution  could  be  passed  as  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  unless  each  of  the  three  orders  concurred  in 
its  adoption.'  The  right  of  levying  and  of  regulating  the 
collection  of  taxes  was  recognised.  But  that  assembly, 
which  met  at  Paris  immediately  after  the  battle,  went 
far  greater  lengths  in  the  reform  and  control  of  govern- 
ment. From  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair  the  abuses 
natural  to  arbitrary  power  had  harassed  the  people. 
There  now  seemed  an  opportunity  of  redress ;  and 
however  seditious,  or  even  treasonable,  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  those  who  guided  this  assembly  of  the 
States,  especially  the  famous  Marcel,  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  their  reformations  tended  to  liberty  and  the 
public  good.*  But  the  tumultuous  scenes  which  passed 
in  the  capitAl,  sometimes  heightened  into  civil  war, 
necessarily  distracted  men  from  the  common  defence 
against  Edward.  These  tiunults  were  excited,  and  the 
distraction  increased,  by  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  sur- 

nuiy  aeein  that  a  knight  had  not  mnch  the  next  chapter  for  more  information  on 

to  boast  of  the  danger  to  which  he  ox-  this  sut^Jcct.    This  separation  is  incon* 

poE«d  himself,  especially  when  encoun-  venient,  but  it  arose  indispensably  out  ol 

tering  iiifiuitry.  my  arrangement,  and  prevented  greate? 

t  Ordonnances  des  Rots  de  l!  ranee,  t  il.  inoouvenlenoe^ 

*  I  mnst  refer  the  reader  onward  to 
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named  the  Bad,  to  whom  the  French  writers  have,  not 
perhaps  unjustly,  attributed  a  character  of  immixed  and 
inveterate  malignity.  He  was  grandson  of  Louis  Hutin, 
by  his  daughter  Jane,  and,  if  Edward's  pretence  of 
claiming  through  females  could  be  admitted,  was  a  nearer 
heir  to  the  crown ;  the  consciousness  of  which  seems  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  his  depraved  mind  as  an  excuse 
for  his  treacheries,  though  he  could  entertain  very  little 
prospect  of  asserting  the  claim  against  either  contending 
party.  John  had  bestowed  his  daughter  in  mamage  on 
the  king  of  Navarre ;  but  he  very  soon  gave  a  proof  of 
his  character  by  procuring  the  assassination  of  the  king's 
&vourite,  Charles  de  la  Cerda.  An  irreconcileable  enmity 
was  the  natural  result  of  this  crime.  Charles  became 
aware  that  he  had  offended  beyond  the  possibility  of 
forgiveness,  and  that  no  letters  of  pardon,  nor  pretended 
reconciliation,  could  secure  him  from  the  king's  resent- 
ment. Thus,  impelled  by  guilt  into  deeper  guilt,  he 
entered  into  alliances  wiih  Edward,  and  fomented  the 
seditious  spirit  of  Paris.  Eloquent  and  insinuating,  he 
was  the  favourite  of  the  people,  whose  grievances  he 
affected  to  pity,  and  with  whose  leaders  he  intrigued. 
As  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  possessed  the  county  oi 
Evreux  in  Normandy.  The  proximity  of  this  to  l*aris 
created  a  formidable  diversion  in  favour  of  Edward  III., 
and  connected  the  English  garrisons  of  the  North  with 
those  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 

There  is  no  affliction  which  did  not  fall  upon  France 
during  this  miserable  period.  A  foreign  enemy  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  a  prisoner,  the  capital 
in  sedition,  a  treacherous  prince  of  the  blood  in  aiins 
s^inst  the  sovereign  authority.  Famine,  the  sure  and 
terrible  companion  of  war,  for  several  years  desolated 
the  country.  In  1348  a  pestilence,  the  most  extensive 
and  unsparing  of  which  we  have  any  memorial,  visited 
France  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  consummated 
the  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.**     The  companies  of 

h  A  foil  flooonnt  of  the  ravages  made  finom  whence  Italian  txaden  brought  it 
by  this  memorable  plagae  maj  be  fonnd  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Genoa.  In  1348  It 
fn  Matteo  Villani,  the  second  of  that  passed  the  Alps  and  spread  over  France 
fianily  who  wrote  the  histoiy  of  Florence.  •  and  Spain ;  in  the  next  year  it  reached 
His  brother  and  predcoeaaor,  John  Vll-  Britain,  and  in  1350  laid  waste  Germany 
]«ni,  was  himself  a  victim  to  it  THa  and  otlier  northern  Atates ;  lasting  gene- 
began  in  the  Levant  abont  l»46 ;    rally  abont  five  months  in  each  cornitnr. 

At 
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adventure,  inercenaiy  troops  in  the  service  of  John  or 
Edward,  finding  no  immediate  occupation  after  the  trace 
of  1357,  scattered  themselves  over  the  coimtry  in  search 
of  pillage.  No  force  existed  sufficiently  powerful  to 
check  these  robbers  in  their  career.  Undismayed  bj 
superstition,  they  compelled  the  pope  to  redeem  himself 
in  Avignon  by  the  payment  of  forty  thousand  crowns.* 
France  was  the  passive  victim  of  their  licence,  even  after 
the  pacification  concluded  \vith  England,  till  some  were 
diverted  into  Italy,  and  others  led  by  Du  Guesclin  to 
the  war  of  Castile.  Impatient  of  this  wi-etchedness,  and 
stung  by  the  insolence  and  luxury  of  their  lords,  the 
peasantry  of  several  districts  broke  out  into 
Aj).  1358.  ^  (ireadftd  insurrection.  This  was  called  the 
Jacquerie,  from  the  cant  phrase  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
applied  to  men  of  that  class  ;  and  was  marked  by  ail  the 
circumstances  of  horror  incident  to  the  rising  of  an 
exasperated  and  imenlightoned  populace.'^ 

At  Florenoe  more  than  three  out  of  five  pofleeawd,  aooording  to  the  Irregalarity 

died.    MunUorl,  Script  Renim  Italica-  of  those  ages.    See  a  memoir  oq  the  life 

mm,  t  xiv.  p.  12.    The  stories  of  Boo-  of  Arnaud  deCervole,  in  the  tweniy-Oilh 

CBodo's  Decamenme,  as  Is  well  known,  voltmie  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
are  sapposed  to  be  related  by  a  society  of       k  The  second  oontinnaior  of  ^angts,  a 

Florentine  ladles  and  gentlemen  retired  monk  of  no  great  abilities,  bat  entitled 

to  the  ooantry  during  this  pestilence.  to  notice  as  our  most  contemporary  his- 

Another  pestilence,  only  less  deetruc-  toHan,  charges  the  nobility  with  spend- 

live  than  the  former,  wasted  both  France  ing  the  muney  raised  upon  the  peofda 

and  England  in  1361.    Sismondi  bitterly  by  oppressive  taxes.  In  playing  at  dice, 

remarks  (x.  342)  that  between  four  and  "  et  alios  indecentes  Jocos."    D^AcfaeTy, 

five  millions  who  died  of  the  former  Spicilegium,  t  Ui.  p.  114  (folio  edition), 

plague  in  France  merely  diminished  ^e  All  the  miseries  that  followed  the  battto 

number  of  the  oppressed,  producing  no  of  Poitiers  he  ascribes  to  bad  govern- 

perceptible  effect    But  this  is  exagge-  ment  and  neglect  of  the  commonweal ; 

rated,     llie  plague  caused  a  truce  of  but  especially  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of 

several  months.    The  war  was  in  fhct  the  nobles.    1  am  aware  that  this  writer 

carried  on  with  leas  vigour  for  some  is  biassed  in  tkvour  of  the  Idngof  Navarre; 

years.    It  is^  however,  by  no  means  uu«  but  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  people's 

iikely  that  the  number  of  deaths  has  misery,  and  pertiaps  a  less  exceptionable 

been  overrated.    NotlUng  can  be  more  authority  than  Froissart,  whose  love  oi 

looM   than  the  staUsUcal  evidence   of  pageantry  and  habits  of  feasting  in  the 

mediaeval  writers.    Thus  30,000  are  said  castles  of  the  great  seem  to  have  prcH 

to  have  died  at  Narbonne.    (Michelet,  duced  some   insensibility  towards   the 

v.  04.)    But  had  Narborme  so  many  to  suflTeringtt  of  the  lower  classes     It  is  a 

lose?    At  least,  would  not  the  depopn*  painful drcurostanoe, which Frotaart and 

lation  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  contlnnator  of  Nangis  attest,  that  Uie 

other  cities?  citlxens  of  Calais,  more  intereiting  than 

i  Froissart,  p.  18T.  This  troop  of  the  common  heroes  of  history,  were  mi- 
banditti  was  conmuinded  by  Amaud  de  rewarded,  and  begged  their  bread  by 
Cervule,  sumamcd  I'Archiprdtre,  from  a  misery  throughout  France.  Villaret  oon- 
beuefioe  which,  although  a  layman,  he  tradicts  this,  on  the  authority  of  an  onU* 
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Subdued  by  tbese  misfortunes,  though  Edward  bad 
made  but  slight  progress  towards  the  conquest  p^ace  of 
of  the  country,  the  regent  of  France,  afterwards  Breugni. 
Charles  Y.,  submitted  to  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  By  this 
treaty,  not  to  mention  less  important  articles,  all  Guienne, 
Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  Limousin,  and 
the  Angoumois,  as  well  as  Calais,  and  the  county  ^^ 
of  Ponthieu,  were  ceded  in  fiill  sovereignty  to  Edward ; 
a  price  abundantly  compensating  his  renunciation  of  the 
tide  of  France,  which  was  the  sole  concession  stipidated 
in  return.  Every  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  cession  of  these  provinces  complete,  llie  first 
six  articles  of  the  treaty  expressly  surrender  them  to 
the  king  of  England.  By  the  seventh,  John  and  his 
son  engage  to  convey  within  a  year  from  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  all  their  rights  over  them,  and  especially 
those  of  sovereignty  and  feudal  appeal.  The  same  wordis 
are  repeated  still  more  emphatically  in  the  eleventh  and 
some  other  articles.  The  twelfth  stiptdates  the  exchange 
of  mutual  renunciations ;  by  John,  of  sdl  right  over  the 
ceded  countries ;  by  Edward,  of  his  claim  to  tlie  throne 
of  France.  At  Calais  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  was  renewed 
by  John,  who,  as  a  prisoner,  had  been  no  party  to  the 
former,  compact,  with  the  omission  only  of  the  twelfth 
article,  respecting  the  exchange  of  renunciations.  But 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  waive  them  by  this  omission 
is  abuiidantly  manifest  by  instruments  of  both  the  kings, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  their  future  interchanges 
at  Bruges,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  1361.  And,  until 
that  time  should  arrive,  Edward  promises  to  lay  aside 

Buce  which  he  has  seen  In  their  &yonr.  Calais,  and  particnlarly  this  remarkable 

But  that  was  not  a  time  when  ordioaDces  portion  of  iL    Mem.  de  1' Academic  dea 

were  very  sure  of  execution.    VllL  t  ix.  Liscripdons,  t  L 

p.  470.    I  mn£t  add  that  the  celebrated       Petrarch  has  drawn  a  lamentable  pio> 

ptoiy  of  the  six  citizens  of  Calais,  which  ture  of  the  state  of  France  in  1360,  when 

has  of  late  been  called  in  question,  re-  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris.    I  conld  not 

eeiTes  strong  conflrmation  i^om  John  believe,  he  suys,  that  this  was  the  same 

Tillanl,  who  died  very  soon  afterwards,  kingdom  which  I  had  cnce  seen  so  rich 

I*  ziL  c.  96.,  Froissartof  course  wrought  and  flourishing.   Nothing  preoented  itself 

up  the  circurostances  after  this  manner,  to  my  eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  ex- 

In  all  the  colouring  of  his  history  he  is  treme  poverty,  lands  unniltivated,  houses 

as  great  a  master  as  Livy,  and  as  little  In  ruins.     Even  the  neii^Iibourhood  of 

observant  of  particular  truth.     M.  de  Paris  manifested  everywhere  marks  of 

Brcqulgny.  almost  the  latest  of  those  destruction  and  conflagration.  The  streets 

excellent  antiquaries  whone  memoirs  so  are  deserted;  the  roads  overgrown  with 

much  inustrate  the  French  Academy  of  weeds :    the  whole  is  a  vast  eoUtuda 

Ittcrlptians,  haa  diacuased  the  htsury  of  Mem.  de  Petntrque,  t.  ilL  p.  541. 
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tUe  title  and  arms  of  France  (an  engagement  which  he 
strictly  kept"),  and  John  to  act  in  no  respect  as  king  or 
suzerain  over  the  ceded  provinces.  Finally,  on  November 
15,  1861,  two  commissioners  are  appointed  by  Edward 
to  receive  the  renunciations  of  the  king  of  France  at 
Bruges  on  the  ensuing  fe&st  of  St.  Andrew,"  and  to  do 
whatever  might  be  mutually  required  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty.  These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  withheld, 
and  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  was  never 
expressly  completed.  By  mutual  instruments,  executed 
at  Calais,  October  24,  it  had  been  declared  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  ceded  provinces,  as  well  as  Edward's 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  should  remain  as  before, 
although  suspended  as  to  its  exercise,  until  the  exchange 
of  renunciations,  notwithstanding  any  words  of  present 
conveyance  or  release  in  the  treaties  of  Bretigni  and 
Calais.  And  another  pair  of  letters  patent,  dated  Octobei 
26,  contains  the  form  of  renunciations,  which,  it  is 
mutually  declared,  should  have  effect  by  virtue  of  the 
present  letters,  in  case  one  party  should  be  ready  to 
exchange  such  renunciations  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, and  the  other  should  make  de&ult  therein. 
These  instnmients  executed  at  Calais  are  so  prolix,  and 
80  studiously  enveloped,  as  it  seems,  in  the  obscurity  of 
technical  language,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  their 
precise  intention.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  which- 
ever party  was  prepared  to  perform  what  was  re(][uired 
of  him  at  Bruges  on  November  30,  1361,  the  other  then 
and  there  making  default,  would  acquire  not  only  what 
oar  lawyers  might  call  an  equitable  tide,  but  an  actual 
vested  right,  by  virtue  of  the  provision  in  the  letters 
patent  of  October  26,  1360.  The  appointment  above 
mentioned  of  Edward's  commissioners  on  November  16, 
1361,  seems  to  throw  upon  the  French  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  John  sent  his  envoys  with  equally  full  powers  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  that  the  non-interchange  of 
renunciations  was  owing  to  the  English  government.  But 
tliough  an  historian,  sixty  years  later  (Juvenal  des  Ursins), 
asserts  that  the  French  commissioners  attended  at  Bruges, 
and  that  those  of  Edward  made  default,  this  is  certainly 

™  Edward  gives  John  the  title  of  King    L  vl.  p.  217.    The  trca^  was  ligiio^ 
of  Fhuioe  in  an  iustrumeut  bearing  date    Octo))er  24.    Id.  p.  219. 
■t  Calais,  Octobor  22,  1360.     Rymer.       "  Rym.  t  vL  pw  33*. 
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rendered  improbable  by  the  actual  appointment  of  com- 
missioners made  by  the  king  of  England  on  the  15th  of 
November,  by  the  silence  of  Charles  V.  after  the  re- 
commencement of  hostilities,  who  would  have  rejoiced 
in  60  good  a  ground  of  excuse,  and  by  the  language  of 
some  !I^Qglish  instruments,  complaining  that  tlie  French 
renimciations  were  withheld."  It  is  suggested  by  the 
French  authora  that  Edward  was  unwilling  to  execute 
a  formal  renunciation  of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  But 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that,  in  order  to  evade  this  con- 
dition, which  he  had  voluntarily  imx>osed  upon  himself 
by  the  treaties  of  Bretigni  and  Calais,  he  would  have 
left  his  title  to  the  provinces  ceded  by  those  conventions 
imperfect.  He  certainly  deemed  it  indefeasible,  and 
acted,  without  any  complaint  from  the  French  court,  as 
the  perfect  master  of  tiiose  countries.  He  created  his 
son  prince  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  fullest  powers  over 
that  new  principality,  holding  it  in  fief  of  the  crown  of 
England  by  the  yeaily  rent  of  an  ounce  of  gold.'  And 
« 

**  It  appears  that,  among  other  alleged  of  the  title  of  Franoei    MarteDiit,  Tbea. 

in&actloo8  of  the  treaty,  the  king  of  Auec.  t.  L  p.  1487. 

FnuDoe  had  received  appeals  tnm  Ar-  Four  princes  of  the  Mood,  or,  as  they 

magnar,  Albret^  and  other  nobles  of  are   termed.  Seigneurs  des  Fleurdelys, 

Aquitaine,  not  long  after  the  peace.  For,  were  detained  as  hostages  for  the  due 

tn  Febraaiy,  139'i,  a  French  envoy,  the  execution  oftbe  treaty  of  Bretigni,  which, 

count  de  Tanearville,  being  in  England,  from  whatever  pretence,  was  delayed  for 

the  privy  council  presented  to  Edward  a  considerable  time.    Anxious  to  obtain 

tbefr  bill  of  remonstrances  against  this  their  liberty,  they  signed  a  treaty  at 

eonduct  of  France ;  et  semble  au  consell  London  in  November,  1362,  by  which, 

le   roy  d' Angleterre  que  oonsidere  la  among  other  provisions,  it  was  stipulated 

Erarme  de  la  ditte  paix.  que  taut  e<rtoit  that  the  king  of  France  should  send  tmh 

booourable  et  proffltable  an  royaume  de  letters,  under  his  seal,  conveying  and 

France  et  a  toute  chretiente,  que  la  re-  releasing  the  territories  ceded  by  the 

opptioa  deedlttes  appellacions  n'a  mie  peace,  without  the  clause  contained  in 

este  bien  faite,  ne  pasaee  si  ordeuement,  the  former  letters,  retaining  the  ressort: 

oe  k  d  bon  affection  et  amour,  oomme  il  et  que  en  ycelles  lettres  soit  expressement 

droit  avoir  este  fidt  de  raison  pannl  I'ef-  oomprls  transport  de  la  eouverainete  ct 

fet  et  I'intention  de  la  paix  et  ailUanoes  du  ressort,  &c    Et  le  roi  d'En^e4«rre  et 

affermees  et  entr'eux  semble  estre  moult  ses  enfans  ferront  semblablcment  autiels 

pirciudlciables  et  contraires  k  I'onneur  et  renonciations,  snr  ce  q'il  doit  fairs  de  sa 

a  restat  dn  roy  et  de  son  flls  !e  prince  partie.   Rymer,  t  vi.  p.  398.  This  treaty 

et  de  urate  la  maiaon  d' Angleterre,  et  of  London  was  never  ratified  by  the 

poorra estre evidentemati^de rebellion  French  government;  but  I  use  it  as  a 

des  Eubgiez,  et  auasi  donuer  tres-grant  proof  that  Edward  imputed  the  want  of 

oocaaSon  d'eofraindre  la  paix,  si  bon  re-  mutual  renunciations  to  tYanoe,  and  waa 

nede  snr  ce  n'y  soit  mis  plus  hastive-  himself  ready  to  perfoim  his  part  of  the 

raeoti    Upon  the  whole  they  conclude  trea^. 

that  if  the  king  of  France  would  repair  P  Rym.  t  vL  p.  885-389.    One  clause 

this  treapass,  and  send  his  renunciation  is  remarkable ;  Edward  reserves  to  him- 

ofsorereignty,  the  king  should  send  his  self  the  right  of  creating  the  province  ot 
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the  court  of  that  great  piince  was  kept  for  several  years 
at  Bordeaux. 

I  have  gone  something  more  than  usual  into  detail  as 
to  these  circumstances,  because  a  very  specious  account 
is  given  by  some  French  historians  a«d  antiquaries  which 
tends  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  in  1368  upon 
Edward  III.**  Unfounded  as  was  his  pretension  to  Ihe 
crown  of  France,  and  actuated  as  we  must  consider  him 
by  the  most  ruinous  ambition,  his  character  was  tm- 
blemished  by  ill  &ith.  There  is  no  apparent  cause  to 
impute  the  rave^es  made  in  France  by  soldiers  formerly 
in  the  English  service  to  his  instigation,  nor  any  proof 
of  a  connexion  with  the  king  of  Navarre  subsequently 
to  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  But  a  good  lesson  may  be 
drawn  by  conquerors  from  the  change  of  fortune  that 
befell  Edward  III.  A  long  warfare,  and  unexampled 
success,  had  procured  for  Imn  some  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces of  France.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  entirely 
stripped  of  them,  less  through  any  particular  misconduct 
than  in  consequence  of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  preserv- 
ing such  acquisitions.  The  French  were  already  knit 
together  as  one  people;  and  even  those  whose  feudal 
duties  sometimes  led  them  into  the  field  against  their 
sovereign  could  not  endure  the  feeling  of  dismember- 
ment from  the  monarchy.  When  the  peace  of  Bretigni 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  nobility  of  the  South 

Aquitaine  into  a  kingdom.     So  bi^^  no  En^^lidi  writer  has  hitherto  nnder- 

were  the  notions  of  this  great  monarch  taken  to  answer.    This  is  not  said  in 

in  an  age  when  the  privilege  of  creaUng  order  to  assume  any  praise  to  myself;  In 

new  kingdoms  was  deemed  to  belong  only  fact,  I  have  been  gnided.  in  a  great  de- 

to  t^e  pope  and  the  emperor.    EUam  si  gree,  by  one  of  the  advene  oonnsel, 

per  noB  hqjnsmudi  provincise  ad  regalis  M.  Bonamy,  whcee  statnnent  of  fikcta  is 

honoris  titulum  et  Siistigium  imposterum  very  &ir,  and  makes  me  suspect  a  little 

BabUmentar;quam0rectionemfaciendam  that  he  saw  the  weakness  of  his  own 

pAr  nos  ex  tunc  specialiter  reservamus.  canse. 

1  Besides  Villaret  and  other  historisns.       The  authority  of  Christine  de  Plsan, 

the  reader  who  feels  any  curiosity  on  a  contemporary  panegyrist  of  the  French 

this  subject  may  consult  three  memoirs  king,  is  not,  perhaps;  very  material  In 

in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Academy  of  such  a  question ;  but  she  seems  wholly 

Inscriptions  by  MM.  Sooouase,   Salier,  ignorant  of  this  supposed  omissioa  on 

and  Bonamy.— These  distinguished  an-  Edward's  side,  and  puts  the  Justice  of 

tiquaries  unite,  but  the  third  with  much  Charles  V.'s  war  on  a  vciy  diflerent 

leas  confidence  and  passion  than  the  other  basis ;  namely,  that  treaties  not  oomdndve 

two,  in  charging  the  omission  upon  Ed-  to  the  public  interest  ought  not  to  be 

ward.    The  observations  in  the  text  will  kept  —  Collection   des  Memoirea    L  v 

■erve,  I  hope,  to  repel  their  arguments,  p.  137.    A  principle  more  often  tcstd 

which,  I  may  be  pennitted  to  obaervt,  upon  than  avowed  I 
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remonstrated  against  the  loss  of  the  king's  sovereignty, 
and  showed,  it  is  said,  in  their  charters  granted  by 
Charlemagne,  a  promise  never  to  tiunsfer  the  right  of 
protecting  them  to  another.  The  citizens  of  KocheUe 
implored  the  king  not  to  desert  them,  and  protested  their 
readiness  to  pay  half  their  estates  in  taxes,  rather  than 
fall  nnder  the  power  of  England.  John  with  heaviness 
of  heart  persuaded  these  faithful  people  to  comply  with 
that  destiny  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  surmoimt. 
At  length  they  sullenly  submitted  :  we  will  obey,  they 
said,  the  English  with  our  lips,  but  our  hearts  shall 
never  forget  their  allegiance.'  Such  unwilling  subjects 
might  perhaps  have  been  won  by  a  prudent  government ; 
but  the  temper  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  was  rather 
stem  and  arbitrary,  did  not  conciliate  their  hearts  to 
his  cause."  After  the  expedition  into  Castile,  a  most 
injudicious  and  fatal  enterprise,  he  attempted  to  impose 
a  heavy  tax  upon  Guienne.  This  was  extended  to  the 
lands  of  the  nobility,  who  claimed  an  immunity  from  all 
impositions.  Many  of  the  chief  lords  in  Guienne  and 
Gascony  carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  ^^,^  ^ 
of  Charles  Y.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  Rupture  oir 
1364,  appealing  to  him  as  the  prince's  sovereign  ^g^  ^' 
and  judge.  After  a  year's  delay  the  king 
ventured  to  summon  the  Black  Prince  to  answer  ^*°* 
these  charges  before  the  peers  of  France,  and  the  war 
immediately  rocoramenced  between  the  ,two  countries.* 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of 
Charles  upon  this  occasion  to  the  stem  principles  of 
rectitude  which  ought  always  to  be  obeyed,  yet  the 
exceeding  injustice  of  Edward  in  the  former  war,  and 
the  miseries  which  he  inflicted  upon  an  unoffending 
people  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claim,  will  go  far  to- 
wai^  extenuating  this  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni. 
It  is  observed,  indeed,  with  some  truth  by  Bapin,  that 

'  Froiaart,  part  L  chap.  214.  t  On  November  20,  1368,  some  time 

*  See  an  aoecdote  of  his  dlfferenoe  hefore  the  summons  of  the  prince  of 

vith  the  Beigneur  d'Albret,  one  of  the  Wales,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 

principal  baxona  In  Gaacony,  to  which  Charles    and    Henry   king  of  Castile, 

Fratenrt,  who  wm  then  at  Bordeaux,  wherein  the  latter  expressly  stipulates 

aacribea  the  alienation  of  the  southern  that  whatever  parts  of  Guienne  or  Eng- 

JkMUlXj,  diap.  244.— Edward  IIL,  soon  land  he  might  conquer  he  would  give 

after  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  revoked  all  up  to  the  king  of  Flnuioe.--Rymer,  t  vi 

fals  grsntB  in  Qnlemit.— Bymer,  1  vL  pi  598. 
F3iL 
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we  judge  of  Charles's  prudence  by  the  event ;  and  that, 
if  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  war,  he  would  have 
brought  on  himself  the  reproaches  of  all  mankind,  and 
even  of  those  writers  who  are  now  most  ready  to  extol 
him.  But  his  measures  had  been  so  sagaciously  taken, 
that,  except  through  that  perverseness  of  fortune,  against 
which,  especially  in  war,  there  is  no  security,  he  could 
hardly  fail  of  success.  The  elder  Edward  was  declining 
through  age,  and  the  yoimger  through  disease ;  the  ceded 
provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native  king,  and 
their  garrisons,  as  we  may  infer  by  their  easy  reduction, 
feeble  and  ill-supplied.  France,  on  th^  other  hand,  bad 
recovered  breath  after  her  losses ;  the  sons  of  those  who 
had  fallen  or  fled  at  Poitiers  were  in  the  field ;  a  king, 
not  personally  warlike,  but  eminently  wise  and  popular, 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John. 
She  was  restored  by  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
valour  of  Du  Guesclin.  Tliis  hero,  a  Breton  gentleman 
without  fortune  or  exterior  graces,  was  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  Franco  during  that  age.  Though  inferior,  as  it 
seems,  to  Lord  Chandos  in  military  skill,  as  well  as  in 
the  ix)lished  virtues  of  chivalry,  his  unwearied  activity, 
his  talent  of  inspiring  confidence,  his  good  fortune,  the 
generosity  and  frankness  of  his  character,  have  preserved 
a  fi^sh  recollection  of  his  name,  which  has  hardly  been 
the  case  with  our  countryman* 

In  a  few  campaigns  the  English  were  deprived  of 
almost  all  their  conquests,  and  even,  in  a  great 
m English  ^Qgj^QQ^  Qf  their  original  possessions  in  Guienne. 
their  con-  They  were  still  formidable  enemies,  not  only 
quests.  ly^^  their  courage  and  alacrity  in  the  war,  but  on 
accoimt  of  the  keys  of  France  which  they  held  in  their 
hands ;  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Calais,  by  inheritance  or 
conquest ;  Brest  and  Chorboui^,  in  mortgage  from  their 
allies,  the  duke  of  Britany  and  king  of  Navarre.  But 
the  successor  of  Edward  IIT.  was  Eichard  II. ;  a  reign  of 
feebleness  and  sedition  gave  no  opportunity  for  prose- 
cuting schemes  of  ambition.  The  war,  protracted  with 
few  distinguished  events  for  several  years,  was  at  length 
Buspendod  by  repeated  armiatices.not,  indeed,  very  sfaiotly 
observed,  and  which  the  animosity  of  the  English  would 
not  permit  to  settle  in  any  regular  treaty.  Nothing  less 
than  tlie  terms  obtained  at  Bretigni,  emphatically  called 
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the  Great  Peacet  wonld  Batisfy  a  frank  and  oourageoua 
people,  who  deemed  themselves  cheated  by  the  maimer 
of  its  infraction.  The  war  was  therefore  always  popular 
in  England,  and  the  credit  which  an  ambitious  prince, 
Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester,  obtained  in  that  countr}', 
wafi  chiefly  owing  to  the  determined  opposition  which  he 
showed  to  all  French  connexions.  But  the  politics  of 
Bichard  11.  were  of  u  different  cast ;  and  Henry  IV.  was 
equally  anxious  to  avoid  hostilities  with  France ;  so  that, 
before  the  unhappy  condition  of  that  kingdom  tempted 
his  son  to  revive  the  claims  of  £dward  in  still  more 
£Ekvourable  circimistanoes,. there  had  been  thirty  years  of 
respite,  and  even  some  intervals  of  friendly  int6rcoui:Be 
between  the  two  nations.  Both,  indeed,  were  weakened  by 
internal  discord ;  but  France  more  fatally  than  England. 
But  for  the  calamities  of  Charles  YI.'s  reign,  she  would 
probably  have  expelled  her  enemies  from  the  kingdom. 
The  strength  of  that  fertile  and  popxdous  country  was 
recruited  with  surprising  i-apidity.  Sir  Hugh  Calverley, 
a  &mou6  captain  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  while 
serving  in  Flanders,  laughed  at  the  herald,  who  assured 
him  that  the  king  of  France's  army,  then  entering  the 
country,  amounted  to  26,000  lances ;  asserting  that  he 
had  often  seen  their  largest  musters,  but  never  so  much 
as  a  fourth  part  of  the  number.**  The  relapse  of  this 
great  kingdom  under  Charles  YI.  was  more  painful  and 
perilous  than  her  first  crisis ;  but  she  recovered  from  each 
through  her  intrinsic  and  inextinguishable  resources. 

Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  after  a  reign,  which, 
if  we  overlook  a  little  obliquity  in  the  rupture  xccearfonof 
of  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  may  be  deemed  one  of  cbariesvi., 
the  most  honourable  in  French  history,  dying  ^^®*' 
prematurely,  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
under  the  care  of  three  ambitions  uncles,  the  dukes  of 
Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgimdy.  Charles  had  retrieved  the 
glory,  restored  the  tranquillity,  revived  the  spirit  of  his 
countiy ;  the  severe  trials  which  exercised  his  regency 
«fter  the  battle  of  Poitiers  had  disciplined  his  mind ;  he 
became  a  sagacious  statesman,  an  encourager  of  literature, 
a  beneficent  lawgiver.  He  erred,  doubtless,  though  upon 
plausible  grounds,  in  accumulating  a  vast  treasure,  which 
the  duke  of  Anjou  seized  before  he  was  cold  in  the 

«  Froiasart,  p.  IL  c,  142, 
VOI^.  I.  ^ 
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grave.  But  all  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  were  lost  in 
the  succeeding  reign.  In  a  government  essentially  popu- 
lar the  youth  or  imbecility  of  the  sovereign  creates  no 
material  derangement.  In  a  monarchy,  where  all  the 
springs  of  the  system  depend  upon  one  central  force, 
these  accidents,  which  are  sure  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  to  recur,  can  scarcely  fEul  to  dislocate  the 
whole  machine.  During  the  forty  years  that  Charles  VI. 
bore  the  name  of  king,  rather  than  reigned  in  France, 
that  coimtry  was  reduced  to  a  state  fiur  more  deplorable 
than  during  the  captivity  of  John. 

A  great  change  had  occurred  in  the  political  condition 
of  France  during  the  fourteenth  century.  As  the  feudal 
militia  became  unserviceable,  the  expenses  of  war  were 
increased  through  the  necessity  of  taking  troops  into 
constant  pay ;  and  while  more  luxurious  refinements  of 
iving  heightened  the  temptations  to  profuseness,  the 
means  of  enjoying  them  were  lessened  by  improvident 
alienations  of  the  domain.  Hence  taxes,  hitherto  almost 
imknown,  were  levied  incessantly,  and  with  all  those 
circumstances  of  oppression  which  are  natural  to  the 
fiscal  proceedings  of  an  arbitrary  government.  Iliese,  as 
has  been  said  before,  gave  rise  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
two  first  Valois,  and  i^ere  nearly  leading  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  convulsions  that  succeeded' the  battle 
of  Poitiers.  The  confidence  reposed  in  Charles  V.'a 
wisdom  and  oeconomy  kept  everything  at  rest  during  his 
reign,  though  the  taxes  were  still  very  heavy.  But  the 
seizure  of  his  vast  accumulations  by  the  duke  of  Anion, 
and  the  iU  faith  with  which  Ihe  new  govemment  imposed 
Sediuons  Subsidies,  after  promising  their  abolition,  pro- 
at  Paris,  voked  the  people  of  Paris,  and  sometimes  of 
other  places,  to  repeated  seditions.  The  States-General 
not  only  compelled  the  govemment  to  revoke  these  im- 
positions and  restore  the  nation,  at  least  according  to  the 
language  of  edicts,  to  all  their  liberties,  but,  with  less 
wisdom,  I'efused  to  make  any  grant  of  money.  Indeed  a 
remarkable  spint  of  democratical  freedom  was  then 
rising  in  those  classes  on  whom  the  crown  and  nobility 
had  so  long  trampled.  An  example  was  held  out  by  the 
Flemings,  who,  always  tenacious  of  their  privileges, 
because  conscious  of  their  ability  to  maintain  them,  were 
engaged  in  a  furioue  conflict  with  Louis  count  of  Flan* 
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den/  The  court  of  France  took  part  in  this  war ;  and 
after  obtaining  a  decisive  yictory  over  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  Charles  YI.  returned  to  chastise  thobe  of  Paris/ 
Unable  to  resist  the  royal  army,  the  city  was  treated  as 
the  spoil  of  conquest ;  its  immunities  abridged ;  its  most 
active  leaders  put  to  death ;  a  fine  of  uncommon  severity 
imposed ;  and  die  taxes  renewed  by  arbitrary  prerogative. 
But  the  people  preserved  their  indignation  K)r  a  favour* 
able  moment ;  and  were  imfortonately  led  by  it,  when 
rendered  etubservient  to  the  ambition  of  others,  into  a 
series  of  crimes,  and  a  long  alienation  from  the  interests 
of  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  beyond  which  taxes  will 
not  be  borne  without  impatience,  when  they  appear  to  be 
called  for  by  necessity,  and  fidthfiilly  applied  ;  nor  is  it 
impiacticable  for  a  skilful  minister  to  deceive  the  people 
in  both  these  respects.  But  the  sting  of  taxation  is 
wastefulness.  What  high-spirited  man  could  see  without 
indignation  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  yielded  ungrudg- 
ingly to  the  public  defence,  become  the  spoil  of  parasites 
and  speculators?  It  is  this'  that  mortifies  the  liberal 
hand  of  public  spirit;  and  those  statesmen  who  deem 
the  security  of  government  to  depend  not  on  laws  and 

*  Tbe  Flemiih  rebellloo,  whicli  ori-  anoes  than  can  be  fonnd  in  Frolnart 

gfnated  In  an  attempt,  suggested  by  bad  r  If  Charles  VI.  had  been  defeated  by 

adrisen  to  tbe  count  to  impose  a  tax  the  FlemingB,  the  insurrection  of  the 

apoQ  the  people  of  Ohent  without  their  Parisians,   Froisaart  says,   would  have 

cooaent,  la  related  in  a  very  interesting  spread  over  France ;  toute  gentUlesse  et 

manner  by  Froiaaart,  pi  iL  c.  37,  &c,  who  noblesse  eflt  ete  morte  et  perdue  en 


equala  Herodotus  in  slmplld^,  livell-    France ;  nor  would  the  Jacquerie  have 
and  power  over  the  heart   I  would    ever  been  si  grande  et  si  horrible,  c.  130. 


•dviae  the  historical  student  to  acquaint  To  the  example  of  the  Gantols  he  ascribes 

Umeelf  with  these  tnmssctlons  and  with  the  tumults  which  broke  out  about  the 

tbe  eorrespondlng  tomults  at  Paris.  same  time  In  England  as  well  as  in 

They  are  among  the  eternal  lessons  of  France^  e.  84.   The  Flemish  insurrection 

history ;  Ibr  the  nx^ust  encroachments  of  would  probably  have  had  more  important 

courts,  the  intemperate  passions  of  tne  ooiuequenccs  if  it  had  been  cordially 

Braltitade,  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  supported  by  the  English  government 

the  craelty  of  vlctorioua  llK(loca.  wiU  But  the  danger  of  encouraging  that  de- 

nev«r  cease  to  hsve  their  paraUels  and  mocratlcal  spirit  which  so  strongly  lea- 

their    analogies  (    while,  the    militaiy  vened  the  commons  of  England  mi^t 

aLhieteuients  of  distant  times  afford  in  justly  be  deemed  by  Richard  IL's  coundl 

fCenenl  no  instmetion,  and  oan  hardly  much  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the 

oaeoffj  too  little  of  our  time  in  historical  advantage  of  distressing  France.    When 

•todlies.   The  prefixes  to  the  flllh  and  too  late,  some  attempts  were  made,  and 

sixth  volmnes  of  the  Ordonnances  des  the  Flemish  towns  acknowledged  Richard 

Hole  de  Vt$ao»  oontain  mora  aocnrmte  as  king  of  France  in  1384   Rymer,  tvii 

^€.^^*^^M^  Si  to  the  Ftsrlslan  disturb-  p.  448. 

f2 
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armies,  but  on  the  moral  sympathies  and  prejudices  of 
the  people,  will  vigilantly  guard  against  even  the  sos* 
picion  of  prodigality.  In  the  present  stage  of  society 
it  is  impossible  ;to  conceive  that  degree  of  misapplication 
which  existed  in  the  French  treasury  under  Charles  YI., 
because  the  real  exigencies  of  the  state  could  never 
again  be  so  inconsiderable.  Scarcely  any  militaiy  force 
was  kept  up ;  and  the  produce  of  the  grievous  impo- 
sitions then  levied  was  chiefly  lavished  upon  the  royal 
household,'  or  plundered  by  the  officers  of  government. 
This  naturally  resulted  from  the  peculiar  and  afflict- 
ing circumstances  of  this  reign.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
pretended  to  be  entitled  by  the  late  king's  appoint- 
ment, if  not  by  the  constitution  of  France,  to  exercise 
the  government  as  regent  during  the  minority  ;*  but  this 
period,  which  would  naturally  be  very  short,  a  law  of 
Charles  Y.  having  fixed  the.age  of  majority  at  thirteen, 
was  still  more  abridged  by  consent ;  and  after  the  young 
monarch's  coronation,  he  was  considered  as  reigning  with 
full  personal  authority.    Anjou,  Beny,  and  Burgundy, 

*  The  expeDses  of  the  royal  household,    and  snppoees  that  the  king  had  lup- 
whlch  under  Charles  V.   were  94,000    preased  both,  as  neither  par^  seems  to 


UvrsB,  amounted  in  1413  to  450,000.  have  availed  itself  of  their  antboritgr  in 
Villaret,  t.  liL  p.  343.  Yet  the  king  was  the  discussions  that  took  place  alter  the 
90  ill  supplied  that  his  plate  had  been  king's  death  (Hist  de  Fnoce,  t.  lii. 
pawned.  >Vben  Montagu,  minister  of  p.  663,  edit  lfao>  ViUaret,  as  is  too 
the  finances,  was  arrested  in  1409,  all  this  mach  his  cnitom,  allika  <nn  the  difll- 
plate  was  found  ooncealed  in  his  honse.  cal^  without  notioa.  But  M.  de  Bti6- 
*  It  has  always  been  an  unsettled  quigni  (M^nu  de  I'Aoad.  des  InscripL 
pohit  whether  the  presumptive  heir  is  t  L  p.  533)  obsenrai  that  fiie  second  of 
enttaed  to  the  regency  of  France;  and,  these  instruments,  as  published  by  M. 
if  lie  be  so  to  the  regeni^,  whether  this  S^nniaae,  in  the  OrdoDnaaosB  des  Bote, 
includes  the  custody  of  the  minor's  t  vi  p.  406,  dUhw  most  ewentislly  ftam. 
person.  The  particular  cose  of  the  duke  that  in  Dupuy,  and  ooDtalns  no  niention 
of  Ai^Jon  is  su1:dect  to  a  considerable  whatever  of  the  govemmenU  It  is  there- 
apparent  difficulty.  Two  instruments  of  fore  easily  reoondleable  with  the  flnt, 
Charles  V..  bearing  the  same  date  of  that  confers  the  regency  on  the  dnke  of 
October,  1374,  as  published  by  Dupny  AaJou.  As  Dnpny  took  it  from  the  same 
(lYaite  de  Majoriti  des  Rots,  p.  161),  are  source  as  Seoouaae,  namely,  the  Trter 
plainly  irreconcileable  with  each  other ;  des  Chartes,  a  strong  suspicion  of  wilAil 
the  former  giving  the  exclusive  regency  interpolatton  falls  upon  him,  or  upon  the 
to  the  duke  of  A^Jou,  reserving  the  custody  editor  of  his  posthumous  work,  printed 
of  the  minor's  person  to  other  guardians ;  in  1655.  This  date  will  readily  suggest 
the  latter  conferring  not  only  this  cus-  a  motive  for  sndi  an  Interpolatioa  to 
(ody.  but  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  those  who  reoolleet  the  drcumstaooes  of 
on  the  queen,  and  on  the  dukes  of  Bur^  France  at  that  time  and  lor  some  yeazB 
gundy  and  Bourbon,  without  mentioning  befiore ;  Anne  of  Austria  having  main- 
the  duke  of  AnJou's  name.    I  >auiel  calls  tained  herself  in  possession  of  a 


these  testaments  of  Charles  V.,  whereas    mentaiy  refe»<7  against  the  pfresomptivt 
Uiey  an  In  tlie  form  cf  letters  patient*    \fAT. 
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together  with  ih»  king's  maternal  uncle,  the  duke  of 
Bonrbon,  diTided  the  aotnal  exercise  of  government. 

The  first  of  these  soon  undertook  an  expedition  into 
Italy,  to  possess  himself  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  in  which 
he  x>eri6hed.  Berry  was  a  profuse  and  voluptuous  man, 
of  no  great  talents ;  though  his  rank,  and  the  middle 
position  which  he  held  between  struggling  parties,  made 
>iim  rather  conspicuous  throughout  the  revolutions  of 
that  age.  The  most  respectable  of  the  king's  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  being  further  removed  from  the  rOyal 
stem,  and  of  an  unassuming  character,  took  a  less  active 
part  than  his  three  coadjutors.  Burgundy,  an  ambitious 
and  able  prince,  maintained  the  ascendency,  until  Charles, 
weary  of  a  restraint  which  had  been  protracted  by  his 
tmcle  till  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  took 
the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  The  dukes  of  *^'^'  ^^  ' 
Burgundy  and  Berry  retired  £rom  court,  and  the  admi* 
nistration  was  committed  to  a  different  set  of  men,  at 
the  head  of  whom  appeared  the  constable  de  Clisson,  a 
soldier  of  great  fame  in  the  English  wars.  The  people 
rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  the  princes  by  whose  exactions 
they  had  been  plundered ;  but  the  new  mimsters  soon 
rendered  themselves  odious  by  similar  conduct.  The 
fortune  of  Clisson,  after  a  few  years'  favour,  amoxmted 
to  1,700,000  livres,  equal  in  weight  of  silver,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  depreciation  of  money,  to  ten  times  that 
sum  at  present.^ 

Charles  VI.  had  reigned  five  years  from  his  aasumptioii 
of  power,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  derange- 
ment of  intellect,  which  continued,  through  a  £«u  S 
series  of  recoveries  and  relapses,  to  his  death.  charicBVi. 
He  passed  thirty  jeam  in  a  pitiable  state  of  *"^-^^®^- 
suffering,  neglected  by  his  family,  particularly  by  the 
most  infamous  of  women,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  his  queen, 
to  a  degree  which  is  hardly  credible.''    The  ministers 
were  inmiediately  disgraced;  the   princes  re-assumed 
their  stations.     For  several  years  the  duke  of  Burgundy 

b  FroiaBart,  p.  Iv.  a  48.  of  Orleans,  and  represents  her  as  merely 

*  Sismondi   indinea   to  apeak  more  an  indolent  wonum  fond  of  good  cheer 

fKroaxaiAj  of  this  qaeen  than  most  haye  Yet  he  owiu  that  the  king  was  so  neg- 

done:  ''Dans  les  tempa  poaterleun  on  lected  as  to  snflTcr  fh>m  an  excessive 

fl'est  pla  k  &lre  vn  monstre  de  Isabeaa  want  of  cleanlineas,  sometimes  even  fh>ro 

da  Baviere."   He  discredits  the  sospidon  buager  (xti.  218. 225).  Was  this  no  impu^ 

of  «  crimJna]  intenxrarw  with  the  duke  tation  on  his  wife  ?  See  too  Michelet,  tI.  42 
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conducted  the  government.  Bnt  this  waa  in  opposition 
ParUei  of  ^  *  formidable  rival,  Lonis  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Burorondy  king*s  brother.  It  was  impossible  that  a  prince 
andOriewis   g^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  throne,  favoured  by  the  queen 

perhaps  with  criminal  fondness,  and  by  the  people  on 
accoimt  of  his  external  graces,  should  not  acquire  a  share 
of  power.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  the 
whole  management  of  affairs;  wherein  the  outrageous 
dissoluteness  of  his  conduct,  and  still  more  the  excessive 
taxes  imposed,  rendered  him  altogether  odious.  The 
Parisians  compared  his  administration  with  that  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy;  and  from  that  time  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  latter  and  his  family,  throughout 
the  long  distractions  to  which  the  ambition  of  these 
princes  gave  birth. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1404;  after 
several  fluctuations  of  success  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  by  no  means  left  his  party  without  a 
head.  Equally  brave  and  ambitious,  but  far  more  auda- 
cious and  unprincipled,  his  son  John,  sumamed  Sans- 
peur,  sustained  the  same  contest.  A  reconciliation  had 
been,  however,  brought  about  with  the  duke  of  Orleans ; 
they  had  sworn  reciprocal  friendship,  and  participated, 
as  was  the  custom,  in  order  to  render  these  obligations 
more  solemn,  in  the  same  communion.     In  the  midst  of 

this  outward  harmony,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
ihe^^e  of  "vsras  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  After 
Oriels,       a  slight  attempt  at  concealment.   Burgundy 

avowed  and  boasted  of  the  crime,  to  which  he 
had  been  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  somewhat  more  than 
political  jealousy.*^  From  this  fatal  moment  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  royal  family  began  to  assume  the  com- 
plexion of  civil  war.  The  queen,  the  sons  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  with  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon,  united 
against  the  assassin.  But  he  possessed,  in  addition  to 
his  own  appanage  of  Burgundy,  the  county  of  Flanders 
as  his  maternal  inheritance;  and  the  people  of  Paris, 
who  hated  the  duke  of  Orleans,  readily  forgave  or  rather 
exulted  in  his  murder.* 

d  Orleans  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  etlam  Inferre  attentare  pnesampalt.  No- 

tbe  dncheas  of  Burgandjr's  favours.  VilL  tlces  des  Manascrits  du  Roi,  t  i.  p.  ill. 

L  zii.  p.  474.    Amelgard.  who  wrote  about  *  MIchelet  repre^nits  this  young  {olnor 

debtT  yean  after  the  tim«,  says,  vim  as  regretted  and  beL  /ed;  but  his  laa> 
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It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  weakness  of  the  gOTemment, 
from  the  terms  upon  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
permitted  to  obtain  pardon  at  Chartres,  a  year  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the 
royal  presence,  every  one  rose,  except  the  king,  queen, 
and  dauphin.  The  duke,  approaching  the  throne,  fell 
on  his  knees ;  when  a  lord,  who  acted  sA  a  sort  of  counsel 
for  him,  addressed  the  king :  '*  Sire,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, your  cousin  and  servant,  is  come  before  you, 
being  informed  that  he  has  incurred  your  displeasure, 
on  account  of  what  he  caused  to  be  done  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans  your  brother,  for  your  good  and  that  of  your 
kingdom,  as  he  is  ready*  to  prove  when  it  shall  please 
you  to  hear  it,  and  therefore  requests  you,  with  all 
humility,  to  dismiss  your  resentment  towards  him,  and 
to  receive  him  into  your  favour." ' 

This  insolent  apology  was  all  the  atonement  that 
could  be  extorted  for  the  assassination  of  the  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
first  prince  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  q^ji^„ 
tlie  duke  of  Burgundy  soon  obtained  the  ma-  between 
nagement  of  affairs,  and  drove  his  adversaries  '*»®i*"^*- 
from  the  capital.    The  princes,  headed  by  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  the  count  of  Armag- 
nac,   from  whom  their  party  was  now  denominated, 

gaage  Is  ftill  of  those  Btrtnga  contrBsts  amaadnatlon,  the  dticeoa  aboated  NoeU 

and  inooDsbtencieii  which,  for  the  aake  the  usiial  cry  on  the  entrance  of  the  king, 

of  effect,  this  most  brilliant  writer  some-  to  the  great  diqpleasnre  of  the  queen  and 

times   employe     "ll  avait,    dans  ics  other  princes.     **Et  poor  Trai.  oomme 

omportemcns  de  Jeunease,  terriblement  dit  est  dessns,  11  estoil  tite  fort  ayme  du 

vexe  le  penple ;  il  fat  maudil  du  peuple,  common  peuple  de   Paris,  ei  cvolent 

pleure  da  people.    Vlvant,  il  cofita  bien  grand  eaperance  qu'lceluy  due  east  trte- 

de  Urmcs ;  raais  oamUen  plus,  mort  I  grand  affection  au  royaume.  et  h  la  chose 

29  Toos  easEies  dwiiandrf  k  la  France  si  publicqoe,   et  aToient   souvenanoe  des 

c«  jeoos  horame  etait  bien  digne  de  tant  grans  tallies  qui  avoient  este  mlses  6t» 

d'ainoar,  eUe  efit  repondo,  Je  I'aimala.  depnis  la  mort  du  due  Philippe  de  Bour* 

Ce  n'cst  pes  senlement  pour  le  bien  gogne  pere  d'lceluy,  ^isques  k  I'heure 

qn'on  aime;  qui  alme,  aime  tout,  les  presente,  lesquelles  lis  entendoient  que 

d^lknts  ausl.    Celul-d  plut  comme  il  feust  par  le  moyen  dudlt  due  d'Orleans. 

tftait,  mile  de  bien  et  de  maL*'  (Hist  Et  poorce  estoit  grandement  enooura  en 

de  Fnmee.  vL  8.)    What  Is  the  meaning  I'indiguation   d'icelny  peuple.   et  lenr 

of  this  love  for  one  who,  be  has  Just  told  semblolt  que  Dteu  de  sa  giice  les  avoit 

US,  was  cnmd  by  ttie  people?    And  if  ti^ -  grandement    pour    reoommandes, 

ftorfs  was  the  represenUtive  of  France,  quand  il  avoit  souffert  qn'ils  fussent  horn 

bow  did  the  peuple  show  their  affection  de  sasutitectlon  et  goTemement,  et  qu'lii 

tar  the  doke  of  Orleans,  when  they  wera  en  estoient  delivrex."    Monstrelet,  34. 

openly  and  vtiiemently  the  partisans  of  Compare  this  with  what  M.  Michelet  haf 

hie  mnidcrer  ?  On  the  first  return  of  the  written. 
4nfcMi  of  Burgundy  to  Pkris  after  tfce       r  Munstxelet,partL  tllX 
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raised  their  standard  against  him;  and  the  north  oi 
France  was  rent  to  piecea  by  a  protracted  civil  war,  in 
which  neither  party  scrupled  an}'  extremity  of  pillage 
or  massacre.  Several  times  peace  was  made ;  but  each 
faction,  conscious  of  their  own  insincerity,  suspected 
that  of  their  adveiBaries.  The  king,  of  whose  name 
both  availed  themselves,  was  only  in  some  doubtful  in- 
tervals of  reason  capable  of  rendering  legitimate  the 
acts  of  either.  The  dauphin,  aware  of  fiie  tyranny 
which  the  two  parties  alternately  exercised,  was  forced, 
even  at  the  expense  of  perpetuating  a  civil  war,  to 
balance  one  against  the  other,  and  permit  neither  to  be 
wholly  subdued^  He  gave  peace  to  the  Armagnacs  at 
Auxerre,  in  despite  of  the  duke  of  Buigundy ; 
and,  having  afterwards  united  with  them  against 
this  prince,  and  carried  a  successful  war  into  Flanders, 
Aj>  uiA   ^®  disappointed  their  revenge  by  concluding 

with  him  a  treaty  at  Arras. 
This  dauphin  and  his  next  brother  died  within  six- 
teen months  of  each  other,  by  which  the  rank  devolved 
upon  Charles,  youngest  son  of  the  king.     The  count  of 
Armagnac,  now  constable  of  France,  retained  possession 
April  1417    ^^  *^®  government.     But  his  severity,  and  the 
weight  of  taxes,  revived  the  Burgundian  party 
in  Paris,  which  a  rigid  proscription  had  endeavoured  to 
destroy.    He  brought  on  his  head  the  implacable  hatred 
of  the  queen,  whom  he  had  not  only  shut  out  from 
public  affairs,  but  disgraced  by  the  detection  of  her  gal- 
lantries.    Notwithstanding  her  ancient  emnity 
A.T>.  1417.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Burgundy,  she  made  overturee 

to  him,  and,  being  delivered  by  his  troops  from  confine- 
ment, declared  herself  openly  cm  his  side.  A  few  ob- 
scure persons  stole  the  city  keys,  and  admitted  the  Btir- 
gundians  into  Paris.  The  tumult  which  arose  showed 
in  a  moment  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this 
was  more  horrilily  displayed  a  few  days  afterwards, 
when  the  populace,  rushing  to  the  prisons,  massacred 
June  12.  *^®  constable  d' Armagnac  and  his  partisans. 
1418.  '  Between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  were 
murdered  on  this  day,  which  has  no  parallel  but  what 
3ur  own  age  has  witnessed,  in  the  massacre  pei'petrated 
by  the  same  ferocious. populace  of  Paris,  under  circum- 
stances nearly  similar.     Not  long  afterwards  an  agrees 
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fuent  took  place  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
now  the  king's  person  as  well  as  the  capital 
in  his  hands,  and  the  dauphin,  whose  party  ^^' 
was  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  leaders.    This 
reconciliation,  which  mutual  interest  should 
have  rendered  permanent,  had  lasted  a  veiy  ti(!!l^*3w 
short  time,  when  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  was  dukeo» 
assassinated  at  an  interview  with  Charles,  in     "*^°^- 
his  presence,  and  by  the  hands  of  his  friends,  though 
not,  perhaps,   with  his  previous  knowledge.'      From 
whomsoever  the  crime  proceeded,  it  was  a  deed  of  in- 
fatuation, and  plunged  France  afresh  into  a  sea  of  perils, 
from  which  the  union  of  these  factions  had  just  afforded 
a  hope  of  extricating  her. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the  English  war  had 
almost  ceased  during  the  reigns  of  Eichard  II.  intrigues 
and  Henry  IV.     The  former  of  these  was  at-  of  French 
tached  by  inclination,  and  latterly  by  marriage,   w?S^g- 
to  the  court  of  France ;  and,  though  the  French  **^ 
government  showed  at  first  some  disposition  to  revenge 
his  dethronement,  yet  the  new  king's  success,  as  well  as 
domestic  quarrels,  deterred  it  from  any  serious  renewal 
of  the  war.   A  long  commercial  connexion  had  subsisted 

>  There  are  three  suppositions  con-  could  not  accept  Trithout  offending  God 
oefrabte  to  explain  this  Important  pas-  and  contravening  his  own  letters  patent, 
■age  in  history,  the  assassination  of  John  (Uymer,  L  ix.  p.  790.)  It  is  not.  how. 
Sanspenr.  1.  It  was  pretended  bj  the  ever,  very  clear  what  this  means.  2.  The 
djuxphin's  IHends  at  the  time,  and  has  next  hypothesis  is,  that  it  was  the  de- 
been  maintained  more  lately  (St.  Folx,  liberate  act  of  Charles.  Bat  his  youth, 
Eaods  sar  Paris,  t.  ill.  p.  209,  edit.  1767),  his  feebleness  of  spirit,  snd  especially  the 
that  be  had  premeditated  the  murder  of  oonstemation  into  which,  by  oil  testi- 
Cbarles,  and  that  his  own  was  an  act  of  monies,  he  was  thrown  by  the  event,  are 
aelfHSefenoe.  This  is,  I  think,  quite  im-  rather  adverse  to  this  explanation.  3.  It 
piohable :  the  dauphin  had  a  great  army  remains  only  to  conclude  that  Tanegnf 
near  the  spot,  whUe  the  duke  was  only  de  Chastcl,  and  other  favourites  of  the 
attended  by  five  hundred  men.  Villaret,  dauphin,  long  attached  to  the  Orleans 
iDdead,  and  SL  Fofz,  in  order  to  throw  fsction,  who  Justly  regarded  the  duke  as 
ecmpidoa  opon  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  &n  infamous  assassin,  and  might  question 
motivQs.  assert  that  Henry  V.  accused  his  sincerity  or  their  own  safe^  if  ht 
faim  of  havhig  made  proposals  to  him  should  regain  the  ascendant,  took  advan- 
wlildi  he  could  not  accept  without  offend-  tage  of  this  opportunity  to  commit  an  act 
fng  Qod;  and  ooqjectnre  that  this  might  of  retaliation,  less  criminal,  but  not  less 
f»yi^<>  the  assawJTiBitoffi  of  the  dauphin,  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  than  that 
Bnt  the  expressions  of  Henry  do  not  which  had  provoked  IL  Charles,  how. 
Klate  to  any  private  proposals  of  the  evei^  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  recog- 
dnke,  bat  to  demands  made  by  him  and  nised  their  deed,  and  naturally  exposed 
the  queen,  as  proxies  for  Charles  VL  in  hinuelf  to  the  resentment  of  the  young 
eoBfcmica  for  peace,  which  he  says  he  duke  of  Burgundy. 
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between  England  and  Flanders,  which  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  when  they  became  sovereigns  of  the  latter 
country  upon  the  death  of  count  Louis  in  1384,  were 
studious  to  preserve  by  separate  truces.*'  They  acted 
upon  the  same  pacific  policy  when  their  interest  predo- 
minated in  the  councils  of  France.  Henry  had  even  a 
negotiation  pending  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  s«n 
with  a  princess  of  Burgundy,'  when  an  unexpected  pro- 

Eosal  from  the  opposite  side  set  more  ^mpting  views 
efore  his  eyes.  The  Armagnacs,  pressed  hard  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  offered,  in  consideration  of  only 
4000  troops,  the  pay  of  which  they  would  themselves 
defray,  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  Ouienne  and 
Poitou.  Four  princes  of  the  blood — ^Beny, 
y,  1412.  3q^i.][jqjj^  Orleans,  and  Alengon — disgraced  their 
names  by  signing  this  treaty.^  Henry  broke  off  his 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  and  sent  a  force  into  France, 
which  found  on  its  arrival  that  the  princes  had  made  a 
separate  treaty,  without  the  least  concern  for  their  Eng- 
lish allies.  After  his  death,  Henry  Y.  engaged  for  some 
time  in  a  series  of  negotiations  with  the  French  court, 
where  the  Orleans  party  now  prevailed,  and  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  He  even  secretly  treated  at  the 
same  time  for  a  marriage  with  Catherine  of  France 
(which  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite,  as  it  was  ulti- 
mately his  successful,  project),  and  with  a  daughter  ol 
the  duke — a  duplicity  not  creditable  to  his  memory." 
But  Henry's  ambition,  which  aimed  at  the  highest 
quarry,  was  not  long  fettered  by  negotiation ;  and,  in- 
deed, his  proposals  of  marrying  Catherine  were  coupled 
with  such  exorbitant  demands,  as  France,  notwith- 
standing all  her  weakness,  could  not  admit, 
iSSlS^^by'  though  she  would  have  ceded  Guienne,  and 
HeniT  V.  given  a  vast  dowry  with  the  princess."  He 
invaded  Normandy,  took  Harfleur,  and  won 
the  great  battle  of  Azincourt  on  his  march  to  Calais."* 

h  Rymer,  tYiiLpwSIl;  ViUaret,lz1i.  rf^ts  to  that,   Normandy,   Tonralm, 

p.  174.  Maine,  Ouienne,    with  the  hamage  of 

i  Idem,  t  TiiL  p.  721.  Britanyand  Flanden.  The  FrenohGiTered 

k  Idem,  t  viiL  p.  726, 737,  738.  Ouienne  and  Saintonge,  and  a  dowry  of 

*"  Idem,  t  iz.  p.  136.  800,000  gold  cro^ms  for  Catherine.    Tlie 

'  The  terms  required  by  Henry's  am-  English  demanded  8,000,000.  Rym.  t  Ix. 

baasadon  in   1415  were  the  crown  of  p.  218. 

France ;  or,  at  least,  reserving  Henry's       °  The  English  army  at  Aftnoonrt  was 
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The  flower  of  French  chivalry  was  mowed  down  in 
this  fatal  day,  hut  especially  the  chiefs  of  the  Orleana 
party,  and  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  met  with  death 
or  captivity.  Burgundy  had  still  suffered  nothing ;  but 
a  clandestine  negotiation  had  secured  the  duke's  neu- 
trality, though  he  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  a 
regular  alliance  till  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Azincourt, 
when,  by  a  secret  treaty  at  Calais,  he  acknowledged  the 
right  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his  own 
obligation  to  do  him  homage,  though  its  performance 
was  to  be  suspended  till  Henry  should  become  master 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom.^  In  a  second 
invasion  the  EngHsh  achieved  the  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy; and  this,  in  all  subsequent  negotiations  for 
peace  during  the  life  of  Henry,  he  would  never  consent 
to  relinquish.  After  several  conferences,  which  his  de- 
mands rendered  abortive,  the  French  court  at  length 
consented  to  add  Normandy  to  the  cessions  made  in  the 
peace  at  Bretigni;*^  and  the  treaty,  though  laboiuing 
under  some  difficulties,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  com- 
pleted, when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  reasons  juiy  n, 
unexplained,  suddenly  came  to  a  reconciliation  i^^** 
with  the  dauphin.  This  event,  which  must  have  been 
intended  adversely  to  Henry,  would  probably  have 
broken  off  all  parley  on  the  subject  of  peace,  if  sept.  lo, 
it  had  not  been  speedily  followed  by  one  still  i^'*- 
more  surprising,  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy at  Montereau. 

An  act  of  treachery  so  apparently  unprovoked  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  that  powerful  party  which  had 
looked  up  to  the  duke  as  their  leader  and  patron.  The 
city  of  Paris,  especially,  abjured  at  once  its  respect  for 
the  supposed  author  of  the  murder,  though  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  crown.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken  by  all 
ranks  to  revenge  the  crime ;  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the 

probably  of  not  more  than  15,000  men ;  advised  the  French  to  avoid  an  action, 
the  F^ncb  were  at  the  least  50,000.  and,  bad  been  in  the  battle  of  PoitieiB  flftj- 
bj  wcfBOb  coropQtattona,  much  more  nu-    nine  jean  before.    VilL  t  ziii.  p.  355. 


Tb^lost  10.000  killed,  of  whom  P  Compare  Rym.  t  ix.  p.  34, 138,  304. 

9000  were  kni^ts or  gentlemen.    Almoet  894.    The  last  reference  is  to  the  treaty 

as   many  were  made   prisoners.     The  of  Calais. 

Eqgttsh,    aooording  to  Monatrelet.  ket  <l  Rym.  1  Iz.  p»  628  T63.   Nothing  can 

1600  men ;  bat  their  own  historians  re-  be  more  insolent  than  the  tone  of  Henry's 

dooe  this  to  a  very  small  number.    It  is  instructions  to  bis  commissioners,  p.  638. 
flMt  the  dnkft  of  Berry,  who 
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parliament,  vying  with  the  populace  in  their  invectives 
against  (/harles,  whom  they  now  styled  only  pretended 
(soi-disant)  dauphin.  Philip,  son  of  the  assassinated 
duke,  who,  with  all  the  popularity  and  much  of  the 
ability  of  his  father,  did  not  inherit  all  his  depravity, 
was  instigated  by  a  pardonable  excess  of  filial  resentment 
to  ally  himself  with  the  king  of  England.  These  pas- 
sions of  the  people  and  the  duke  of  Bui^undy,  concur- 
ring with  the  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  and  the  rancour 
Treaty  of  ^^  Isabel  towards  her  son,  led  to  the  treaty  of 
Troyea,  Troyes.  This  compact,  sigjaed  by  the  queen 
May,  1420.  ^^^  duke,  OS  proxies  of  &e  king,  who  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  unconscious  idiotcy,  stipulated  that 
Henry  V.,  upon  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  should  be- 
come immediately  regent  of  France,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Charles,  succeed  to  the  kingdom,  in  exclusion  not 
only  of  the  dauphin,  but  of  all  the  royal  family.'  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  these  flagitious  provisions 
were  absolutely  invalid.  But  they  had  at  the  time  the 
strong' sanction  of  force;  and  Henry  might  plausibly 
flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of  establishing  lus  own  usurp- 
ation as  flrmly  in  France  as  his  father's  had  been  in 
England.  What  not  even  the  comprehensive  policy  of 
Edward  III.,  the  energy  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  valour 
of  their  Knoll3^es  and  Chandoses,  nor  his  own  victories 
could  attain,  now  seemed,  by  a  strange  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  to  court  his  ambition.  During  two  years  that 
Henry  lived  after  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  he  governed  the 
north  of  France  with  unlimited  authority  in  the  name  of 
Charles  VI.  The  latter  survived  his  son-in-law  but  a 
few  weeks ;  and  the  infant  Henry  VI.  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king  of  France  and  England,  under  the 
regency  of  his  uncle  ihQ  duke  of  Bedford. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a  minority,  the 
English  cause  was  less  weakened  by  the  death  of  Henry 

'  As  !f  through  shame  on  aooount  of  which  be  was  too  prond  to  admit    Tbe 

what  was  to  follow,  the  fiist  articles  con-  treaty  of  Troyes  was  confirmed  by  the 

tain  petty  stipulations  about  the  dower  States-General,  or  rather  by  a  partial 

of  Catherine.    The  sixth  gives  the  king-  convention  which  assumed  the  name,  in 

dom  of  France  after  Charles's  decease  to  T)ecember  1420.    Kym.  t  x.  p.  30.    The 

Henry  and  his  heirs.    The  seventh  con-  parliament  of  England  did  the  eam& 

redes  the   immediate  regency.     Henry  Id.  p.  110.    It  is  printed  at  fall  length 

kept  Normandy  by  right  of  conquest,  not  by  Villaret,  t.  xv.  p.  fi^. 
in  virtue  of  any  stipulation  in  the  treaty, 
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than  might  have  been  expected.     The  duke  of  Bedford 
partook  of  the  same  character,  and  reseiidbled  . 
his  brother  in  faults  as  well  as  virtues ;  in  his  Ft«ooa  at 
haughtiness   and  arbitrary  temper   as  in   his  JJIfn^Sf**" 
energy  and  address.  At  the  accession  of  Charles  Chariesvii, 
VLI.  the  usurper   was   acknowledged  by   all  ^•'**"^ 
the  northern  provinces  of  France,  except  a  few  fortresses, 
by  most  of  Guienne,  and  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy.    The  duke  of  Britany  soon  afterwards  ^'^ 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  but  changed  his  party 
again  several  times  within  a  few  years.     The  centnd 
provinces,  with  Languedoc,  Foitou,  and  Dauphin^,  were 
fidthftd  to  the  king.    For  some  years  the  war  continued 
without  any  decisive  result ;  but  the  balance  was  clearly 
swayed  in  &vour  of  England.    For  this  it  is  not  difficult 
to  assign  several  causes.     The  animosity  of  the 
Parisians  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  against  tfa«^raaMt 
the  Armagnac  party  still  continued,  mingled  in  v^^^ 
the  former  with  dread  of  the  king's  return,      ^ 
whom    they   judged    themselves    to    have    inexpiabiy 
offended.    The  war  had  brought  forward  some  accom- 
plished commanders  in  the  l^glish  army;  surpassing, 
not  indeed  in  valour  and  enterprise,  but  in  military  skill, 
any  whom  France  could  oppose  to  them.     Of  these  the 
most  distinguished,  besides  the  duke  of  Bedford  himself, 
were  Warwick,  ^Salisbury,  and  Talbot.     Their  troops, 
too,  were  still  verj'  superior  to  the  French.    But  tius, 
we  must  in  candour  allow,  proceeded  in  a  great  degree 
firom  the  mode  in  which  they  were  raised.    The  war  was 
so  popular  in  England,  that  it  was  easy  to  pick  the  best 
and  stoutest  recruits,"  and  their  high  pay  allured  men  of 
respectable  condition  to  the  service.     We  find  in  Bymer 
a  contract  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  supply  a  body  of 
troops,  receiving  a  shilling  a  day  for  every  man-at-arms, 
and  sixpence  for  each  archer.'    This  is,  perhaps,  equal 
to  fifleen  times  the  ^um  .at  our  present  vedue  of  money. 
They  were  bound,  indeed,  to  famish  their  own  equip- 

*  Mbndf  ekt.  part  1.  f.  303.  estAts  apparti«nt    The  pay  wu,  for  the 

<  ByxD.  t  z.  p.  393.   This  contiact  was  earl,  6<.  8d.  a  day ;  for  a  banneret.  U.; 

tor  iOO  raeo-at-anna,  incliuUng  six  ban-  for  a  bachelor,  2s. ;  for  every  other  man- 

Bcnto  and    thtrty-foar  bachelorB;  and  at-anns,  i«.;  and  for  each  arrher,  6cL 

for  ITOO  airben;  bien  et  aoflbamment  ArtllleTymen  were  paid   higher  thas 

maatta,  nam,  oC  arraies  oomma  a  tonn  men-at-armiL 
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mentis  and  horses.  But  France  was  totally  exhansted  bjr 
her  civil  and  foreign  war,  and  incompetent  to  defray  the 
expenses  even  of  the  small  force  which  defended  the 
wreck  of  the  monarchy,  Charles  VII.  lived  in  the  ut- 
most poverty  at  Bonrges.''  The  nobility  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  &tal  slaughter  of  Azincourt ;  and  the 
infiaiitiy,  composed  of  peasants  or  burgesses,  which  had 
made  iheir  army  so  numerous  upon  &at  day,  whether 
from  inability  to  compel  their  services,  or  experience  of 
their  inefiScacy,  were  never  culled  into  the  field.  It  be- 
came almost  entirely  a  war  of  partisans.  Every  town  in 
Ficardy,  Champagne,  Maine,  or  wherever  the  contest 
might»be  carried  on,  was  a  fortress ;  and  in  the  attack  or 
jlefence  of  these  garrisons  the  valour  of  both  nations  was 
called  into  constant  exercise.  This  mode  of  war&re  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  actual  state  of  France,  as  it 
gradually  improved  her  troops,  and  flushed  them  with 
petty  successes.  But  what  principally  led  to  its  adop- 
tion  was  the  licence  and  insubordination  of  the  royalists, 
who,  receiving  no  pay,  owned  no  control,  and  thought 
that,  provided  they  acted  against  the  English  and  Bur- 
gundians,  they  were  free  to  choose  their  own  points  of 
attack.  Nothing  can  more  evidently  show  tho  weakness 
of  France  than  the  high  terms  by  which  Charles  VII. 
was  content  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  some  Scottish 
auxiliaries.  The  earl  of  Buchsui  was  made  constable; 
the  earl  of  Douglas  had  the  duchy  of  Touraine,  with  a 
new  title,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  sub- 
sequent time  Charles  ofifered  the  province  of  Saintonge 
to  James  1/  for  an  aid  of  6000  men.  These  Scots  fought 
bravely  for  France,  though  unsuccessfully,  at  Crevant 
and  Vemeuil ;  but  it  must  be  owned  they  set  a  sufficient 
value  upon  their  service.  Under  all  these  disadvantages 
it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  French  nation  with 
any  inferiority  of  courage,  even  in  the  most  unfortunate 
periods  of  this  war.  Though  frequently  panic-struck  in 
the  field  of  battle,  thoy  stood  sieges  of  their  walled  towns 
with  matchless  spirit  and  endurance.  Perhaps  some  ana- 
logy niay  be  found  between  the  character  of  the  French 
commonalty  during  the  English  invasion  and  the  Spa- 
niards of  ihe  late  peninsular  war.    But  to  the  exertions 

■  VUlaret,  t  ztT.  p.  802. 
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of  thcNse  brave  nobles  who  restored  tbe  monarchy  oi 
Charles  VII.  Spain  has  afforded  no  adequate  parallel. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  temper  of  Charles  VII.  that 
his  enemies  found  their  chief  advantage.  This  cauncterof 
prince  is  one  of  the  few  whose  character  has  ChMietVU, 
been  improved  bv  prosperity.  During  the  calamitous 
morning  of  his  reign  he  shrunk  from  fronting  the  storm« 
and  strove  to  forget  himself  in  pleasure.  Though  brave, 
he  was  never  seen  in  war ;  though  intelligent,  he  was 
'governed  by  flatterers.  Those  who  had  committed  the 
assassination  at  Montereau  under  his  eyes  were  his  first 
fieivourites ;  as  if  he  had  determined  to  avoid  the  only 
measure  through  which  he  could  hope  for  better  success, 
a  reconciliation  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  count 
de  Eichemont,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Britany,  who  be- 
oame  afterwaids  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  his  throne, 
consented  to  renounce  the  English  alliance,  and  accept 
the  rank  of  constable,  on  condition  that  these  favourites 
should  quit  the  court.  Two  others,  who  succes- 
sively gained  a  similar  influence  over  Charles,  *^'^'  ***' 
Richemont  publicly  caused  to  be  assassinated,  assuring 
the  king  that  it  was  for  his  own  and  ^e  pubHc  good. 
Such  was  the  debasement  of  morals  and  government 
which  twenty  years  of  civil  war  had  produced !  Another 
favourite,  La  Tremouille,  took  the  dangerous  office,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  employed  his  influence  against 
Bichemont,  who  for  some  years  lived  on  his  own  do< 
mains,  rather  as  an  armed  neutral  than  a  friend,  though 
he  never  lost  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause. 

It  cannot  therefore  surprise  us  that  with  all  these  ad 
vantages  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford  had  almost  com* 
pleted  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  north  of  the  siege  of 
Loire  when  he  invested  Orleans  in  1428.      K  otIcmm. 
this  city  had  fallen,  the  central  provinces,  which  were 
less  famished  with  defensible  places,  would  have  lain 
open  to  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  VII.  in 
despair  was  about  to  retire  into  Dauphine.     At  this 
time  his  affairs  were  restored  by  one  of  the  jotnof 
most  marvellous  revolutions   in  history.     A  ^^' 
coantry  girl  overthrew  the  power  of  England.     We 
cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  surprising  story  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans ;  for,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  sup- 
pose that  a  heated  and  enthusiastic  imagination  produced 
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her  own  visions,  it  is  a  much  greater  problem  to  accoxint 
for  the  credit  they  obtained,  and  for  the  success  that 
attended  her.  Nor  will  this  be  solved  by  the  hypothesis 
of  a  concerted  stratagem ;  which,  if  we  do  not  judge 
altogether  from  events,  must  appear  liable  to  so  many 
chances  of  failure,  that  it  could  not  have  suggested 
itself  to  any  rational  person.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the  tide  of 
war,  which  fn)m  that  moment  flowed  without  interrup- 
tion in  Charles's  fi^vour.  A  superstitious  awe  enfeebled 
the  sinews  of  the  English.  They  hung  back  in  their 
own  country,  or  deserted  from  the  army,  through  fear 
of  the  incantations  by  which  alone  they  conceived  so 
extraordinary  a  person  to  succeed.''  As  men  always 
make  sure  of  Providence  for  an  ally,  whatever  untoward 
fortune  appeared  to  result  from  preternatural  causes 
was  at  once  ascribed  to  infernal  enemies;  and  such 
bigotry  may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  though  a  very 
miserable  one,  for  the  detestable  murder  of  this  heroine.' 
The  spirit  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  roused  did  not  sub- 
side,  France  recovered  confldence  in  her  own  strength, 
^^  -J  which  had  been  chilled  by  a  long  course  of  ad- 
Ktrievet  verso  fortune.  The  king,  too,  shook  off  his 
w»»fl»i";  indolence,'  and  permitted  Bichemont  to  ex- 

*  Rym.  t  z.  p.  458-472.    This,  how-  pursued  with  peculiar  bfttamcw  hj  her 

ever,  b  oo:\Jectare ;  for  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  of  the  En^iah,  or  rather 

desertion  is  not  mentioned  In  these  pro«  Burgundian,   Action;  a  proof  that  to 

clamatlons,  though  Brmer  has  printed  it  1430  their  anlmosi^  agilost  Gharlsayil. 

in  their  tiUo.    But  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  sUU  ardeuL    [Nors  XVI.] 

speaks  of  the  turn  of  success  as  astonish-  '  It  is  a  current  piece  of  history  that 

Ing,  and  due  only  to  the  superstitioua  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress  of  Charles  VII.. 

fear  which  the  English  had  conceived  had  the  merit  of  dissuading  him  ttam 

of  a  female  magician.     Rymer,  t  x.  giving  up  the  kingdom  as  lost  at  th« 

p<  408.  time  when  Orleans  was  besieged  in  1428. 

y  M.  de  I'Aveidy,  to  whom  we  owe  Mezeray,  Daniel.  Villaret,  and,  I  bellcTe, 

the  copious  account  of  the  proceediugi  every  other  modem  historian,  have  men- 

against  Joan  of  Arc,  as  well  as  thoee  tioned  this  circumstance ;  and  some  of 

wlklch  Charles  VII.  instituted  in  order  to  them,  among  whcnn  is  Hume,  with  the 

RKlnd  the  former,  contained  in  the  third  addition  that  Agnes  threatened  to  lc«ve 

volume  of  Notices  des  Manuscrits  du  Rot,  the  court  of  Charl«  for  that  of  Heniy, 

has  Justly  made  this  remark,  which  is  affirming  that  she  was  bum  to  be  the 

founded  Oil  the  eagerness  shown  by  the  mittmie  of  a  great  king.  The  latter  part 

University  of  Paris  in  the  prosecution,  of  this  tale  is  evidently  a  fiibricatlon, 

and  on  its  being  conducted  before  an  Henry  VL  b^ing  at  the  time  a  diild  o| 

Inquisitor;  a  circumstance  exceedingly  seven  years  old.    But  1  have,  to  say  the 

remarkable  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  least,  great  doubts  of  the  main  stoiy 

of  France.  But  another  material  observe-  It  is  not  mentioned  by  contemporaT^ 

Uon  arises  (!it  of  thi&    The  Maid  was  writen.    On  the  ountrary.what  they  anf 
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dude  his  unworthy  favourites  from  the  court.    This  l^d 
to  a  ver}'  important  consequence.     The  duke  of  Bur- 


of  Agnes  leafda  me  to  think  Uie  dates  in- 
eompftUble..^  Agneg  died   (In  childlied, 
as  some  wy)  in  1450;  twenty-two  yean 
after  the  siege  of  Orleans.    Monstrelet 
says  that  she  bad  been  about  five  years 
tn  the  servioe  of  the  queen ;  and  the  king 
taking  pleasure  in  her  liveliness  and  wit, 
oonynon  fame  had  spread  abroad  that 
she  lived  in  concubinage  with  him.   She 
certainly  had  a  child,  and  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  thought  the  king's;  but 
be  always  denied  it,  et  le  pouvoit  bien 
avoM-  emprunte  aiUeurs.    l*t  iii.  £  35. 
CHivier  de  la  Marche.  another  contempo- 
imry,  who  lived  in  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
says,  about  the  year  1444,  le  roy  avoit 
Douvellcment  esleve  une  panvre  demoi- 
selle, gentifemme,  nommee  Agnes  Sorel, 
et  mis  en  tel  triumpfae  et  tel  pouvolr, 
que  son   estat   estoit  a  comparer  aux 
graades  princesses  de  royaume,  et  certes 
c'estolt  une  des  plus  belles  femoMs  que 
}e  vey  oncques,  et  fit  en  sa  qualite  beau- 
coup  au  n>3raume  de  France.   Kile  avan- 
^t  devers  le  roy  Jeunes  gens  d'armes 
et  gentils  coropaignons,  et  dont  le  roy 
depnis  fnt  bien  servy.  La  Marcbe ;  Mem. 
Hist  t  viii.  p.  145.     Du  Clercq,  whose 
memoirs  were  flnt  publlshtfd  in  tlie  same 
collection,  says  that  Agnes  mounit  par 
poison  moult  Jeune.     lb.  t  vllL  p.  410. 
And  the  contlnuator  of  Monstrelet,  pro- 
bably John  Chartler,  speaks  of  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  Agnes,  which  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  woman  in  France,  and  of 
the  favour  shown  her  by  the  king,  which 
•0  much  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
^upbin,  on  his  mother's  account,  and  he 
wsa  su^Mcted  of  having  caused  her  to  be 
poisoned,     fol.  88.    The   same   uriter 
affirms  of  Charles  YII.  that  he  was,  be- 
§art  the  peace  of  Arras,  de  moult  belle 
vie  et  devote ;  but  afterwards  enlaidit  sa 
vie  de  tenir  malles  femmes  en  son  hostel, 
ftc  fSoL86. 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  Judge  how  finr 
these  paoages  render  it  improbable  that 
Agnea  Sorel  was  the  mistress  of  Charles 
fTlL  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1428,  and. 
consequently,  whether  she  is  entitled  to 
•be  pndM  which  she  has  received,  of 
ieiog  instrumental  in  the  deliversnce  of 
Fhnce.    The  tradition,  however,  is  as 

roL.  1. 


ancient  as  Frands  I.,  who  made  in  hef 
honour  a  quatrain  which  is  well  known. 
This  probably  may  have  broof^t  the 
story  more  into  vogue,  and  led  Mesersy, 
who  wss  not  very  critical,  to  insert  it  in 
his  history,  fhrni  which  it  has  passed  to 
his  followers.    Its  origin  was  apparently 
the  popular  diarscter  of  Agnes.  She  was 
the  Nell  Gwyn  of  France;  and  Justly 
beloved,  not  only  fbr  her  charity  and 
conrte^,  but  for  bringing  forward  men 
of  merit  and  turning  her  influence,  a 
virtue  very  rare  in  her  class,  towaixls  the 
public  interest     From   thence  it  was 
patural  to  bestow  upon  her,  in  after 
times,  a  merit  not  ill  suited  to  her  cha- 
racter, but  which  an  accurate  observation 
of  dates  seems  to  render  impossible.  But 
whatever  honour  I  am  compelled  to  de- 
tract fVom  Agnes  Sorel,  I  am  willing  to 
transfer  undiminished   to  a   more  un- 
blemished female,  the  ii^ured  queen  of 
Charles  Vli..  Mary  of  Ai^ou,  who  has 
hitherto  only  shared  with  the  usurper  of 
her  TigtkiB  the  credit  of  awakening  Charlos 
from  his  lethargy.    Though  I  do  not 
know  on  what  foundation  even  this  rests. 
It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  and,  in 
deference  to  the  sex,  let  It  pass  undispu'i.-d. 
Sismondi  (voL  xili.  p.  204).  where  he 
first  mentions  Agnes  Sorel.  says  that 
many  of  the  circumstances  lold  of  tier 
influence  over  Charles  Vxi.  are  fkbulous. 
"Cepcndant  il  &ut  bien  qu'Agn^s  ait 
m^rite,  en  quelque  manlgre,  la  reconnois- 
sance  qui  s'est  attach^  k  son  ncnn." 
This  ib  a  loose  and  inconclusive  way  of 
reasoning  in  history ;  many  popular  tra- 
ditions have  no  basis  at  alL    And  In 
p.  345  he  slights  the  story  told  tn  Brsn- 
tdme  to  the  honour  of  Agnes,  as  well  he 
ml^t,  since  it  is  ridiculously  untrue  that 
she  threatened  Charles  to  go  to  the  court 
of  Henry  VI.,  knowing  herself  to  be  bom 
to  be  the  mistress  of  a  great  king,    Sis- 
mondi afterwards  (p.  497  and  604)  quotes, 
as  I  have  done,  Chartler  and  Jacques  du 
Clercq ;  but  without  adverting  to  the  in* 
congruity  of  their  dates  with  the  current 
story.    M.  Michelet  does  not  seem  to 
attach  much  credit  to  it,  though  he  adopts 
the  earlier  date  for  the  king's  attaclmieut 
to  Agnes. 
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gundy,  whoso  alliance  with  England  had  been  only  the 
hoiit  of  indignation  at  his  father's  murder,  fell  naturally, 
as  that  passion  wore  out,  into  sentiments  more  conge- 
nial to  his  bii-th  and  interests.  A  prince  of  the  house  of 
Gapet  could  not  willingly  see  the  inheritance  of  hiB 
ancestors  transferred  to  a  stranger.  And  he  had  met 
with  provocation  both  from  the  regent  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who,  in  contempt  of  all  policy  and  justice, 
had  endeavoured,  by  an  invalid  marriage  with  Jacque- 
line countess  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  to  obtain  pro- 
vinces which  Burgundy  designed  for  himself.  Yet  the 
union  of  his  sister  with  Bedford,  the  obligations  by 
which  he  was  bound,  and,  most  of  all,  the  favour  shown 
by  Charles  YII.  to  the  assassins  of  his  father,  kept  him 
and  {« re-  ^^r  many  years  on  the  English  side,  although 
conciied  to  rendering  it  less  and  less  assistance.  But  at 
Burgundy!  length  he  concluded  a  treaty  at  Arras,  the 
A.D.  U36.  teiins  of  which  he  dictated  rather  as  a  con- 
queror than  a  subject  negotiating  with  his  sovereign. 
Charles,  however,  refused  nothing  for  such  an  end; 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  Burgundians  were  ranged 
with  the  French  against  their  old  allies  of  England. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  latter  to  abandon  tiiose  mag- 
impoikyof  uificont  projects  of  conquering  France  which 
the  English,  temporary  circumstances  alone  had  seemed  to 
render  feasible.  But  as  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  good 
fortune  in  the  game  of  war  to  render  a  people  insensible 
to  its  gradual  change,  the  English  could  not  persuade 
themselves  that  their  affairs  were  irretrievably  declining. 
Hence  they  rejected  tbe  offer  of  Noimandy  and  Guienne, 
subject  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  Fi*ance,  which  was 
made  to  them  at  the  congress  of  Arras  ;*  and  some  yeara 
afterwards,  when  Paris,  with  the  adjacent  provinces, 
had  been  lost,  the  English  ambassadors,  though  em- 
powered by  their  private  instnictions  to  relax,  stood 

*  VtlUret  lays,  Les  plenipotentUilres  must  have  given  up  iht  fendal  appeal  or 

de  Charles  ofFHrent  la  cession  de  la  Nor-  ressort  which  had  been  the  great  point 

mandieetde  la  Guienne  en  ((mtepropnV<«  In   dispute  between   Edward  III.  and 

tout  la  clatue  de  I'hommage  a  la  cou"  Charles  V.,  preserving  only  a  homage 

rtmne^  t  xv.  p.  174.     But  he  does  not  per  paragium^  as  it  was  called,  whlcb 

qnote  his  authority,  and  I  do  not  like  to  Implied  no  actual  supremacy.  Momtrelot 

^■ly  on  an  historian  not  eminent  for  says  only,  que  per  certaines  ooaditloiw 

accuracy  In  fact  or  precision  in  language.  Iny  seroient  aooordfies  les  seigneuriea  da 

It  hk  exptibMon  is  correct,  the  French  Guienne  et  Normandia. 
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* 

upon  demands  quite  disproportionate  to  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  afiiedrs.^  As  foreign  enemies,  they  were  odion^ 
eyen  in  that  part  of  France  which  had  acknowledged 
Henry ;'  and  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy  deserted  their 
side,  Paris  and  every  other  city  were  impatient 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  A  feeble  monarchy,  and  «u^eir* 
a  selfish  council,  completed  their  ruin:  the  ^^^JJ?" 
necessary  subsidies  were  raised  with  difficulty, 
and,  when  raised,  misapplied.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  France,  that  Charles  was  unable,  for  several 
years,  to  reduce  Normandy  or  Guienne,  which  were  so 
ill-provided  for  defence."*  At  last  he  came  with  collected 
strength  to  the  contest,  and,  breaking  an  armistice  upon 
slight  pretences,  within  two  years  overwhelmed  the 
English  garrisons  in  each  of  these  provinces.  All  the 
inheritance  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor,  all  the  conquests 
of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  Y.  except  Calais  and  a  small 
adjacent  district,  were  irrecoverably  torn  from  the 
crown  of  England.  A  barren  title,  that  idle  trophy  of 
disappointed  ambition,  was  preserved  with  strange  ob- 
stinacy to  our  own  age. 

In  these  second  English  wars  we  find  little  left  of 
that  generous  feeling  which  had,  in  general, 
distinguished  the  contemporaries  of  Edward  S?F?Imce 
in.     The  very  virtues  which  a  state  of  hosti-  dnring  the 
lity  promotes  are  not  proof  against  its  long  ^  wim?*^ 
continuance,  and  sink  at  last  into  bnital  fierce- 
ness.    Bevenge  and  fear  excited  the  two  factions  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  all  atrocious  actions.     The 
troops  serving  under  partisans  on  detached  expeditions, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  war,  lived  at  free  quarters 
on  the  people.     The  histories  of  the  time  are  fuU  of 
their  outn^s,  from  which,  as  is  the  common  case,  the 
unprotected  peasantry  most  suffered.*    Even  those  laws 

k  8m  the  instnictions  given  to  the  provlnoe  roee  ttpon   the  English   and 

Gnglidi  negotlatoni  in  1439,  at  length,  almost   emancipated    themeelvei   with 

fD  Rjmer.  L  x.  p.  734.  little  aid  from  Charles. 

*  VlUaxet,  t  xiv.  p.  44S.  *  Monstrelet,  passim.   A  long  metrical 

d  Amelgsrd,  from  whose  unpublished  complaint  of  the  people  of  Ftanoe,  curious 

metnoin  of  Charles  Vll.  and  Louis  XL  as  a  specimen  of  Tendfication,  as  well  as 

sume  valuaUe  extracts  are  made  in  the  a  tsstimony  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 

Notices  des  Mannscrits,  t  L  p.  403,  attri-  time,  maj  be  found  in  this  historian. 

bates  the  delay  in  recovering  Normandy  part  i.   fol.  331.    Notwithstanding  the 

Miely  to   the   king's  slothAihiess  and  treaty  of  Arras,  the  French  and  Borgun- 

•CMuality.    In  fiict  the  people  of  that  diana  made  continual  incuraiona  upov 
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of  war,  whioh  the  ooorteous  STmpathies  of  chiTaliy  bad 
enjoined,  were  disregarded  by  a  merciless  ftuy.  Gar* 
risons  surrendering  after  a  brave  defence  were  pat  to 
death.  Instances  of  this  are  veiy  frequent.  Hemy  Y. 
excepts  Alain  Blanchard,  a  citizen  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  si^e,  from  the  capitulation 
of  Bouen,  and  orders  him  to  execution.  At  the  taking 
of  a  town  of  Champagne,  John  of  Luxemburg,  the  Buiv 
gundian  general,  stipulates  that  every  fourth  and  sixth 
man  should  be  at  his  discretion ;  which  he  exercises  by 
causing  them  all  to  be  hanged.'  Four  himdred  Engli^ 
from  Pontoise,  stormed  by  Charles  VII.  in  1441,  are 
paraded  in  chains  and  imked  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  thrown  afterwards  into  the  Seine.  This  in- 
famous action  cannot  but  be  ascribed  to  the  king.' 
At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France  emerged  frt)m 
the  chaos  with  an  altered  character  and  new 
cvSnte  ?n°*  features  of  government.  The  royal  authority 
gewii^  and  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  were 
**  universally  recognised.  Yet  there  was  a  ten- 
dency towards  insubordination  left  among  the  great 
nobility,  arising  in  part  from  the  remains  of  old  feudal 
privileges,  but  still  more  from  that  lax  administration 
which,  in  the  convtdsive  struggles  of  the  war,  had  been 
suffered  to  prevail.  In  the  south  were  some  considerable 
vassals,  the  houses  of  Foix,  Albret,  and  Armagnac,  who, 

Mch  other's  fhmtlen,  especially  about  signlilolt  la  mtaie  chose. 

Lsoa  and  Id  the  VennaDdoISi    So  that  f  Monstieleti  part  11.  f.  70.    This  John 

the  people  had  no  help,  says  Monstrelet,  of  Lazembttig,  connt  de  Ligny,  was  « 

■i  non  de  crier  mlserablement  a  Diea  distlnKoished  captain  on  the  Burgcmdian 

tear  createnr  vengeanoe;   et  qne  pis  aide,  and  for  a  long  time  woold  not  ae- 

cstoit,  qnand  lis  obtenofent  ancun  saof-  qniesce  In  the  treaty  of  Arras.    He  dfo- 

coDdoit  d'aocons  capltalnes,  peuen  estof  t  graced  himself  by  giving  np  to  the  duke 

entretenn,  mesmement  tout  d*un  parti,  of  Bedford  his  prisoner  Joan  of  Arc  for 

part  IL  ft>L  139.    These  plllagen  were  io,000  francs.    The  famous  count  of  St. 

called  Koorcheun,  because  they  stripped  Pol  was  his  nephew,  and  inherited  his 

the  people  of  tbelrshirtSb  And  this  name  great  poeseasions  In  the  county  of  Yer^ 

iupeneded  that  of  Armagoaos,  by  which  mandoia     Monstrelet  relates  a  sfaignlar 

one  side  had  hitherto  been  known.  Even  proof  of  i^e  good  education  whidi  hia 

XaintimlUes  and  La  Hire,  two  uf  the  iiin  kiliUTi  lilin     Some  priaoDers  haTlng 

brarest  champions  of  France,  were  dis*  been  made  in  an  engagement,  d  ftat  le 

gFBoed  by  these  habits  of  outrage.    Ibid.  Jeune  comte  de  St  VtA  mis  en  voye  de 

foL  144.  ISO,  ITS.    Ollv.  de  la  Marche,  in  guerre ;  car  le  oomte  de  Ligny  son  oocle 

Collect  des  MAnolres,  t  vilL  pb  25 ;  t  t.  luy  en  felt  oodre  ancnns,  le  quel  y 

p.  833.  prenoit  grand  plalsir.    part  U.  foL  M. 

Pour  U  plupart  says  Viltaret,  se  fidre  ■  VlUaret  t  xv,  p.  32T. 
jpierrier,  ou  voleur  de  grands  chemins. 
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on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  empire, 
hwl  always  mamtained  a  veiy  independent  conduct. 
The  dukea  of  Britany  and  Burgundy  were  of  a  more 
formidable  character,  and  might  rather  be  ranked  among 
foreign  powers  than  privileged  subjects.  The  princes, 
too,  of  the  royal  blood,  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had 
learned  to  partake  or  contend  for  the  management,  were 
ill-inclined  towards  Charles  YII.,  himself  jealous,  from 
old  recollections,  of  their  ascendancy.  They  saw  that 
the  constitution  was  veiling  rapidly  towards  an  absolute 
monarchy,  £rom  the  direction  of  which  they  would 
studiously  be  excluded.  This  apprehension  gave  rise 
to  several  attempts  at  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  to  the  war,  commonly  entitled,  for  the 
Public  Weal  (du  bien  public),  imder  Louis  XI.  Among 
the  pretences  alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of  these, 
the  injuries  of  the  people  were  not  forgotten ;''  but  from 
the  people  they  received  small  support.  Weary  of  civil 
dissension,  and  anxious  for  a  strong  government  to  secure 
them  £rom  depredation,  the  French  had  no  inducement 
to  intrust  even  their  real  grievances  to  a  fewmalecontent 
princes,  whose  regard  for  the  common  good  they  had 
much  reason  to  distrust.  Every  circumstance  favoured 
Charles  YII.  and  his  son  in  the  attainment  of  arbitraiy 
power.  The  country  was  pillaged  by  military  ruffians. 
8ome  of  these  had  been  led  by  the  dauphin  to  a  war  in 
Germany,  but  the  remainder  still  infested  the  high  roads 
and  villages.  Charles  established  his  companies  of  or- 
donnance,  the  basis  of  the  French  regular  army, 'in  order 
to  protect  the  country  from  such  depredators.  They 
consisted  of  about  nine  thousand  soldiers,  all  cavalry,  of 
whom  fifteen  hundred  were  heavy-armed;  a  force  not 
very  considerable,  but  the  first,  except  mere  body-guards, 
which  had  been  raised  in  any  part  of  Europe  as  a  national 
standing  army.*     These  troops  were  paid  out  of  the 

h  The  coDfederacy  Ibmied  at  Nevere  was  then  working  in  the  French  cooBtl- 

ta  1441,  I7  the  dokes  of  0il|fa8  ^d  tntlon.     In  hla  auwer  the  Idng  claims 

Boortnn,  wl  th  many  other  prinnt  Wde  the  right,  in  nrgent  cases,  of  levying  taxes 

m  -varied  of  demands,  all  relating  to  the  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the 

grievances  which  different  daases  of  the  States-General. 

slate,  or  IndividuaU  among  thenuelyes,  t  Olivier  de  la  Marche  gpeaikB  very 

snflered   under    the    admipistratlon   of  much  in  ftronr  of  the  companies  of  ordon- 

(Atarlea.     These  may  be  found  at  Ienc(th  nance,  as  having  npreoed  the  plunderers, 

in  Monstrelet,  pt  iL  1  193 ;  snd  are  a  and  restored  internal  police.   Collect,  dee 

rnrlous  document  of  the  change  whidi  JH dmotxas,  1  vUi.  p.  148.    Amelgard  pro* 
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produce  of  a  permanent  tax,  called  the  taiUe ;  an  inno- 
vation still  more  important  than  the  former.  But  the 
present  benefit  cheating  the  people,  now  prone  to  sub- 
missive habits,  little  or  no  opposition  was  made,  except 
in  Guienne,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  speedy  reason 
to  regret  the  mild  government  of  England,  and  vainlj 
endeavoured  to  return  to  its  protection.' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  despotism  exhibited 
itself  in  its  harshest  character.  Louis  XI.,  son 
*  of  Charles  VII.,  who,  during  his  father's  reign, 
had  been  connected  with  the  discontented  princes,  came 
to  the  throne  greatly  endowed  with  those  virtues  and 
A.D.  i«i.  vices  which  conspire  to  the  success  of  a  king. 
Hischa-  Laborious  vigilance  in  business,  contempt  of 
"*'^*  pomp,  affability  to  inferiors,  were  his  excel- 
lences ;  qualities  especially  praiseworthy  in  an  age  cha- 
racterized by  idleness,  love  of  pageantry,  and  insolence. 
To  these  virtues  he  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
peiTSons  eminent  for  talents  or  influence  in  the  countries 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  a  well-judged  bounty, 
that  thought  no  expense  wasted  to  draw  them  into  his 
service  or  interest.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  political 
art  had  hardly  been  known,  except  perhaps  in  Italy; 
the  princes  of  Europe  had  contended  with  each  other  by 

noanoes  a  vebement  philippic  against  sut^Jects  how  and  when  he  pleases; 
them ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  bis  obeerv-  which  is  to  advance  that  in  fYwice  no 
ation  of  the  abnses  tbey  bad  fallen  into  man  has  anything  that  be  can  call  bis 
was  confined  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  own,  and  that  the  king  can  take  all  at  bis 
Notioes  des  Mannscrits,  ubi  sapnu  pleasure  ;  the  proper  condition  of  slaves, 
k  The  insurrection  of  Onienne  in  1462,  w^bose  pecallnm  enjoyed  by  tbeir  master's 
wliicb  for  a  few  months  restored  that  permission  belongs  to  him,  like  tbetr 
province  to  the  English  crown,  is  ao-  persons,  and  may  be  taken  away  when- 
counted  for  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  ever  he  chooses.  Thus  si  taated,t]M  people 
Amelgard,  above  mentioned.  It  pro>  of  Guienne,  especially  those  of  Bordeaux, 
ceeded  solely  ftpom  the  arbitraiy  taxes  alarmed  themselves,  and,  excited  by  some 
imposed  by  Charles  VII.  in  order  to  of  the  nobility,  secretly  sou^t  about  for 
defray  tbe  expenses  of  bis  r^ular  army,  means  to  regain  their  ancient  freedom ; 
The  people  of  Bordeaux  complained  of  and  having  still  many  connexions  with 
exactions  not  only  contrary  tu  their  an-  persons  of  rank  In  England,  they  nego- 
dent  privileges,  but  to  the  positive  con-  dated  with  them,  &c  Notices  des  Manu- 
ditions  of  their  capitulation.  But  the  scrit8,p.433.  The  ssme  cause  is  assigned 
king  was  deaf  to  such  remonstrances,  to  this  revolution  by  Dn  Clercq,  also  a 
The  province  of  Guienne,  be  says,  then  contemporary  writer,  living  in  iha  domi- 
poroeived  that  it  was  meant  to  suliject  it  nions  of  Burgundy.  CollecUoti  des 
'to  the  same  servitude  as  the  rest  of  H^olres,  t  ix.  p.  400.  Villaret  has  not 
FVance,  where  -the  leeches  of  the  state  known,  or  not  choeen  to  know,  anything 
boldly  maintain  as  a  fundamental  nuucim,  of  the  matter, 
that  the  sing  has  a  right  to  tax  all  hie 
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amiB,  sometimes  by  treachery,  but  never  with  such  com- 
plicated  subtlety  of  intrigue.     Of  that  insidious  cunning, 
which  has  since  been  brought  to  perfection,  Louis  XJ.  mav 
be  deemed  not  absolutely  the  inventor,  but  the  most  emi- 
nent improver ;  and  its  success  has  led,  perhaps,  to  too 
high  an  estimate  of  his  abilities.     Like  most  bad  men, 
he  sometimes  fell  into  his  own  snare,  and  was  betrayed 
by  his  confidential  ministers,  because  his  confidence  was 
generally  reposed  in  the  wicked.     And  his  dissimulation 
was  so  notorious,  his  tyranny  so  oppressive,  that  he  was 
naturally  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  had  occasion  for 
all  his  craft  to  elude  those  rebellions  and  confederacies 
which  might  perhaps  not  have  been  raised  against  a  more 
upright  sovereign."     At  one  time  the  monarchy  was  on 
the  point  of  sinking  before  a  combination  which  would 
have  ended  in  dismembering  Fmnce.     This  was  the 
league  denominated  of  the  Public   Weal,   in  Leagnede. 
which  all  the  princes  and  great  vassals  of  the  nOTminated 
French  crown  were  concerned :  the  dukes  of  Bri-  pubifc 
tany,  Burgundy,  Alen^on,  Bourbon,  the  count  ^«*^- 
of  Dunois,  so  renowned  for  his  valour  in  the  ^•^•^**'' 
English  wars,  the  families  of  Foix  and  Armagnac ;  and 
at  the  head  of  all,  Charles  duke  of  Berry,  the  king's 
brother  and  presumptive  heir.     So  unanimous  a  combi- 
nation vras  not  formed  without  a  strong  provocation  from 
die  king,  or  at  least  without  weighty  grounds  for  dis- 
trusting his  intentions;  but  the  more  remote  cause  of 
this  confederacy,  as  of  those  which  had  been  raised 
against  Charles  VII.,  was  the  critical  position  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  from  the  increasing  power  of  the  crown. 
This  war  of  the  Public  Weal  vras,  in  fact,  a  struggle  to 
preserve  their  independence;  and  from  the  weak  cha- 
laoter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  whom  they  would,  if  suc- 
cessfdl,  have  placed  upon  tike  throne,  it  is  possible  that 
France  might  have  been  in  a  manner  partitioned  among 

"*  Slimoodf    (toL  xir.  p.   312)   and  too  fiu*  against  his  enemies,  and  espe- 

MIchelet  (yoL  ix.  p.  347)  agree  in  think-  dally   against  his   rebellious   sut^ects. 

lug  Loals  XL  no  worse  than  other  kingi  Louis   composed  for  his   son's  me,  or 

of  his  age ;  tn  fact  the  former  seems  caused  to  be  composed,  a  political  trea- 

rarely  to  make  a  distinction  between  one  tlse  entitled  *Le  Rosier  des  Guerres,' 

klog  and  another.    Louis  was  just  and  which  has  never  been  publifthedi    It  b 


attentive  towaxtls  the  lower  people,  written  in  a  spirit  of  public  morality 

and  spared  the  blood   of  his   soldiers,  very  unlike  his  practice.   (Sismondi,  vol 

But  be  had  imbibed  a  notion  that  trea-  xiv.  p.  616.)     Thus  two   royal   Ant^ 

clif-ry  and  cruelty  could  not  be  carried  Mocbiaveld  have  satiri7.ed  tbeinselvea. 
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them  in  tlie  event  of  their  success,  or,  at  least,  that  Biir- 
gundy  and  Britany  would  have  thrown  off  the  sove- 
reignty that  galled  them."  , 

The  strength  of  the  confederates  in  this  war  much 
exceeded  that  of  the  king;  but  it  was  not  judiciously 
employed ;  and  after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Montlhery 
they  failed  in  the  great  object  of  reducing  Paris,  which 
would  have  obliged  Louis  to  fly  from  his  dominions.  It 
vrsa  his  policy  to  promise  everything,  in  trust  that  fortune 
would  afford  some  opening  to  repair  his  losses  and  give 
scope  to  his  superior  prudence.  Accordingly,  by  the 
treaty  of  Conflans,  he  not  only  surrendered  afresh  the 
towns  upon  the  Somme,  which  he  had  lately  redeemed 
from  the  duke  of  Bui^undy,  but  invested  his  brother 
with  the  duchy  of  Normandy  as  his  appanage. 

The  term  appanage  denotes  the  provision  made  for  the 
younger  children  of  a  king  of  France.  This 
Appanages.  ^Iways  oousisted  of  lands  and  feudal  supe- 
riorities held  of  the  crown  by  the  tenure  of  peerage.  It 
is  evident  that  this  usage,  as  it  produced  a  new  class  of 
powerful  feudataries,  was  hostile  to  the  interests  and 
policy  of  the  sovereign,  and  retarded  the  subjugation  of 
the  ancient  aristocracy.  But  an  usage  coeval  with  the 
monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  scarcity  of 
money  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide  for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  ro3ral  family  by  any  other  means.  It  was 
restrained,  however,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit 
Philip  IV.  declared  that  the  county  of  Poitiers,  bestowed 
by  him  on  his  son,  should  revert  to  the  crown  on  the 
extinction  of  male  heirs.  But  this,  though  an  important 
precedent,  was  not,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  a  general 
law.  Charles  Y.  limited  the  appanages  of  his  own  sons 
to  twelve  thousand  livres  of  annual  value  in  land.  By 
means  of  their  appanages,  and  through  the  operation  of  the 
Salic  law,  which  made  their  inheritance  of  the  crown  a 
less  remote  contingency,  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  in 
France  were  at  all  times  (for  the  remark  is  applicable 
long  after  Louis  XI.)  a  distinct  and  formidable  class  of 

"  Siamondl  has  a  Jiwt  cbMrvatlon  on  €i&  proclamtf ;  c'est  que  le  bien  pnbUc 

the  League  of  the  Public  Weal.    "  Le  doit  6tre  le  but  du  gouveraement;  mate 

nom  tieul  du  Bien  l*ubUc,  qui  f^t  doting  lesprini-es  qui  s'asfiodaient  pour  robtmir 

it  oette  Ugue,  dtait  un  hommage  au  pro*  ^talent  encore  bien  peu  en  dtat  de  coio 

grte  dea  lumlbrcH;  c'dtait  la  profesaion  nattre  sa  nature."  (xlv.  161.) 
i'nn  princ'ipe  qui  n'avatt  point 
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men,  whose  influence  was  always  disadvantageoufi  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  and»  in  general,  to  the  people. 

Mo  appanage  had  ever  been  granted  to  France  bo  enor- 
moos  as  the  duchy  of  Kormandy.  One-third  of  the 
whole  national  revenue,  it  is  declared,  was  derived  from 
that  rich  province.  Louis  could  not,  therefore,  sit  down 
under  such  terms  as,  with  his  usual  insincerity,  he  had 
accepted  at  Conflans.  In  a  very  short  time  he  attacked 
Normandy,  and  easily  compelled  his  brother  to  take 
refuge  in  Britany;  nor  were  his  enemies  ever  able  to 
procure  the  restitution  of  Charles's  appanage.  During  the 
rest  of  his  reign  Louis  had  powerful  coeditions  to  with- 
stand; but  his  prudence  and  compliance  with  circum- 
stances, joined  to  some  mixture  of  good  fortune,  brought 
him  safely  through  his  perils.  The  duke  of  Britany,  a 
prince  of  moderate  talents,  was  imable  to  make  any 
formidable  impression,  though  generally  leagued  with 
the  enemies  of  the  king.  The  less  powerful  vassals  were 
successfully  crushed  by  Louis  with  decisive  vigour ;  the 
duchy  of  Alen^n  was  confiscated ;  the  count  of  Armagnac 
was  assassinated ;  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  constable 
of  St.  Fol,  a  politician  as  treacherous  as  Louis,  who  had 
long  betrayed  both  him  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
suffered  upon  the  scaffold.  The  king's  brother  Charles, 
after  disquieting  him  for  many  years,  died  suddenly  in 
Guienne,  which  had  finally  been  granted  as  his  appanage, 
with  strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned 
by  the  king's  contrivance.**  Edward  IV.  of  ^''•""• 
England  was  too  dissipated  and  too  indolent  to  be  fond  of 
war ;  and,  though  he  once  entered  France  with  an  army 
more  considerable  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected after  such  civil  bloodshed  as  England  ^•^•"'** 
had  witnessed,  he  was  induced,  by  the  stipulation  of  a 
large  pension,  to  give  up  the  enterprise.'  So  terrible 
was  still  in  France  the  apprehension  of  an  English  war, 
that  Louis  prided  himself  upon  no  part  of  his  policy  so 
much  as  the  warding  this  blow.     Edward  showed  a 

•  9flnoodl,  however,  ani.  MIchelet  do  the  whole  very  well  appotnted.  Oomioeii. 

Boi  beUeve  that  the  duke  of  Guienne  t  zL  p.  238.    There  seems  to  have  been 

was  poisoned  by  his  brother;  he  had  a  great  expectation  of  what  the  Englfsth 

Leen  111  for  ii«*veral  months.  would  do,  and  great  feara  entertained  bj 

P  The  army  of  Kdward  oonslsted  of  liouis,  who  grudged  no  expense  to  gi*l 

IMO  men  at  arms  and  14,000  archers:  rid  of  them. 
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desire  to  visit  Paris ;  but  the  king  gare  him  no  invitation, 
lest,  ho  said,  his  brother  should  find  some  handsome 
women  there,  who  might  tempt  him  to  return  in  a 
different  manner.  Hastings,  Howard,  and  others  of  Ed- 
ward s  ministers,  were  secured  by  bribes  in  the  interest 
of  Louis,  which  the  first  of  these  did  not  scruple' to 
receive  at  the  same  time  from  the  duke  of  Bui^undy.** 

This  was  the  most  powerful  enemy  whom  the  craft  of 
Louis  had  to  counteract.  Li  the  last  days  of  the  feudal 
system,  when  the  house  of  Capet  had  almost  achieved  the 
Hoofle  of  subjugation  of  those  proud  vassals  among  whom 
Bargondy.  ^  ]^  he&a.  originally  numbered,  a  new  antago- 
iRe'^MSu  ^^^  sprung  up  to  dispute  the  field  against  flie 
Bttions.  crown.  J  ohn  king  of  France  granted  &e  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  by  way  of  appanage,  to  his  third  son,  Philip. 
By  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  heiress  of  Louis  count 
of  Flanders,  Philip  acquired  that  province,  Artois,  the 
(xnnUy  of  Burgundy  (or  Franche-comte),  and  the  Nivemoie, 
Pliilip  the  Good,  his  grandson,  who  carried  the  prosperity 
of  this  family  to  its  height,  possessed  himself,  by  various 
titles,  of  the  several  other  provinces  which  composed  the 
Netherlands.  These  were  fiefs  of  the  empire,  but  latterly 
not  much  dependent  upon  it,  and  alienated  by  their 
owners  %vithout  its  consent.  At  the  peace  of  Arras  the 
districts  of  Macon  and  Auxerre  were  absolutely  ceded  to 
Philip,  and  great  part  of  Picardy  conditionally  made  over 
to  him,  redeemable  on  tlie  payment  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns.'    These  extensive,  though  not  compact 

1  Oomlnes,  L  vL  c.  3.     HastlDgg  had  heir.     Aocordinglj,  on  Charles's  death 

the  mean  cunning  to  reftiie  to  glre  his  Philip  did  homafte  to  Louis.    This  ex* 

receipt  for  the  pension  he  took  from  emptlon  can  haixlly,  therefore,  have  heen 

lionis  XI.    "  This  present,  he  said  to  the  Inserted  to  gratify  the  pride  of  Philip,  as 

Icing's  agents  comes  firom  your  master's  historians  suppose.     Is  It  not  probahle 

good  pleMure,  and  not  at  mj  request;  that,   during    his    resentment    against 

and  if  you  mean  I  should  receive  it,  you  Charles,  he  might  have  made  some  vow 

may  put  It  here  into*  my  sleeve,  but  you  never  to  do  him  homage  ;  which  this 

aball  have  no  discharge  from  me ;  for  I  reservation  in  the  treaty  was  intended  to 

will  not  have  it  said  that  the  Great  preserve.* 

Chamberlain  of  England  is  a  pensioner  It  is  remarkable  that  VlUaret  mys  the 

of  the  king  of  France,  nor  have  my  name  duke  of  Burgundy  was  positively  excused 

appear  in  the  books  of  the  Chambre  des  by  the  25th  article  of  tiie  peace  of  Arras 

Oomptoe."    Ibid.  from  doing  homage  to  Charles,  or  Ait 

'  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  person'  moeestors  kitfffs  of  France,  L  xvt  p.  404. 

ally  excused  from  all  homage  and  service  For  this  assertion  too  he  seems  to  quote 

tn  Charles  VIL;  but,  if  either  died,  it  the  Tr^sor  des  Cbartes.  where,  prol«o1y, 

was  to  be  paid  by  the  heir,  or  to  the  the  original  treaty  is  preserved.     Never 
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domiiioiifi,  were  abundant  in  population  and  wealth, 
fertile  in  c6m,  wine,  and  salt,  and  full  of  commercial 
activity.  Thirty  years  of  peace  which  followed  the  treaty 
of  Arras,  with  a  mild  and  free  government,  raised  the 
subjects  of  Burgundy  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  quite 
unparalleled  in  these  times  of  disorder;  and  this  was 
displayed  in  general  sumptuousness  of  dress  and  feasting. 
The  court  of  Fhilip  and  of  his  son  Charles  was  dis- 
tingnished  for  its  pomp  and  riches,  for  pageants  and 
tanmaments ;  the  trappings  of  chivalry,  perhaps  without 
its  spirit;  for  the  military  character  of  Burgundy  had 
been  impaired  by  long  tranquillity.* 

During  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Charles  VII.  each  under- 
stood the  other's  rank,  and  their  amity  was  little 
intemipted.     But  their  successors,  the  most  ^cSSfSa 
opposite  of  human  kind  in  character,  had  one  ^uke  of 
common  quality,  ambition,  to  render  their  an-  *'**«*^- 
tipathy  more  i^werful.     Louis  was  emmently  timid  and 
suspicious  in  policy ;  Charles  intrepid  beyond  all  men, 
and  blindly  presumptuous :  Louis  stooped  to  any  hibnilia- 
tion  to  reach  his  aim ;  Charles  was  too  haughty  to  seek 
the  fidrest  means  of  strengthening  his  party.     An  alliance 
of  his  daughter  with  the  duke  of  Guionne,  brother  of 
Louis,  was  what  the  malecontent  French  princes  most 
desired  and  the  king  most  dreaded ;  but  Charles,  either 
averse  to  any  French  connexion,  or  willing  to  keep  his 
daughter's  suitors  in  dependence,  would  never  directly 
accede  to  that  or  any  other  proposition  for  her  marriage. 
On  Philip's  death,  in  1467,  he  inherited  a  great  treasure, 
which  he  soon  wasted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes. 
These  were  so  numerous  and  vast,  that  he  had  not  time 
to  live,  says  Comines,  to  complete,  them,  nor  would  one- 
half  of  Europe  have  contented  him.    It  was  his  inten- 

Oetea, K appem othenrbe^as irabUshed  eft.  Da  Cleroq,  In  OoUectlon  des  M^ 
bf  MoDttrplet  at  foil  length,  who  could  moires,  t  ix.  p.  389.  In  the  lnve«titnre 
httvenoiDOtivaitoliilatfjlt;  and  Philip's  granted  by  John  tn  tbe-flist  Philip  of 
eoodnet  In  doing  homage  to  Lonto  is  Borgnndy,  a  reservation  is  made  that 
tandly  compatible  with  Villaret's  aaser-  the  royal  taxes  shall  be  levied  throughout 
tkm.  Daniel  copies  Monstrelet  without  that  appanage.  But  during  the  long  hoe- 
any  observation.  In  the  same  treaty  tility  between  the  kingdom  and  duchy 
Philip  f»  entitled  Duke  by  the  grace  of  this  could  not  have  been  enforced :  and 
Ood ;  which  was  reckoned  a  mark  of  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  Cbarles  snrren- 
Independenoe.  and  not  usnally  permitted  dered  all  right  to  tax  the  duke's  donii 
to  a  vaaasL  nions.  Monstrelet,  f.  114. 
*  P.  de  Ooiomes.  I.  i.  c.  3  and  3 ;  1.  ▼ 
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tion  to  assume  tlie  title  of  King;  and  the  emperor 
Frederic  III.  was  at  one  time  actually  on  his  road  to 
confer  this  dignity,  when  some  suspicion  caused  him  to 
retire,  and  the  project  was  never  renewed.*  It  is  evident 
that,  if  Charles's  capacity  had  borne  any  proportion  to 
his  pride  and  courage,  or  if  a  prince  less  politic  than 
Louis  XI.  had  been  his  contemporary  in  France,  the 
province  of  Burgundy  must  have  been  lost  to  the  mo- 
narchy. For  several  years  these  great  rivals  were  engaged, 
sometimes  in  open  hostility,  sometimes  in  endeavours  to 
overreach  each  other;  but  Charles,  though  not  much 
more  scrupulous,  was  far  less  an  adept  in  these  mysteries 
of  politics  than  the  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  Burgundy,  there  were 
taordi  ^^^  disadvantages  in  its  situation.  It  pre- 
natton  of '  sonted  (I  spoak  of  all  Charles's  dominions  under 
duet!*"**  ^^  common  name,  Burgundy)  a  very  exposed 
firontier  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
as  well  as  France;  and  Louis  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  adjacent  princes  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  the  United  Cantons.  Gme  people  of  Liege,  a  very 
populous  city,  had  for  a  long  time  been  continually 
rebelling  against  their  bishops,  who  were  the  allies  of 
Burgundy ;  Louis  was  of  course  not  backward  to  foment 
their  insurrections,  which  sometimes  gave  the  dukes  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  The  Flemings,  and  especially  the 
people  of  Ghent,  had  been  during  a  century  noted  for 
their  republican  spirit  and  contumacious  defiance  of  their 
sovereign.  Liberty  never  wore  a  more  unamiable  coun- 
tenance than  among  these  burghers,  who  abused  the 
strength  she  gave  them  by  cruelty  and  insolence.  Ghent, 
when  Froissart  wrote,  about  the  year  1400,  was  one  of 


(  Oarnier,  t  ztUL  pi  6Z    It  Is  oteor-  tallied  to  the  Frendi  crown,  with  Fran 

able  that  Cominee  laja  not  a  ward  of  d>e-oomt4  and  other  countries  which  had 

this ;  tor  which  Oaniter  eeemt  to  <taote  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Bargnndy. 

BelflBiiiu,  a  writer  of  the  sixtMnth  i^  Hence  he  talked  at  D^on,  in  1473,  to  the 

Bot   even    Philip,  when    MonrilUera,  estates  of  the  former,  aboat  the  kingdom 

Louis's  ohanoeUor,  osed  menaces  towards  of  Bntgnndy,  **qne  cenx  de    TVsnoe 

him,  Intermpted  the  orator  with  these  ont  longtems  nsorp^.  ct  d'iceloi   fiiit 

words :  Je  venx  quo  chacnn  seadie  qne,  dochtf ;  qne  tons  lea  sujcts  dolvent  bien 

d  J'eosae  touIq,  Je  Aisbo  nL    VlUaret,  t  avoir  h  regret,  et  dit  qaMl  avalt  en  sol 

xviL  p.  44.  des  dioses  qn'il  n'apparteoait  de  savMr 

Charles  had  a  yagne  notion  ofhistorj,  H  nnl  qn'k  lui."    Hichelet(ix.  163)  is 

and  confounded  the  province  or  duchy  tho  first  who  hss  pubUshed  this. 
of  Burgundy,  which  had  always  annerw 


Prasce.  the  FLEMISH  CITIES.  9^5 

\iB  strongeat  oitieB  in  Europe,  and  would  have  required, 
he  says,  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  be- 
siege it  on  every  side,  so  as  to  shut  up  all  access  by  the 
Lys  and  Scheldt.  It  contained  eighty  thousand  men  ol 
age  to  bear  arms ;''  a  calculation  which,  although,  as  I 
presume,  much  exaggerated,  is  evidence  of  great  actual 
populousness.  Such  a  city  was  absolutely  impregnable 
at  a  time  when  artilleiy  was  veiy  impeifect  both  in  its 
construction  and  management.  Hence,  though  the  citi- 
zens of  Ghent  were  generally  beaten  in  the  field  with 
great  slaughter,  they  obtained  tolerable  terms  from  their 
masters,  who  knew  the  danger  of  forcing  them  to  a  des- 
perate defence. 

No  taxes  were  raised  in  Flanders,  or  indeed  throughout 
die  dominions  of  Buipmdy,  without  consent  of  the  three 
estates.  In  the  time  of  Philip  not  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  levied  npon  the  people ;  but  Charles  obtained  every 
year  a  pretty  large  subsidy,  which  he  expended  in  the 
hire  of  Italian  and  English  mercenaries.'  An  almost 
uninterrupted  success  had  attended  his  enterprises  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  rendered  his  disposition  still 
more  overweening.  His  first  failure  was  before  ^^'  "'*' 
Neuss,  a  little  town  near  Cologne,  the  possession  of 
which  would  have  made  him  nearly  master  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rhine,  for  he  had  already  obtained  the 
landgraviate  of  Alsace.  Though  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  he  succeeded  in  occupying,  next  year,  the  duchy 

"  Fhttaart,  part  IL  c  6T.  means  of  eiudaving  It  in  the  hands  of  their 

'  Comines,  L  {▼.  c  13.    It  was  very  sovereign.     Grand   doate   fiiisolent   les 

ntnetaatljr  that  the  Flemings  granted  sijets,  et  pour  plnsienrs  ralaons,  de  m 

any  vaeaey.    Philip  once  begged  for  a  mettre  en  cette  si^Jetion  oh  ils  Toyolent 

tax  on  salt,  promising  never  to  ask  any-  le  njaxuaedt  France,  k  canse  de  ses  gens 

thing  more ;  bat  the  people  of  Ghent,  d'armes.    A  la  verite,  leur  grand  doute 

and.  in  imitation  of  them,  the  whole  n'estoit  pas  sans  cause ;  car  qnand  11  se 

oooD^,  reftiaed  it    Da  Gleroq,  p.  389.  tronva  cinq  cens  hommes  d'armea,  la  vo- 

Upoa  his  pretence  of  taking  the  cross,  lonte  lay  vint  d'en  avoir  plus,  et  de  pins 

UMBy  granted  hbn  a  subsidy,  though  less  hardiment  entreprendre  contre  tons  se» 

than  he  had  rec^aeBted,  on  condition  that  voisins.    Oominea,  L  iiL  c.  4,  9. 
It  sboold  not  be  levied  if  the  crusade  did       Da  Cleroq,  a  contemporary  writer  of 

not  take  place,  which  put  an  end  to  the  veiy  good  authority,  mentioning  the  story 

attempt     The  States  knew  well  that  of  a  certain  widow  who  bad  re-married 

the  dake  would  employ  any  money  they  &e  day  after  her  husband's  death,  sajs 

gave  him  in  keeping  up  a  body  of  gena-  tiiat  she  was  in  some  degree  excusable, 

d'aimeSk  like  his  neighbour,  the  king  of  because  it  was  the  practice  of  the  duke 

Pkance ;  and  tboo^  the  want  of  such  a  and  his  officers  to  force  rich  widows  inti 

fbfce  exposed  their  country  to  pillage,  marrying  their  soldiers  or  other  servants 

ttsT  wert  too  good  patriots  to  place  the  t  ix,  pw  418. 
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of  Ijorraine.     But  his  overthrow  was  reserved  for  an 
enemy  whom  he  despised,  ana  whom  none  oonld  have 
thought  equal  to  the  contest.     The  Swiss  had 
A.D.  u7e.  g£yg^  him  some  slight  provocation,  for  which 
they  were  ready  to  atone;  but  Charles  was  unused  to 
forbear ;  and  perhaps  Switzerland  came  within  his  pro- 
jects of  conquest.    At  Granson,  in  the  Fays  de  Yaud,  ho 
t»of     ^^  entirely  routed,  with  more  disgrace  than 
Charles  at     slaughter.'    But  having  reassembled  his  troops, 
^Morat    *^^  ™®*  *^®  confederate  army  of  Swiss  and 
Germans  at  Morat,  near  Friburg,  he  was  again 
defeated  with  vast  loss.    On  this  day  the  power  of  Bur- 
gandy  was  dissipated:  deserted  by  his  allies,  betrayed 
His  death,  hy  his  mercenaries,  he  set  his  life  upon  ano&er 
A.D.  1477.  cast  at  Nancy,  desperately  giving  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  with  a  small  dispirited  army,  and 
perished  in  the  engagement. 

Now  was  the  moment  when  Louis,  who  had  held  back 
cuim  of  while  his  enemy  was  breaking  his  force  against 
Lo^xi.  the  rocks  of  Switzerland,  came  to  gamer  a 
oession^of'  harvest  which  his  labour  had  not  reaped. 
BuiKundy.  Charles  left  an  only  daughter,  imdoubted  heiress 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  as  well  as  of  his  dominions  out  of 
France,  but  whose  right  of  succession  to  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  was  more  questionable.  Originally  the  great 
fiefs  of  the  crown  descended  to  females,  and  this  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  two  first  mentioned.  But  John 
had  granted  Burgundy  to  his  son  Philip  by  way  of  appa- 
nage ;  and  it  was  contended  that  the  appanages  reverted 
to  the  crown  in  default  of  male  heirs.  Li  the  form  of 
Philip's  investiture,  the  duchy  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  lawful  heirs,  without  designation  of  sex.  The  con- 
struction, therefore,  must  be  left  to  the  established  course 
of  law.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  acknowledged 
by  Mary,  Charles's  daughter,  who  maintained  both  that  no 
general  law  restricted  appanages  to  male  heirs,  and  that 
Burgundy  had  always  been  considered  as  a  feminine  fief, 
John  himself  having  possessed  it,  not  by  reversion  as 
king  (for  descendants  of  the  first  dukes  were  then  living), 

TA   llunons   diamond,  belonging   to  most  of  whom  were  ignoiant  of  Its  Taloe^ 

Charles  of  Bnrfnmdy,  was  taken  In  the  It  became  the  first  Jewel  in  the  French 

plunder  of  his  tent  by  the  Swiss  at  Orat>-  crown.    Gamier,  t  xviiL  p.  361. 
ion.     After  sevenil  changes  of  owneiv. 
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bnt  by  iaheritance  derived  through  females/  Such  wab 
this  question  of  succession  between  Louis  XI.  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  upon  the  merits  of  whose  pretensions  I  will 
not  pretend  altogether  to  decide,  but  shall  only  observe 
that,  if  Charles  had  conceived  his  daughter  to  be  excluded 
from  this  part  of  his  inheritance,  he  would  probably,  at 
Conflans  or  Peronne,  where  he  treated  upon  the  yantage- 
ground,  have  attempted  at  least  to  obtain  a  renunciation 
of  Louis's  claim. 

There  was  one  obvious  mode  of  preventing  all  further 
contest  and  of  aggrandizing  the  French  mo-  conduct  of 
narchy  far  more  than  by  the  re-union  of  Bur-  i^^»^ 
gundy.  This  was  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  dauphin, 
which  was  ardently  wished  in  France.  ^Vhatever  ob- 
stacles might  occur  to  this  connexion,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  on  the  opposite  side — ^fi'om  Mary's  repugnance  to 
an  infant  husband,  or  from  the  jealousy  which  her  subjects 
w**re  likely  to  entertain  of  being  incorporated  with  a 
country  worse  governed  than  their  own.  The  arts  of 
Louis  would  have  been  well  employed  in  smoothing  these 
impediments.*  But  he  chose  to  seize  upon  as  many  towns 
as,  in  those  critical  circumstances,  lay  exposed  to  him, 
and  stripped  the  young  duchess  of  Artois  and  Franche- 
oomte.  Expectations  of  the  marriage  he  sometimes  held 
out,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  sincerity.     Indeed  he  con- 

'  It  is  advanced  witii  too  nracfa  con-  servations  sar  I'Histoire  de  Velly,  Villb- 

fidence    by  several   French   bUtoTiana,  ret,  et  Gamier,  has  a  judicious  note  on 

either  that  the  ordinances  of  PhlUp  IV.  this  subject,  t  Ul.  p.  304. 

and  Charles  V.  constituted  a  general  law  •  Robertson,  as  well  as  some  other 

against  the  descent  of  appanages  to  female  modems,  have  maintained,  on  the  autho- 

hdrs,  or  that  this  was  a  fundamental  ritj  of  Comlnes,  that  Louis  XL  ought 

law  of  the  monarchy.     Dn  CIos,  Hist,  de  in  policy  to  have  married  the  young 

LoQla  XL  t  iL  p.-  252.    Gamier,  Hist  princess   to   the  count  of  Angonltaic, 

de  France,  t  xviii.  p.  268.    The  latter  &ther  of  Francis  L,  a  connexion  which 

porition  is  refuted  by  fi^uent  instances  she  would  not  have  disliked.    Bnt  oer- 

of  ftnude  snccesslon ;  thus  Artois  had  tainly  nothing  90uld   have  been  more 

by  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Male,  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Frendi 


Into  the  house  of  Burgundy.  As  to  the  monarchy  than  such  a  marriage,  which 
aboTe-mentioned  ordinances,  the  firat  ap-  would  have  put  anew  house  of  Burgundy 
pUes  only  to  the  county  of  Poitiers ;  the  at  the  head  of  those  princes  whose  con- 
second  does  not  contain  a  syllable  that  federacles  had  so  often  endangered  the 
relates  to  snccession.  (Ordonnances  des  crown.  Comlnes  is  one  of  the  most  Ju- 
Rois,  t.  vL  p.  64.)  The  doctrine  of  ex-  dicious  or'  historians ;  but  his  sinceri^ 
Ending  female  heirs  was  more  consonant  may  be  rather  doubtful  in  the  opinion 
to  the  pretended  Salic  law,  and  the  re-  above-mentioned ;  for  he  wrote  in  the 
cent  principles  as  to  inalienability  of  do-  reign  of  Charles  VHI.,  when  the  onunt 
nalu,  than  to  the  analogy  of  feudal  miss  of  Angoul&me  was  engaged  in  the  sam^ 
snd  precedents.    M.  Gaillard,  in  his  Ob-  fisction  as  hlrosell 
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trived  irreconcileably  to  alienate  Mary  by  a  sliamcfii] 
perfidy,  betraying  the  ministers  whom  she  had  intrusted 
upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  people  of  Ghent  who  pnt 
them  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  to  death,  in  the 
presence  and  amidst  the  tears  and  supplications  of  their 
mistress.  Thus  the  French  alliance  becoming  odious  in 
France,  this  princess  married  Maximilian  of 
■  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic — a  con- 
nexion which  Louis  strove  to  prevent,  though  it  was 
impossible  then  to  foresee  that  it  was  ordained  to  retard 
the  growth  of  France  and  to  bias  the  fate  of  Europe 
during  three  hundred  years.  This  war  lasted  till  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  who  left  one  son,  Philip,  and  one 
daughter,  Margaret.  By  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
Arras,  in  1482,  it  was  agreed  that  this  daughter  shotdd 
become  the  dauphin's  wife,  with  Franche-comt^  and 
Artois,  which  Louis  held  already,  for  her  dowry,  to  be 
restored  in  case  the  marriage  shotdd  not  take  effect.  The 
homage  of  Flanders  was  reserved  to  the  crown. 

Meanwhile  Louis  was  lingering  in  disease  and  tor- 
sicknesB  mcnts  of  mind,  the  retribution  of  fraud  and 
and  death  of  tyranny.  Two  years  before  his  death  he  was 
•^-'-  s&  Vith  an  ajoplexy,  from  which  he  never 
wholly  recovered.  As  he  felt  his  disorder  increasing, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  palace  near  Tours,  to  hide  from 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  his  decline.**  His  solitude 
was  like  that  of  Tiberius  at  Caprese,  full  of  terror  and 
suspicion,  and  deep  consciousness  of  universal  hatreds 
All  ranks,  he  well  knew,  had  thfeir  several  injuries  to 
remember ;  the  clergy,  whose  liberties  he  had  sacrificed 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  by  revoking  the  Progmatic  Sanction 
of  Charles  VII. ;  the  princes,  whose  blood  he  had  poured 
upon  the  scaffold ;  the  parliament,  whose  course  of 
justice  he  had  turned  aside  ;  the  commons,  who  groaned 
under  his  extortion,  and  were  plundered  by  his  soldiery.* 

b  For  lionis's  illness  and  death  see  "  See  a  remarkable  chapter  In  Philip 

Omnines,  L  vi.  c.  7-12,  and  Oamler,  t  xis.  de  Oominea,  1.  iv.  c.  19,  wherein  be  tells 

p.  112,  Sec    Plessis.  his  last  residei^^ce.  ns  that  Charles  VII.  had  never  raiseJ 

about  an  English  mile  from  Tours,  is  more  than  1,800,000  fhmcs  a  year  L". 

now  a  dilapidated  farm-house,  and  can  taxes;  but  Louis  XI.,  at  th4  time  of  bis 

nev«r  have  been  a  very  large  building,  death,  raited  4,700,000,  exclusive  of  some 

The  vestiges  of  royalty  about  it  are  few ;  military  Impoaitlons ;  et  nimnentc'estolt 

but  the  principal  apartments  ha^e  been  compasirfon  de  voir  et  scavoir  la  pauvrete 

destroyed,  either  in  the  course  of  ages  or  du  peuple.    In  this  chapter  he  declaref 

9X  the  rovolution.  his  opinion  that  no  king  can  Justly  levy 
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Tlie  palace,  fenced  with  portcullisefi  aiid  spikes  of  iron, 
was  guarded  by  archers  and  cross-bow  men,  who  shot 
at  any  that  approached  by  night.  Few  entered  this 
den;  but  to  them  he  showed  himself  in  magnificent 
apparel,  contrary  to  his  former  custom,  hoping  thus  to 
disguise  the  change  of  his  meagre  body.  He  distrusted 
his  friends  and  kindred,  his  daughter  and  his  son,  the 
last  of  whom  he  had  not  suffered  even  to  read  or  write, 
lest  he  should  too  soon  become  his  rival.  No  man  ever 
so  much  feared  death,  to  avert  which  he  stooped  to  every 
meanness  and  sought  every  remedy.  His  physician  had 
sworn  that  if  he  were  dismissed  the  king  would  not 
survive  a  week ;  and  Louis,  enfeebled  by  sickness  and 
terror,  bore  the  rudest  usage  from  this  man,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  services  by  vast  rewards.  Always 
credulous  in  relics,  though  seldom  restrained  by  super- 
stition from  any  crime,**  he  eagerly  bought  up  treasures 
of  this  sort,  and  even  procured  a  Calabrian  hermit,  of 
noted  sanctity,  to  journey  as  far  as  Tours  in  order  to 
restore  his  health.  Philip  de  Comines,  who  attended 
him  during  his  infirmity,  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
torments  he  then  endured  and  those  he  had  formerly 
inflicted  on  others.  Indeed  the  whole  of  his  life  was 
vexation  of  spirit.  "  I  have  known  him,"  says  Gpmines, 
•'  and  been  his  servant  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity  ;  but  never  did  I  se«^ 
him  without  imeasiness  and  care.  Of  all  amusementn 
he  loved  only  the  chace,  and  hawking  in  its  season. 
And  in  this  he  had  almost  as  much  uneasiness  as  pleasure; 
for  he  rode  hard  and  got  up  early,  and  sometimes  went 
a  great  way,  and  regarded  no  weather ;  so  that  he  used 
to  return  very  weary,  and  almost  ever  in  wrath  with 
some  one.  I  think  that  from  his  childhood  he  never  had 
an}*^  respite  of  labour  and  trouble  to  his  death.  And  I 
am  certain  that,  if  all  the  happy  days  of  his  life,  in  which 
he  had  more  enjoyment  than  xmeasiness,  were  uiun- 

raooey  od  hb  sal^ects  wifhont  their  con-  htmself  of  requiring  this  oath  before  be 
■ent,  and  repels  all  cnBmon  arguments  trusted  bis  promises,  which  the  king  re> 
to  the  contrary.  flised ;  and  St  Pol  prudently  stayed  away 


'  An  exception  to  this  was  when  he  Gam.  t.  zvlii.  p.  7Z    Some  report  that 

•wore  by  the  cross  of  St  Lo,  after  which  be  had  a  similar,  respect  for  a  leaden 

he  feared  to  violate  his  oath.    The  con-  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  be  wore  la 

liable  of  SL  Pol,  whom  Louis  invited  his  hat ;  as  alluded  to  by  Pope : 

with  msny  aasoxances  to  court, betbooght  *■  A peijured prince  aleaden  saintxevere." 
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bered,  tliey  would  oe  found  very  few ;  and  at  least  that 
they  would  be  twenty  of    sorrow  for  every  one  of 
pleasure.'!* 
Charles  VIIT.  was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
Charles     Succeeded  his  father  Louis.    Though  the  law 
vuL        of  France  fixed  the  majority  of  her  kings  at 
Aj>.  1483.  ^YiB^  age,  yet  it  seems  not  to' have  been  strictly 
regarded  on  this  occasion,  and  at  least  Charles  was  a 
minor  by  nature,  if  not  by  law.    A  contest  arose,  there- 
fore, for  the  regency,  which  Louis  had  intrusted  to  his 
daughter  Anne,  wife  of  the  lord  de  Beaujeu,  one  of  the 
Bourbon  family.      The  duke  of   Orleans,    afterwards 
Louis  XIL,  claimed  it  as  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown, 
and  was  seconded  by  most  of  the  princes.     Anne,  how- 
ever,  maintained  her  ground,   and  ruled  France  for 
several  years  in  her  brother's  name  with  singular  spirit 
and  address,  in  spite  of  the  rebellions  which  fiie  Orleans 
party  raised  up  against  her.     These  were  supported  by 
the  duke  of  Britany,  the  last  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  whose  daughter,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  was  the 
object  of  as  many  suitors  as  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
The  duchy  of  Britany  was  peculiarly  circumstanced. 
ARhini  of  ^^  inhabitants,  whether  sprung  from  the  an- 
Britany.    cient  republicans  of  Armorica,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  from  an  emigration  of  Britons  during  the 
Saxon  invasion,  had  not  originally  belonged  to  the  body 
of  the  French  monarchy.     They  were  governed  by  their 
own  princes  and  laws,  though  tributary,  perhaps,  as  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger,  to  the  Merovingian  kings.'    In 
the  ninth  century  the  dukes  of  Britany  did  homage  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  right  of  which  was  transferror 
afterwards  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy.     This  formality, 

*  "  Comines,  I.  vi.  c  13.  Cbristlanls,  flciUcet  BritonfboB  dream- 

Gregory   of   Toars   says    that   the  scriptufb  est  Epist  c.  8.   See,  too,  dpi- 

in-etons  were  sul^ect  to  France  ftom  the  tularia  Car.  Calvi,  a.d.  877,  tit  23.    At 

death  of  Clovts,  and  that  their  chiefii  this  time  a  certain  Nomenoe  had  assumed 

were  styled  counts,  not  kin^,  I.  iv.  c.  4.  the  crown  of  Britany,  and  some  othen 

(Tbarlenu&gne  subdned  the  whole  of  Bri-  in  snocession  bore  tiie  name  of  king. 

tany.    Yet  it  seems  clear  firom  Nigellns,  They  seem,  however,  to  hare  been  feoo 

anthor  of  a  metrical  Life  of  Louis  the  dally  sutject  to  France.     Charles  the 

Debonair,  that  they  were  again  almost  Simple  ceded  to  the  Normans  whater«r 

independent    There  was  even  a  march  right  he  possessed  over  Britany;  and  fba 

of  the  Britannic  frontier,  which  separated  dukes  of  that  country  (the  name  of  Ung 

it  tram  France.    In  the  ensuing  reign  of  was  now  dropped)  always  did  homaga 

Charles   the    Bald,   Hlncmar   teUs   us,  to  Normandy.    See  Uaru,  Hist  de  BNw 

ragnmn  undiquo  a  Faganls,  et  Iklsls  tagnei 
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at  that  time  no  token  of  real  subjection,  led  to  conse- 
qnences  beyond  the  views  of  either  party.  For  when 
^e  fendal  chains  that  had  hnng  so  loosely  upon  the 
sbonlders  of  the  great  vassals  began  to  be  straitened  by 
the  dexterity  of  the  court,  Britany  found  itseK  drawn 
among  the  rest  to  the  same  centre.  The  old  privileges  of 
independence  were  treated  as  usurpation ;  the  dukes  were 
menaced  with  confiscation  of  their  fief,  their  right  of 
ooining  money  disputed,  their  jurisdiction  impaired  by 
appeals  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  However,  they  stood 
boldly  upon  their  right,  and  always  refdsed  to  pay  liege- 
homage^  which  implied  an  obligation  of  service  to  ^q 
lord,  in  contradistinction  to  simple  homage^  which  was 
a  mere  symbol  of  feudal  dependence." 

About  the  time  that  Edward  III.  made  pretension  to 
the  crown  of  France,  a  controversy  somewhat  resembling 
it  arose  in  the  duchy  of  Britany,  between  the  families  of 
Blois  and  Montfort.  This  led  to  a  long  and  obstinate 
war,  connected  all  along,  as  a  sort  of  underplot,  with  the 
great  drama  of  France  and  England.  At  last  Montfort, 
Edward's  ally,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  antagonist, 
obtained  the  duchy,  of  which  Charles  V.  soon  after  gave 
him  the  investiture.  This  prince  and  his  &mily  were 
generaUy  inclined  to  English  connexions ;  but  the  Bre- 
tons would  seldom  permit  them  to  be  effectual.  Two 
cardinal  feelings  guided  the  conduct  of  this  brave  and 
&ith^  people ;  the  one,  an  attachment  to  the  French 
nation  and  monarchy  in  opposition  to  foreign  enemies ; 
the  other,  a  zeal  for  their  own  privileges,  and  the  fEunily 
of  Montfort,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown.  In  Francis  11.,  the  present  duke,  the  male  lino 
of  that  family  was  about  to  be  extinguished.  His  daughter 
Anne  was  naturally  the  object  of  many  suitors,  among 
whom  were  particularly  distinguished  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  herself; 
the  lord  of  Albret,  a  member  of  the  Gascon  family  of 
Foix,  fevoured  by  the  Breton  nobility,  as  most  likely  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  liberties  of  their  country,  but 
whope  age  rendered  him  not  very  acceptable  to  a  youth* 
ful  princess;  and  MaxiijaLilian,  king  of  the  Romans. 
Britany  was  rent  by  factions  and  overrun  by  the  armies 


«  Viltaret,  t.  zil.  p.  83;  t  zv.  p,  199. 
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of  the  regent  of  France,  who  did  not  loee  this  opportunity 
of  interfering  with  its  domestic  troubles,  and  of  persecut- 
ing her  private  enemy,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Anne  of 
Britany,  upon  her  fiEkther*s  death,  finding  no  other  means 
of  escaping  the  addresses  of  Albret,  was  married 

A.D.1489.  "by  proxy  to  Maximilian.  This,  however,  aggra- 
vated  the  evils  of  the  country,  since  France  was  resolved 
at  all  events  to  break  off  so  dangerous  a  connexion.  And 
as  Maximilian  himself  was  unable,  or  took  not  sufficient 
pains,  to  relieve  his  betrothed  wife  £rom  her  embarrass- 
Marriaffe  ments,  sho  was  ultimately  compelled  to  accept 
of  Charles  the  hand  of  Charles  VIII.**  He  had  lomr  been 
dS«of  engaged  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  to  ma^  the 
Britaoy.  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  that  princess  was 
educated  at  the  French  court.  But  this  engagement  had 
not  prevented  several  years  of  hostilities,  and  continual 
intrigues  with  the  towns  of  Flanders  against  Maximilian. 
The  double  injury  which  the  latter  sustained  in  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  the  heiress  of  Britany  seemed 
likely  to  excite  a  protracted  contest;  but  the  king  of 
France,  who  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  perhaps  was 
conscious  that  he  had  not  acted  a  &ir  part,  soon  came  to 
an  accommodation,  by  which  he  restored  Artois  and 
Franche-comt^.  Both  these  provinces  had  revolted  to 
Maximilian ;  so  that  Charles  must  have  continued  the 
war  at  some  disadvantage.* 
France  was  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom : 
the  feudal  system  was  at  an  end.  The  vigour 
of  Philip-Augustus,  the  paternal  wisdom  of  St, 
Louis,  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  powerful  monarchy,  which  neither  the  arms  of 
England,  nor  seditions  of  Paris,  nor  rebellions  of  the 
princes,  were  able  to.  shake.  Besides  the  original  fiefs 
of  the  French  crown,  it  had  acquired  two  countries  be- 
yond the  Ehone,  which  properly  depended  only  npon 
the  empire,  Dauphin^,  under  Philip  of  Valois,  by  the 
bequest  of  Humbert,  the  last  of  its  princes ;  and 

A.D.  1481.  Yj^^q^qq^  voider  Louis  XI.,  by  that  of  Charles 

h  Thlt  Is  one  of  the  coolest  Tiolatlons  withoat  papal  dispensation.    This  was 

of  ecclestastical  law   in  comparatively  obtained ;  but  it  bears  date  ei^t  dayi 

modem  times.  Botb  contracts,  especially  alter  the  ceremony  between  Charles  and 

that  of  Anne,  were  obligatory,  so  Csr  at  Anne.    (Slsmondi,  zr.  ^09.) 

leMt  fliat  they  ooold  not  be  dlssolred  i  Slsmoodi,  zr.  13&. 
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of  Anjou.*    Thiis  having  conqneTed  herself,  if  I  may  use 

the  phrafle,  and  no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  foreign 
enemy,  France  was  prepared,  imder  a  monarch  flushed 

with  sangoine  ambition,  to  carry  her  arms  into  other 
oountries,  and  to  contest  the  prize  of  glory  and  power 
upon  the  ample  theatre  of  Europe." 

k  Tlw  oaantrj  now  called  Dwiphiii^  disputed  by  other  clatmants,  and  espe- 
ftMrmed  part  of  the  Mngilnfm  of  Arlea  or  dally  I7  Loula  IX.,  who  had  married 
Prorenoe,  bequeathed  by  Badolph  HI.  her  eldest  sister,  she  oompmnised  differ- 
to  the  emperor  Conrad  n.  But  the  donii-  enoes  by  mairylng  Charles  of  Ai^ou,  the 
nioQ  of  the  empire  orwr  these  new  acqoi-  king's  brother.  The  family  of  Aqjon 
litlona  being  little  more  than  nominal,  a  reigned  in  Provence,  as  well  as  in  Naples, 
few  of  the  chief  nobility  oonverted  their  till  the  death  of  Joon  in  1382,  who. 
respective  fiefs  into  independent  prind-  having  no  children,  adopted  Louis  dnke 
palitiea.  Qne  of  these  was  the  lord  or  of  Aqjoo,  brother  of  Charles  Y..  as  her 
danphin  of  yienne,  whose  family  became  snccessor.  This  second  Angevin  line 
ultimately  nusters  of  the  whole  proYlnoe.  ended  in  1481  by  the  death  of  Charlst 
Hnmbert,  the  last  of  these,  made  John,  IIL ;  thoogfa  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
aon  of  Philip  of  Valola,  his  heir,  on  con-  who  was  descended  through  a  female,  had 
ditloD  that  Danphini  should  be  con-  a  clatan  which  it  does  not  seem  eaqr  to 
■tantly  preserved  aa  a  separate  po«ession.  repel  by  aigumenC  It  waa  veiy  eaqy. 
not  Incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  however,  for  Louis  XL,  to  whom  Charlea 
Vxtace.  This  bequest  was  confirmed  by  III.  had  bequeathed  his  rights,  to  repel 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  whose  supre-  it  by  force,  and  aooordingly  he  took  poa- 
macy  over  the  province  was  thus  reoog-  session  of  Provence,  which  was  perma* 
nised  by  the  kln^  of  France,  though  it  nently  united  to  the  Crown  by  letters 
soon  came  to  "be  altogether  disregarded,  patent  of  Charles  VUL  in  148«.* 
Stmondi  (xlv.  3)  dates  the  reunion  of  "  The  principal  authority,  ezclusivo 
DanpUni  to  the  crown  team  14ST,  be-  oforiglnalwTiter8,on  which  I  have  relied 
tan  which  time  it  was  governed  by  the  for  this  cbi4>ter,  is  the  History  of  France 
danphfn  for  the  time  being  as  a  foreign  by  Velly,  Villaret,  and  Gamier ;  a  work 
■overeignty.  which,  notwithstanding  several  defects, 

Ptovence,  like  I>anph|ne,  was  changed  has  absolutely  superseded  those  of  Mese- 
fhm  a  feudal  dependen<7  to  a  sove-  ray  and  Daniel.  The  part  of  the  Abbe 
retgnty.  in  the  weakness  and  dissolution  Velly  comes  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
of  the  Ungdcm  of  Aries,  about  the  early  eighth  volume  (12mo.  edition),  and  of  the 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.  By  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois.  His  con- 
marriage  of  Douce,  heiress  of  the  first  tinnator  Villaret  was  interrupted  by 
Une  of  sovereign  counts,  with  Raymond  death  in  the  seventeenth  volume,  and  in 
Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  in  1112,  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  In  my  refer- 
it  passed  into  that  distinguished  family,  enoes  to  this  history,  which  for  common 
In  1167  it  was  occupied  or  usurped  by  facts  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
AUbnso  IL,  king  of  Aragon,  a  relation,  moke,  I  have  merely  named  the  author 
bat  ix>t  heir,  of  the  house  of  Berenger.  of  the  particular  volume  which  I  quote. 
Alfonso  bequeathed  Provence  to  his  This  has  made  the  above  explanation 
Mcood  son,  of  the  same  name,  from  whom  convenient,  sa  the  reader  might  imagine 
it  descended  to  Raymond  Berenger  IV.  that  I  referred  to  three  distinct  works. 
This  ooont  dying  without  male  iasue  in  Of  these  three  historians,  Oamier.  tlie 
1245,  his  youngest  dao^ter  Beatrice  last,  is  the  moat  Judicious,  aixl,  I  believe, 
look  poaseasion  Ij  virtue  of  her  father's  the  most  accurate.  His  prolixity,  though 
testament     But  thiA  suocesBlon  being  a  material  defect,  and  one  which  has  oc- 


•  Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates,  t  U.  p.  446^— Gamier,  t  xiz.  pi  5T,  AtA. 
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uMioued  the  work  itself  to  become  an 
IniiucoKarable  undertaking,  which  could 
never  be  completed  on  the  aame  scale,  is 
chiefly  occasioned  by  too  great  a  regard 
to  detaila,  and  is  more  tolerable  than  a 
similar  fault  In  Vlllaret,  proceeding  from 
a  love  of  idle  declamation  and  senti- 
ment. Villaret.  however,  is  not  without 
merits.  He  embraces,  perhaps  more 
ftilly  than  his  prMecessor  Velly,  those 
collateral  branches  of  history  which  an 
enlightened  reader  requires  abnoet  in 
preference  to  dvil  transactions,  the  laws, 
manners,  llt(>ratare,  and  in  general  the 
whole  domestic  records  of  a  nation. 
These  sul^ects  are  not  always  well 
treated;  but  the  book  itself,  to  which 
there  is  a  remarkably  full  index,  CnmB, 
upon  the  whole,  a  great  repository  of 
useful  knowledge.  Villaret  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  official  access  to  the  (Vench 
archives,  by  which  he  has  no  doabt  en- 
riched his  hlstoiy ;  bat  his  referenors  are 
indistinct,  and  his  composition  breathes 
an  air  of  rapidltj  and  w«Dt  of  ezactueas* 


Telly's  diancterlfrtlcB  are  not  very  dis- 
similar. The  style  of  both  Is  exceedingly 
bad,  as  has  been  severely  noticed,  along 
with  their  other  defects,  by  GaiUard.  in 
Observations  sur  I'Hlstoiiv  de  Velly. 
Villaret,  et  Gamier.  (4  vols.  12ma 
Puis,  1806). 

[This  history  Is  now  but  sUi^tly  es- 
teemed in  France,  especially  the  volumes 
writion  by  the  Abb^  Velly.  The  writers 
were  too  much  imbued  with  the  q»trit  of 
the  t)ld  monardiy  (though  no  adulators 
of  kings,  and  rathw  liberal  according  to 
the  standard  of  their  own  age)  for  those 
who  have  taken  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  for  their  creed.  Kor  are  they 
critical  and  exact  enough  for  the  present 
Btato  of  historical  knowledge.  Sisroond* 
and  Michclet,  especially  the  former,  are 
doubtlen  superior;  but  the  reader  w\l\ 
not  find  in  the  latter  as  regular  a  nar* 
ration  of  CKts  as  In  Velly  and  Villaret 
Slsmondi  has  as  many  prejudices  oc 
one  Bids  as  they  have  on  the  cpposUe 
[18481} 
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Note  L    Page  2* 

The  eTidence  of  Zosimus,  which  is  the  basis  of  this 
theory  of  Dubos,  cannot  be  called  veiy  slight.  Early  in 
the  fifth  century,  according  to  him,  about  the  time  when 
CJonstantine  usurped  the  throne  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  or, 
as  the  sense  shows,  a  little  later,  in  consequence  of  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  beyond  the  Ehine, 
the  natives  of  Britain,  taking  up  arms  for  themselvcB, 
rescued  their  cities  from  these  barbarians ;  and  the  whole 
Armorican  territory,  and  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  6  *Ap- 
ftoptvoc  &^ac,  ica^  erepcu  TaXaTwv  iirap\laif  in  imitation  of 
the  Britons,  liberated  themselves  in  the  same  manner, 
expelling  the  Boman  rulers,  and  establishing  an  internal 
government:  iK€aXkov<rai  fiey  rove  *Pw/iatovc  &p\ovTagj 
oiKtioy  de  Kitr*  i^ovtriav  woXlTEVfia  KaOiardoai.  Lib.  vi.  o.  5. 
Guizot  gives  so  much  authority  to  this  as  to  say  of  the 
Armoricans,  '*  Us  se  maintinrent  toujours  librcs,  entre 
les  barbares  et  les  Remains."  Introduction  a  la  Collec- 
tion des  M^moires,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Sismondi  pays  little 
regard  to  it.  The  proofe  alleged  by  Daru  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  king  of  Britany  named  Conan,  early  in  the 
fifth  century,  would  throw  much  doubt  on  the  Armori- 
can republic ;  but  they  seem  to  me  rather  weak.  Britany, 
it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  was  never  subject  to  the 
Merovingian  kings,  except  sometimes  in  name.  Dubos 
does  not  think  it  probable  that  there  was  any  central 
authority  in  what  he  calls  the  Armorican  confederacy, 
but  conceives  the  cities  to  have  acted  as  independent 
states  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hist, 
de  TEtablisscment,  <fec.,  vol.  i.  p.  338.)  He  gives,  how- 
ever, an  enormous  extent  to  Armorica,  supposing  it  to 
have  comprised  Aquitaine.  But  though  the  contrary  has 
been  proved,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Zosimus  mentions 
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other  provinces  of  Gaul,  trepai  raXarwv  evapxiah  ^  ^^^ 
as  Aimorica.  Procopius,  by  the  word  *Ap€<)pvxoi,  seemfc 
to  indicate  all  the  inhabitantis  at  least  of  Northern  Gaul ; 
but  the  passage  is  so  ambiguous,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  that  history  so  questionable,  that  little  can  be  in- 
ferred fix)m  it  with  ^ny  confidence.  On  the  whole,  the 
history  of  Northern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century  is  extremely 
obscure,  and  the  trustworthy  evidence  very  scanty. 

Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  i.  p.  134)  has  a 
good  passage,  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  in  mind 
when  we  launch  into  mediaeval  antiquities : — "  Ce  peu 
des  mots  a  donn^  matiere  a  d^amples  commentaires,  et  au 
developpement  de  beaucoup  de  conjectures  ing^nieuses. 
L'abbe  Dubos,  en  expliquant  le  silence  des  historiens,  a 
fonde  sur  des  sousentendus  une  histoire  assez  complete 
de  la  repubHque  Armorique.  Nous  serons  souvent 
appel^s  a  nous  tenir  en  garde  centre  le  zele  des  ccrivains 
qui  ne  satisfait  point  Taiidite  de  nos  chroniques,  et  qui 
y  suppleent  par  des  divinations.  Plus  d*\me  fois  le  lecteur 
poiuTa  etre  surpris  en  voyant  a  combien  peu  se  r^uit  ce 
que  nous,  savons  recUement  sur  im  ev^nement  assez  cel^bie 
pour  avoir  motive  de  gros  livres." 


Note  n.  Page  2. 

The  Franks  are  not  among  the  German  tribes  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  nor  do  they  appear  in  history  beforJo 
the  year  2*40.  Guizot  accedes  to  the  opinion  that  they 
were  a  confederation  of  the  tribes  situated  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Main ;  as  the  Alemanni  were 
a  similar  league  to  the  south  of  the^last  river.*  Their 
origin  may  be  derived  from  the  necessity  of  defending 
their  independence  against  Home ;  but  they  had  become 
the  aggressors  in  the  period  when  we  read  of  them  in 
Boman  history ;  and,  like  otlier  barbarians  in  that  age, 
were  often  tlie  purchased  allies  of  the  declining  empire. 
Tlieir  history  is  briefly  sketched  by  Guizot  (Essais  sur 
THistoire  de  France,  p.  53),  and  more  copiously  by 
other  antiquarians,    among  whom  M.   Lehuerou,    the 

*  Alemanni  Is  generally  snppoeed  to  Heermanner,  soldien.  —  NonvcAox  M^ 
meftti  "  all  men."  Meyer,  however,  takes  moires  de  I'Acadimie  de  Bruzellca,  "vd 
It  for  another  form  of  Arimaiml.  firom    IIL  p.  439. 
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latest  and  not  tlie  least  onginal  or  ingeniotis,  conceives 
them  to  have  been  a  race  of  exiles  or  outlaws  from  other 
German  tribes,  taking  the  name  Franc  from  frechy  fierce 
or  bold,**  and  settling  at  first,  by  necessity,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  whence  they  moved  onwards  to 
seek  better  habitations  at  the  expense  of  less  intrepid, 
though  more  civilized  nations.  '' Et  ainsi  naquit  la  pre- 
miere nation  de  TEurope  modeme."  **  Institutions  Mero- 
vingiennes,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

'  An  earlier  writer  considers  the  Franks  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  stock  of  the  Suevi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who, 
he  tells  us,  **  majorem  Germanise  partem  obtinent,  pro- 
priis  adhuc  nationibus  nominibusque  discreti,  quanquam 
in  commimi  Suevi  dicuntur.  Insigne  gentis  obliquai^ 
crinem,  nodoque  substringere."  De  Moribus  German. 
c.  38.  Ammianus  mentions  the  Salian  Franks  by  name . 
*'  Francos  eos  quos  consuetude  Salios  appellavit."  See 
a  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels, 
1824,  by  M.  Devez,  '*  sur  Tetablissement  des  Francs  dans 
la  Belgique." 

In  die  great  battle  of  Chalons  the  Franks  fought  on 
the  Boman  side  against  Attila ;  and  we  find  them  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  history  of  Northern  Gaul 
finom  that  time.  Lehuerou  (Institutions  Merovingiennes, 
o.  11)  endeavours  to  prove,  as  Dubos  had  done,  that  they 
were  settled  in  Gaul,  far  beyond  Toumay  and  Cambray, 
under  Meroveus  and  Childeric,  though  as  subjects  of 
the  empire;  and  Luden  conjectures  that  the  whole 
oovntry  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Somme  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Honorins. 
(Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.)  This 
is  one  of  the  obscure  and  debated  points  in  early  French 
history.  But  the  seat  of  the  monarchy  appears  clearly 
to  have  been  established  at  Cambray  befoi'e  the  middle 
of  the  fifUi  century. 

%  TUs  etymology  bad  1;een  given  by    called  the  Roman  school  of  French  anU- 
Thleiry,  or  was  of  older  origin.  qiiaries,  he  abonld  not  have  brought  th« 

*  Aa  M.  Letraerou  belongB  to  what  is   nation  from  beyond  the  RMne. 
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Note  III.    Page  2. 

This  theory,  which  is  partly  countenanced  by  Gibbon, 
has  lately  been  revived,  in  almost  its  fullest  extent,  by 
a  learned  and  spirited  investigator  of  early  history,  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  Bise  «uid  Progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,  i.  360 ;  and  it  seems  much  in  favour 
with  M.  Baynouard,  in  his  Histoire  du  Droit  Municipal 
en  France.  M.  Lehuerou,  in  a  late  work  (Histoire  dea 
Institutions  Merovingiennes  et  Carolingiennes,  2  vols., 
1843),  has  in  a  great  measure  adopted  it : — '*  Nous 
croyons  devoir  declarer  que,  dans  notre  opinion,  le  livre 
de  Dubos,  malgre  les  erreurs  trop  relies  qui  le  deparent, 
et  Tesprit  de  systeme  qui  en  a  considerablement  exager^ 
les  consequences,  est,  de  tons  ceux  qui  ont  abord^  le 
meme  probleme  au  xviii™*  siecle,  celui  ou  la  question  des 
origines  H^rovingiennes  se  trouve  le  plus  pres  de  la 
veritable  solution.  Get  aveu  nous  dispense  de  detailler 
plus  longnement  les  obligations  que  nous  lui  avons. 
EUes  se  reveleront  d'aiUeurs  sufiQsamment  d'elles- 
memes."  ^Introduction,  p.  xi.)  M.  Lehuerou  does  not, 
however,  follow  his  celebrated  guide  so  &r  as  to  overlook 
the  necessary  connexion  between  barbarian  force  and  its 
aggressive  character.  The  final  establishment  of  the 
Flunks  in  Gaul,  according  to  him,  rested  partly  on  the 
concession  and  consent  of  the  emperors,  who  had  invited 
them  to  their  service,  and  rewarded  them,  as  he  con- 
ceives, with  lands,  while  the  progenitors  of  Clovis  bore 
the  royal  name,  partly  on  their  own  encroachments,  and 
especiaUy  on  the  victory  of  that  prince  over  Syagrius  in 
486.     (Vol.  i.  p.  228.) 

It  may  be  alleged  against  Dubos  that  Clovis  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Gaul  as  an  invader ;  that  he  defeated  in 
battle  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  if  Syagrius  were 
such ;  or,  if  we  chose  to  consider  him  as  independent, 
which  probably  in  terms  he  was  not,  that  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople  could  merely  have  relinquished  their 
authority,  because  they  had  not  the  sti^ngdi  to  enforce 
it.  Gaul,  like  Britain,  in  that  age,  had  become  almost  a 
sort  of  derelict  possession,  to  be  seized  by  the  occupant ; 
bat  the  title  of  occupancy  is  not  that  of  succession.     It 
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may  be  true  that  the  Boman  subjects  of  CIoyib  paid  hiui 
a  ready  allegiance ;  yet  still  they  had  no  alternative  but 
to  obey. 

dVenty-five  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  kingdom 
of  the  Salian  Franks  was  prodigiously  aggrandized  by 
the  submission  of  all  Northern  Gaul,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Alemanni  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hhine,  and  by 
the  OYerthrow  of  the  Visigoths  at  Yougl^,  which  brought 
almost  the  whole  of  the  south  into  subjection  to  Clovis. 
It  is  not  disputed  by  any  one  that  he  reigned  and  con- 
quered in  his  own  right.  No  one  has  alleged  that  he 
fonnded  his  great  dominion  on  any  other  title  than  that 
of  the  sword,  which  his  Frank  people  alone  enabled  him 
to  sustain.  But  about  two  years  before  his  death,  as 
Gregory  of  Tours  relates,  the  emperor  Anastasius  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  dignity  of  consul;  and  this  has 
been  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  school  of  Dubos  as  a  fact 
of  high  importance,  and  as  establishing  a  positive  right 
of  sovereignty,  at  least  over  the  Bomans,  that  is,  the 
provincial  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  which  descended  to  the 
long  line  of  the  Merovingian  house.  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
giave,  indeed,  more  strongly  than  Dubos  himself,  seems 
to  consider  the  French  monarchy  as  deriving  its  pedigree 
fix)m  Borne  rather  than  the  Elbe. 

The  first  question  that  must  naturally  arise  is,  as  to 
the  value  assignable  to  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours 
respecting  the  gift  of  Anastasius.  Some  might  hesitate, 
at  least,  to  accept  the  story  in  all  its  circumstances. 
Gregory  is  neither  a  contemporary  nor,  in  such  a  point, 
an  altogether  trustworthy  witness.  His  style  is  verbose 
and  rhetorical ;  and,  even  in  matters  of  positive  history, 
scanty  as  are  our  means  of  refuting  him,  he  has  some- 
times exposed  his  ignorance,  and  more  often  given  a 
tone  of  improbability  to  his  narrative.  An  instance  of 
the  former  occurs  in  his  third  book,  respecting  the  death 
of  the  widow  of  Theodoric,  contradicted  by  known  his- 
toiy ;  and  for  the  latter  We  may  refer  to  the  language  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Clotilda,  who  urges  her  husband 
to  the  worship  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  divinities  of  whom 
be  had  never  heard. 

The  main  fact,  however,  that  Anastasius  conferred  the 
dignity  of  consul  upon  Clovis,  cannot  be  rejected.  Al- 
though it  has  been  alleged  that  his  name  does  not  occur 
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in  the  Consular  Fasti,  this  seems  of  no  great  importance, 
since  the  title  was  merely  an  honorary  distinction,  not 
connecting  him  with  the  empire  as  its  subject.  Guizot, 
indeed,  and  Sismondi  conceive  that  he  was  only  invested 
with  the  consular  robe,  according  to  what  they  take  to 
have  been  the  usage  of  the  Byzcmtine  court.  But  Gre- 
gory, by  the  words  codidllos  de  oonstdatu,  seems  to  iaaply 
a  formal  grant.  Nor  does  the  fact  rest  solely  on  his  evi- 
den9e,  though  his  residence  at  Tours  would  put  him  in 

Eossession  of  the  local  tradition.  Hincmar,  the  famous 
ishop  of  Eheims,  has  left  a  Life  of  St.  Hemy,  by  whom 
Clovis  was  baptized ;  and,  though  he  wrote  in  the  ninth 
century,  he  had  seen  extracts  from  a  contemporary  Life 
of  that  saint,  not  then,  he  says,  entirely  extant,  which 
Life  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  have  furnished  the 
substance  of  the  second  book  of  Gregory's  history.  We 
find  in  Hinomar  the  language  of  Gregory  on  the  consul- 
ship of  Clovis,  with  a  little  di£ference  of  expression: 
«  Cum  quibus  codicillis  etiam  illi  Anastasius  coronam 
auream  cum  gemmis,  et  tunicam  blateam  misit,  et  ab  ea 
die  consul  et  Augustas  est  appellatus."  (Eec.  des  Hist 
vol.  iii.  p.  379.)  Now,  the  words  of  Gregory  are  the 
following : — **  Igitur  ab  Anastasio  imperatore  codicillos 
de  consulatu  accepit,  et  in  basilica  beati  Martini  tunica 
blatea  indutus  est  et  clamyde,  imponens  vertici  diadema. 
Tunc  ascenso  equite,  aurum  ai^ntumque  in  itinere  illo, 
quod  inter  portam  atrii  basilicaa  beati  Martini  et  eccle- 
siam  civitatis  est,  praBsentibus  populis  manu  propria 
spargens,  voluntate  benignissima  erogavit,  et  ab  e&  die 
tanquam  consul  aut  Augustus  est  vocitatus."  The  mi- 
nuteness of  local  description  implies  the  tradition  of  the 
city  of  Tours,  which  Gregory  would,  of  course,  know, 
and  renders  all  scepticism  as  to  the  main  story  very 
imreasonable.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  Life  of  St.  Kemy 
to  have  been  the  original  authority,  Anastasius  will  have 
sent  a  crown  to  Clovis.  And  this  would  explain  the 
words  of  Gregory,  "  imponens  vertici  diadema."  Such 
an  addition  to  the  dignity  of  consul  is,  doubtless,  re- 
markable, and  might  of  itself  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
latter  was  not  meant  in  its  usual  sense.  This  passage  is 
in  other  respects  more  precise  than  in  Gregory ;  it  ha& 
not  the  indefinite  and  almost  unintelligible  words  tan- 
quam consul,  and  has  et  instead  of  aut  Augustus ;  whiob 
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latter  conjunction,  however,  in  low  Latin,  is  often  pat 
for  the  former. 

But,  though  the  historical  evidence  is  considerably 
Rtrengthened  by  the  supposition  that  Gregory  copied  a 
Life  of  St.  Eemigius  of  nearly  contemporary  date  with 
the  event,  we  do  not  find  all  our  difficulty  removed  so  as 
to  render  it  implicit  credence  in  every  particular. '  That 
Clevis  would  be  called  consul  by  the  provincial  Romans 
after  he  had  received  the  title  from  Anastasius  is  veiy 
natural;  that  he  was  ever  called,  even  by  them,  Au- 
gustus, that  is,  Emperor,  except  perhaps  in  a  momentary 
acclamation,  we  may  not  unreasonably  scruple  to  believe. 
The  imperial  title  would  hardly  be  assumed  by  one  who 
pretended  only  to  a  local  sovereignty;  nor  is  such  a 
usurpation  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the  Frank 
chieftain  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  and  in  subordination  to  it.  One  or 
other  hypothesis  must  surely  be  rejected.  If  Clovis  was 
called  emperor  (and  when  did  Augustus  bear  any  other 
meaning  ?),  he  was  no  vicegerent  of  Anastasius,  no  consul 
of  the  empire.  But  the  most  material  observations  that 
arise  are, — ^first,  that  the  dignity  of  consul  was  merely 
personal,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
any  of  the  posterity  of  Clovis  either  acquired  or  assmned 
it ;  secondly,  that  the  Franks  alone  were  the  source  of 
power  to  the  house  of  Meroveus.  **  The  actual  and  legal 
authority  of  Clovis,"  says  Gibbon,  "  coidd  not  receive 
any  new  accession  from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a 
name,  a  shadow,  an  empty  pageant;  and,  if  the  con- 
queror had  been  instructed  to  claim  the  ancient  prero- 
gatives of  that  high  office,  they  must  have  expired  with 
the  period  of  its  annual  duration.  But  the  Eomans  were 
disposed  to  revere  in  the  person  of  their  master  that  an- 
tique title  which  the  emperors  condescended  to  assume ; 
the  barbarian  himself  seemed  to  contract  a  sacred  obliga^ 
tion  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  republic;  and  flie 
successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his  friendship, 
tacitly  forgave  and  almost  ratified  the  usurpation  of 
Gaul."  (Chap,  xxxviii.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  there- 
fore, very  material  towards  the  understanding  French 
history,  what  was  the  intention  of  Anastasius  in  confer- 
ring the  name  of  consul  on  the  king  of  the  Franks.  It 
was  a  token  of  amity,  no  doubt;  a  pledge,  perhaps,  that 
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the  court  of  GonBtantinople  renounced  the  hope  of  aa- 
serting  its  pretensions  to  goTem  a  province  so  irrecover- 
ably separated  from  it  as  Ganl ;  but  were,  it  even  the 
absolute  cession  of  a  right,  which,  by  the  usual  law  of 
nations,  required  something  far  more  explicit,  it  would 
not  affisct  in  any  degree  the  real  authority  which  Clovis 
had  won  by  the  sword,  and  had  exercised  for  more  than 
twenty  years  over  the  unresisting  subjects  of  the  Boman 
empire. 

A  different  argument  for  the  theoiy  of  devolution  of 
power  from  the  Byzantine  emperor  on  the  Franks  is 
founded  on  the  cession  of  Justinian  to  Theodebert  king 
of  Austrasia,  in  540.  Provence,  which  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperors  for  some  time  after  the  con- 
quest of  Gatd  by  Clovis,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  then  masters  of  Italy.  The  alliance  of  the 
Frank  king  was  sought  by  both  parties,  at  the  price  of 
what  one  enjoyed  and  the  other  claimed — Provence, 
with  its  weal&y  cities  of  Marseilles  and  Aries.  Theo- 
debert was  no  very  good  ally,  either  to  the  Greeks  or 
the  Goths;  but  he  occupied  the  territory,  and  after  a 
few  years  it  was  formally  ceded  to  him  by  Justinian* 
**  That  emperor,"  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  who  has  not 
told  the  history  very  exactly,  **  generously  yielding  to 
the  Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  which  they  already  possessed,  absolved  tlie  pro- 
vincials from  their  allegiance,  and  established,  on  a  more 
lawful,  though  not  more  solid,  foundation,  the  throne  of 
the  Merovingians."  Prooopius,  in  his  Greek  vanity,  pre- 
tends that  the  Franks  never  thought  themselves  secure 
of  Gaul  until  they  obtained  this  sanction  from  the  em- 
peror. "  This  slarong  declaration  of  Procopius,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  would  ahnost  suffice  to  justify  the  abbe  Du- 
bos."  I  cannot,  however,  rate  the  courage  of  that  people 
so  low  aa  to  believe  that  they  feared  the  armies  of  Jus- 
tinian, which  they  had  lately  put  to  flight  in  Italy ;  nor 
do  I  know  that  a  title  of  sixty  years'  possession  gains 
much  legality  by  the  cession  of  one  who  had  asserted  no 
claim  during  that  period.  Constantinople  had  tacitly 
renounced  the  western  provinces  of  Heme  by  her  ina> 
bility  to  maintain  them.  I  must,  moreover,  express  some 
doubt  whether  Procopius  ever  meant  to  say  that  Justi- 
nian confirmed  to  the  Frank  sovereign  his  rights  over 
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the  whole  of  Gaul.  He  uses,  indeed,  the  word  FoXX/ac ; 
but  that  should,  I  think,  be  understood  according  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  passage,  which  would  limit  its 
meaning  to  Provence,  their  recent  acquisition,  and  that 
which  the  Ostrogoths  had  already  relinquished  to  them. 
Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Procopius,  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  gold  coin  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  **  by  a  sin- 
gular privilege,  which  was  denied  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, obtained  a  legal  currency  in  the  empire."  But 
this  legal  currency  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  by  Proco- 
pius, though  he  strangely  asserts  'diat  it  was  not  lawful, 
ov  ^cfiiQ,  for  the  king  of  Persia  to  coin  gold  with  his  own 
effigy,  as  if  the  ^efilg  of  Goiustantinople  were  regarded  at 
Seleucia.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Goths,  as 
well  as  Franks,  coined  gold,  which  might  possibly  cir- 
cnlate  in  the  empire,  wiSiout  having,  strictly  speaking, 
a  legal  currency.  The  expressions  of  Agathias,  quoted 
above,  that  the  Franks  had  nearly  the  same  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  same  laws,  as  the  Eomans,  may  be 
understood  as  a  mistaken  view  of  what  Procopius  says  in 
a  passage  which  wHl  be  hereafter  quoted,  and  which 
Agathias,  a  later  writer,  perhaps  has  followed,  that  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  Gaul  retained  their  institutions 
under  the  Franks ;  which  was  certainly  true,  though  by 
no  means  more  so  than  under  the  Visigoths. 


Note  IV.    Page  6. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed,  that  no  period  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  in  France,  has  supplied 
more  saints  to  the  calendar.  It  is  the  golden  age  of 
hagiology.  Thirty  French  bishops,  under  Clovis  and 
his  sons  alone,  are  venerated  in  the  Eoman  church; 
and  not  less  than  seventy-one  saints,  during  the  same 
short  period,  have  supplied  some  historical  information, 
Uirongh  their  Lives  in  Acta  Sanctorum.  **  The  founda- 
tion of  half  the  French  churches,"  says  Sismondi,  **  dates 
firom  that  epoch."  (Vol.  i.  p.  308^  Nor  was  the  seventh 
century  much  less  productive  of  that  harvest.  Of  the 
service  which  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  have  rendered  to 
history,  as  well  as  of  the  incredible  deficiencies  of  ita 
ordinary  sources,  some  notion  may  be  gained  by  the 
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sizange  fact  mentioned  in  Sifimondi,  that  a  king  of  Aua- 
trasia,  Dagobert  II.,  was  wholly  overlooked  by  histo- 
rians ;  and  his  reign,  from  674  to  678,  only  retrieved  by 
some  learned  men  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  throngh 
the  Life  of  our  Saint  Wilfrid,  who  had  passed  through 
France  on  his  way  to  Borne.  (Hist,  des  Fran9ais,  voL 
ii.  p.  51.)  But  there  is  a  diploma  of  this  prince  in  Hec. 
des  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  686. 

Sismondi  is  too  severe  a  censurer  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent which  actuated  the  men  of  this  period.  It  did 
not  prevent  crimes,  even  in  those,  frequently,  who  were 
penetrated  by  it.  But  we  cannot  impute  to  the  ascetic 
superstition  of  the  sixth  and  sevendi  centuries,  as  we 
may  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  later  ages,  that  it  ocba- 
sioned  them — crimes,  at  least,  which  stand  forth  in  his- 
tory ;  for  to  fraud  and  fsilsehood  it,  no  question,  lent  its 
aid.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  amidst  all  the  mass  of 
falsehood  and  superstition  which  incrusts  them,  bear 
witness  not  only  to  an  intense  piety,  which  no  one  will . 
dispute,  but  to  much  of  charit^^^  and  mercy  toward  man. 
But,  even  if  we  should  often  doubt  particular  facts  from 
slendemess  of  proof,  they  are  at  least  such  as  the  com- 
pilers of  these  legends  thought  praiseworthy,  and  such 
as  the  readers  of  them  would  be  encouraged  to  imitate.*' 

St.  Bathilda,  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth,  queen  of  Clovis  II., 
redeeming  her  countrymen  from  servitude,  to  which  the 
barbarous  manners  of  their  own  people  frequently  ex- 
posed them,  is  in  some  measure  a  set-off  against  the 
tyrant  princes  of  the  family  into  which  she  had  come 
And  many  other  instances  of  similar  virtue  are  attested 
with  reasonable  probability.  Sismondi  never  fully  learned 
to  judge  men  according  to  a  subjective  standard,  that  is, 
their  own  notions  of  right  and  wi-ong ;  or  even  to  per- 
ceive the  immediate  good  consequences  of  many  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  social  institutions  connected  with  them . 
which  we  would  no  more  willingly  tolerate  at  present 
than  himself.  In  tliis  respect  Guizot  has  displayed  a 
more  philosophical  temper.     Still  there  may  be  some 

d  M.  Ampbre  has  weQ  ob«erved  tiiat  nf  Providence  fliapportSng  the  (aithfU  is 

It  was  not  the  mere  Interest  of  the  story,  thoee   troublous    times,  and   of  sidntk 

nor  even  the  Ideal  morality,  which  con-  always  interfering 'in  favour  of  the  imio* 

stitnted  the  principal  charm  of  the  le*  cmt— Hist,  Litt.  de?  la  Ftaooe  vnat  It 

IBDdi  of  ndnta;  It  was  the  constant  idea  IV^  <iik:ie.  ii.  3M. 
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catddon  neoeaeary  not  to  carry  this  subjectiTe  estimate  of 
human  actions  too  &r,  lest  we  lose  sight  of  their  intrinsic 
qimlity. 

We  have,  nnfortonately,  to  sot  against  the  saintly 
legends  an  enormous  mass  of  better-attested  crimes,  espe- 
cially of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly 
any  history  extending  over  a  century  which  records  so 
much  of  this  with  so  little  information  of  any  virtue,  any 
public  spirit,  any  wisdom,  as  the  ten  books  of  Gregory 
of  Tours.  The  seventh  century  has  no  historian  equally 
circumstantial ;  but  the  tale  of  the  seventh  century  is 
in  substance  the  same.  The  Boman  fraud  and  perfidy 
niingled,  in  baleful  confluence,  with  the  ferocity  and 
violence  of  the  Frank. 

"  Those  wild  men's  vloefl  they  reoelv'd, 
And  gave  them  hade  their  own." 

If  the  church  was  deeply  tainted  with  both  these  classes 
of  crime,  it  waa  at  least  less  so,  especially  with  the  latter, 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  A  saint  might  have  many 
faults ;  but  it  is  strongly  to  be  presumed  that  mankind 
did  not  canonize  such  monsters  as  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  whom  we  read  almost  exclusively  in  Gregory  of 
Tours.  A  late  writer,  actuated  by  the  hatred  of  anti- 
quity, and  especially  of  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  which 
is  too  much  tiie  popular  creed  of  France,  has  collected 
from  age  to  age  every  testimony  to  the  wickedness  of 
the  powerful.  His  proo&  are  one-sided,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  some  imfaimess  in  the  conclusions ;  but 
the  fftcts  are,  for  the  most  part,  irresistibly  true.  (Du- 
laure,  Hist,  de  Paris,  passim.) 

\ 

Note  V.    Page  6. 

The  Mayor  of  the  Palace  appears  as  the  first  officer  of 
the  crown  in  the  three  Frank  kingdoms  diuing  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  He  had  the  command,  as 
Guizot  supposes,  of  the  Antmstions,  or  vassals  of  the 
king.  Even  afterwards  the  office  was  not,  as  this  writer 
believes,  properly  elective,  though  in  the  case  of  a 
minority  of  tiie  king,  or  upon  other  special  occasions, 
the  leudeSi  or  nobles,  chose  a  mayor.     The  first  instance 

VOL.  1.  ' 
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we  find  of  snch  an  election  was  in  575,  when,  after  the 
murder  of  Sigebert  by  Fredegonde,  his  son  Childebert 
being  an  infant,  the  Australian  leudes  chose  Oogon  for 
their  mayor.  There  seem,  however,  so  many  instances 
of  elective  mayors  in  the  seventh  century,  that,  although 
the  royal  consent  may  probably  have  been  legally  requi- 
site, it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  the  office  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  Thus,  in  641 :  —  *'  Flaochatns, 
genere  Francus,  major-dom(is  in  regnum,  Burgundis, 
electione  pontifi.cum  et  cunctorum  ducum  a  Nantechilde 
rogina  in  hunc  gradum  honoris  nobiliter  stabilitnr." 
^redegar.  Chron.  c.  89.)  And  on  the  election  of 
Ebroin :—  '*  Franci  in  incertum  vacillantes,  accepto  con- 
silio,  Ebrtiinum  in  hujus  honoris  curam  ao  dijputatem 
statuunt."  (c.  92.)  On  the  death  of  Ebroin  in  681. 
**  Franci  Warratonem  virum  illustrem  in  locum  ejus 
oum  jUBBione  regis  majorem-domOs  palafio  conBtitatai" 
These  two  instances  were  in  Neusbia ;  the  aristocratic 
power  was  still  greater  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

Sismondi  adopts  a  very  different  theory,  clinging  a 
little  too  much  to  the  democratic  visions  of  Mably.  **  If 
we  knew  better,"  he  says,  '*  the  constitution  of  the  mo- 
narchy, perhaps  we  might  find  that  the  mayor,  like  the 
Justiciaiy  of  Aragon,  was  the  representative,  not  of  the 
great,  but  of  the  freemen,  and  taken  generally  firom  the 
second  rank  in  society,  charged  to  repress  Hie  excesses 
of  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  of  the  crown."  (EOust.  des 
Fran9ais,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.)  Nothing  appears  to  warrant 
this  vague  conjecture,  which  Guizot  wholly  rejects,  as 
he  does  also  the  derivation  of  major-domQs  &om  mord- 
dohmen,  a  verb  signifying  to  sentence  to  death,  which 
Sismondi  brings  forward  to  sustain 'his  fiemciful  analc^y 
to  the  Aragonese  justiciary. 

The  hypothesis,  indeed,  that  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
was  chosen  out  of  the  common  freeholders,  and  not  the 
highest  class,  is  not  only  contraiy  to  everything  we  read 
of  the  aristocratical  domination  in  the  Merovingian 
kingdoms,  but  to  a  passage  in  Fredegarius,  to  which 
probably  others  might  be  added.  Protadius,  he  infonns 
us,  a  mayor  of  Brunehaut's  choice,  endeavoured  to  op- 
press all  men  of  high  birth,  that  no  one  might  be  found 
capable  of  holding  the  charge  in  his  room  (c.  27).    This, 
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indeed,  was  in  the  sixth  century,  before  an^  sort  of 
election  was  known.  But  in  the  seventh  the  power  of 
the  great,  and  not  of  the  people,  meets  us  at  every  torn. 
Mably  himself  would  have  owned  that  his  democracy 
had  Ihen  ceased  to  exercise  any  power. 

The  Austrasian  mayors  of  tiie  palace  were,  from  the 
reign  of  Clotaire  U.,  men  of  great  po^^^*  ^^<^  taken  from 
the  house  of  Pepin  of  Landen.  They  carried  forward, 
ultimately  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  the  aristo- 
cratic system  which  had  overturned  Brunehaut.  Ebroin, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Neustria,  must  be  considered  as 
keeping  up  the  struggle  of  the  royal  authority,  which 
he  exercised  in  the  name  of  several  phantoms  of  kings, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy,  though  he 
could  not  resist  them  with  final  succass.  Sismondi  (vol. 
ii.  p.  64)  fancies  that  Ebroin  was  a  leader  of  the  freemen 
aisaiDst  the  nobles.  But  he  finds  a  democratic  party 
^^here ;  and  Guizot  justly  questions  the  coiyS 
(Collection  des  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  Sismondi,  in 
consequence  of  this  hypothesis,  favours  Ebroin;  for 
whom  it  may  be  alleged  that  we  have  no  account  of 
bis  character  but  from  his  enemies,  chiefly  the  bio- 
grapher of  St.  Leger.  M.  Lehuerou  sums  up  his  history 
^th  apparent  justice: — "  Ainsip^rit,  apres  une  admi- 
nistration de  vingt  ans,  un  homme  remarquable  k  tous 
egards,  mais  que  le  triomphe  de  ses  ennemis  a  failli  d^s- 
heritor  de  sa  gloire.  Ses  violences  sent  peu  douteuses, 
mais  son  genie  ne  Test  pas  davantage,  et  rien  ne  prouve 
mieux  la  teireur  qu'il  insjjirait  aux  Austrasiens  que  lea 
injures  qu'Hs  lui  ont  prodigu^es."  (Institutions  Caro- 
lingiennes,  p.  281.) 


Note  VI.    Page  7. 

Aribert,  or  rather  Caribert,  brother  of  Dagobert  I., 
was  declared  king  of  Aquitaine  in  628 ;  but  on  his  death, 
in  631,  it  became  a  duchy  dependent  on  the  monarchy 
under  his  two  sons,  with  its  capital  at  Toulouse.  This 
dependence,  however,  appears  to  have  soon  ceased,  in 
the  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line ;  and  for  a  century 
afterwards  Aquitaine  can  hardly  be  considered  as  part 
cf  either  the  Neustrian  or  Austrasian  kingdom.    **  L'an^ 
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cienne  population  Eomaine  travaillait  sans  oesse  k 
saisir  son  independance.  Les  Francs  avaient  conqnia, 
mais  ne  possedaient  vraiment  pas  ces  contrees.  Des  que 
lenrs  grandes  incursions  cessaient,  les  villeset  les  camr 
pagnes  se  sonlevaient,  et  se  conf6deraient  pour  seoouer 
le  joug/'  (Guizot,  Cours  d'Hist.  Modeme,  iL  229.)  This 
important  fact,  thougli  acknowledged  in  passing  by  most 
historians,  has  been  largely  illustrated  in  the  valuable 
Histoire  de  la  Graide  Meridionale,  by  M.  Fauriel. 

Aquitaine,  in  its  fdUest  extent,  extended  from  the 
Loire  beyond  the  Garonne,  with  the  exception  of  Tou- 
raine  and  the  Orleannois.  The  people  of  Aquitaine,  in 
this  large  sense  of  the  word,  were  chiefly  Bomans,  with 
a  few  Goths.  The  Franks,  as  a  conquering  nation,  had 
scarcely  taken  up  their  abode  in  those  provinces.  But 
undoubtedly,  the  Merovingian  kings  possessed  estates  in 
the  south  of  France,  which  they  liberally  bestowed  as 
benefices  upon  their  leudes,  so  that  the  chief  men  were 
frequently  of  Frank  origin.  They  threw  off,  neverthe- 
less, their  hereditary  attachments,  and  joined  with  the 
mass  of  their  new  countrymen  in  siriving.for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Aquitaine.  After  the  battle  of  Testi^^ 
which  subverted  the  Neustrian  monarchy,  Aquitaine, 
and  even  Burgundy,  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  French ; 
under  Charles  Martel  they  were  styled  the  Boman  coun- 
tries.    (Michelet,  ii.  9.) 

Eudon,  by  some  called  Eudes,  grandson  of  Caribert,  a 
prince  of  conspicuous  qualities,  gained  ground  upon  the 
Franks  during  the  whole  period  of  Pepin  Heristal's 
power,  and  united  to  Aquitaine,  not  only  Provence,  but 
a  new  conquest  &om  the  independent  natives,  Gascony. 
Eudori  obtained  in  721  a  far  greater  victory  over  the 
Saracens  than  that  of  Charles  Martel  at  Poitiers.  The 
slaughter  was  immense,  and  confessed  by  the  Arabian 
writers;  it  even  appears  that  a  i^eral  solemnity,  in 
commemoration  of  so  great  a  calamity,  was  observed  in 
Spain  for  four  or  five  centuries  afterwards.  (Fauriel,  iii. 
79.)  But  in  its  consequences  it  was  far  less  important; 
for  the  Saracens,  some  years  afterwards,  returned  to 
avenge  their  countrymen,  and  Eudon  had  no  lesouroe 
but  in  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel.  After  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  it  became  the  necessary  price  of  the  service 
rendered   by  the  Frank   chieftain   that  Aquitaine  ao- 
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knowledged  his  sovereignty.  This,  however,  was  still 
bat  nommal,  tilL  Pepin  determined  to  assert  it  more 
seriously,  cmd  after  a  long  war  overcame  the  last  of  the 
ducal  line  sprang  from  Clotaire  II.,  which  had  displayed, 
for  ahnost  a  century  and  a  half,  an  enexgy  in  contrast 
with  the  imbecility  of  the  elder  branch.  Even  this,  as 
M.  Fauriel  observes,  was  little  more  than  a  change  in  the 
reigning  family ;  the  men  of  Aqnitaine  never  lost  their 
peculiar  nationality ;  they  remained  a  separate  people  in 
Gaul,  a  people  distinguished  by  their  character,  and  by 
the  part  which  they  were  called  to  play  in  the  political 
revolutions  of  the  age.     (Yol.  iii.  800.) 


Note  Vn.    Page  7. 

Pepin  Heristal  was  styled  Duke  of  Austrasia,  but 
assumed  the  mayoralty  of  Neustria  after  his  great  victor}^ 
at  Testry  in  687,  which  humbled  for  a  long  time  the 
^reat  rival  branch  of  the  monarchy.  But  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Cologne,  and  his  &mily  seldom  kept  their 
oourt  at  Paris.  The  Franks  under  Pepin,  his  son  and 
grandson,  "seemed  for  a  second  time,"  says  Sismondi, 
*'to  have  conquered  Gaul;  it  is  a  new  invasion  of 
the  language,  tiiie  military  spirit,  and  the  manners  of 
Germany,  though  only  recorded  by  historians  as  the 
victory  of  the  Austrasians  over  the  Neustrians  in  a  civil 
war.  The  chiefs  of  tibe  Carlovingian  family  called  them- 
selves, like  their  predecessors,  kmgs  of  the  Franks :  they 
i^pear  as  legitimate  successors  of  Clovis  and  his  family ; 
yet  all  is  changed  in  their  spirit  and  their  manners." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

This  revival  of  a  truly  German  spirit  in  the  French 
monarchy  had  not  been  suf&ciently  indicated  by  the 
historians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  began  with  the 
fidl  of  Brunehaut,  which  annihilated  the  scheme,  not 
peculiar  to  herself,  but  carried  on  by  her  with  remark- 
able steadiness,  of  establishing  a  despotism  analogous  to 
that  of  the  empire.  The  Roman  policy  expired  with  her ; 
Qotaire  II.  and  Dagobert  I.  wore  merely  kings  of  barba- 
rians, exercising  what  authority  they  might,  but  on  np 
settled  scheme  of  absolute  power.  Their  successors  were 
unworthy  to  be  mentioned ;  though  in  Neustria,  through 
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tiheir  mayors  of  the  palace,  the  royal  authority  may  have 
been  apparently  better  maintained  than  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Hngdom.  The  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and 
l^eustria  rested  on  different  bases.  In  the  former  the 
Franks  were  more  nnmerons,  less  scattered,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  had  a  more  considerable  nobility.  They 
had  received  a  less  tincture  of  Boman  policy.  They  were 
nearer  to  the  mother  country,  which  had  been,  as  the  earth 
to  AntsBus,  the  source  of  perpetually  recruited  vigour. 
Burgundy,  a  member  latterly  of  the  Neustrian  monarchy, 
had  also  a  powerM  aristocracy,  but  not  in  so  great  a 
degree,  probably,  of  Frank,  or  even  barbarian  descent. 
The  battle  of  Testry  was  the  second  epoch,  as  the  fall 
of  Brunehaut  had  been  the  first,  in  the  restoration  of  a 
barbaric  supremacy  to  the  kingdom  of  Glovis ;  and  the 
benefices  granted  by  Charles  Martel  were  the  third.  It 
required  Sie  interference  of  the  Holy  See,  in  confirming 
the  throne  of  the  younger  Pepin,  and  still  more  the 
splendid  qualities  of  Charlemagne,  to  keep  up,  even  for  a 
time,  the  royal  authority  and  the  dominion  of  law.  It  is 
highly  important  to  keep  in  our  minds  this  distinction 
between  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  subsisting  for  some  ages, 
and,  in  f^t,  only  replaced,  speaking  without  exact  geo- 
graphical precision,  by  that  of  Germany  and  France. 


Note  Yin.    Page  8. 

The  Merovingian  period  is  so  briefly  touched  in  llie 
text,  as  not,  I  fear,  to  be  very  distinctly  apprehended  by 
every  reader.  It  may  assist  the  memory  to  sketch  rather 
a  better  outline,  distributing  the  period  into  the  following 
divisions : — 

I.  The  reign  of  Clovis. — ^The  Frank  monarchy  is  esta- 
bHshed  in  Gaul ;  the  Romans  and  Visigoths  are  subdued ; 
Christianity,  in  its  Catholic  form,  is  as  entirely  recognised 
as  under  ti^e  empire ;  the  Franks  and  Bomans,  without 
greatly  intermingling,  preserve  in  the  main  their  sepaiute 
institutions. 

U.  The  reigns  of  his  four  sons,  till  the  death  of 
Clotaire  I.,  the  survivor,  in  561. — A  period  of  great 
aggrandizement  to  the  monarchy.  Burgundy  and  Pro- 
vence in  Gaul  itself,  Thuringia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Bhine,  are  annexed  to  their 
dominions ;  while  every  crime  disgraces  the  royal  line, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  Clotaire  I. 

III.  A  second  partition  among  his  four  sons  ensues : 
the  four  kingdoms  of  Paris,  Soissons,  Orleans,  and  Ans- 
trasia  revive ;  but  a  new  partition  of  these  is  required  by 
the  recent  conquests,  and  Gontran  of  Orleans,  without 
resigning  that  kingdom,  removes  his  residence  to  Bur- 
gundy. The  four  kingdoms  are  reduced  to  three  by  the 
death  of  Caribert  of  Paris ;  one,  afterwards  very  celebrated 
by  the  name  Neustria,*  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Loire,  is  formed  under  Chiiperic,  comprehending  those 
of  Paris  and  Soissons.  Caribert  of  Paris  had  taken 
Aquitaine,  which  at  his  death  was  divided  among  the 
three  survivors;  Austrasia  was  the  portion  of  Sigebert. 
This  generation  was  fruitful  of  still  more  crimes  than 
the  last,  redeemed  by  no  golden  glory  of  conquest. 
Fredegonde,  the  wife  of  Chiiperic,  dif^es  a  baleful 
light  over  this  period.  But  while  she  tyrannises  with 
little  control  in  the  west  of  France,  her  rival  and  sister 
in  crime,  Brunehaut,  wife  of  Sigebert  and  mother  of 
Thierry  II.  his  successor,  has  to  encounter  a  powerful 
opposition  from  the  Austrasian  aristocracy ;  and  in  this 
part  of  the  monarchy  a  new  feature  develops  itself;  the 
great  proprietors,  or  nobility,  act  systematically  with  a 
view  to  restrain  the  royal  power.  Brunehaut,  after  many 
vicissitndes,  and  after  having  seen  her  two  sons  on  the 
thrones  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  falls  into  the  hands  of 
Clotaire  II.,  king  of  the  other  division,  and  is  sentenced 
to  a  cruel  death.  Clotaire  unites  the  three  Frank  king- 
doms. 

IV.  Beigns  of  Clotaire  II.  and  his  son  Dagobert  I. — 
The  royal  power,  though  shaken  by  the  Austrasian  aristo- 
craoy,  is  s^  effective.  Dagobert,  a  prince  who  seems  to 
have  rather  excelled  most  of  his  family,  and  to  whose 
munificence  several  extant  monimients  of  architecture 
and  the  arts  are  referred,  endeavours  to  stem  the  current. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Merovingians  who  appears  to  have 

*  Meustria,  or  Weatam  France,  to  flnt  Tonn,  m  I  find  by  the  index ;  and  M. 

■nill<med  in  »  diplama  of  Childobert,  Lehueron  eeema  to  think  that  It  was  not 

with  the  data  of  668.    Bot  the  genuine-  mnch  oaed  till  after  the  death  of  Brou» 

of  this  has  been  denied :  the  word  hant.  in  613. 
oeeoim  fn  the  history  of  Giefny  of 
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possessed  any  distinctive  character ;  the  Insensaii  follow. 
After  the  reign  of  Dagobert  most  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Loire  fall  ofif,  as  it  may  be  said,  from  the  monarchy, 
and  hardly  belong  to  it  for  a  century. 

y.  The  fifth  period  begins  -with  ^q  accession  of 
Clevis  II.,  son  of  Dagobert,  in  G88,  and  terminates  with 
Pepin  Heristars  victory  over  the  !Neiistrians  at  Testiy, 
in  687.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  apparent  equality  of 
the  two  remaining  kingdoms,  Burgundy  having  now  £Eillen 
into  that  of  Neustria,  and  by  the  degradation  of  the  royal 
line,  in  each  alike,  into  puppets  of  the  mayors  of  the 
palace.  It  is,  in  Austrasia,  the  triumph  of  the  aristocracy, 
among  whom  the  bishops  are  still  more  prominent  than 
before.  Ebroin  holds  the  mayoralty  of  JSeustria  with  an 
unsteady  command ;  but  in  Austrasia  the  progenitors  of 
Pepin  Heristal  grow  up  for  two  generations  in  wealth 
and  power,  till  he  becomes  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  bearing  the  title  of  duke 
instead  of  mayor,  and  by  the  battle  of  Testry  puts  an 
end  to  the  independence  of  Kcustria. 

YI.  From  this  time  the  fiamily  of  Pepin  is  virtually 
sovereign  in  France,  though  at  every  vacancy  kings  of  thje 
royal  house  are  placed  by  them  on  the  throne.  Charles 
Martel,  indeed,  son  of  Pepin,  is  not  acknowledged,  even 
in  Austrasia,  for  a  short  time  after  his  father  s  death,  and 
Neustria  attempts  to  regain  her  independence ;  but  he  is 
soon  called  to  power,  defeats,  like  his  fatJier,  the  western 
Franks,  and  becomes,  in  almost  as  great  a  degree  as  his 
grandson,  the  founder  of  a  new  monarchy.  Bo  completely 
is  he  recognised  as  sovereign,  though  not  with  the  name 
of  king,  that  he  divides  France,  as  an  inheritance,  among 
his  three  sons.  But  soon  one  only,  Pepin  the  Short, 
by  fortime  or  desert,  becomes  possessor  of  this  goodly 
bequest.  In  752  the  new  d^iiasty  acquires  a  legal 
name  by  the  coronation  of  Pepin. 


Note  IX.    Page  11. 

The  true  cause,  M.  Michelet  observes  (Hist,  de  Franoe, 
ii.  39),  of  the  Saxon  wars,  wliich  had  begun  under 
Charles  Martel,  and  were  in  some  degree  defensive  on 
the  part  of  the  Franks,  was  the  ancient  antipathy  of 
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iBce,  enhanoed  by  the  growing  tendency  to  civilized 
habits  among  the  latter,  lliis,  indeed,  seems  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  conflict,  without  any  national  antipathy. 
It  was  that  which  makes  the  Ked  Indian  perceive  an 
enemy  in  the  Anglo-American,  and  the  Australian  savage 
in  the  Englishman.  The  Saxons,  in  their  deep  forests 
and  scantily  cultivated  plains,  could  not  bear  flxed 
boimdaries  of  land.  Their  gau  was  indefinite ;  the  manst^ 
was  certain ;  it  annihilated  the  barbarian's  only  method 
of  combining  liberty  with  possession  of  land, — ^the  right 
of  whifting  his  occupancy.'  It  is  not  probable,  from 
subsequent  events,  that  the  Saxons  held  veiy  tenaciously 
by  their  religion;  but  when  Christianity  first  offered 
itself,  it  came  in  the  train  of  a  conqueror.  !Nor  could 
Christianity,  according  at  least  to  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  be  made  compatible  with  such  a  state  of  society 
as  the  German  in  that  age.  Hence  the  Saxons  en- 
deavoured to  bum  the  first  churches,  thus  drawing 
retaliation  on  their  own  idols. 

The  first  apostles  of  Germany  were  English ;  and  of 
these  the  most  remarkable  was  St.  BonifEtce.  But  this 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin.  The 
labours  of  these  missionaries  were  chiefly  in  Thuringia, 
Franconia,  and  Bavaria,  and  were  rewarded  with  great 
success.  But  we  may  here  consider  them  only  in  their 
results  on  the  Frank  monarchy.  Those  parts  of  Germany 
had  long  been  subject  to  Austrasia,  but,  except  so  far 
as  they  furnished  troops,  scarcely  formed  an' integrant 
portion  of  that  kingdom.  The  subjection  of  a  heathen 
tribe  is  totally  different  from  that  of  a  Christian  province. 
With  the  Church  came  churches,  and  for  churches  there 
must  be  towns,  and  for  towns  a  magistracy,  and  for 
magistracy  law  and  the  means  of  enforcing  it.  How 
different  was  the  condition  of  Bavaria  or  Hesse  in  the 
ninth  century  &om  that  of  the  same  countries  in  the 
seventh!  Not 'outlying  appendages  to  the  Austi^an 
monarchy,  hardly  counted  among  its  subjects,  but  capa- 
ble of  standing  by  themselves,  as  co-ordinate  members 
of  the  empire,  an  equipoise  to  France  herself,  full  of 
populotis  towns,  we&Lthy  nobles    and  prelates,  better 

t  Mlchelet  refen  to  Grimm,  who  !•    toms  of  the  age  of  Tacitus  longer  thav 
exceUent   authority.     The   Saxons  are    German  tribes  on  the  Rhine  and  Mair. 
Hkalj  t»  have  maintained  the  old  cos- 
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organized  and  more  flourifiliing  states  than  their  neigh* 
boars  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.  Charlemagne  founded 
eight  bishoprics  in  Saxony,  and  distributed  the  countiy 
into  dioceses. 


Note  X,    Page  12. 

The  project  of  substituting  a  Frank  for  a  Bjssantine 
sovereign  was  by  no  means  new  in  800.  Gregoiy  IL, 
by  a  letter  to  Charles  Martel  in  741,  had  ofifered  to  re- 
nounce his  allegiance  to  the  empire,  placing  Itome<  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  chief,  with  the  title  of 
consul  or  senator.  The  immediate  government  he  doubt- 
less meant  to  keep  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  See.  He 
supplicated,  at  the  same  time,  for  assistance  against 
the  Lombards,  which  was  the  principal  motive  for  this 
offer.  Charles  received  the  proposal  with  plecuBure,  but 
his  death  ensued  before  he  liad  time  to  take  any  steps 
towajds  fulfilling  so  glorious  a  destiny.  \\  hen  Charle- 
i?[iagne  acquired  Qie  rank  of  Patrician  at  Home  in  789,  we 
may  consider  this  as  a  part  performance  of  Gregoiy  IL's 
enl^gement.  and  ihe  Ipre^  aiithority  was  vSly  m 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  but  the  renuncia- 
tion of  allegiance  towards  the  Greek  empire  had  never 
positively  taken  place,  and  there  are  said  to  have  been 
some  tokens  of  recognition  of  its  nominal  sovereignty 
almost  to  the  end  of  ihe  century. 

It  is  contended  by  Sir  F.  PaJgrave  that  Charlemagne 
was  chosen  by  the  Romans  as  lawful  successor  of  Con* 
stantine  Y.,  whom  his  mother  Irene  had  dethroned  in 
795,  the  usage  of  the  empire  having  never  admitted  a 
female  sovereign.  And  for  this  'he  quotes  two  ancient 
chronicles,  one  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
oopied  from  the  other.  It  is  indeed  true,  which  he  omits 
to  mention,  that  Leo  III.  had  a  singular  scheme  of  a 
marriage  between  Charles  and  Irene,  which  would  for  a 
time  have  united  the  empire.  The  proposal  was  actually 
made,  but  prudently  rejected  by  the  Greek  lady. 

It  remains  nevertheless  to  be  shown  by  what  right 
Leo  m.,  cum  omni  Christiano  poptdoj  that  is,  the  priests 
and  populace  of  degenerate  Rome,  could  dispose  of  tiie 
entire  empire,  or  affect  to  place  a  stranger  on  the  throne 
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of  Constantinople ;  for  if  Charles  were  tlie  successor  of 
Constantino  V.,  we  must  draw  this  conclusion.  Home, 
we  should  keep  in  mind,  was  not  a  jot  more  invested 
with  authority  than  any  other  city ;  the  Greek  capita^ 
had  long  taken  her  place ;  and  in  every  revolution  of  new 
Home,  the  decrepit  mother  had  without  hesitation  obeyed. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  exceedingly  material,  if  the  case 
be  such,  that  Charlemagne  was  not  styled  emperor  of  the 
West,  or  successor  of  Augustulus.  It  is  evident  that  his 
empire,  relatively  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  was  western ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  either  he  or  his  family  ever 
claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  imperial  title.  The 
pretension  woidd  have  been  diametrically  opposed  both 
to  prescriptive  right  and  actual  possession.  •  He  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Kicephorus,  successor  of  Irene,  as  frater^ 
mtas  vestra;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Greeks  never 
leoognised  the  titie  of  a  western  barbarian.  In  a  later 
age,  indeed,  some  presumed  to  reckon  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople  among  kings.  A  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century  says,  in  French, — "Or  devez  savoir  qu'il  ne 
doit  estre  sur  terre  qu'un  seul  empereur,  combien  que 
celui  de  Constantinople  estime  estre  seul  empereur ;  mais 
non  est,  iL  n*est  fors  seulement  qu'un  roy."  (Ihicange, 
voc.  Imperator,  which  is  worth  consulting.)  The  kings 
of  France  and  Castile,  as  well  as  our  own  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs  in  the  tenth  century,  and  even  those  of  Bul- 
garia, sometimes  assumed  the  imperial  titie.  But  the 
Angl^-Saxons  preferred  that  of  Basileus,  which  was  also 
a  Byzantine  appellation. 

The  probable  design  of  Charlemagne,  in  accepting  the 
titie  of  emperor,,  was  not  only  to  extend  his  power  as 
far  as  possible  in  Italy,  but  to  invest  it  with  a  sort  of 
saoredness  and  prescriptive  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his 
barbarian  subjects.  These  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
of  emperors  as  something  superior  to  kings ;  they  were 
themselves  fond  of  pompous  titles,  and  ilie  chancery  of 
the  new  Augustus  soon  borrowed  the  splendid  ceremonial 
of  the  Byzantine  court.  His  councillors  approached 
him  on  their  knees,  aud  kissed  his  feet.  Yet  it  docs 
not  appear  from,  history  that  his  own  royal  power,  cer- 
tainly very  considerable  before,  was  much  enhanced 
af^er  it  became  imx)erial.  He  still  took  the  adviee,  and 
legislated  with  the  consent,  of  his  Uudes  and  bishops ;  in 
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buoty  lie  continiied  to  be  a  German,  not  a  Boman,  sove- 
reign. In  the  reigns  of  hie  family  this  prevalence  of 
the  Teutonic  element  in  the  Carlovingian  polity  became 
more  and  more  evident ;  the  biehops  themselvod,  barbarian 
in  origin  and  in  mannera,  cannot  be  reckoned  in  the 
opposite  scale. 

This  was  a  second  failure  of  the  attempt,  or  at  least 
the  scheme,  of  governing  barbarians  upon  a  Eoman 
theory.  The  first  had  been  tried  by  the  sons  of  Clovis, 
and  the  high-spirited  Visigoth  Brunehaut.  But  the 
associations  of  Koman  authority  with  the  imperial  name 
were  too  striking  to  be  lost  for  ever ;  they  revived  again 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  with  the  civil 
law,  and  gained  strength  with  the  Ghibelin  faction  in 
Italy.  Even  in  France  and  England,  as  many  think, 
they  were  by  no  means  ineffectual;  though  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  substitute  the  abstract  principle  of  royalty  for 
the  Lex  Begia  of  the  Boman  empire. 


Note  XI.    Page  14. 

A  question  of  the  utmost  importance  had  been  passed 
over  in  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  imperial 
title.  It  was  that  of  hereditary  succession.  No  allusion, 
as  far  as  I  have  found,  was  made  to  this  in  the  irregular 
act  by  which  the  pope,  with  what  he  called  the  Boman 
people,  transferred  their  allegiance  from  Constantinople 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  indeed  certain  that  the 
empire  had  not  only  passed  for  hereditary  from  the  time 
of  Augustus,  but  ever  since  that  of  Diocletian  had  been 
partible  among  the  imperial  family  at  the  will  of  the 
possessor.  Yet  the  whole  proceeding  was  so  novel,  and 
the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See  implied  in  it  so  indefinite, 
that  some  might  doubt  whether  Charles  had  acquired^ 
along  with  the  rank  of  imperator^  its  ancient  prerogatives. 
There  was  also  a  momentous  consideration,  how  far  hia 
Frank  subjects,  accustomed  latterly  to  be  consulted  on 
royal  succession,  with  their  rights  of  election,  within 
the  limits  of  the  family,  positively  recognised  at  the 
accession  of  Fepin,  and  liable  to  become  jealous  of  Boman 
theories  of  government,  would  acquiesce  in  a  simple 
devolution  of  the  title  on  the  eldest  bom  as  his  legal 
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birtliright.  In  the  first  prospective  arrangement,  hccord- 
inglj,  which  Charles  made  for  the  succession,  that  at 
Thionville,  in  806,  a  partition  among  his  three  sons  was 
designed,  with  the  largest  share  reserved  for  the  eldest. 
But  though  Italy,  by  which  he  meant,  as  he  tells  ns, 
Lombardy,  was  given  to  one  of  the  younger,  care  is 
taken  by  a  description  of  the  boundaries  to  exclude 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole  exarchate  of  Kavenna, 
become,  by  Pepin's  donation,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ; 
nor  is  there  the  least  allusion  to  the  title  of  emperor. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  he  relinquished  the  eternal  city 
to  its  bishop,  though  styling  himself,  in  this  very  instru- 
ment, Bomani  rector  imperii,  and  having  literally  gained 
not  another  inch  of  territory  by  that  dignity?  It  is 
surely  more  probable  that  he  reserved  the  sovereignty 
over  Rome,  to  be  annexed  to  the  rank  of  emperor  when- 
ever he  should  obtain  that  for  his  eldest  son.  And  on 
the  death  of  this  son,  and  of  his  next  brother,  some  years 
afterwards,  the  whole  succession  devolving  on  Louis  the 
Debonair,  Charlemagne  presented  this  prince  to  the  great 
Placitum  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  at  Aix-lsrChapelle  in 
813,  requesting  them  to  name  him  king  and  emperor. 
No  reference  was  made  to  the  pope  for  his  approbation ; 
and  thus  the  German  principle  of  sovereignty  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Homan.  If  some  claim  of  the 
pope  to  intermeddle  with  the  empire  was  intimated  at 
the  coronation  of  Louis  at  Rheims  by  Stephen  II.  in  816, 
which  does  not  seem  certain,  it  could  only  have  been 
through  the  pope's  knowledge  of  the  personal  submissive- 
ness  to  ecclesiastical  power  which  was  the  misfortune 
of  that  prince.  Ue  had  oertainly  borne  the  imperial  title 
from  his  father's  death. 

In  the  division  projected  by  Louis  in  817,  to  take 
place  on  his  death,  and  approved  by  an  assembly  at  Aix, 
a  considerable  supremacy  was  reserved  for  the  future 
emperor;  he  was  constituted,  in  efiect,  a  sort  of  suze- 
rain, without  whose  consent  the  younger  brothers  could 
do  nothing  important.  Thus  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
was  maintained,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  scheme  of 
Charlemagne  in  806.  But  M.  Fanriel  (vol.  iv.  p.  83) 
reasonably  suspects  an  ecclesiastical  influence  in  suggest- 
ing this  measure  of  817,  which  was  an  overt  act  of  the 
Roman,  or  imperial,  against  the  barbarian  party.     If  the 
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latter  coiusented  to  this  in  81 7»  it  was  probably  either 
because  they  did  not  understand  it,  or  because  they 
trasted  to  setting  it  aside.  And,  as  is  well  known,  the 
conrse  of  events  soon  did  this  for  them.  ''  It  is  indis^ 
pntable,"  says  Ranke,  '*  that  the  order  of  succession  to 
the  throne^  which  Lonis  the  Pious,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  warnings  of  his  faithful  adherents,  and  in  opposition 
to  all  German  modes  of  thinking,  established  in  the  year 
817,  was  principally  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy."  (Hist,  of  Heformation,  "Mis,  Austin's  trans- 
lation, vol.  i.  p.  9.)  He  attributes  the  concurrence  of 
that  order,  in  the  subsequent  revolt  against  Louis,  to  the 
endeavours  he  had  made  to  deviate  from  the  provisions 
of  819  in  favour  of  his  youngest  son,  Charles  the 
Bald. 

Note  XII,    Page  18. 

The  second  period  of  Carlovingian  history,  or  that 
which  elapsed  rrom  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  the 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  must  be  reckoned  ihe  transi- 
tional state,  through  scenes  of  barbarous  anarchy,  from 
the  artificial  scheme  devised  by  Charlemagne,  in  which 
the  Boman  and  German  elements  of  civil  poHcy  were 
rather  in  conflict  than  in  union  to  a  new  state  of  society 
— ^the  feudal,  which,  though  pregnant  itself  with  great 
evil,  was  the  means  both  of  preserving  the  frame  of 
European  policy  from  disintegration,  and  of  elaborating 
the  moral  and  constitutional  principles  upon  which  it 
afterwards  rested. 

This  period  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  a  fedlure  of  the 
grand  endeavour  made  by  Charlemagne  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  his  empire.  This  proceeded  very  much  from  the 
common  chances  of  hereditary  succession,  especially 
when  not  counterbalanced  by  established  powers  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Three  of  his  name,  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
Fat,  and  the  Simple,  had  time  to  pull  down  what  the 
great  legislator  and  conqueror  had  erected.  Encouraged 
by  their  pusiUanimity  and  weakness,  the  nobility  strove 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  seventh  century.  They  en- 
tered into  a  coalition  with  the  bishops,  though  Charles 
the  Bald  had  often  sheltered  himself  behind  the  crosier ; 
and  they  compeUed  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  not 
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only  to  confirm  their  own  priinleges  and  those  of  the 
Church,  but  to  style  himself  "  King,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  election  of  the  people ;"  which,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  constitation,  was  no  more  than 
truth,  since  the  absolute  right  to  succession  was  only  in 
the  fEonily.  The  inability'  of  the  crown  to  protect  its 
subjects  from  their  invaders  rendered  this  assumption 
of  aristocratic  independence  absolutely  necessary'.  In 
this  age  of  agony,  Sismondi  well  says,  the  nation  began 
to  reiriye ;  new  social  bodies  sprung  from  the  carcase  of 
the  great  empire.  France,  so  defenceless  imder  the 
Bald  and  the  Fat  Charleses,  bristled  with  castles  l)efore 
930.  She  renewed  the  fable  of  Deucalion;  she  sowed 
stones,  and  armed  men  rose  out  of  them.  The  lords 
surrounded  themselves  with  vassals;  and  had  not  the 
Norman  incursions  ceased  before,  they  would  have  met 
with  a  much  more  determined  resistance  than  in  the 
preceding  century.  (Hist,  des  Fran9ais,  iii.  218,  378; 
iv.  9.) 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  the  throne,  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Franks  to  Pepin,  that  they  would  never 
elect  a  king  out  of  any  other  feanily,  though  broken  on 
two  or  three  occasions  in  the  tenth  century,  seems  to 
have  retained  its  hold  upon  the  nation,  so  that  an  here- 
ditary right  in  his  house  was  felt  as  a  constitutional 
sentiment,  until  experience  and  necessity  overcame  it. 
The  first  interruption  to  this  course  was  at  the  election 
of  Eudes,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  888. 
Charles  the  Simple,  son  of  Carloman,  a  prince  whose 
short  and  obscure  reign  over  France  had  ended  in  884, 
being  himself  the  only  surviving  branch,  in  a  legitimate 
line,  of  the  imperial  house  (for  the  frequent  deaths  of 
those  princes  without  male  issue  is  a  remarkable  and 
important  circumstance),  was  an  infant  of  three  years 
old.  The  kingdom  was  devastated  by  the  Normans, 
whom  it  was  just  beginning  to  resist  with  somewhat 
more  eneigy  than  for  the  last  half-century ;  and  Eudes, 
a  man  of  considerable  vigour,  possessed  several  counties 
in  the  best  parts  of  France.  The  nation  had  no  altema- 
tive  but  to  choose  him  for  their  king.  Yet,  when  Charles 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  numerous  party  supported 
his  claim  to  the  throne,  which  he  would  probably  have 
substantiated,  if  the  disparity  of  abilities  between  the 
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competitors  had  been  less  manifest.  Endes,  at  Im 
death,  is  said  to  have  recommended  Charles  to  his  own 
party ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  succeeded  without  opposi- 
tion. ^His  own  weak  character,  however,  exposing  him 
to  &esh  rebellion,  Kobert,  brother  of  Endes,  and  his 
6on-in-law  Eodolph,  became  kings  of  France,  that  is, 
we  find  their  names  in  the  royal  list,  and  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  acknowledged  their  sovereignty.  But  the 
SOU&  stood  off  altogether,  and  Charles  preserved  the 
allegiance  of  the  north-eastern  provinces.  Eobert,  in 
fact,  who  was  killed  one  year  after  his  partisans  had 
proclaimed  him,  seems  to  have  no  great  pretensions, 
de  facto  any  more  than  de  jure^  to  be  reckoned  at  all ; 
nor  does  anyliistorian  give  the  appellation  of  Eobert  11. 
to  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet.  The  &ther  of  Hugh  Capet, 
Hugh  the  Great,  son  of  Bobert  and.  nephew  of  Eudes, 
being  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  who  had  bestowed 
the  crown  on  his  brother-in-law  Bodolph  of  Burgundy, 
instead  of  wearing  it  himself,  paid,  such  deference  to  the 
prejudices  of  at  least  the  majority  of  the  nation  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  that  he  procured 
the  election  of  Louis  IV.,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  a 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  then  an  exile  in  Erurland : 
from  which  ciroLi8t;nce  he  has  borne  the  nLe  of 
Outremer.  And  though  he  did  not  reign  without  some 
opposition  from  his  powerful  vassal,  he  died  in  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  and  transmitted  it  to  be  worn  by  his 
son  Lothaire,  and  his  grandson  Louis  Y.  It  was  on 
the  death  of  this  last  young  man  that  Hugh  Capet 
thought  it  time  to  set  aside  the  rights  of  Charles,  the 
late  king's  imcle,  &nd  caU  himself  king,  with  no  more 
national  consent  than  the  prelates  and  barons  who  de- 
pended on  him  might  afford;  principally,  it  seems, 
through  the  adherence  of  Adalberon,  archbishop  of 
Eheims,  a  city  in  wliich  the  kings  were  already  wont 
to  receive  the  crown.  Such  is  the  national  importance 
which  a  merely  local  privilege  may  sometimes  bestow. 
Even  the  voice  of  the  capital,  regular  or  tumultuous, 
which  in  so  many  revolutions  has  determined  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  nation,  may  be  considered  as  little  more  than 
a  local  superiority. 

A  writer  distinguished  among  living  historians,  M. 
lliierry,  has  foimd  a  key  to  all  the  revolutions  of  two 
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«entaries  in  the  antipathy  of  the  Bomans,  that  is,  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  to  the  Franks  or  Germans.  The 
latter  were  represented  by  the  house  of  Charlemagne ; 
the  former  by  that  of  Eobert  the  Brave,  through  its 
v€diant  descendants,  Eudes,  Bobert,  and  Hugh  the 
Great.  And  this  theory  of  races,  to  which  M.  Thierry 
is  always  partial,  and  recurs  on  many  occasions,  has 
seemed  to  the  judicious  and  impartial  Guizot  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  that  have  been  devised  to  elucidate 
the  Carlovingian  period,  though  he  does  not  embrace  it 
to  its  full  extent.  (Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  France, 
Le9on  24.)  Sismondi  (vol.  iii.  p.  68)  had  said  in  1821, 
what  he  had  probably  written  as  early  as  M.  lliierry  ; 
'^  La  guerre  entre  Charles  et  ses  deux  freres  fut  celle 
des  peuples  remains,  des  Gaules  qui  rejetaient  le  joiig 
germanique;  la  querelle  insignifiante  des  rois  fat  sou- 
tenue  avec  ardeur,  parce  qu  elle  s'unissait  a  la  querelle 
des  peuples ;  et  toxm  ces  prejuges  hostiles  qui  s'attachent 
toujours  aux  differences  des  langues  et  des  moeurs,  don- 
n^rent  de  la  Constance  et  de  rachamement  aux  com- 
battans  '*  This  relates,  indeed,  to  an  earlier  period,  but 
still  to  the  same  conflict  of  races  which  M.  lliierry  has 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  resistance  mecde  by  the  Neus 
trian  provinces  to  the  later  Carlovingians.  lliierry  finds 
a  similar  contest  in  the  wars  of  Louis  the  Debonair.  In 
this  he  is  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  Keustrian 
Franks  fell  in  with  the  Gaul  a,  among  whom  they  lived. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  distinction  of 
Frank  descent,  and  consequently  of  national  supremacy, 
was  obliterated  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  name  of  Fraud  was  always  applied  to  the  whole 
people ;  the  kings  are  always  reges  Francarum ;  so  that 
we  might  in  some  respects  rather  say  that  the  Gauls  or 
Bomans  had  been  merged  in  the  dominant  races  than 
the  reverse.  Wealth,  also,  and  especially  that  springing 
from  hereditary  benefices,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  barbarians ;  they  alone,  as  is  generally  believed,  so 
long  as  the  distinction  of  personal  law  subsisted,  were 
mimmoned  to  county  or  national  assemblies ;  they  per- 
haps retained,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair, 
though  we  cannot  speak  decisively  as  to  this,  their 
onginal  language.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  fiEanous 
gath  in  the  Bomance  language,  pronounced  by  Louis  of 
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Germany  at  tlie  treaty  of  Strasbm^,  in  842,  and  ad- 
dressed  to  the  army  of  his  brother  Charles  the  Bald, 
bears  more  traces  of  the  southern,  or  Provencal,  than  of 
the  northern  dialect ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  southern  provinces,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  origin  of  their  ancestors,  spoke  no  other.  This 
would  not  be  conclusive  as  to  the  Keustrian  Franks. 
But  this  is  a  disputablet  question. 

A  remarkable'  presumption  of  the  superiority  still 
retained  by  the  Franks  as  a  nation,  even  in  the  south  ot 
France,  may  be  drawn  fix>m  the  Placitum,  at  Carcassonne, 
in  918;  (Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  ji^ol.  ii.  Append/ 
p.  56 ;  Meyer,  Institutions  Judiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  419.) 
In  this  we  find  named  six  Boman,  foui*  Gothic,  and 
eight  Salian  judges.  It  is  certain  that  these  judges 
could  not  have  been  taken  relatively  to  the  population 
of  the  three  races  in  that  part  of  France.  Does  it  not 
seem  most  probable  that  the  Franks  were  stUl  reck- 
oned the  predominant  people?  Probably,  however, 
the  personal  distinction,  founded  on  difference  of  laws, 
expired  earlier  in  Neustria;  not  that  the  Franks  fell 
into  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  tKiat  the  original 
natives  adopted  the  feudal  customs. 

This  specious  theory  of  hostile  races,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  tne  downiiall  of  the  Carloviugian,  or  Austra- 
sian,  dynasty,  has  not  been  unanimously  received, 
Cispeoially  in  the  extent  to  which  Thierry  has  urged  it, 
M.  Gaudet,  the  French  editor  of  Richer  (a  contemporaiy 
historian,  whose  narrative  of  the  whole  period,  from  the 
accession  of  Eudes  to  the  death  of  Hugh  Capet,  is  pub- 
lished by  Pertz  in  the  Monumenta  Germanise  ERstorica, 
vol.  iii.,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  new  and  in- 
teresting foots,  especially  from  a.d.  966  to  987),  appeals 
to  this  writer  in  contradiction  of  the  hypothesis  of  M. 
Thierry.  The  appeal,  however,  is  not  solely  upon  his 
authority,  since  the  leading  circumstances  were  sufBci- 
ently  known ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  that  more 
has  been  made  of  Richer's  t-estimony  in  this  particular 
view  than  it  wiU  bear.  Richer  belonged  to  a  mona«tew 
at  Rheims,  and  his  father  had  been  a  man  of  some  rank 
in  the  confidence  of  Louiis  IV.  and  Lothaire.  He  had, 
therefore,  been  nursed  in  respect  for  the  house  of  Char- 
lemagne, though,  with  deference  to  his  editor,  I  do  nol 
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perceive  that  he  displays  any  repugnance  to  the  change 
of  dynasty. 

Though  the  differences  of  origin  and  language,  so  far 
as  they  existed,  might  be  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
the  great  revolution  near  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  sufficiently  explaining  itn 
cause.  The  partisans  of  either  family  were  not  exclu- 
sively of  one  DtooH  The  house  of  Capet  itself  was  not 
of  Boman,  but  probably  of  Saxon  descent.  The  differ- 
ence of  races  had  been  much  effiu^ed  after  Charles  the 
Bald,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great  benefi- 
ciaries, the  most  wealthy  and  potent  families  in  Neustria 
or  France,  were  of  barbarian  origin.  One  people,  so 
far  as  we  can  distinguish  them,  was  by  far  the  more 
numerous ;  the  other,  of  more  influence  in  political 
a&irB. .  The  personal  distinction  of  law,  however, 
which  had  been  the  test  of  descent,  appears  not  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  north  of  France  much  after  the 
ninth  century ;  and  the  Boman,  as  has  been  said  above, 
had  yielded  to  the  barbaric  element — to  the  feudal  cus 
toms.  The  Romance  language,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
obtained  a  complete  ascendancy ;  and  that  not  only  iu 
Neustria,  or  the  parts  west  of  ^e  Somme,  but  through 
out  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  part  of  Flanders.  But  if 
we  were  to  suppose  that  these  regions  wei\)  still  in  isume 
way  more  Teutonic  in  sentiment  than  Neustria,  wo 
certainly  could  not  say  the  same  of  those  beyond  the 
Loire.  Aquitaine  and  Languedoc,  almost  wholly  Bo- 
man, to  use  the  ancient  word,  or  French,  as  they  might 
now  bo  called,  among  whose  vine-covered  hills  the  bar- 
barians of  the  Lower  Bhine  had  hardly  formed  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  or,  having  done  so,  had  early  cast  off 
the  slough  of  their  rude  manners,  had  been  the  scenes 
of  a  long  resistance  to  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  The 
tyranny  of  Childeric  and  Clotaire,  the  barbarism  of  the 
Frank  invaders,  had  created  an  indelible  hatred  of  their 
yoke.  But  they  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the 
more  civilized  government  of  Charlemagne,  and  dis- 
played a  spontaneous  loyalty  towards  his  line.  Never 
did  they  recognise,  at  least  without  force,  the  Neustrian 
usurpers  of  the  tenth  century,  or  date  their  legal  instni- 
ments.  in  truth  the  chief  sign  of  subjection  that  they 
gave,  by  any  other  year  than  that  of  the  Carlovingian 
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Bovereign.  If  Charles  the  Simple  reaped  little  bnt  tlms 
nominal  allegiance  from  hia  southern  subjects,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  they  owned  no  one  else. 

But  a  rapacious  aristocracy  had  pressed  so  hard  on  the 
weakness  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  his  descendants  that, 
the  kingdom  being  wholly  parcelled  in  great  fiefe,  they 
liad  not  the  resources  left  to  reward  self-interested  ser- 
vices as  before,  nor  to  resist  a  vassal  far  superior  to 
themselves.  Laon  was  much  behind  Paris  in  wealth  and 
populousness,  and  yet  even  the  two  capitals  were  inade- 
quate representatives  of  the  proportionate  strength  ol 
the  king  and  the  count.  Power,  as  simply  taken,-  was 
wholly  on  one  side ;  yet  on  the  other  was  prejudice,  or 
rather  an  abstract  sense  of  hereditary  right;  and  thiF 
sometimes  became  a  source  of  power.  But  the  long 
greatness  of  one  family,  its  manifest  influence  over  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  conspicuous  men  whom  it 
jiroduced  in  Eudes  and  Hugh  the  Great,  had  silently 
prepared  the  way  for  a  revolution,  neither  unnatural  nor 
premature,  nor  in  any  way  dangeroiis  to  the  public 
interests.  It  is  certainly  probable  that  the  Neustrian 
French  had  come  to  feel  a  greater  sjTnpathy  with  the 
house  of  Capet  than  with  a  line  of  kings  who  rarely 
visited  their  country,  and  whom  they  could  not  but 
■contemplate  as  in  some  adverse  relation  to  their  natui-al 
and  popular  chiefs.  But  the  national  voice  was  not 
gi-eatly  consulted  in  those  ages.  It  is  remarkable  that 
several  writera  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however  they 
may  sometimes  place  the  true  condition  of  the  people  in 
a  vivid  light,  are  constantly  relapsing  into  a  democratic 
theory.  ITiey  do  not  by  any  means  imderrate  the  op- 
pressed and  almost  servile  condition  of  the  peasantry 
and  burgesses,  when  it  is  their  aim  to  draw  a  picture  of 
society ;  yet  in  reasoning  on  a  political  revolution,  such 
as  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  German  dynasty,  they 
ascribe  to  these  degraded  classes  both  the  will  and  the 
power  to  eifect  it.  The  proud  nationality  which  spumed 
a  foreign  line  «>f  princes  could  not  be  felt  by  an  impo- 
verished and  afflicted  commonalty.  Yet  when  M.  Thierry 
alludes  to  the  rumour  that  the  family  of  Capet  was 
sprung  from  the  commons  (some  said,  as  we  read  in 
Dante,  from  a  butcher),  he  adds,— "Cette  opinion,  qui 
Re  oonserva  durant  plusieurs  siecles,  ne  fut  ]>as  nuLsible 
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k  8a  cauAd," — as  if  there  had  Iseen  as  effective  a  tiors-etat 
in  987  as  800  years  afterwards.  If,  however,  we  are 
meant  only  to  seek  this  sentiment  among  the  nobles  of 
France,  I  fear  that  self-interest,  personal  attachments, 
and  a  predominant  desire  of  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  crown,  wore  motives  far  more  in 
operation  than  the  wish  to  hear  the  king  speak  French 
instead  of  German. 

It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  M.  Thierry's  hypothesis, 
countenanced  as  it  is  by  M.  Guizot,  will  not  afford  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  history  of  France  between 
Charles  the  Fat  and  Hugh  Capet.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
accidents  of  personal  character  have  more  to  do  with 
the  revolutions  of  nations  than  either  philosophical  his- 
torians or  democratic  politicians  like  to  admit.  If 
Eudes  and  Hugh  the  Great  had  been  bom  in  the  royal 
line,  they  would  have  preserved  far  better  the  royal 
po-wer.  If  Charles  the  Simple  had  not  i-aised  too  high  a 
favourite  of  mean  extraction,  he  might  have  retained  the 
nobles  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne  in  their  fidelity.  If 
Adalberon,  archbishop  of  Bheims,  had  been  loyal  to  the 
house  of  Charlemagne,  that  of  Capet  would  not,  at  least 
so  soon,  have  ascended  the  throne.  If  Louis  Y.  had 
lived  some  years,  and  left  a  son  to  inherit  the  lineal 
right,  the  more  precarious  claim  of  his  uncle  would  not 
have  undergone  a  disadvantageous  competition  with  that 
of  a  vigorous  usurper.  M.  Gaudet  has  w^ell  shoMTi,  in 
his  notice  on  Richer,  that  the  opposition  of  Adalberon  to 
Charles  of  Lorraine  was  wholly  on  personal  grounds. 
No  hint  is  given  of  any  national  hostility ;  but  what- 
ever of  national  approbation  was  given  to  the  new  family, 
and  doubtless  inlS'eustrian  France  it  was  very  prevalent, 
must  rather  be  ascribed  to  their  own  reputation  than  to 
any  peculiar  antipathy  towards  their  competitor.  Hugh 
Capet,  it  is  recorded,  never  wore  the  crown,  though 
styling  himself  king,  and  took  care  to  procure,  in  an 
assembly  held  in  Paris,  the  election  of  his  son  Robert  to 
bucceed  him ;  an  example  which  was  followed  for  several 
reigns. 

A  late  Belgian  writer,  M.  Gerard,  in  a  spirited  little 
work,  *  La  Barbaric  Franque  et  la  Civilisation  Romaine ' 
(Bmxellea,  1845),  admitting  the  theory  of  the  conflict  of 
xaceSy  indignantly  repels  the  partisans  of  what  has  been 
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called  the  Roman  element.  Thierry,  Michelet,  and  even 
Guizot,  are  classed  by  him  as  advocates  of  a  corrupted 
race  of  degenerate  provincials,  who  called  themselves 
Komans,  endeavouring  to  set  up  their  pretended  civiliza- 
tion against  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the  barbarians 
fi'om  whom  Europe  has  derived  her  proudest  inheritance. 
Avoiding  the  aristocratic  arrogance  of  Boulainvilliers, 
and  laughing  justly  at  the  pretensions  of  modem  French 
nobles,  if  any  snch  there  are,  which  I  disbelieve,  who 
vaimt  their  descent  as  an  order  from  the  race  of  Franks, 
he  bestows  his  admiration  on  the  old  Austrasian  portion 
of  the  monarchy,  to  which,  as  a  Belgian,  he  belongs. 
But  in  his  persuasion  that  the  two  races  were  in  distinct 
opposition  to  each  other,  and  have  continued  so  ever 
since,  he  hardly  falls  short  of  Michelet. 

I  will  just  add  to  this  long  note  a  caution  to  the  reader, 
that  it  relates  only  to  the  second  period  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  kings,  that  from  888  to  987.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis 
the  Debonair  and  Charles*  the  Bald  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  desire  for  the  separation  of  the  empire  was  felt  on 
both  »des.  But  this  separation  was  consunmiated  at 
Verdun  in  843,  except  that,  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine 
being  not  long  afterwards  dismembered,  a  small  portion 
of  the  modem  Belgium  fell  into  that  of  France. 


Note  XIIL    Page  22. 

The  cowardice  of  the  French,  during  the  Norman  in- 
cursions of  the  ninth  century,  has  struck  both  ancient 
and  modem  writers,  considering  that  the  invaders  were 
by  no  means  numerous,  and  not  better  armed  than  the 
inhabitants.  No  one,  says  Paschasius  Eadbert,  could 
have  anticipated  .that  a  kingdom  so  powerful,  extensive, 
and  populous,  would  have  been  ravaged  by  a  handful  of 
barbarians.  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xv.  p.  639.) 
Two  hundi*ed  Normans  entered  Paris,  in  865,  to  take 
away  some  wine,  and  retired  unmolested;  their  nsttal 
armies  seem  to  have  been  only  of  a  few  hundreds. 
(Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  Michelet  even  fancies  that 
the  French  could  not  have  fought  so  obstinately  at 
Fontenay  as  historians  relate,  on  account  of  the  effemi- 
nacy which  ecclesiastical  influence  had  produced.     This 
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is  rather  an  extravagant  supposition.    But  panic  is  very 
contagious,  and  sometimes  falls  on  nations  by  no  means 
deficient  in  general  courage.     It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  cities,  even  Paris,  were  not  fortified  (Mtm.  de 
TAcad.  vol.  xvii.  p.  289) ;  that  the  government  of  Charles 
the  Bald  was  imbecile;  that  no  efforts  were  made  to 
array  and  discipline  the  people ;  that  the  feudal  polity 
^vas  as  yet  incomplete  and  unorganized.     Can  it  be  an 
excessive  reproach,  that  the  citizens  fled  from  their 
dwellings,  or  redeemed  them  by  money  from  a  terrible 
foe  against  whom  their  mere  superiority  of  nimibers 
furnished  no  security?     Eveiy  instance  of  barbarous 
devastation  aggravated  the  general  timidity.    Aquitaine 
was  in  such  a  state  that  the  pope  removed  the  arch- 
bishop cf  Bordeaux  to  Bourges,  because  his  province 
was  entirely  wasted  by  the  pagans.     (Sismondi,  vol.  iii. 
p.  210.)    Never  was  France  in  so  deplorable  a  condition 
as  xmder  Charles  the  Bald ;  the  laity  seem  to  have  de- 
seited  the  national  assemblies ;  almost  all  his  capitularies 
an  ecclesiastical ;  he  was  the  mere  servant  of  his  bishops. 
Tie  clergy  were  now  &t  their  zenith ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that,  noble  families  becoming  extinct  (for  few 
nanes  of  lawmen  appear  at  this  time  in  history),  the 
Church,  which  always  gained  and  never  lost,  took  the 
ascendant  in  national  councils.     And  this  contributed  to 
reider  the  nation  less  warlike,  by  depriving  it  of  its 
natoral  leaders.     It  might  be  added,  according  to  Sis- 
moidi'^  very  probable  suggestion,  that  the  faith  in  relics, 
encouraged  by  the  Church,  lowered  the   spiiit  of  the 
peq)le.   (Vol.  iii.  passim ;  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  et  post.') 
Ani  it  is  a  qualily  of  superstition  not  to  be  undeceived 
by  experience.     Some  have  attributed  the  weakness  of  , 
Fnace  at  this  period  to  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenay, 
in  841.     But  if  we  should  suppose  the  loss  of  Ihe  king- 
don,  on  that  day  to  have  been  forty  thousand,  which  is 
a  Hgh  reckoning,  this  would  not  explain  the  want  of 
resistance  to  the  Normans  for  half  a  century. 

Ihe  beneficial  effect  of  the  cession  of  Normandy  has 
harily  been  put  by  me  in  suflBciently  strong  terms.  No 
mecBure  was  so  conducive  to  the  revival  of  France  from 
her  abasement  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Normans  had 
beei  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  ferocity  towards  priests ; 
yet  when  their  conversion  to  Christianity  was  made  tho 
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condition  of  their  possessing  Normandy,  they  were  ready 
enough  to  comply,  and  in  another  genei-ation  became 
among  the  most  devout  of  the  French  nation.     It  may 
be  observed  that  pagan  superstitions,  though  they  often 
take  great  hold  on  the  imagination,  seldom  influence 
the  conscience  or  sense  of  duty ;  they  are  not  definite 
or  moral  enough  for  such  an    effect,   which  belongs 
to  positive  religions,  even  when  false.     And  as  tbeL* 
efficacy  over  the  imagination  itself  is  generally  a  good 
deal  dependent  on  local  associations,  it  is  likely  to  \e 
weakened  by  a  change  of  abode.     But  a  more  certain 
explanation    of  the  new  zeal    for  Christianity  whi:h 
sprung  up  among  the  Normans  may  be  found  in  ths 
important  circumstance,  that,  having  few  women  wito 
them,  they  took  wives  (they  had  made  widows  enougl) 
fi-om  the  native  inhabitants.     These  taught  their  ovn 
faith  to  their  children..   They  taught  also  their  own  lai- 
guage ;  and  in  no  other  manner  can  we  so  well  accomt 
for  the  rapid  extinction  of  that  of  Scandinavia  in  tlat 
province  of  France. 

Sismondi  discovers  two  causes  for  the  determinatior  of 
the  Normans  to  settle  peaceably  in  the  territoiy  assigied 
to  them ;  the  devastation  which  they  had  made  along  ihe 
coast,  rendeiing  it  difficult  to  procure  subsistence ;  md 
the  growing  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  French  nobilty, 
who  were  fortifjdng  their  castles  and  training  tteir 
vassals  on  every  side.  But  we  need  not  travel  far  for 
an  inducement  to  occupy  the  fine  lands  on  the  Seine  md 
Eure.  Piracy  and  plimder  had  become  their  resouxje, 
because  they  could  no  longer  find  subsistence  at  hone ; 
they  now  found  it  abundantly  in  a  more  genial  clinmte. 
They  would  probably  have  accepted  the  same  terms  ifty 
years  before. 


Note  XIV.    Page  24. 

This  has  been  put  in  the  strongest  language  bySia- 
mondi,  Thierry,  and  other  writers.  Guizot,  howler, 
thinks  that  it  has  been  urged  too  far,  and  that  the.  irst 
four  Capetians  were  not  quite  so  insignificant  in  tlei/ 
kingdom  as  has  been  asserted.  "  When  we  look  clofily 
at  'Uie  documents  and  events  of  their  age,  we  see  iiat 
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they  have  played  a  more  important  part,  oni  exerted 
more  influence,  than  is  ascribed  to  them.  Eead  their 
history ;  you  will  see  them  interfere  incessantly,  whether 
by  arms  or  by  negotiation,  in  the  aflairs  of  the  comity  uf 
Burgundy,  of  the  county  of  Anjou,  of  the  coimty  of  Main*), 
of  the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  in  a  word,  in  the  affairs  of  all 
their  neighbours,  and  even  oi  very  distant  fiefs.  No 
other  suzerain  certainly,  except  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
who  conquered  a  kingdom,  took  a  part  at  that  time  so 
frequently,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  centre  of 
his  domains.  Turn  over  the  letters  of  contemporaries, 
for  example  those  of  Fulbert  and  of  Yves,  bishops  of 
Chartres,  or  those  of  William  III.  duke  of  Guienne,  and 
many  others,  you  wiU  see  that  the  king  of  France  was 
not  without  importance,  and  that  the  most  poweiful 
suzerains  treated  him  with  great  deference."  He  ap- 
peals especially  to  the  extant  act  of  the  consecration  of 
Philip  I.,  in  1059,  where  a  duke  of  Guienne  is  mentioned 
among  the  great  feudataries,  and  asks  whether  any  other 
suzerain  took  possession  of  his  rank  with  so  much  solem- 
nity. (Civilisation  en  France,  Le^on  42.)  "As  there 
was  always  a  coimtry  called  France  and  a  French  people, 
so  there  was  always  a  king  of  the  French;  very  far 
indeed  from  ruling  the  coimtry  called  his  kingdom,  and 
without  influence  on  the  greater  part  of  the  population, 
but  yet  no  foreigner,  and  with  his  name  inscribed  at  the 
head  of  the  deeds  of  all  the  local  sovereigns,  as  one  who 
was  their  superior,  and  to  whom  they  owed  several 
duties."  (Le^on  43.)  It  may  be  observed  also  that  the 
Church  recognised  no  other  sovereign  ;  not  that  all  the 
bishops  held  of  him,  for  many  depended  on  the  great 
fiefs,  but  the  ceremony  of  consecration  gave  him  a  sort 
of  religious  character,  to  which  no  one  eLse  aspired.  And 
Suger,  the  politic  minister  of  Louis  VI.  and  Louis  VII., 
made  use  of  the  bishops  to  maintain  the  royal  authority 
in  distant  provinces.  (Legon  42.)  This  neveilheless 
rather  proves  that  the  germ  of  future  power  was  in  the 
kingly  office  than  that  Hugh,  Robert,  Henry,  and  Philip 
exercised  it.  The  most  remaikable  instance  of  authority 
during  their  reigns  was  the  war  of  Robert  in  Burgundy, 
which  ended  in  his  bestowing  that  great  fief  on  his  brother. 
1  have  observed  that  the  duke  of  Guienne  subscribeis  a 
charter  of  Henry  L  m  1051.   (Rec.  des  Histoiiens,  vol.  xi 
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p.  589.)  Probably  there  are  otlier  instances.  Heniy 
uses  a  more  pompons  and  sovereign  phraseology  in  hiK 
diplomas  than  his  father ;  the  young  lion  was  tr)'ing  his 
roar. 

I  concur  on  the  whole  in  thinking  with  M.  Guizot, 
that,  in  shunning  the  language  of  uninformed  historians, 
who  spoke  of  all  kings  of  France  as  equally  supreme,  it 
had  become  usual  to  depreciate  the  power  of  the  first 
Capetians  rather  too  much.  He  had,  however,  to  appear- 
ance, done  the  same  a  few  years  before  the  delivery  of 
these  lectures,  in  1829  ;  for  in  his  Collection  of  Memoirs 
(vol.  i.  p.  6,  published  in  1825),  he  speaks  rather  dif- 
ferently of  the  first  four  reigns  : — "  C'est  1  epoque  oil  le 
royaume  de  France  et  la  nation  fran^ise  n*ont  exifite,  a 
vrai  dire,  que  de  nom."  He  observes,  also,  that  tiie 
chroniclers  of  the  royal  domain  are  pecidiarly  meagre, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Normandy. 


Note  XV.    Tage  45. 

It  may  excite  sui-prise  that  in  any  sketch,  however 
slight,  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  an  event,  than  which  none  in  his  life  is  more 
celebrated — ^the  fate  of  the  Knights  Templars.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  when  I  first  attended  to  the  subject,  almost 
forty  years  since,  I  could  not  satisfy  my  mind  on  the 
disputed  problem  as  to  the  guilt  imputed  to  that  order, 
and  suppressed  a  note  which  I  had  written,  as  too  in- 
conclusive to  afford  any  satisfactory  decision.  Much  has 
been  published  since  on  the  Continent,  and  the  question 
has  assumed  a  different  aspect ;  though,  perhaps,  I  am 
not  yet  more  prepared  to  give  an  absolutely  determinate 
judgment  than  at  first. 

The  general  current  of  popular  writers  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Templars  ;  in  England  it  would  have  been  almost  para- 
doxical to  doubt  of  it.  The  rapacious  and  unprincipled 
character  of  Philip,  the  submission  of  Clement  V.  to  his 
will,  the  apparent  incredibility  of  the  charges  from  their 
raonstrousness,  the  just  prejudice  against  confessions 
obtained  by  torture  and  refracted  afterwards — the  other 
prejudice,  not  always  so  just,  but  in  the  case  of  thow 
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not  convicted  on  fair  evidence  deserving  a  better  name, 
in  fiavour  of  assertions  of  innocence  made  on  the  scaifold 
and  at  the  stake — created,  as  they  still  preserve,  a  strong 
willingness  to  disbelieve  the  accusations  which  came  so 
suspiciously  before  us.  It  was  also  often  alleged  that 
contemporary  writers  had  not  given  credit  to  fiiese  ac- 
cusations, and  that  in  coimtries  where  the  inquiry  had 
been  less  iniquitously  conducted  no  proof  of  them  was 
brought  to  light.  Of  these  two  grounds  for  acquittal, 
the  former  is  of  little  value  in  a  question  of  legal  evi- 
dence, and  the  latter  is  not  quite  so  fully  established  as 
we  could  desire. 

Eaynouard,  who  might  think  himself  pledged  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Knights  Templara  by  the  tragedy  ho 
had  written  on  their  fate,  or  at  least  would  naturally 
have  thus  imbibed  an  attachment  to  their  cause,  took  up 
their  defence  in  a  History  of  the  Trocedure.  This  has 
been  reckoned  the  best  work  on  that  side,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  confirm  their  innocence.  The  question  appears 
to  have  assumed  something  of  a  party  character  in 
France,  as  most  history  does ;  the  honour  of  the  crown ^ 
and  still  more  of  the  church,  had  advocates ;  but  there 
was  a  much  greater  nimiber,  especially  among  men  of 
letters,  who  did  not  like  a  decision  the  worse  for  being 
derogatory  to  the  credit  of  both.  Sismondi,  it  may  easily 
be  supposed,  scarcely  treats  it  as  a  question  with  two 
sides ;  but  even  Michaud,  the  firm  supporter  of  church 
and  crown,  in  his  History  of  the  Cnisades,  takes  the 
fiavourable  view.  M.  Michelet,  however,  not  under  any 
bias  towards  either  of  these,  and  manifestly  so  desirous 
to  acquit  the  Templars  that  he  labours  by  every  inge- 
nious device  to  elude  or  explain  away  the  evidence,  is 
80  overcome  by  the  force  and  niunber  of  testimonies, 
that  he  ends  by  admitting  so  much  as  leaves  little  worth 
contending  for  by  their  patrons.  He  is  the  editor  of  the 
*  Proces  des  Templiers,'  in  the  *  Documens  Inedits, 
1841,*  and  had  previously  given  abtmdant  evi4ence  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  his  *  Histoire  de 
France,'  vol.  iv.  p.  243,  345.     (Bmxelles  edition.) 

But  tlie  great  change  that  has  been  made  in  this  pro- 
cess, as  carried  forward  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  from  age  to  age,  is  owing  to  the  production  of 
msh.  evidence.     The  deoply-leamed  orientalist,  M.  von 
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Hammer,  now  count  Hammer  Fui^tall,  in  the  sixth  to* 
lume  of  a  work  published  at  Vienna  in  1818,  with  the  title 
'  Mines  de  TOrient  exploitees/'^  inserted  an  essay  in 
Latin,  *  Mysterium  Baphometis  Eevelatum,  sen  Fialres 
Militiae  Tempi!  qua  Gnostici  et  quidem  Ophiani,  Apoe- 
tasise,  Idoluduliae,  et  Impuritatis  oonvicti  per  ipsa  eonun 
Monimienta.'  This  is  designed  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  idolatry  ascribed  to  the  Templars  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Gnostic  sects,  and  especially  with  those  deno- 
minated Ophites,  or  worshippers  of  the  serpent ;  and  to 
prove  also  that  the  extreme  impurity  which  forms  one  of 
the  revolting  and  hardly  credible  charges  adduced  by 
Philip  IV.  is  similar  in  all  its  details  to  the  practice  of 
the  Gnostics. 

This  attack  is  not  conducted  with  all  the  coolness 
which  bespeaks  impaitiality ;  but  the  evidence  is  start- 
ling enough  to  make  riefutation  apparently  difficult,  llie 
first  part  of  the  proof,  which  consifits  in  identifying  cer- 
tain unostic  idoisy  or,  as  some  suppose,  amulets,  though 
it  comes  much  to  the  same,  with  the  description  of  what 
are  called  Baphometic,  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Tem- 
plars, published  by  Dupuy,  and  since  in  the  '  Documens 
Inedits,'  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  raise  a  considerable  pro- 
sumption.  We  find  the  word  metis  continually  on  these 
images,  of  which  Von  Hammer  is  able  to  describe  twenty- 
four.  Baphomet  is  a  secret  word  ascribed  to  the  Tem- 
plars. But  the  more  important  evidence  is  that  furnished 
by  the  compaiison  of  sculptures  extant  on  some  Gnostic 
and  Ophitic  bowls  with  those  in  churches  built  by  the 
Templars.  Of  these  there  are  many  in  Germany,  and 
some  in  France.  Von  Hammer  has  examined  several  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  collected  accounts  of  others. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  some  we  find,  concealed  from 
the  common  observer,  images  and  symbols  extremely 
obscene ;  and  as  these,  which  cannot  here  be  more  par- 
ticularly adverted  to,  betray  the  depravity  of  the  arctii- 
tects,  and  cannot  be  explained  away,  we  may  not  so 
much  hesitate  as  at  first  to  believe  that  impiety  of  a 
strange  kind  was  mingled  up  with  this  turpitude.  The 
presumptions,  of  course,  from  the  absolute  identity  of 
many  emblems  in  churches  with  the  Gnostic  snpersti- 

>  I  give  this  French  title,  but  there  is    memolre  are  either  in  that  language  ot 
'.Uo  a  Oerman  titlc-pafce,  as  moet  of  the    In  Latin. 
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tions  in  their  worst  form,  grow  Btronger  and  stronger  by 
mnltiplication  of  instances ;  and  though  coincidence 
might  be  credible  in  one,  it  becomes  infinitely  impro- 
bable in  so  many.  One  may  here  be  mentioned,  though 
among  the  slightest  resemblances,  llie  Gnostic  emblems 
exhibit  a  peculiar  form  of  cross,  f  >  ^^^  this  is  common 
in  the  churches  built  by  the  Templars.  But  the  fi'ee- 
masons,  or  that  society  of  architects  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  splendid  churches,  do  not  escape  M.  von  Hammer's 
ill  opinion  better  than  the  Templars.  Though  he  con- 
oeivee  them  to  be  of  earlier  origin,  they  had  drunk  at 
the  same  foul  spring  of  impious  and  impure  GnoHticism. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  compare  the  sympathy  of  our  own 
modem  ecclesiologists  with  those  who  raised  the  me- 
disdval  cathedrals,  their  implicit  confidence  in  the  piety 
which  ennobled  the  conceptions  of  these  architects,  with 
the  following  passage  in  a  memoir  by  M.  von  Hammer, 
'  Sur  deux  Cofi&ets  Gnostiques  du  moyen  Age,  du  cabi- 
net de  M.  le  due  de  Blacas.    Fcuis,  1832.' 

''  Les  architectes  du  moyen  age,  inities  dans  tous  les 
mysteres  du  Gnosticisme  le  plus  deprave,  se  plaisaient 
a  en  multiplier  les  symboles  au  dehors  et  au  dedans  de 
leurs  eglises;  symboles  dont  le  veritable  sens  n'etait 
entendu  que  des  adeptes,  et  devaient  rester  voiles  aux 
yeux  des  proflEines.  Des  figures  scandaleuses,  semblables 
a  celles  des  eglises  de  Montmorillon  et  de  Bordeaux,  se 
retrouvent  sur  les  eglises  des  Templiers  a  Eger  en  Bo- 
heme,  a  Schongrabem  en  Autriche,  a  Fomuovi  pres  de 
Parme,  et  en  d'autres  lieux ;  nommement  le  chien  (canis 
aut  gattus  niger)  sur  les  bas-reliefs  de  Teglise  gnostique 
d'Erfurt"  >».  9.)  The  Stadinghi,  heretics  of  the  thir- 
teenth  ceotury,  are  chained,  in  a  bull  of  Gregory  IX., 
with  exactly  the  same  profaneness,  even  including  the 
black  cat,  as  the  Templars  of  the  next  century.  l1iis  is 
said  by  Yon  Hammer  to  be  confirmed  by  sculptures. 
(p.  7.) 

The  statutes  of  the  Knights  Templars  were  compiled 
m  1 128,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  St.  Bernard.  They  have  been 
publiiihed  in  1840  from  manuscripts  at  Dijon.  Eomo,  and 
raris,  by  M.  Maillard  de  Chambure,  Conservateur  des 
Archives  de  Bourgogne. 

The  title  runs  —  *  Regies  et  Statuts  secrets  des  Tem- 
pliers.'   But  as  the  French  seems  not  so  ancient  as  the 
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above  date,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  a  translatioii.  It  "will 
be  easily  supposed  that  they  contain  nothing  but  what  is 
pious  and  austere.  The  Imights,  however,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  East,  fell  rapidly  into  discredit  for 
loose  morsJs  and  many  vices;  so  that  Von  Hammer 
rather  invidiously  begins  his  attack  upon  them  by  argu- 
ing the  a  priori  probability  of  what  he  is  about  to  allege. 
Some  have  accordingly  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle 
course ;  and,  discrediting  the  chaiges  brought  generally 
against  the  order,  have  adxnitted  that  both  the  vice  and 
the  irreligion  were  truly  attributed  to  a  great  number. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  the  question ;  and  such  a  pretended 
compromise  is  nothing  less  than  an  acquittal.  The 
whole  accusations  which  destroyed  the  order  of  the 
Temple  relate  to  its  secret  rites,  and  to  the  mode  of  ini- 
tiation. K  these  were  not  stained  by  the  most  infamous 
turpitude,  the  unhappy  knights  periled  innocently,  and 
the  guilt  of  their  death  lies  at  the  door  of  Philip  the 
Fair, 

The  novel  evidence  furnished  t)y  sculpture  against  the 
Templars  has  not  been  tiniversally  received.  It  was 
early  refuted,  or  attempted  to  be  rented,  by  Raynoiiard 
and  other  French  writers.  **  D  est  reconnu  aujourdliui, 
meme  en  Allemagne,"  says  M.  Chambure,  editor  of  the 
Regies  et  Statuts  secrets  des  Templiers,  '^que  le  pre- 
tendu  culte  baphometique  n'est  qu*une  chimere  de  ce 
savant,  fondee  sur  un  erreur  de  numismatique  et  d*archi- 
tectonographie."  (p.  82.)  As  I  am  not  competent  to  farm 
a  decisive  opinion,  I  must  leave  this  for  the  more  deeply 
learned.  The  proo&  of  M.  von  Hammer  are  at  least  ver}' 
striking,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  have  been 
overcome.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  read  the  answer 
of  Baynouard  in  the  *  Journal  des  Savans'  for  1819, 
who  has  been  partially  successful  in  repelling  some  of 
his  opponent's  aiguments,  though  it  appeared  to  me  that 
he  had  left  much  untouched.  It  seems  that  the  architec- 
tural evidence  is  the  most  positive,  and  can  only  be  re- 
sisted by  disproving  its  existence,  or  its  connexion  witli 
the  Fi-eemaflons  and  Templars.  [1848.] 
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Note  XVI.  Page  80. 

I  have  followed  the  common  practice  of  translating 
Jeanne  d*Aro  by  Joan  of  Arc.  It  has  >)een  taken  for 
granted  that  Arc  is  the  name  of  her  birthplace.  Southey 
says, — 

"  She  thoagbt  of  Are,  and  of  the  dlogled  hrook 
Whote  waves,  oft  leaping  In  their  craggy  coorve, 
Made  dance  the  low-hnng  wiUow'i  dripping  twigs ; 
And,  where  it  spread  into  a  glaoiy  lake. 
Of  that  old  oak,  which  on  the  smooth  ezpanae 
Imaged  Its  hoary  mossy-mantled  boughs." 


And  in  another  place,- 


.«  her  mind's  eye 


Beheld  Domremy  and  the  plains  of  Arc" 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  such  place  as 
Arc  exists  in  that  neighbourhood,  though  there  is  a  town 
of  that  name  at  a  considerable  distance.  Joan  was,  as 
is  known,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Domremy  in  Lor- 
raine. The  French  writers  all  call  her  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  M.  Michelet  (vii.  62),  who 
spells  her  name  Dare,  which  in  a  person  of  her  biilh 
seems  more  probable,  though  I  cannot  account  for  the 
uniform  usage  of  an  apostrophe  and  capital  letter. 

I  cannot  pass  Southey 's  *Joan  of  Arc'  without  rendering 
homage  to  that  early  monument  of  his  genius,  which, 
perhaps,  he  rarely  surpassed.  It  is  a  noble  epic,  never 
languid,  and  seldom  diffuse  ;  fiill  of  generous  enthu£iiasm, 
of  magnificent  inventions,  and  with  a  well-constiiicted 
fable,  or  rather  selection  of  history.  Michelet,  who 
thinks  the  story  of  the  Maid  unfit  for  poetry,  had  ai> 
parently  never  read  Southey  ;  but  the  author  of  an  article 
in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  says  very  well, — "  Le 
poeme  de  M.  Southey  en  Anglais,  intitule  '  Joan  of  Arc,' 
est  la  tentative  la  plus  heureuse  que  les  Muses  aient 
faites  jusqu'ici  pour  celebrer  llieroine  d'Orl^ans.  C'est 
encore  ime  des  singularites  de  son  histoire  dc  voir  le  * 
genie  de  la  poesie  Anglaise  inspirer  de  beaux  vers  on  son 
honneur,  tandis  que  colui  de  la  poosie  Frangalse  a  pt«i 
jusqu*ici  rebelle  a  eeux  qui  ont  voulu  la  chanter,  et  n*a 
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{avoiis^  que  celui  qui  a  outrage  sa  memoire."  If,  how- 
over,  the  muse  of  France  has  done  little  justice  to  her 
memory,  it  has  been  reserved  for  another  Maid  of 
Orleans,  as  she  has  well  been  styled,  in  a  diifereut  art, 
to  fix  the  image  of  the  first  in  our  minds,  and  to  com- 
bine, in  forms  only  less  enduring  than  those  of  poetiy, 
the  purity  and  inspiration  with  the  unswerving  heroism 
of  the  immortal  Joan. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  ESPECIALLY  IN  FEUNCE. 


PART  I. 

SUta  of  Ancient  Gemumy  —  Effects  of  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  — 
Teonres  of  Land  —  Distinction  of  Laws  —  Constitatlon  of  the  ancient  Frank 
Muoarcfay  -^  Gradual  Establishment  of  Feudal  Tenures  —  Principles  of  a 
Feudal  Relation  —  Ceremoiries  of  Homage  and  Investiture  —  Militajy  Service  — 
Feudal  Inddents  of  Relief.  Aid,  Wardship,  &c— Different  Species  of  VleU  -Feudal 
Law-books. 

Germany,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was  divided  among  a 
number  of  independent  tribes,  differing  greatly 
in  population  and  importance.     Their  country,  l^}^^^^ 
oveiBpread  with  forests  and  morasses,  afforded  uicieut 
no  large  proportion  of  arable  land.     Nor  did     ®™"y* 
they  ever  occupy  the  same  land  two  years  in. succession, 
if  what  Csesar  tells  us  may  be  believed,  that  fresh  allot- 
ments were  annually  made  by  the  magistrates."    But 
Una  could  not  have  been  an  absolute  abandonment  of 
land  once  cultivated,    which  Horace  ascribes  to  the 
migratory  Scythians.    The  Germans  had  fixed  though 
not  contiguous  dwellings ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  gau 
or  township  must  have  continued  to  till  the  same  fields, 
though  it  might  be  with  varying  rights  of  separate  pro- 
perty.^ They  had  kings  elected  out  of  particular  fJEmiilies  ; 
and  other  chie&,  both  for  war  and  adminifitra^on  of 

*  MaglstTBtas  ae  prlndpes  in  annoi  non  student,  nee  quisquam  agrl  modom 

Singuloe  gentlbns  oognationibusque  ho-  certnmaut  fines  proprlMhobet.  DeBello 

minum,  qui  una  ooierunt,  quantum  lis,  et  GalUoo,  L  vL     These  exprassions  may 

quo  looo  Tisnm  est,attribuunt  agri,  atque  be  taken  so  as  not  to  contradict  Tacitus. 

■ano  post  alio  traoalre  oognnt.    Caasar,  Bat  Luden,  who  had  eacamined  the  an- 

L  vi.    Tadtos  oonflrms  this :  Arva  per  dent  history  of  his  oountiy  with  thf 

anooe  mutant.  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  26.  most  persevering  diligence,  obsenrcs  thai 

b  OiEaar  has  not  written,  probably,  Casar  knew  nothing  of  the  Germans, 

with  accurate  knowledge,  when  ho  says,  except  what  he  had  collected  ooncem- 

VitM  onuds  in  TCbationlbns  et  studiis  rei  ing  the  Suevi  or  the  Marcomannl.    Ge* 

mlUtcrls  Gonsistit.  .     ...  Agrlcultnm  schichte  der  Deutacben  VoUcer.  I  481. 
«0L.  I.  L 
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jtistice,  whom  merit  alone  recommended  to  thepnblio 
olioice.  But  the  power  of  each  was  greatlj  limited ;  and 
the  decision  of  all  leading  questions,  thongh  subject  to 
the  previous  deliberation  of  the  chieftains,  sprung  from 
tiie  free  voice  of  a  popular  assembly."  The  principal 
men,  however,  of  a  Uerman  tribe  ^illy  partooK  of  that 
estimation  which  is  always  the  reward  of  valour,  and 
commonly  of  birth.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  youths,  the  most  gsdlant  and  ambitious  of  die  nation, 
Iheir  pride  at  home,  their  protection  in  the  field ;  whose 
ambition  was  flattered,  or  gratitude  conciliated,  by,  such 
presents  as  a  leader  of  barbarians  could  confer.  These 
were  the  institutions  of  the  people  who  overthrew  the 
empire  of  Eome,  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  in&nt  societies, 
and  such  as  travellers  have  found  among  nations  in  the 
same  stage  of  manners  throughout  the  world.  And 
although,  in  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  between  the  ages 
of  Tacitus  and  Clovis,  some  change  was  wrought  by  long 
intercourse  with  the  Romans,  yet  the  foundations  of  their 
political  system  were  unshaken.  If  the  Selic  lawa  were 
in  the  main  drawn  up  before  the  occupation  of  Gaul  by 
the  Franks,  as  seems  the  better  opinion,  it  is  manifest 
that  lands  were  held  by  them  in  determinate  several  pes- 
Kession ;  and  in  other  respects  it  is  impossible  that  the 
manners  described  by  Tacitus  should  not  have  undergone 
some  alteration."^ 

When  these  tribes  from  Germany  and  the  neighbouring 
countiies  poured  down  upon  the  empire,  and 
ofUiMto^n  began  to  form  permanent  settlements,  they 
*^vSicSk  ^*^®  *  paitition  of  the  lands  in  the  conquei^ed 
^''  provinces  between  themselves  and  the  original 
possessors.  The  Buigundians  and* Visigoths  took  two- 
thirds  of  their  respective  conquests,  leaving  the  remain- 
der to  the  Bpman  proprietor.  Each  Bu)^ndian  was 
quartered,  under  the  gentle  name  of  guest,  upon  one  of 
the  former  tenants,  whose  reluctant  hospitality  confined 
him  to  the  smaller  portion  of  his  estate  *     The  Vandals 

•  De  mlnoriboi  rebus  prindpes  con-  same  sense  appean  to  be  oooveyed  by  the 

roltant,  de  nu^ribos  omiies;  ita  tamen,  cxmmaa  reading, 

at  ea  qnoque,  quomm  penes  plebem  <>  [Notk  I.] 

aibltrium  est,   apnd  prindpes  pertrac-  *  Leg.  Biirgond.  c.  64,  56.     Sir  F.  Pnl- 

ttntur.    Tac  de  Mor.Oenn.  c.  xi.    Ad-  frrave  has  produced  a  paesage  from  the 

dalius  and  Grotius  contend  for  pratrao-  ThcuioRtan  code,  vii.  (T,  6,  irhich  UliXi» 

tmtur:  which  would  be  neater,  but  the  tratM  liiis  use  of  the  word  kotpei.   Uw«s 
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in  Afiica,  a  more  fdrious  race  of  plunderen,  seized  aU 
the  best  lands/  The  Lombards  of  Italy  took  a  third  part 
of  the  produce.  We  oannot  discover  any  mention  of  a 
shnilar  arrangement  in  the  laws  or  history  of  the  Franks. 
It  is,  however,  clear  that  they  occupied,  by  public  allot- 
ment or  individual  pillage,  a  great  portion  of  the  lands 
of  France.* 

The  estates  possessed  by  the  Franks  as  their  property 
were  termed  atixHal ;  a  word  which  is  sometimes  AkMUai  and 
restricted  to  such  as  had  descended  by  inherit-  ^^^  i^nd^ 
ance.^  These  were  subject  to  no  burden  except  that  of 
public  defence.    They  passed  to^  all  the  children  equally, 

■ 

glTaa  to  the  military  qoartared  upon  the  does  not  Mknowledge ;  and  leoondly, 

InhaMtantB  anywhere  In  the  empire,  and  Alodium,  or,  in  ite  earlier  form,  AlodbU, 

thoa  tranaftned  by  analogy  to  thebaite-  ia  used  for  ail  hereditary  landa.     (See 

rfan  oecnpante.   It  waanecdle8i,IdKmld  Grimm,  Deatache  Recbta  AlterthUmer, 

fUnk,  for  htm  to  prove  that  time  ao  p.  492.)    In  the  Ortmeya*  where  feudal 

qaiaMona,  *  better  eomidered  aa  alodial  tenurea  were  not  tntroduced,  the  alodial 

lawB,"  did  not  contain  the  germ  of  Cm-  proprietor  la  called  an  udailar,  thua  lend- 

dality.     ■*  There  ia  no  Ootkie  feudality  ing  probaUlity  to  the  fonner  derivation 

uileBB  ana  partifia  be  connected  by  the  of  alod;  aince  it  la  only  an  inTeraion  of 

mntoal  bond  of  vaamlaga  and  aelgniory."  the  worda  ail  and  odfc;  but  it  aeema  alao 


Ebg.  Gommonw.  1. 600.  to  coiroborate  the  notion  of  Luden,  aa  it 

t  Proooplna  do  BeUo  YandaL  L  i.  c.  6.  had  been  of  Leiboita,  that  the  word  ode. 

c  [NoTB  IL]  or  ethd,  applied  to  dea^cnate  the  nobler 

h  Alodial  landa  are  oommonly  oppoaed  QiaaiofGermana»hadorlKhiaUy  theaame 

to  beneSdaiyor  feudal;  thaformer being  aenie;  it  diatlnguiahed  absolnte  oralodlal 

strictly  proprietaiy,  while  the  latter  de-  prmwuty  firoih  that  which,  though  be- 

pended  upon  a  anperior.    In  thia  aanae  longing  to  flreemen,  waa  aul^t  to  aome 


the  word  la  of  continual  recnrrence  in  conditlona  of  dependency.     (Geacfa.  dea 

ancient  hiatoriea,  lawa,  and  inatromenta.  DeutKhen  VolkiBa,  voL  i.  p.  f  19.) 
It  aometimea,  however,  beara  the  aenae       The  word  lorf,  which  aeema  to  have 

of  inkaritanct,  and  thia  aeema  to  be  ita  mided  aeveral  writers,  when  applied  to 

meaning  in  the  Cianoua  e2nd  chapter  of  land  meana  only  an  integral  patrimony, 

Che  SaUc  law ;  de  Alodia.    Alodium  in-  aa  it  meana  capital  oppoaed  to  intereat 

terdnm  oppoaiinr  comparato,  aaya  Du  when  applied  to  money.    It  ia  common 

Omge,  in  formnUa  veteribtta.     Hence,  in  the  dvil  law,  and  ia  no  more  than  the 

In  .the  charien  of  the  eleventh  century,  Greek  icAqpov ;  but  it  had  been  peculiarly 

hereditary  fiefii  aae  frequently  termed  applied   to  the  lands  aasigned   by  the 

alodia.    Recneil  dea  Hiatoriena  de  France.  Koiaaana  to  the  soldiery  after  a  conquest, 

t  xL  preface.    Vaiasette,  Hlat  de  Lan-  which  some  suppose,  I  know  not  on 

gnedoc,  t  ii.  p.  109.  what  evidence,  to  have  been  by  lot.  (Du 

Alodium  hu  by  many  been  derived  Cange,  voc.  Son.)    And  hence  thia  term 

Ikom  AU  and  oA,  property.    (Du  Cange,  was  moat  probably  adopted  l^  the  bar- 

etallL)    Bnt  H.  Guizot,  with  some  posi-  bariana,  or  rather  those  who  rendered 

tiveneaa,  brings  it  tram  hoi,  lot ;  thus  tbcir  laws  Into  Latin.    If  the  Teutonic 

eooAning  the  word  to  lands  acquired  by  word   loos  was  aometimea  used  for  a 

lot  on  the  conquest.     But  in  the  first  mantui  or  manor,  aa  M.  Ouisot  Informs 

place  tMa  aasumea  a  regular  partition  to  ua,  it  seems  most  probable  that  this  was 

have  been  maie  by  the  Franks,  which  a  literal  tranalation  of  son^  bearing  wiih 

W.  in  anoflier  plaoe,  aa  haa  been  seen,  it  the  secoodaiy  sense. 

l2 
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or,  in  their  failure,  to  tihe  nearest  kindred.*  But  of  these 
alodial  possessions  there  was  a  particnlar  species,  deno- 
minated SaUo,  from  which  females  were  expressly  ex- 
cluded. What  these  lands  were,  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  exclusion,  has  been  much  disputed.  No  solution 
seems  more  probable  than  that  the  ancient  lawgivers  of 
the  Salian  Franks  prohibited' females  from  inheriting  the 
lands  assigned  to  the  nation  upon  its  conquest  of  Gaul, 
both  in  compliance  with  their  ancient  usages,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  military  service  of  every  proprietor* 
But  lands  subsequently  acquired  by  purchase  or  other 
means,  though  equally  bound  to  the  public  defence,  wen 
relieved  from  the  Severity  of  this  rule,  and  presumed  not 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  Salio.^  Hence,  in  the  Bipuaiy  law. 


I 


Leg.  SalloB,  c  62.  firmed  by  SUmoDdl  (L   196)  and  b; 

k  By   the  G«nnan  costoins,  women,  Guiiot  (Enftls  far  I'lUft  de  Fnaoe,  p, 

though  treated  with  mach  re^wct  and  94>    M.  Oaerard,  however,  the  leaned 

delicacy,  were  not  endowed  at  tiieir  editor    of  the  chartidaiy  of  CbanraB 

marriage.    Dotem  non  itxor  marito,  aed  (Docomend  InMita,  1840,  p.  22),  is  per- 

marttna  nzori  oonfert     Tadtoa,  c.  18.  auaded  that  Salic  land  wm  that  of  t&e 

A  almllar  principle  might  debar  them  of  domain,  fhxn  $ala,  the  hall  or  principal 

inheritance  in  fixed  poateaaloM.   Certain  restdenoe,  as  oppoied  to  the  poriioa  of 

it  is  that  the  ezdnaion  of  females  was  the  eatate  wliich  waaoocnpiod  by  tenanti* 

net    nnflreqnent  among   the   Teutonic  benefldaiy  or  servile.    This,  he  aajs,  fas 

nations.   We  find  it  in  the  laws  of  the  haa  proved  in  another  work,  which  1  have 

Thurlnglaiis  and  of  the  Saxons;   both  not  aeen.     Till  I  have  done  aob  much 

andent  oode8,tfaou^  not  f^e  fhxn  inter-  doubt  remaina  to  me  aa  to  thla  ezplana- 

polatlon.     Lelbnltx,  Scriptorea  Berum  tion.     Montesqnlen  had  already  started 

Brunswioensinm,  t  1.  p.  81  and  83.  the  ssme  theory,  which  Gnisot  justly  m 

But  this  usage  was  repugnant  to  the  It  seems,  calls  *■  inoompftte  et  hypoth^* 

principles  of  Roman  law,  which   the  tiqu&"   Besides  other  ol^tions,  it  aeems 

FnakB  found  prevailing  in  their  new  not  to  explsin   Che  manifest  identic 

country,  and  to  the  natural  feeling  which  between  the  terra  Saiiaa  and  the  kar^ 

leads  a  man  toprete  his  own  descendants  ditai  aviatioa  of  the  Ripuarian  law,«r 

tu  collateral  heirs.     One  of  the  prece-  the  dlodig  parmtmn  of  MarcuUiis.     I 

dents  in  Marculfiis  (L  IL  form.  12)  calls  ou^t,  however,  to  mention  a  remark  of 

the  excluaiaa  of  females,  dlutuma  et  Orlmm,that,  throughout  the  Frank  dom^ 

Jmpia  oonsnetudo.    In  another  a  father  nation,  German  countries  made  uae  of 

addresses  his  dauf^ter:   Omnibus  non  the  words  terra  AitCoo.  In  than  it  could 

habetnr   Inoognitnm,  quod,  sicut   lex  not  mean  lands  of  partition  or  aaslgn- 

Salica  ooDtlnet,  de  rebus  meis,  qued  miki  ment,  but  mere  alodia.    And  he  thinks 

ex  alodt  parentum  nMontrn  eboenU,  apud  that  it  may.  in  most  cases,  be  interpreted 

germanos  tnos  fillos  meos  mlnime   in  of  the  terra  dmninioalit,     (Deutsche 

hsBTeditate  snocedere  potcraa.  FormulsB  Rechts  AlterthilmeT,  p.  49a) 

Mareulfb  a^Jecta,  49.     These  precedents  M.  Fauriel  maintains  (Mist  de  la  Oaato 

are  sappossd  to  have  been  compiled  about  Mdridlon.  IL  18)  that  the  Salic  lands  were 

the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century.  beneficiary,  as  opposed  to  the  alodiaL  But 

The  opinion  expressed  in  the  text,  that  the  "  hareditas  avlatica  *'  is  repugnant  to 

the  terra  Salica^  which  fanales  could  this.  Marculf&s  distinctly  opposes  olodtd 

not  inherit,  was  the  land  acquired  by  the  to  comparatat  and  limits  the  exclxislon 

barbarians  on  their  first  conquest,  is  con-  of  daughters  to  the  fonner.  Acooniing  u 
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the  code  of  a  tribe  of  Franks  settled  upon  the  banks  of 
ihe  Bbine,,  and  differing  rather  in  words  than  in  sub- 
stance from  the  Salio  law,  which  it  serves  to  iUnstrate, 
it  is  said  that  a  woman  cannot  inherit  her  grand&ther's 
estate  (hsereditas  aTiatica\  distingniBhing  such  family 
properfy  from  what  the  utther  might  have  acquired." 
And  Marculfus  uses  expressions  to  the  same  effect.  There 
existed,  however,  a  right  of  setting  aside  the  law,  and 
admitting  females  to  succession  by  testament.  It  is 
rather  probable,  from  some  passages  in  t^p  Burgundian 
Qode,  that  even  the  lan^  of  partition  (sortes  Burgundi- 
anum)  were  not  restricted  to  male  heirs."  And  the  Visi- 
goths admitted  women  on  equal  terms  to  the  whole  in- 
heritance." 

A  controversy  has  been  maintained  in  France  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Bomans,  or  rather  the  provin-  bodmb 
osal  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  after  the  invasion  of  nativM  of 
Clevis.  But  neither  those  who  have  considered  ^^^' 
the  Franks  as  barbarian  conquerors,  enslaving  the  former 
possessors,  nor  the  AbbcS  Dubos,  in  whose  theoiy  they 
ajppear  as  allies  and  friendly  inmates,  are  warranted  by 
historical  &ct8,  though  more  approximation  to  the  truth 
may  be  found  in  the  latter  hypothesis.    On  the  one 
hand,  we  find  the  Bomans  not  only  possessed  of  property, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  but  admitted  to  the 
royal  &vour  and  the  highest  offices ; '  while  the  bishops 

ooe  of  the  most  nomA  Inqniren, "  terra       P  Daniel  ooi\)ecturei  that  Clotalre  1. 

Salica"  was  all  the  land  held  b7  a  Saltan  wee  the  flxat  who  admitted  Romaiis  into 

F^ank  (Lehnerou,  L  86>     Bat  the  lame  the  anny,  whidi  had  previooaly  been 

ai^fectlons  applj to  this  lolatioo ;  inaddl-  oompoeed  of  Franka.    From  thla  time  we 

tioD  to  which  it  may  be  uid  that  the  find  many  in  high  miUtaiy  command, 

whole  Salio  law  relates  to  that  people,  (Hist,  de  U  MiUce  Fnncoise,  t.  L  p.  ll.) 

while  "tena  Salica"  is  plainly  descrip-  It  seems  by  a  pasnga  in  Gregory  of 

tiveofapecaUarGfaaracteroflaDds.  Tours,  quoted  by  Dnbos  (t  ilL  p.  647). 

"*  C  68.  that  some  Bomans  affected  the  barbarian 

a  I  ]|0|]  fa  former  editions  aaierted  the  character  by  letting  their  hair  grow.    If 

ooDtnry  of  this,  on  the  authority  of  Le^  this  were  generally  permitted,  it  would 

Burgnnd.  c.  78,  which  seemed  to  limit  be  a  stronger  erldenoe  of  fl9>prozlmati(« 

the  succMBiou  of  estates,  called  tortet,  to  between  the  two  raoes  than  any  that 

mate  beim    But  the  expresrions  are  too  Dubcs  has  adduced.     Montesquieu  cer^ 

dbacan  to  warrant  this  inference ;  and  tainly  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  Roman 

jf.  Quixot  (Esnis  sur  I'Hist  de  Fraoce,  might  change  his  law,  and  thus  become 

VOL  L  p.  96)  refers  to  the  14th  chapter  to  all  material  intents  a  l<Yuik.    (Esprit 

of  the  ame  code  fiar  the  opposite  propo-  dee  Loiz,  L  azTlii.  c.  4.)  But  the  passage 

aitioo.    Bui  this,  too,  la  not  absolutely  on  which  he  relies  Is  read  differently  in 

itear,  as  a  general  mla.  the  manusortpta^   [No^IV.j 
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and  clergy,  who  ware  generally  of  that  nation,"*  grew  np 
continually  in  popular  estimation,  in  riches,  and  in 
temporal  sway.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  a  marked 
line  was  drawn  at  the  outset  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered.  Though  one  class  of  Bomans  retained 
estates  of  their  own,  yet  there  was  another,  called  tri- 
butary, who  seem  to  have  cultiTated  those  of  the  Franks, 
and  were  scarcely  raised  above  the  condition  of  predial 
servitude.  But  no  distinction  can  be  more  unequivocal 
than  that  which  was  established  between  the  two  nations, 
in  the  weregUd,  or  composition  for  homicide.  Capital 
punishment  for  murder  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Franks,  who,  like  most  barbarous  nations,  would  have 
thought  the  loss  of  one  citizen  ill  repaired  by  that  of  an- 
other. The  weregild  was  paid  to  the  relations  of  the 
slain,  according  to  a  legal  rate.  This  was  fixed  by  the 
Salic  law  at  six  hundred  solidi  for  an  Antmstion  of  the 
king ;  at  three  himdred  for  a  Boman  conoiva  regis  (mean- 
ing a  man  of  sufficient  rank  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
table) ; '  at  two  hundred  for  a  common  Frank ;  at  one 

*<  .The  iMuttfiMif,  bj  degrees,  got  hold  which  eppeer  Roman.  We  caonot  alwaTi 

of  blshqi>riGi.    In  e  Uflt  of  thirty-four  Judge  by  the  modemiaation  of  a  proper 

blahope  or  prietta,  present  at  a  coundl  in  name.     St  Leger  sounds  well  enough ; 

506.  ssys  M .  Fauriel  (ilL  459).  the  names  but  In  his  life  we  find  a  *■  Beatus  Leod»- 

are  all  Roman  or  Greek.    This  was  at  gsrius  ex  progenie  oelia  Francormn  ae 

Agde.  tn  the  dominion  of  the  Vlslgotha.  noblUflslnia  ezortua."    Greek  names  are 

In  511  a  coundl  at  Orleans  exhibits  one  exoeedinf^  common  among  the  bishops; 

Gennan  name.    But  at  the  fifth  council  but  these  cannot  mislead  an  attentirt 

of  Paris,  in  97f ,  where  Ibrty-flve  bishops  reader. 

attended,  the  Romans  are  indeed  much       This  inroad  of  Franks  into  the  Chnfdi 

the  more  numerous,  but  mingled  with  probablyaooelerated  the  utter  prostratkn 

barbaric  names,  six  of  whom  M.  Thierry  of  intellectual  power,  at  least  tn  its  lit^ 

mentions.     (RMtB  des  Temps  Mdn>-  rsry  manifestation,  which  throws  so  daifc 

▼ingiens,  roL  iL  p.  183.)     In  585,  at  a  shade  over  the  seventh  centary.    And 

Macon,  out  of  sixty-three  names  but  six  it  still  more  unquestionably  tended  ta 

are  German.     Fauriel  asserts  that,  in  a  the  secular,  the  irregular,  the  warHke 

diploma  of  Clovls  II.  dated  653,  there  are  character  of  the  bi^er  clergy  in  Frsnoe 

but  five  Roman  names  out  of  forty-flve  and  Germany  for  many  following  ceo- 

witnemee ;  and  hence  he  infers  that,  by  turles.    Some  of  these  bishopB,  according 

this  time,  the  Franks  had  seised  on  the  to  Gregoiy  of  Toun,  were  proiUgsta 

Church  sa  their  spoil,  filling  it  with  bar-  barbarians. 

barian  prelates.  But  on  reference  toRec.       '  fiiig  pbnae  was  borrowed  from  Urn 

des  Hist  (iv.  636),  1  ItaMl  but  four  of  the  Romans.    The  Theodoetan  code  speaks  of 

witnesses  to  this  instrument  qnalifled  as  those  qui  dlvlnis  epulis  adhibentor,  e6 

epieoqpus :  and  of  these  two  have  Roman  adorsndi  prlndpls  fhcultatem  anttqnJtns 

namCB.     The  majority  may  have  been  meruerunt     Gamier,  Orlglne  du  Go» 

laymen  for  any  evidence  which  the  dl-  vemement  Fhtntaia  (In  Leber's  Coltoo^ 

ploma  presents.     In  one,  however,  of  tion    des  Mellleures   DiSMrtations    ra- 

aovls  III.,  dated*693  (id.  p.  679),  I  find.  Utlves   k   VHistoIre   da   Fkaaoe.  1831^ 

«nong  twelve  bisnops.  only  three  names  voL  v.  p.  18T).  This  meoiolr  by  Garnish 
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hundred  for  a  Homan  poBseesor  of  lands ;  and  at  forty« 
five  for  a  tribntajy,  or  cultivator  of  another's  property. 
In  Burgundy,  where  religion  and  length  of  settlement  , 
had  introduced  different  ideas,  murder  was  punished  with 
death.  But  other  personal  injuries  were  compensated, 
as  among  the  Franks,  by  a  fine,  graduated  according  to 
the  rank  and  nation  of  the  a^rieved  party." 

The  barbarous  conquerors  of  Gaul  and  Italy  were 
guided  by  notions  very  different  from  those  of  iHstinctton 
Bome,  who  had  imposed  her  own  laws  upon  all  of  laws. 
the  subjects  of  her  empire.  Adhering  in  general  to  their 
ancient  customs,  without  desire  of  improvement,  ihey 
left  the  former  habitations  in  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
their  civil  institutions.  The  Frank  was  judged  by  the 
Salic  or  the  Ripuary  code;  the  Gaul  followed  that  oi 
Theodo6ius.'  This  grand  distinction  of  Boman  and  bar- 
barian, according  to  the  law  which  each  followed,  was 
common  to  the  Frank,  Burgundian,  and  Lombard  king- 
doms. But  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  settlement  in  the 
empire  and  advance  in  civility  of  manners  were  earlier, 
inclined  to  desert  their  old  usages,  and  adopt  the  Homan 
jurisprudence."  The  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  too,  were 
compiled  by  bishops  upon  a  Boman  foimdation,  and  de- 
signed as  an  uniform  code,  by  which  both  nations 
should  be  governed.'    The  name  of  Gaul  or  Boman  was 

which  obtained  a  priie  from  the  Academj  *  Legei  Salictt,  c.  43 ;  Leges  BoTfrni* 

of  Inacrlpclaoj  fn  if  61,  la  a  leaned  die-  dlonuxn,  tit  2.     Ifnrder  and  robbery 

qnlflltkm  on  the  relation  between  the  were  made  capital  by  Chlldebert  king  of 

Flank  mooaxchy  and  the  mages  of  the  Puis;  but  Francui  was  to  be  sent  for 

BflBBan  emigre;  *TM»Hning  oonsidflrBblyto  trial  In  the  royal  coart,  dtbiliorpermma 

Oie  school  of  Dabos.    I  only  read  it  in  in  loco  pendatur.    Balnx.  t  L  p.  17.    1 

Ittl:  it  pats  some  things  in  a  jostU^t;  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  word 

yet  the  impremton  which  it  leaves  Is  that  FrancuM  does  not  absolutely  refer  to  the 

cf  oiie-«idfldiiest.     The  author  does  not  nation  of  the  par^,  but  rather  to  his 

•ooooBt  fbr  the  oootinued  distinction  rank,  as  opposed  to  debilior  pemma: 

between  the  Franks  and  Romans,  testi-  and,  consequently,  that  it  had  already 

fled  by  the  language  of  history  and  of  acquired  the  sense  of /reeawm  or /ree-tefw 

law.    Gamier  never  once  alludes  to  the  (liigenuus>  whldi  is  perhaps  its  strict 

BMBtstrHdngdrcaniBtance,  the  inequality  meaning.  DnCange,voc.Francu8,  quotes 

of  eonpoaltlon  for  homidde.  the  peassge  in  this  sense.    [Nora  IV.] 

To  retnm  to  the  words  oonviva  regis,  t  inter    Rosnanos   negoUa  causarmn 

it  teems  not  probable  that  they  should  Romanis  legibos  prsKiplmus  tennlnart. 

be  limited  to  those  who  actually  had  Ediet     Clotair.  1.     drc  660.     Balut. 

fcastcd  at  the  royal  table ;  they  naturaUy  OapituL  1 1.  p.  7. 

faobide  the  senatorial  funiUes,  one  of  »  Giannone,  L  iii.  c  S. 

idMBi  would  receive  that  honour  if  he  *  Hist   de   Languedoc,  t  I.  p.  342 

ahfsold  present  himself  at  court.  Heineocins,  Hint.  Juris  Qerman.  c  L  a  li 
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not  entirely  lost  in  that  of  Frenchman,  nor  had  the  sepa- 
ration of  ^eir  laws  ceased,  even  in  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Loire,  till  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne/  Ulti- 
mately, however,  tiie  feudal  cnstomB  of  succession,  which 
depended  upon  principles  quite  remote  from  those  of  the 
civil  law,  and  the  rights  of  territorial  justice  which  the 
barons  came  to  possess,  contributed  to  extirpate  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  in  that  part  of  France.  But  in  the 
south,  from  whatever  cause,  it  survived  the  revolutiouB 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  thus  arose  a  leading  division  of 
that  kingdom  into  pays  coutumiers  and  pays  du  droit  icrit  ; 
the  former  r^ulated  by  a  vast  variety  of  ancient  usages, 
the  latter  by  the  civil  law."  " 

The  kingdom  of  Clovis  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
provtodoi  districts,  each  under  the  government  of  a  count, 
government  a  name  farnilin-r  to  Romau  subjects,  by  whicli 
FvSch  ihey  rendered  the  graf  of  the  Gennans."  The 
fimpin,       authority  of  this  officer  extended  over  all  the 

r  Soger,  in  his  Life  of  Louis  VL.  tmm  However,  the  distinction  of  men  $t> 

the  exprettlon,  lex  Salica  (Recueil  des  cording  to  their  Uws  wss  preserved  tar 

Hlstoriens,  t  xlL  p.  34);  and  I  have  many  centuries,  both  In  France  and  Italy, 

some  recollection  of  having  met  with  the  A  Judicial  proceeding  of  the  year  Wa, 

like  words  in  other  writings  of  as  modem  published  by  the  historians  of  Langnedoc 

a  date.    But  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  (L  11.  Appendix,  p.  66).  prores  that  the 

original  Salio  code  was  meant  by  this  Roman.  Gothic,  and  Salic  codes  wet% 

phrase,  which  may  have  been  appUed  to  then  kept  perfiectly  separate,  and  that 

the  local  feudal  customs.    The  capltu-  there  were  distinct  Judges  fcr  the  three 

Uries   of  Charlemagne   are  frequently  nationSi     The  Gothic  Uw  is  referred  to 

termed  lex  Sallca.    Many  of  theae  are  as  an  existing  authority  In  a  charter  of 

copied  from  the  Theodosian  code.  IQYO.    Idem,  till.  p.  274;  De  Maroa. 

*  This  division  is  very  ancient,  being  Marca  Hlspanica,  p.  1169.    Women  in 

found  in  the  edict  of  Pistes,  under  Charles  lUly  upon  marriage  usually  changed 

the  Bald,  In  864 ;  where  we  read,  in  illis  their  hiw  and  adopted  that  of  their  hii»> 

Yegionibus,  qua   legem  Romanam  se-  band,  returning  to  their  own  in  widow- 

quuntur.    (Recueil  des  Hlstoriens,  t  viL  hood ;  but  to  this  there  are  exception& 

p.  664.)    Montesquieu  thinks  that  the  Charters  are  found  as  late  as  the  tweUlh 

Roman  law  fell  Into  disuse  In  the  north  century  with  the  expression,  qui  pv^ 

of  Fiance  on  account  of  the  superior  fessus  sum  lege  Longobardlcft  [ant]  lege 

advantages,  particularly  In  point  of  com-  Sallci  [aut]  lege  Alemannorum  vivera. 

position  for  offences,  annexed  to  the  Salic  But  soon  afterwards  the  distinctions  weic 

law ;  while  that  of  the  Visigoths  being  entirely  lost,  partly  through  the  prev** 

more  equal,  the   Romans  under  their  lenoe  of  the  Roman  law.  and  partly 

government  had  no  inducement  to  quit  through  the  multitude  of  local  statutes 

*  their  o«D  code.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxviiL  in  the  Italisn  citiea   Muratori.  Antiqui- 

c.  4.)    But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tales  ItallM  Dissertat  33 ;  Dn  Osnge^  t. 

Visigoths  bad  any  peculiar  code  of  laws  Lex.   Helnecdua,   Historla  Jorii  Ger- 

till  after  their  expulsion  firam  the  king-  manld,  c.  iL  a  61.    [Nora  V.] 

dom  of  Toulouse.    They  then  retained  *■  The  word  gr<tf  was  not  always  equK 

orJy  a  smaU  strip  of  territory  In  France,  valent  to  oomet ;  it  took  in  some  ooon* 

Pbout  Narboiue  and  MontpelUer.  tries,  as  In  England,  the  fom  ger^a,  aad 
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inhabitants,  as  well  Franks  as  natiTes.  It  was  his  duty 
to  administer  justice,  to  preserve  tranquillity,  to  oolleot 
the  royal  revenues,  and  to  lead,  when  required,  the  free 
proprietors  into  the  field.*"  The  title  of  a  dnke  implied 
a  lugher  dignity,  and  commonly  gave  authority  over 
several  counties.'  These  offices  were  originally  con- 
ferred during  pleasure ;  but  the  claim  of  a  son  to  succeed 
his  father  woald  often  he  found  too  plausible  or  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected,  and  it  is  nighly  probable 
that,  even  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  these  provincial 
governors  had  laid  the  foundations  of  that  independence 
which  was  destined  to  change  the  countenance  of  Europe."* 

stood  for  the  vfeeeomct  or  theilfl;  the  onnr  H mmnoliii  under  Ckmtmn.   Thie 

GovBt  (Mr  eldennen'i  deputy.    Some  have  U  probable  too  tnm  BnaJogy.  The  petrl- 

dcriTcd  It  tram  grau,  on  the  hypothesis  clan  was  the  hl^est  offloer  in  the  Roman 

that  the  elden  presided  in  the  German  empire  fitim  the  thne  of  Oonstantine,  and 

MKmblies.  we  know  how  much  the  Frudcs  them- 

^  Marenlfl  FormnUe,  L  i.  32.  selvcsp  and  still  more  their  Oaulish  sab- 

•  HoDaid,  the  learned   translator  of  Jects,  affected  to  Imitate  the  style  of  the 

Littleton  (Andens  Loiz  des  Fntn^is,  imperial  court 

L  L  p.  6),  sapposes  these  titles  to  have       This  ofBce  wss,  ss  ftr  as  I  recollect, 

been  applied  indifferently.  But  the  con-  oonfbied  to  the  kingdom  of  Bturgondy ; 

trary  is  easily  proved,  and  especially  t^  but  the  Franks  of  this  kingdom  may  have 

•  Uneof  FortonatoSt-qnotedbyDuCange  borrowed  it  from  the  Buignndians,  as 

snd  others.  the  latter  did  from  the  empire.    Mar- 

Qoi  modo  dal  Comltla^  det  tibi  Jma  cnlftis  gives  a  form  for  the  grant  of  the 

J>titta»  office  of  patrician,  which  seems  to  have 

The  eanse  of  HL  Bbnazd'B  error  may  differed  only  in  local  extent  of  aathorl^ 

perhaps  be  worthnotlcin^  Intheabove-  from  that  of  a  duke  or  a  ooont,  which 

dted  Ibrm  of  Maimlftas,  a  pneedeHt  (in  was  the  least  of  the  three ;  as  the  same 

law  langoage)  Is  given  for  the  appoint-  formula  expressing  their  ftmctions  is  snf^ 

nent  of  a  duke,  ooont,  or  patrician.  The  fldoitforalL 

material  port  being  the  same,  it  was  only       ^  That  the  oflloes  of  ooant  and  dnke 

necessary  to  >tIX  tip  tAe  blankt,  as  we  were  originally  bnt  temporary  may  be 

should  coll  it,  hf  inserting  the  proper  inferred  tram  several  passages  in  Gregory 

designation  of  office.     It  is  expressed  of  Tours;  ss  L  v.  c  37,  L  viii.  c  18.   Bnt 

therefore,  actionem  eomitaiut,  dueatutt  it  seems  by  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni, 

chU  ptUHeiatui  in  pago  tZfo,  qnam  ant^  c  39,  that  the  hereditary  snoceasion  of 

ce$mtr  turn  iUt  usque  nunc  visas  est  their  dukes  was  tolerably  established  at 

eglsse,  tibi  sgendum  regendumque  com-  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 

misslmtB.    Montesquieu  hss  ftllen  Into  when  their  code  wss  promulgated.    The 

a  rfmllar  mistake  (L  xzx.  c.  16),  foiget-  Bavarians  chose  their  own  dukes  cut  of 

tfng  for  a  moment.  Hke  Rouard,  tliat  one  fomily,  as  is  declared  in  their  laws ; 

these  Instrmnents  in  Msrculfus  were  not  tit  IL  c  I,  and  c.  30.  (Undebrog.  Codex 

reeonls  of  real  transactions,  hot  general  Legnm  Antlquaimn.)  This  the  emperor 

fenns  for  ftiture  occasion.  Henry  IL  conHrms:   Nonne  sdtls  (he 

The  office  of  patrloisn  Is  rather  more  says).  Bi^Juarlos  ab  initio  ducem  eUgendi 

oliBcnrei    It  seems  to  have  nesriy  oorre-  Ilberam   habere  potestatcm?    (Ditmar, 

^Kmded  with  what  was  afterwards  called  apud  Sdmildt,  HisL  des  AUemands,  i.  li. 

flUTDrof  the  palace,  and  to  have  implied  p.  404.)     Indeed  the  ootisent  of  these 

Urn  mmmand  of  all  the  royal  forces.  German  provincial  nations,  if  I  may  osc 

MBck  at  least  were  CsImis  fd  his  sue-  the  expression,  ssems  to  have  besnalwiUt 
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The  Lombard  dukes,  those  especially  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento,  acquired  very  early  an  hereditary  right  of 
goYeming  their  provinces,  and  that  kingdom  became  a 
sort  of  federal  aristocracy.' 
The  'throne  of  France  was  always  filled  by  the  royal 
house  of  Meroveus.  However  complete  we  may 
^^"^  imagine  the  elective  rights  of  the  Franks,  it  is 
FnnKiii  clear  that  a  fundamental  law  restrained  them 
monarchj.  ^  ^^  family.  Such,  indeed,  had  been  the 
monarchy  of  their  ancestors  the  Germans;  such  long 
continued  to  be  those  of  Spain,  of  England,  and  perhaps 
of  aU  European  nations.  The  reigning  family  was  im- 
mutable; but  at  every  vacancy  the  heir  awaited  the 
confirmation  of  a  popular  election,  whether  that  were  a 
substantial  privilege  or  a  meie  ceremony.  Exceptions, 
however,  to  the  lineal  succession  are  rare  in  the  history 
of  any  oountry,  unleas  where  an  infant  heir  was  thought 
unfit  to  rule  a  nation  of  freemen.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  a  system  of  constitutional  laws  rigidly  observed 
in  ages  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  Those  antiquaries 
who  have  maintained  the  most  opposite  theories  upon 
such  points  are  seldom  in  want  of  particular  instances  to 
support  their  respective  conclusions.' 

raqairadtM  in  Ml  independent  monardiy.  »  strlct^heradltary  deaoent  ^tifbmpms 

Ditaukr,achTonlclerof  the  tenth  centniy,  haps  sufilciently  dlstingoiabei  acta  of 

aayi  that  Eckard  was  made  duke  of  violence  from  thoae  of  right*  nor  oheervcs 

Thoringia  totlus  popnll  consenso.  Pfeffel,  the  changes  in  the  Frendi  constitotko 

Ahr^  Ghronologique,  t  i.  p.  184.    With  between  Clovla  and  Chllderic  IIL 
tmped  to  France,  properly  so  called,  or       It  would  now  be  admitted  faj  the 

the  kingdoms  of  Neustrla  and  Burgundy,  majority  of  French  antiquaries,  thai  Ike 

itmaybeleneasy  to  prove  the  existence  nearest  heir  would  not  have  a  atrtarli^t 

of  heraditaiy  offices  under  the  Merovin-  to  the  throne ;  but  if  he  were  of  fUl  sige 

giana.  Bat  the  feebleness  of  their  govern-  and  in  lineal  descent,  his  ezpectattoB 

mftnt  makes  it  probable  that  so  natural  would  be  sudi  as  to  constitute  a  moral 

a^ystemof  dt8oi^ganiaatl<m  had  not&iled  claim  never  to  be  defisated  or  oontestcd, 

to  ensoe.    The  Helvetian  counts  appear  provided  no  impediment,  snch  as  his  ml- 

to  have  been  nearly  independent  as  early  nority  or  weakneos  of  mind,  stood  In  fbs 

as  this  period.    (Planta's  Hist,  of  the  way.    After  the  middle  of  the  tevcntb 

fleivetlc  Oonfederacy,  chap,  i.)  century  the  mayors  of  the  palace  selected 

•  Oiannone,  L  iv.    [Notk  VI.]  whom  they  would.    As  it  is  still  ctenr 

t  Hotfcoman  (Franoo-Gallia,  c.  vl)  and  from  history  that  the  OsrlovingiaB  Unp 

BouUinvllUers  (Etat  de  la  France)  seem  did  not  aasome  the  erown  without  •■ 

to  consider  the  cromn  as  absolutely  eleo*  election,  we  may  more  probably  aoppoie 

dve.    The  Abbtf  Vertot  (Mdmoires  de  this  to  have  been  the  aodentconstltBtioB. 

I'Acad.  des  Inecriptions,  L  Iv.)  maintains  The  paangies  in  Oregory  of  Toon  whkk 

a  Umited  rig^t  of  election  within  the  look  Like  a  mere  hereditary  sacoeasloB 

.  reigning  fiunily.  M.  de  Foncemagne  (L  L  snch  as,  QuatuorJiUi  rtgrntm  aoc^mU 

and  L  vllL  of  the  same  collection)  asserts  «t  i$U€r  m  aquA  kmet  dMdamt,  di»  nsA 
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CloTifl  was  a  leader  of  barbarians,  who  respected  Lis 
valour  and  the  rank  which  they  had  given  Ltan^ 
bim,  but  were  incapable  of  servile  feelings,  and  autborii7 
jealous  of  their  common  as  weU  as  individual  ®^^^*^ 
rights.     In  order  to  appreciate  the  power  which  he 
possessed,  it  has  been  customary  with  French  writers  to 
bring  forward  the  well<known  story  of  the  vase  y^g^  ^t 
ofSoissons.   When  the  plunder  taken  in  Clevis's  Soianng. 
invasion  of  Gaul  was  set  out  in  this  place  for  distribution, 
he  begged  for  himself  a  precious  vessel  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Bheims.     The  army  having  expressed  their 
willingness  to  consent,  "  You  shall  have  nothing  here,** 
exclaimed  a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle-axe,  *'  but 
what  fidls  to  your  share  by  lot."    Clovis  took  the  vessel 
without  marking  any  resentment,  but  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, next  year,  of  revenging  himself  by  the  death  of 
the  soldier.     The  whole  behaviour  of  Clovis  appears  to 
be  that  of  a  barbarian  chief,  not  daring  to  withdraw  any- 
thing from  the  rapacity,  or  to  chastise  the  rudeness,  of 
his  followers. 

But  if  such  was  the  liberty  of  the  Franks  when  they 
first  became  conquerors  of  Gaul,  we  have  good  p^^^  ^^ 
reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not  long  preserve  the  ungi 
it.     A  people  not  very  numerous  spread  over  *™^**"^ 
the  spacious  provinces  of  Gaul,  wherever  lands  were 
assigned  to  or  seized  by  them.    It  became  a  burden  to 
attend  those  general   assemblies  of  the  nation  which 
were  annually  convened  in  the  month  of  March,  to 
deliberate  upon  public  business,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  a 
muster  of  military  strength.     After  some  time  it  appears 
that  these  meetings  drew  together  only  the  bishops,  and 

cardiule  a  popalar  election,  which  he  obtain  the  pope's  sanction  before  he  ven- 

woold  consider  a  mere  fonnall^,  and  tared  to  depoee  the  Merovingian  prince, 

vliich  in  thai  case  most  have  been  little  obscure  and  despfaed  as  be  was."  (Eesais 

mm.  sar  I'Hlst  de  France,  p.  298.)  Bat  sorely 

I  must  admit,  bowerer,  that  M.Gnlx«)t,  this  Is  not  to  the  point    ChlldericIlL 

wliose  antbority  is  deserredlj  so  hl|^  was  a  reigning  Idng;  and,  besldss  this, 

gives  man  wel^t  to  lineal  inherltanoe  the  qaestion  is  bj  no  means  as  to  the 

tium  many  otben  have  done;  and  oonse*  rlgiht  of  the  Meroringlan  ihmily  to  thi. 

qnenUj  treats  the  phrases  of  hlstorlana  throne,  which  no  one  dispatss,  but  as  tn 

sriniilng  to  Imply  a  choice  by  the  peo-  that  of  the  nearest  heir.    The  case  was 

pie  as  merely  recognitions  of  a  legal  the  same  with  the  second  dynasty.    The 

right.    *  The  principle  of  hereditary  Franks  bound  themselves  to  the  fiunll« 

right,"  be  says,  **  most  have  been  deeply  of  Pepia.  not  to  any  one  heir  within  it 
iBptaolad  when  Pepia  was  teced  to 
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^ose  inveeted  with,  civil  offices.'  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Graul,  having  little  notion  of  political  liberty,  were 
nnlikely  to  resist  the  most  tyrannical  conduct.  Many 
of  them  became  officers  of  state,  and  advisers  of  the 
sovereign,  whose  ingenuity  might  teach  maTimfl  of  des- 
potism unknown  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  We  shall 
scarcely  wrong  the  bishops  by  suspecting  them  of  more 
pliable  courtliness  than  was  natural  to  the  long-haired 
warriors  of  Clovis.^  Yet  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Franks  were  themselves  instrumental  in  this  change  of 
their  government.  The  court  of  the  Merovingian  longs 
was  orowded  with  followers,  who  have  been  plausibly 
derived  from  those  of  the  German  chie&  described  by 
Tacitus;  men  forming  a  distinct  and  elevated  class  in 
the  state,  and  known  by  the  titles  of  Fidelea,  Leudes, 
and  Antrustiones.  They  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
king,  upon  their  admission  into  that  rank,  and  were  com- 
monly remimerated  with  gifts  of  land.  Under  different 
appellations  we  find,  as  some  antiquaries  think,  this 
class  of  courtiers  in  tlie  early  records  of  Lombardy  and 
England.  The  general  name  of  Vassals  (from  Gtoas^  a 
Celtic  word  for  a  servant)  is  applied  to  them  in  every 
country.^  fiy  the  assistance  of  these  faithful  supporters 
it  has  been  bought  that  the  regal  authority  of  Clevis's 
successors  was  insured.^  However  this  may  be,  the 
annals  of  his  more  immediate  descendants  exhibit  a 
course  of  oppression,  not  merely  displayed,  as  will  often 


t  Dabot,  L  liL  p.  327 ;  Mably,  Obaerv.  This  name  tbey  did  not  acqnire,  ori- 

nr  rHistolre  de  Fnmoe,  L  L  c  3.  ginaUy*  by  pnwwinc  benefloei ;  but 

b  QregoTy  of  Tonra,  thraos^ioat  his  xmtber,  bj  belog  VMSftls  or  •erranti,  be> 

history,  talks  of  the  n^al  power  in  the  came  the  otject  of  beneficiary  donations 

tone  of  Louis  XIV.'s  court    If  we  were  In  one  of  Marcalftu's  preccdenti,  L  L 

obliged  (0  belteTe  all  we  read,  even  the  f.  18,  we  have  the  fonn  by  whkh  ao 

vaae  of  Soiasons  would  bear  witness  to  Antrusticn  was  created.    See  Du  Csoie, 

the  obedience  of  the  Franks.  under  these  several  words,  and  llum^ 

i  The  Oasindi  of  Italy  and  the  Anglo-  tori's  thirteenth  dissertation  on  Italiaa 

Saxon  royal  Thane  appear  to  oorreqxmd.  Antiquities.    The  Oaxdingi  aometimea 

more  or  less,  to  the  Antnutionsof  Franoe.  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Vlaigotha  do 

The  word  Thane,  however,  as  will  be  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  deecriptioD. 
seen  in  another  chapter,  was  need  in  a       k  Boantua  ....  valUtua  indomosoa, 

very  extensive  sense,  and  comprehended  ab  hominibus  regis  Interfectos  est.  Qrc^ 

all  free  proprletois  of  land.    That  of  Tar.  L  viiL  c.  11.    A  few  spirited  m* 

Levdet  seems  to  imply  only  saljectioQ,  taineis  were  suffideni  to  executa  the 

and  is  frequently  H»plied  to  the  whole  mandatea  of  arbitrary  power  among  s 

body  of  a  nation,  as  well  as,  in  a  stricter  barbaioos  disnnitod  people 
Bi-nse,  io   the  king's  personal  vasaals. 
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happen  among  tinoivilized  people,  thougli  free,  in  acts  oi 
private  injustice,  but  in  such  general  tyranny  as  is 
jncompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  real  checks  upon 
the  sovereign." 

But  befpre  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the 
of  this  line  had  Mien  into  that  contempt-  D^meney 
ible  state  which  has  been  described  in  the  last  of^royai 
chapter.  The  mayoiB  of  the  palace,  who  from  jS^ors  or 
mere  of&cers  of  the  cotirt  had  now  become  mas-  ^«  p*^***- 
ters  of  the  kingdom,  were  elected  by  the  Fianks,  not  indeed 
the  whole  body  of  that  nation,  but  the  provincial  govenxors 
and  considerable  proprietors  of  land."  Some  inequality 
there  probably  existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  parti- 
tion of  estates,  and  this  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  common  changes  of  property,  by  the  rapine  of  those 
savage  times,  and  by  royal  munificence.  Thus  arose 
that  landed  aristocracy  which  became  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  during  man}' 
centuries,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  great  distinction,  both  from 
the  despotism  of  Asia,  and  the  equality  of  republican 
governments. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  origin  of 
nobility  in  France,  which  might  perhaps  h©  >,  j^„ 
settled,  or  at  least  better  understood,  by  fixing     ^    ^' 
our  conception  of  the  term.     In  our  modem  acceptation 
it  is  usually  taken  to  imply  certain  distinctive  privileges 
in  the  political  order,  inherent  in  the  blood  of  the 

*  Tills  la  moceftdlydiacoHed  InNoiB   gether changed. 

YIL  It  mlg^t  even  be  BOimlsed  that  the 

*  The  revolittian  which  miiied  Brnne-  crown  was  considered  as  more  elective 
hmt  was  brought  about  b7  the  defection  than  before.  The  author  of  Gesta  Regun 
of  her  chief  nobles,  eqiedallyWamachar,  Francomm.  an  old  chronicler  who  lived 
mayor  of  Anstrasia.  Upon  Clotaire  IL's  in  those  times,  changes  his  form  of  ex- 
Tlctorj  over  her  he  was  compelled  to  re-  pressing  a  king's  accession  from  that  of 
ward  these  adherents  at  the  expense  of  the  Clotaire  IL  Of  the  earlier  kings  be  says 
monaidiy.  Wamachar  was  made  mayor  only,  rognnm  receplu  But  of  Clotaire, 
of  BorgoDdy,  with  an  oath  from  the  king  Frand  qnoque  praxUctum  Clotairium 
ower  to  dlspoeseas  hhxL  (fVedegarins,  regem  parvulmn  supra  se  in  regnmn  sta- 
e.  42.)  In  629  the  nobility  of  Burgundy  tuerunt.  Again,  of  the  accession  of  Dago* 
deeUned  to  elect  a  mayor,  which  seems  bert  I. :  Austrasii  Frand  superiores,  con- 
to  have  been  oonridered  as  their  right  gregati  in  unum,  Dagobertum  supra  ee  in 
Fhm  this  time  nothing  was  done  without  regnum  stotuunL  In  another  place,  De 
tbir  mnsspt  of  the  aristocracy.  Untoas  oedente  praafiito  rege  Clodoveo,  Frand 
we  ascribe  all  to  the  different  ways  of  Clotairium  seniorem  pnenun  ex  tribur 
thinkliig  in  Ofegory  and  Fttdegartus,  the  sibl  regem  statuerunt  Several  other  in- 
one  a  Roman  Ushopb  the  other  a  Frank  stances  might  be  quoted. 

or  BugBBMUaDt  the  novsninent  was  altcH 
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possessor,  and  consequently  not  transfetable  like  Ihose 
which  property  confers.  Limited  to  this  sense,  nobilify, 
I  conceive,  was  unknown  to  the  conquerors  of  Gkiul  tfll 
long  after  the  downfall  of  the  Boman  empire.  They  felt, 
no  doubt,  the  common  prejudice  of  mankind  in  &Yoi2r 
of  those  whose  ancestry  is  conspicuous,  when  compared 
with  persons  of  obscure  birth.  This  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  nobility,  and  perfectly  distinguishable  from 
the  possession  of  exclusive  civil  rights.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Boman  republio 
will  recollect  an  instance  of  the  difference  between  these 
two  species  of  hereditary  distinction,  in  the  patricn  and 
the  nobUes.  Though  I  do  not  think  that  the  tribes  of 
German  origin  paid  so  much  regard  to  genealogy  as 
some  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  nations  (else  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  greatest  houses  would  not  have  been. so 
enveloped  in  doubt  as  we  find  them),  there  are  abundant 
traces  of  the  respect  in  which  families  of  known  antiquity 
were  held  among  them." 

But  the  essential  distinction  of  ranks  in  France,  per- 
haps also  in  Spain  and  Lombardy,  was  foimded  upc»n 
the  possession  of  land,  or  upon  civil  employment.  The 
aristocracy  ef  wealth  preceded  that  of  birth,  which 
indeed  is  still  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  other  for  its 
importance.  A  Frank  of  large  estate  was  styled  a  noble ; 
if  he  wasted  or  was  despoiled  of  his  wealth,  his  descend- 
ants fell  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  new 
possessor  became  noble  in  his  istead.  Families  were 
noble  by  descent,  because  they  were  rich  by  the  same 
means.  Wealth  gave  them  power,  and  power  gave  them 
pre-eminence.  But  no  distinction  was  made  by  the 
Salic  or  Lombard  codes  in  the  composition  for  homicide, 
the  great  test  of  political  station,  except  in  favour  of 

"  The  antlqnlty  of  French  nobility  is  many  proofr.    It  seemi  to  have  been  a 

maintained  temperately  by  Schmidt,  Hist  recommendatioD  in  the  choice  of  bldiopa. 

dee   Allemands,   t  L   p.  361,  and  with  (Marcnlfl  FonnnUe,  L  t.  c  4,  cnm  notli 

acrimony  by  Montesqnien,   Esprit  dee  Bignonli,  in  Balaiii  Oapitalaribna.)    It 

Loix,   L  XXX.  c.  25.     Neither  of  them  was  probably  much  conaidend  Id  oon- 

proves  any  more  than  1  have  admitted,  ferring  dignities.     Fred^garins  laya  of 

The  expression  of  Lndovlcus  Pins  to  his  Protadlns,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Bra» 

2k«edman,   Rex   fecit  te  libenun,  non  hant,  Qnoecanque  geoere  nobtles  KfHV 

nobilem ;  quod  impoesiblle  est  poet  liber-  riebat.   totos  hnmlliare  oonabator,  tit 

tatem,  is  very  intelligible,  without  Ima-  nnllus  reperiretnr.  qui  grsdnni,  qvcn 

gining  a  privileged  class.   Of  the  practicsl  arripuerat,  potuisset  aasunmpa.    [Non 

regard  paid  to  birth,  indeed,  there  are  VII LI 
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the  kixig*8  TttBBalg.  It  seeniB,  however,  by  some  of  the 
barbario  oodee,  those  namely  of  the  Burgnndiana,  Yisi- 
f^ths,  Saxona,  and  the  English  oolonj  of  the  latter 
nation,'  that  the  free  men  were  ranged  by  them  into  two 
or  three  chynes,  and  a  differenoe  made  in  the  price  at 
which  their  lives  were  valued :  so  that  there  certainly 
eziated  the  elements  of  anstocrado  privileges,  if  we 
cannot  in  strictness  admit  their  completion  at  so  early  a 
period.  The  Antrastions  of  the  kmgs  of  the  Franks 
were  also  noble,  and  a  composition  was  paid  for  their 
mnrder,  treble  of  that  for  an  ordinarv  citizen ;  but  this 
was  a  personal,  not  an  hereditary  distinction.  A  link 
was  wanting  to  connect  their  eminent  privileges  with 
their  posterity;  and  this  link  was  to  be  supplied  by 
hereditary  benefices. 

Besides  the  lands  distributed  among  the  nation,  others 
were  rest-iVed  to  the  crown,  partly  for  the  sup-  j^god 
port  of  its  dignity,  and  partly  for  the  exercise  ^''^^ 
of  its  munificence.  These  are  called  fiscal  lands ;  ihey 
were  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
formed  ^e  most  regular  source  of  revenue."*  But  the 
greater  portion  of  them  were  granted  out  to  favoured 
subjects,  under  the  name  of  benefices,  the  nature  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  policy 
of  these  ages.  Benefices  were,  it  is  probable, 
most  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  professed  ^~'*°*^ 
courtiers,  the  Antrostiones  or  Leudes,  and  upon  the 
provincial  governors.  It  by  no  means  appears  that  any 
conditions  of  military  service  were  expressly  annexed  to 
these  grants :  but  it  may  justly  be  presumed  that  such 
favours  were  not  conferred  without  an  expectation  of 
some  return ;  and  we  read  both  in  law  and  history  that 
beneficiary  tenants  were  more  closely  connected  with 
the  crown  than  mere  alodial  proprietors.  "Whoever  pos- 
sessed a  benefice  was  expected  to  serve  his  sovereign  in 
the  field.  But  of  alodial  proprietors  only  the  owner  of 
three  mansi  was  called  upon  for  personal  service.   Where 

9  Leg.  BuTgnnd.  tit  26;  Le^  VMgoth.  «n ;  the  Ungi,  In  Joorneylng  to  dlSerant 

L  iL  L  3,  c.  4  (in  lindebrog.) ;  Da  Oog»,  partB  of  their  dominions,  took  np  tbdr 

vw.  AdaUngns,  NoUUb  ;  WlUdns,  Lec^  abode  In  them.    Charle^u^;ne  is  yery  ftill 

▲og.  Sax.  poMim.  In  his  diractloos  as  to  their  managmieiifc 

4  The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  are  Caiiitularia,  aj>.  7S7,  et  aUU.' 
•intlnQallj  mentioned  in  the  earjy  ^Tit- 
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there  were  three  possessors  of  smgle  mansi,  one  went  to 
the  army,  and  the  others  contributed  to  his  equipments* 
Such  at  least  were  the  regulations  of  Charlemagne,  whom 
I  cannot  believe,  with  Mably,  to  have  relaxed  the  obliga- 
tions of  military  attendance.  After  the  peace  of  CSoblentz, 
in  860,  Charles  the  Bald  restored  all  alodial  property 
belonging  to  his  subjects,  who  had  taken  part  against 
him,  but  not  his  own  beneficiary  grants,  which  they 
were  considered  as  having  forfeited. 
Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  -feudal 
Thetr  system  lay  it  down  that  benefices  were  on- 
extent  giually  precarious  and  revoked  at  pleasure  by 
the  sovereign;  that  they  were  afterwards  granted  for 
life ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  became  hereditary.  No 
satisfactory  proof,  however,  appeara  to  have  been  brought 
of  the  first  st£^e  in  this  progress."  At  least,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  beneficiary  grants  were  ever  considered 
as  resumable  at  pleasure,  unless  where  some  delinquency 
could  be  imputed  to  the  vassal.  It  is  possible,  though 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  documents  which  prove  it,  that 
benefices  may  in  some  instances  have  been  granted  for 
.a  term  of  years,  since  even  fie&  in  much  later  times 
were  occasionally  of  no  greater  extent.  Their  ordinal^ 
duration,  however,  was  at  least  the  life  of  the  possessor, 
after  which  they  reverted  to  the  fisc.^  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  hereditary  benefices 
under  the  first  race  of  French  kings.  The  codes  of  the 
Burgundians,  and  of  the  Yisigo^,  which  advert  to 
them,  are,  by  analogy,  witnesses  to  ^e  contiury.**  The 
precedents  given  in  the  forms  of  Marculfus  (about  660) 
for  the  grant  of  a  benefice  contain  very  full  terms. 


*'  Capital.  Gar.  Hag.  ^nn.  80t  and  812;  had,  in  his  time,  an  onqnestionable  i 

I  cannot  define  the  predae  area  of  a  don  aftei  the  death  of  its  original  bene- 

mansoB.    It  oonsiated,  according  to  Dn  fldary.    Hoc  tempore  et  Wandeltnna, 

Gange,  of  twelve  Jngera;  bnt  what  he  nntritor  Ghildeberti  regis  obiit;  eed  to 

meant  bj  a  Juger  1  know  not.  The  andent  locmn  ^ns  nnllos  est  sabrogatua,  eo  <iQOd 

Roman  Juger  waa  about  five-eighths  of  leglna  mater  coram  velit  propriam  b»> 

auacre;theFluialanarpentwasafoorth  beredefilio.  QuoKunquedtJiMeowkeniU, 

more  than  one.    This  would  make«  dif-  Jiid  juribut  tunt  reUaa,    Obiit  his  die* 

Cerenoe  an  two  to  one.  bos  Bodegssilns  dux  plenns  dlemm ;  sed 

•  \'S<yn  I7C.]  nlhU  de  fiKoltate  ^na-  fillis  minotom 

t  The  following  passage  tma  Gregoiy  est.  L  viiL  c.  22.    Qregoir's  work,  how* 

ef  Toots  seems  to  prove  that,  althoui^  ever,  does  not  go  fiulher  than  69ft. 

ions  woe  occasionallj  permitted  to  boo-  **  Leges  Bnigandionim,  tit  L;  LegM 

cecd  their  fkthers,  an  indulgence  which  Visigoth.  L  ▼.  tit  2. 
easily  grew  up  into  a  ri|^t  the  crown 
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^xtondkig  it  to  the  beiis  of  the  beneficiary.'  And  Mably 
has  plausibly  inferred  the  perpetuity  of  benefices,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  at 
Andely  in  587,  and  of  an  edict  of  Clotaire  II.  some 
years  later.'  We  can  hardly  doubt  at  least  that  children 
would  put  in  a  very  strong  claim  to  what  their  father 
had  enjoyed;  and  the  weakness  of  the  crown  in  the 
seventh  century  must  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  re- 
daim  its  property. 

A  natural  consequence  of  hereditary  benefices  was  that 
those  who  possessed  them  carved  out  portions  f^b-inrev- 
to  be  held  of  themselves  by  a  similar  tenure.  <>*t^i»- 
Abundant  proofs  of  this  custom,  best  known  by  the  name 
of  snb-infeudation,  occur  even  in  the  capitulcuies  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  At  a  later  period  it  became 
universal ;  and  what  had  begun  perhaps  thix>ugh  ambi- 
tion or  pride  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity.  In  that 
dissolution  of  all  law  which  ensued  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  the  powerful  leaders,  constantly  engaged 
in  domestic  warfiBu:^,  placed  their  chief  dependency  upon 
men  whom  they  attached  by  gratitude,  and  bound  by 
strong  conditions.  The  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had 
taken,  the  homage  which  they  had  paid  to  the  sovereign, 
they  exacted  from  their  own  vassals.  To  render  military 
service  became  the  essential  obligation  which  the  tenant 
of  a  benefice  undertook ;  and  out  of  those  ancient  grants, 
now  become  for  .the  most  part  hereditary,  there  grew  up 
in  the  tenth  century,  both  in  name*  and  reality,  the 
system  of  feudal  tenures.' 

*  Hafcutt   form.  xiL  tad  xiv.  L  L  colpk  fubUtun  est,  andientiA  habitft  rei- 

Tfafs  precedent  was  in  uae  down  to  the  tauretar.    Et  de  eo  quod  per  mnnlfloen- 

elerenth  centary ;  Its  expressions  recur  jUas  pneoedentiam  regnm  annsqtdaqaa 

in  almost  every  diarter.    The  earliest  usque  ad  tranaltom  glorloan  memoria 

twafaMw^a  I  have  seen  of  an  actual  grant  domini  Cfalothacharii  regis  possedit,  cum 

to  a  prlTate  person  is  of  Charlemagne  to  securltate  posrideat ;  et  quod  exlnde  flde- 

oos  John,  in  795.    Baluzli  Capitularia,  Ubus  personis  ablatnm  est.  de  prasenti 

t.  IL  p.  1400.  Tedpiat    Foedus  AndeUacan,  in  QTagor. 

r  Qnicqnid  uitelkti  reges  eoelesils  ant  Turou.  L  Iz.  c.  20- 

Uelfbw  snis  contulenmt,  aut  adhuc  con-  Quatcunque   ecclesift  Tel  clerids  vcl 

An*  com  JustltlA    )eo  propltiaate  vo-  quibualibet  personis  a  gloriosiB  memoriis 

Inerint,  stabilifer  euoaeryetur;  et  quic-  prsefiitis  principlbus  mnnlflcentiB  largi- 

yrti  QDlcnique  fidellum   in   utriustiue  tate  oollatsB  sunt,  omni  flrmltate  perdu* 

ngno  per  legem  et  Jastitiam  redhibetur,  rent    Edict  Chlotachar  I.  vel  poUua  IL 

BoUurn  ei  pn^fudidum  pouatur,  sed  lioeat  in  Recueil  des  Historlens,  t  tr.  p^  lift. 

iw  debitaa  poosidere  atque  recipere.    Et  '  FNora  X.} 
d  aliquid  onietdque  per  intexregua  sins 

VOL,  L  ^ 
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ThiB  revolution  was  accompanied  by  another  stiU  more 
UaurpaUon  i^portant.  The  provincial  govemoTs,  the  dukes 
{yfpmviiiciai  and  connts,  to  whom  we  may  add  the  maiquiBes 
gpveniorB.  ^j.  margraves  intrusted  with  the  custody  of 
the  frontiers,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  public  measures 
after  the  decline  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  Charle- 
magfke,  duly  jealous  of  their  ascendency,  checked  it  by 
suffering  the  duchies  to  expire  without  renewal,  by 
granting  very  few  counties  hereditarily,  by  removing 
the  administration  of  justice  &om  the  hands  of  the  counts 
into  those  of  his  own  itinerant  judges,  and,  if  we  are 
not  deceived  in  his  policy,  by  elevating  the  ecclesiastical 
order  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility.  Even  in 
his  time,  the  faults  of  the  coimts  are  the  constant  theme 
of  the  capitularies ;  their  dissipation  and  neglect  of  duty, 
their  oppression  of  the  poorer  proprietors,  and  their 
artful  attempts  to  appropriate  the  crown  lands  situated 
within  their  territory.'  K  Charlemagne  was  unable  to 
redress  those  evils,  how  much  must  they  have  increased 
under  his  posterity  I  That  great  prince  seldom  gave  more 
than  one  county  to  the  same  person ;  and  as  they  were 
generally  of  moderate  size,  co-extensive  with  episcopal 
dioceses,  there  was  less  danger,  if  this  policy  had  been 
followed,  of  th6ir  becoming  independent.**  But  Louis 
the  Debonair,  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  Charles  the 
Bald,  allowed  several  counties  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same 
person.  The  possessors  constantly  aimed  at  acquiring 
private  estates  within  the  limits  of  their  chaise,  and 
thus  both  rendered  themselves  formidable,  and  assumed 
a  land  of  patrimonial  right  to  thoir  dignities.  By  a 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a.d.  877,  the  succession 
of  a  son  to  tlie  father's  county  appears  to  be  recognised 
as  a  known  usage."  In  the  next  century  there  followed 
an  entire  prostration  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
counts  usurped  their  govermnents  as  little  sovereignties, 
with  the  domains  and  all  regalian  rights,  subject  only  to 

"  Capltiilaria  Gar.  Mag.  ei  Lud.  Pli  This  is  a  qnesUoxiabte  point,  and  most 

paasim  \  Schmidt,  Hist  des  Allemands,  French  a&tiqnaries  consider  this  famovM 

L  iL  p.  158 ;  Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlem.  capitulary  as  the  foundation  of  an  here- 

L  lii.  p.  118.  ditary  right  in  counties.    I  am  inclined 

b  Vaissette,  Hist  de  Langnedoc,  t  L  to  think  that  there  was  at  least  a  practice 

pk  687,  Ton,  and  not  87.  of  snocession  which  is  implied  ajid  gum 

«  HalosU  CaiHCnlAria,  t  ii.  p.  263.  269.  ranteed  by  thb  proYWon.  [Notb  VLj 
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tlie  feudal  superiority  of  the  king.*  They  now  added  the 
name  of  the  county  to  their  own,  and  their  wives  took 
the  appellation  of  countess.*  In  Italy  the  independence 
of  the  dukes  was  still  more  complete ;  and  although  Otho 
the  Great  and  his  descendants  kept  a  stricter  rein  over 
those  of  Germany,  yet  we  find  Ihe  great  fiefs  of  their 
empire,  throughout  the  tenth  century,  granted  almost 
invariably  to  tibe  male  and  even  female  heirs  of  the  last 
possessor. 

Meanwhile,  the  alodial  proprietors,  who  had  hitherto 
formed  the  strength  of  the  state,  fell  into  a 
much  worse  condition.  They  were  exposed  to  SSSf  toto 
the  rapacity  of  the  counts,  who,  whether  as  feudal 
magistrates  and  goyemors,  or  as  overbearing  '™"™- 
lords,  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  harass  them.  Eveiy 
district  was  exposed  to  continual  hostilities ;  sometimes 
ftom  a  foreign  enemy,  more  often  from  the  owners  of 
cafitles  and  fastnesses,  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  under 
pretence  of  resisting  the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  served 
the  purposes  of  private  war.  Against  such  a  system  of 
rapiae  the  militaiy  compact  of  lord  and  vassal  was  the 
only  efiectual  shield ;  its  essence  was  the  reciprocity  of 
service  and  protection.  But  an  insulated  alodialist  had 
no  support;  his  fortunes  were  strangely  changed  since 
he  claimed,  at  least  in  right,  a  share  in  the  legislation  of 
his  country,  and  could  compare  with  pride  his  patri- 
moiiial  fields  with  the  temporary  benefices  of  the  crown. 
Without  law  to  redress  his  injuries,  without  the  royal 
power  to  support  his  right,  he  had  no  course  left  but  to 
compromise  with  oppression,  and  subject  himself,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  a  feudal  lord.  During  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  it  appears  that  alodial  lands  iif 
Prance  had  chiefly  become  feudal :  that  is,  they  had  been 
surrendered  by  their  proprietors,  and  received  back  again 
upon  the  feudal  conditions ;  or  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
the  owner  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself 
the  man  or  vassal  of  a  suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an 
original  grant  which  had  never  existed.'    Changes  of  the 

d  It  aiipeaTs,  b^  the  record  of  a  process  *  Valssette,  Hbt  de  Laoguedoc,'  t  L 

Id  918,  that  the  counts  of  Toulouse  had  p.  688,  and  inftii,  t.  ii.  p.  S8»  109,  and 

already  so  far  usnrped  the  rights  of  their  Appendix,  p.  56. 

•oivereign  as  to  claim  an  estate  on  the  '  Hist  de  Languedoc,  t.  U.  p.  109.    It 

grmmd  of  its  being  a  royal  benefice.  Hist  must  be  coafeased  that  there  do  not  oocor 

4e  LiDgaedoc  t  IL  Appen.  p.  69.  so  many  specific  instances  of  this  ooovtr 

M  2 
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same  nature,  thougli  not  perliaps  so  extensive,  or  so 
distinotly  to  be  traced,  topk  place  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
Yet  it  wonld  be  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  fendal  system  has  been  unlimited;  in  a  great 
part  of  France  alodial  tenures  always  subsisted ;  and 
many  estates  in  the  empire  were  of  the  saz<ie  descrip- 
tion.* 

There  are,  however,  vestiges  of  a  very  universal  cus- 
tom distinguishable  from  the  feudal  tenure  of 
penonai  land,  though  so  analogous  to  it  that  it  seems 
«^|™*»*"  to  have  nearly  escaped  the  notice  of  antiquaries. 
From  this  silence  of  other  writers,  and  the  great 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  notice 
what  several  passages  in  ancient  laws  and  instruments 
concur  to  prove,  that,  besides  the  relation  established 
between  loitl  and  vassal  by  beneficiary  grants,  there  was 
another  species  more  personal,  and  more  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  patron  and  client  in  the  Boman  republic. 
This  was  usually  called  oomrnendation ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  founded  on  two  very  general  principles,  both 
of  which  the  distracted  state  of  society  inculcated.  The 
weak  needed  the  protection  of  the  powerful;  and  the 
government  needed  some  security  for  public  order.  Even 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of 
the  fifth  century,  mentions  the  custom  of  obtaining  the 
protection  of  the  great  by  money,  and  blames  their 
rapacity,  though  he  allows  the  natural  reasonableness  of 

8iooofalo(UaI  tenure  into  feudal  as  might  word  alodium  1b  continually  used  for  a 

be  expected,  in  order  to  warrant  the  feud,  orheredltary  benefice,  which  rendera 

supposition  in  the  text    Seveial  records,  this  sul^ect  still  more  obscure, 

bowever,  are  quoted  by  liobertaon,  Hist.  8  The  maxim,  NuUe  terre  sans  selg)- 

Charles  V.,  note  8 ;  and  others  may  be  neur,  waa  so  far  from  being  nniveraally 

found  in  diplomatic  collections.    A  pre-  reoelved  in  France,  that  in  almost  all 

cedent  for  surrendering  alodial  property  soutiiem  provinces,  or  paysdu  droit  ecrit, 

to  the  king,  and  receiving  it  bade  as  hUi  lands  were  presumed  to  be  alodial,  unless 

benefice,  i^ipean even  in Marculfus,  Li  the  contrary  was  shown,  or,  as  It  was 

form  13.    The  county  of  Comlnges,  be-  called,  franc-aleux  sans  tltre.    The  par^ 

tween  the  Pyrenees,  Toulouse,  and  Bi-  Uamente,  however,  seem  latterly  to  h«v» 

gorre,  was  alodial  till  1244,  when  it  waa  inclined  against  this  presumption,  am! 

put  under  the  feudal  protection  of  the  have  thrown  the  burthen  of  proof  on  tlM 

oomnt  of   Toulouse.     It    devolved   by  party  daimliig  alodiality.    For  this 


escheat  to  the  crown  in  1443.    Villaret,  Deniaart,  Dictionnaire  des  Decisions,  art. 

t.  XV.  p.  346.  Franc-aleu.    [Notk  XI.] 

In  many  early  charters  the  king  oon-  In  Germany,  aooording  to  Du  Oaogt 

firms  the  poosesnlon  even  of  alodial  pro-  voa  Baro,  there  was  a  distinctlaD  be- 

per^  fbr  greater  security  In   lawless  tween  Banmcs  and  Semper-Barones ;  the 

times ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  in  those  latter  holding  tbdr  lands  alodially. 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventlt  centuries,  fb* 
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the  practice.''  The  disadvantageous  condition  of  the  lest> 
poweifal  freemen,  which  ended  in  the  servitude  of  ono 
part,  and  in  the  feudal  vassalage  of  another,  led  such  at; 
fortunately  still  preserved  their  alodial  property  to  in- 
suie  its  defence  by  a  stipulated  payment  of  money.  Such 
payments,  called  Salvamenta,  may  be  traced  in  extant 
charters,  chiefly  indeed  of  monasteries.'  In  the  case  of 
private  persons  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  voluntary 
contract  was  frequently  changed  by  the  stronger  party 
into  a  perfect  feudal  dependence.  From  this,  however, 
as  1  imagine,  it  probably  differed,  in  being  capable  of 
dissolution  at  the  inferior's  pleasure,  without  incurring 
a  forfeitui'e,  as  well  as  in  having  no  relation  to  land. 
Homage,  however,  seems  to  have  been  incident  to  com- 
mendation, as  weU  as  to  vassalage.  Militaiy  service 
w^GU3  sometimes  the  condition  of  this  engagement.  It  was 
the  law  of  JB'rance,  so  late  at  least  as  the  commencement 
of  the  third  race  of  kings,  that  no  man  could  take  &  pcui^ 
in  private  wars,  except  in  defence  of  his  own  lord.  This 
we  learn  from  an  historian  about  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  who  relates  that  one  Erminfrid,  having  been 
released  from  his  homage  to  count  Burchard,  on  ceding 
the  fief  he  had  held  of  him  to  a  monastery,  renewed  the 
ceremony  on  a  war  breaking  out  between  Burchard  and 
another  nobleman,  wherein  he  was  desirous  to  give 
assistance ;  since,  the  author  observes,  it  is  not,  nor  has 
been,  the  practice  in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  concerned 
in  war,  except  in  the  presence  or  by  the  command  of 
his  lord.*"  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  the 
capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  every  man  was 
botmd  to  attach  himself  to  some  lord,  though  it  was  the 
privilege  of  a  freeman  to  choose  his  own  superior."  And 

b  Da  Cuige,  ▼.  Salvamentum.  conqtie  regno  sit,  cnm  leiilon  nio  fai 

'  Ibid.  hoBtem.  vel  allls  sols  attlitattbus  pergat 

k  Reeoeil  des  Htetorieiu,  t  z.  p.  36S.  Ibid.    See  too  fialiue,  tip.  636,  63?. 

*  UmiiNiixiaqiie  liber  homo,  post  mor-  By  the  EstabUofainents  of  St  Loaia, 

tam  domini  vol,  Uoentiam  babeat  se  com-  c.  87,  every  straoger  comiiig  to  settle 

mendaadl  inter  hac  tria  regna  ad  quem-  within  a  barony  was  to  acknowledge  the 

cnnqae  volneriL    Similiter  et  lUe  qnl  baron  as  lord  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or 

noodmn  alicnl  commendatos^est  Baluzli  pay  a  fine.    In  some  places  he  even  1«- 

Gapicalaria,  t  L  p.  443.    a.d.  806.    Vo-  came  the   serf  or  ylllein  of  the  lord. 

Inmns  etiam  nt  nnnsqnisqne  liber  homo  Ordonnances  des  Hols,  p.  18?.   Upon  this 

la  noatro  regno  senioron  qnalem  volnerit  Jealousy  of  unknown  settlers,  which  per> 

Id  nobia  et  In  nostria  fldelibos  recipiat.  vades  the  policy  of  the  middle  ages,  wan 

Jspit  Car.  Galvi,  ajd.  877.    Et  volumoa  founded  the  droit  d'anbaine,  or  right  Ui 

et  cnjusennqne  nostrum  homo,  in  cqjna*  their  moTeables  after  their  decease.    See 
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tliis  is  strongly  supporfced  by  the  analogy  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  frequently  repeated  that  no 
man  should  continue  without  a  lord.  There  are,  too,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  great  number  of  passages  in  Domesday- 
book  which  confirm  this  distinction  between  personal 
commendation  and  the  beneficiary  tenure  of  land.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  thought  to  dwell  too  prolixly  on  this  obscure 
custom;  but  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  those  mutual  re- 
lations of  lord  and  vassal  which  supplied  the  place  of 
regcdar  government  in  the  polity  of  Europe,  and  has 
seldom  or  never  been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduction 
seemed  not  improper. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  feuds  were  first  ren- 
Bdictof  ^^^^  hereditMj  in  Germany  by  Conrad  n., 
Oourad  sumamed  the  Salic.  This  opinion  is  perhaps 
the  saUc.  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  fainous  edict  of  that 
emperor  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1037,  which,  though 
immediately  relating  only  to  Lombardy,  marks  the  full 
maturity  of  the  system,  and  the  last  stage  of  its  progress." 
I  have  remarked  already  the  custom  of  subinfeudation, 
or  grants  of  lands  by  vassals  to  be  held  of  themselves, 
which  had  grown  up  with  the  growth  of  these  tenures. 
There  had  occurred,  however,  some  disagreement,  for 
want  of  settled  usage,  between  these  inferior  vassals  and 
their  immediate  lords,  which  this  edict  was  expressly 
designed  to  remove.  Four  regulations  of  great  import- 
ance are  established  therein:  that  no  man  should  be 
deprived  of  his  fief,  whether  held  of  the  emperor  or  a 
mesne  lord,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  and  the 
judgment  of  his  peers;**  that  from  such  judgment  an 


prefiBUM  to  Ordoniumces  des  Rots,  t  L  Fends,  chap.  iL,  that  Gonradoa  Salieoa.  a 

p.  16l  French  emperor,  but  qf  German  deaoent 

The  article  Gommendatio  In  Da  Cange's  ^wfaat  can  thb  mean?],  went  to  Rome 

Glossary  fornisbes  some  hints  upon  this  abont  916  to  fetch  his  crown  from  Pcpe 

•ntiject,  whidi,  however,   that  author  John  X.,  when,  according  to  Urn,  th» 


does  not  seem  to  have  Hilly  apprehended,  succession  of  a  son  to  his  father's  fief 

Oarpentier,  In  his  Supplement  to  the  first  conceded.    An  almost  unparalleled 

Glossary,  under  the  word  Vaasatlcnm,  blunder  In  so  learned  a  writer!    Connd 

gives  the  clearest  notice  of  it  that  I  have  the  SaUc  was  elected  at  Worms  In  1024. 

anywhere    found.     Since   writing    the  crowned  at  Rome  by  John  XIX.  in  109t* 

above  pages  I  have  found  the  sutdect  and  made  this  edict  at  Milan  in  1037. 

touched  by  M.  de  Montlosier,  Hist  de  la  ^  Nisi  secundhm  oonstltntionem  eato* 

Monarchle  Fran^aise,  t  L  p.  854.  fNors  oessorum  nostrorum,  et  judidom  psrlmp 

XL]  suomm ;  the  very  expressions  of  Meguia 

"  S^ielman  tells  us,  in  his  Treatise  of  Gfaarta. 
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immediate  vassal  might  appeal  to  his  sovereign;  that 
fie&  should  be  inherited  by  sons  and  their  children,  or, 
in  their  feilure,  by  brothers,  proyided  they  were  /««db 
pcLtema^  such  as  had  descended  from  the  father  ;!*  and 
that  the  lord  should  not  alienate  the  fief  of  his  vassal 
without  hiB  consent.*' 

Such  was  the  progress  of  these  feudal  tenures,  which 
determined  the  political  character  of  every  European 
monarchy  where  they  prevailed,  as  well  as  formed  the 
foundations  of  its  jurisprudence.  It  is  certainly  inac- 
curate to  refer  this  system,  as  is  frequently  done,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Boman  empire  by  the  northern  nations, 
though  in  the  beneficiaiy  gLite  of  those  conquerois  we 
trace  its  beginning.  Four  or  five  centuries,  however, 
elapsed,  before  the  alodial  tenures,  which  had  been 
incomparably  the  more  general,  gave  way,  and  before 
the  reciprocal  contract  of  the  feud  attained  its  maturity. 
It  is  now  time  to  describe  the  legal  qualities  and  effects 
of  this  relation,  so  fiEir  only  as  may  be  requisite  to  un- 
derstand its  influence  upon  the  political  system. 

The  essential  principle  of  a  fief  was  a  mutual  contract 
of  support  and  fidelity.    Whatever  obligations  p^^  j^ 
it  laid  upon  the  vassal  of  service  to  his  lord,  of  a  feudal 
corresponding  duties  of  protection  were  im-  "^**<*°- 
X>osed  by  it  on  the  lord  towards  his  vassal.*"    If  these 
were  transgressed  on  either  side,  the  one  forfeited  his 
land,  the  other  his  seignioiy  or  rights  over  it     Nor 


P  ^Gcnundua  noteth/*  aays  ^  H.  Spel-  withoat  hia  vaand's  ocmBeDti  which  was 
man,  **  that  this  law  settled  not  the  feud  agreeable  to  the  feudal  tenurea.  Thif , 
upon  the  eldest  son,  or  any  other  son  of  indeed,  would  be  putting  rather  a  forced 
the  feodatary  particularly ;  bat  left  it  in  construction  on  the  words  ne  domino 
the  lord's  election  to  please  himself  with  feudum  mllitis  alienare  Uceat 
whidi  he  would,"  But  the  phrsse  of  the  '  Crag.  Jus  Feudale,  L  iL  tit  11.  Bean- 
edict  runs.  Alios  ^)us  beneficium  tenere:  manoir,  Cofitumes  de  BeauvoisiB,  c  IzL 
which,  when  nothing  more  is  said,  can  p^  311 ;  Ass.  de  Jdrus.  c.  217 ;  Libw  Feud, 
only  mean  a  partition  among  the  sons.  L  ii.  tit  26, 4f . 

4  The  last  provision  may  seem  stnmge  Upon  the  mutual   obligation  of  the 

at  so  advaooed  a  period  of  the  qrBtem ;  lord  towards  his  vassal  seems  to  be 

jret  aooording  to  Giannona,  feuds  were  founded  the  law  of  warrant,  which  com- 

stlU  revocable  by  the  lord  In  some  parts  pelled  him  to  make  indemnification  where 

of  liombaidy.    Istorla  di  NapoU,  L  ziiL  the  tenant  was  evicted  of  his  land.    This 

&  &    It  seems,  however,  ne  more  than  obligation,  however  unreasonable  it  may 

had  been  already  enacted  by  the  flxst  appear  to  us,  extended,  aocording  to  the 

danse  of  this  edict    Another  interpreta-  feudal  lawyers,  to  cases  of  mere  donation. 

tioQ  It  poasible ;  namely,  that  the  lord  Crag.  L IL  tit  4 ;  Butler's  Notes  on  Co 

BbooU  not  aUanata  his  own  seignioiy  litt  p,  365. 
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were  motiyes  of  interest  left  alone  to  operate  in  secnring 
tlie  feudal  connexion.  The  associations  founded  upon 
ancient  custom  and  friendly  attachment,  the  impulses  of 
gratitude  and  honour,  the  dread  of  infamy,  the  sanctions 
of  religion,  were  aU  employed  to  strengthen  these  ties, 
and  .to  render  them  equally  powerful  with  the  relations 
of  nature,  and  far  more  so  them  those  of  political  society. 
It  is  a  question  agitated  amongthe  feudal  lawyers,  whether 
a  vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the  standard  of  his  lord 
against  his  own  kindred.*  It  was  one  more  important, 
whether  he  must  do  so  against  the  king.  In  the  works 
of  those  who  wrote  when  the  feudal  system  was  declin- 
ing, or  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  royal  authority, 
this  is  commonly  decided  in  the  negative.  Littleton 
gives  a  form  of  homage,  with  a  reservation  of  the  allegi- 
ance due  to  the  sovereign ;'  and  the  same  prevailed  in 
Normandy  and  some  other  countries."  A  law  of  Frederio 
Barbarossa  enjoins  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty  to  an 
inferior  lord  the  vassal's  duty  to  the  empexor  should  be 
expressly  reserved.  But  it  was  not  so  during  the  height 
of  the  feudal  system  in  France.  The  vassals  of  Henry  II. 
and  Eichard  I.  never  hesitated  to  adhere  to  them  against 
the  sovereign,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  incurred  any 
blame  on  that  account.  Even  so  late  as  the  age  of  St. 
Louis,  it  is  laid  down  in  his  Establishments,  that,  if 
justice  is  refused  by  the  king  to  one  of  his  vassals,  he 
might  summon  his  own  tenants,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiting their  fie£s,  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  redress  by 
aims.*     The  count  of  Britany,  Pierre  de  Dreux,  had 

■  Crag.  L  IL  tit.  4.  tre  tous.    Si  1a  reponse  est  qae  toIqii- 

t  Sect  IxxxT.  tiers  il  fera  droit  en  sa  oonr,  rhomme 

"  HouATd,   Anc  T/rfx  des   Fran^lsy  n'est  point  oblige  de  dtfferer  k  la  reqnlsl* 

p.  114.    See  too  an  instance  of  this  re-  tlon  du  sire;  mais  11  doit,  on  le  solvrs, 

servation  in  Recaell  des  Hisioriens,  t  zi.  on  le  resoadre  k  pcrdre  son  fief,  si  le  ch«f 

44Y.  seigneur  perniste  dans  son  refos.     Ettt- 

'  Si  le  sire  dit  a  son  hooune  lige,  bllaseraens  do  St  Lonis,  c.  49.    I  hav« 

Venez  vons  en  avee  mol,  Je  veux  guer-  copied  this  i^om  Velly.  t  tL  p.  313  who 

royer  mon  seigneur,   qnl  me  denie  le  has  modernised  the  orthography,  whi<^ 

Jugement  de  sa  conr,  le  vassal  doit  re-  is  almost  unintelligible  in  the  Ordcm* 

pondre,  J'irni  scavoir  s'll  est  aliisi  que  nances  des  Rols.     One   MS.  ^ves  tiie 

V0U3  me  dltes.    AIotb  il  doit  aller  tron-  reading  Hoi  instead  of  Seiffneur.    And 

rer  le  sop^rtettr,  et  lay  dire,  Sire,  le  the  law  certainly  applies  to  the  king 


gentilhomme  dc  qui  Je  tiens  mon  flef  se  xAutively;  for,  in  case  of  denial  of  Jiuttoe 

plaint  que  rous  lui  refuses  Jnstioe;  Je  l^  a  mesne  lord,  there  was  an  appeal  it 

vicns  pour  en  scavoir  ia  YMi6 ;  ear  Je  the  king's  oourt*  bat  fhim  his  ii^ry  tbcr» 

oois  Bsmonctf  de  marcher  en  guerre  coo-  conld  be  ix>  appeal  bu)  to  the  iw<aid. 
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practically  asserted  tliis  feudal  right  during  the  minority 
of  St.  Louis.     In  a  public  instrument  he  announced  to 
the  world,  that,  haying  met  with  repeated  injuiies  from 
the  regent,  and  denied  of  justice,  he  had  let  the  king 
know  that  he  no  longer  considered  himself  as  his  vassal, 
but  renounced  his  homage  and  defied  him.' 
.  The  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a  fief  were  princi- 
pally three — ^homage,  fealty,  and  investiture.  (5g„,no- 
1 .  The  first  was  designed  as  a  significant  ex-  nies  of— 
pression  of  the  submission  and  devotedness  of  ^'  ^°™*«»- 
the  vassal  towards  his  lord.     In  performing  homage,  his 
head  was  uncovered,  his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword  and  spurs 
removed ;  he  placed  his  hands,  kneeling,  between  those 
of  the  lord,   and  promised  to  become  his  man  from 
thenceforward;   to  serve  him  with  life  and  limb  and 
worldly  honour,  faithfully  and  loyally,  in  consideration 
of  the  lands  which  he  held  imder  him.     None  but  the 
lord  in  person  could  accept  homage,  which  was  com- 
monly concluded  by  a  kiss.'     2.  An  oath  of 
fealty  was  indispensable  in  every  fief;  but  the  ^"   **^*^ 
ceremony  was  lef?8  peculiar  than  that  of  homage,  and  it 
might  be  received  by  proxy.     It  was  taken  by  ecclesias- 
tics, but  not  by  minors ;  and  in  language  differed  little 
from  the  form  of  homage.*     3.  Investiture,  or  8.  inveiti- 
the  actual  conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  was  of  *^"- 
two  kinds;   proper  and  improper.     The  first  was  an 
actual  putting  in  possession  upon  the  ground,  either  by 
the  lord  or  his  deputy;   which  is  called,  in  our  law, 
livery  of  seisin.     The  second  was  symbolical,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a 

f  Da  Cange,  Obeerratlora  sur  Join-  a.  65.  Aasiae*  de  J^nualem,  c  204 ;  Crag, 

▼ille,  in  ColleetioD  des  Mdmoires,  t  i.  LI.  tit  11 ;  Recaeil des  Historieiu,  t  ii. 

fk  196.    It  WW  always  necessary  for  a  preface,  p.  174.  Hmnagium  per  paraginm 

vassal  to  renounce  his  homage  before  he  was  nnaccompanied  by  any  feudal  obliga- 

made  war  on  bis  lord,  if  he  would  avoid  tion,  and  distinguished  ttcm  homagium 

the  shame  and  penalty  of  feudal  treaaon.  ligeum,  which  carried  with  it  an  ohliga- 

After  a  reconciliation  the  homage  was  tion  of  fidelity.   The  dukes  of  Normandy 

renewed.    And  in  this  no  distinction  was  rendered  only  homage  per  paragium  to 

made  between  the  king  and  another  su-  the  kings  of  France,  and  received  the  like 

perlor.    llius  Henry  II.  did  homage  to  from  the  dukes  of  Britany.    In  liege 

the  Idng  of  France  in  11R8,  having  re-  homage  it  was  usual  to  make  reserva- 

nouDced  his  former  obligation  to  him  at  tioiis  ot  allegiance  to  the  king,  or  any 

tiie  oommenoement  of  the  preceding  war.  other  lord  whom  the  homager  haa  pre- 

Mat.  Daris,  p.  126.  viously  acknowledged. 

'  Ihi  Gaoge,  Hominium.  and  Carpen-  *  LittL  s.  91  i  Du  Cange,  voc.  Flde> 

Utr's  dqiplement,    id.    voc.    Ldttlatus  llUis. 
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branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have  been  made  nsoal 
by  the  caprice  of  local  custom.  Du  Cange  euumerateQ 
not  less  than  ninety-eight  varieties  of  investitures. ** 

Upon  investiture,  the  duties  of  the  vassal  commenced. 
Obligations  These  it  is  impossible  to  define  qr  enumerate ; 
of  a  vassal,  bccaiise  the  services  of  military  tenure,  which 
is  chiefly  to  be  considered,  were  in  their  nature  uncer- 
tain, and  distinguished  as  such  from  those  incident  to 
feuds  of  an  inferior  description.  It  was  a  breach  of 
faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  counsel,  to  conceal  from  him 
the  machinations  of  others,  to  injure  his  person  or  for- 
tune, or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof  and  the  honour 
of  his  fjEomly."  Li  battle  he  was  bound  to  lend  his  horse 
•  to  his  lord,  when  dismounted;  to  adhere  to  his  side, 
whUe  fighting ;  and  to  go  into  captivity  as  a  hostage  for 
him,  when  taken.  His  attendance  was  due  to  the  lord's 
courts,  sometimes  to  witness,  and  sometimes  to  bear  a 
part  in,  the  administration  of  justice.*^ 

» 

l>  Da  Cange.  voc.  InTestltora.  more  reasonable  aocording  to  tbe  oom- 

**  Assises  de  Jdmsalem,  c.  26S.    Home  mon  political  interpretation,  is  analogooa 

ne  doit  k  la  feme  de  son  seigneur,  ne  k  sa  to  many  feudal  customs  in  our  own  and 

fllle  requerre  vllainie  de  son  con,  ne  k  sa  other  countries,  which  attribute  a  sort  of 

mam  tant  com  etU  ut  demoitdk  en  $on  superiority   in    dignity  to*  the  eldest 

hottel    I  mention  this  part  of  feudal  daughter. 

duty  on  account  of  the  ll^^t  it  throws  on       It  may  be  ol^ected  that  In  the  reign 

the  statute  of  treasons,  25  £.  IIL    One  of  Edward  IIL  there  was  little  left  of  the 

of  the  treasons  therein  specified  is,  si  feudal  principle  in  any  part  of  iSnzope, 

omne  ylolast  la  ocnnpaigne  le  roy,  ou  uid  least  of  all  in  England.    But  the 

leigne  file  le  roy  nient  marU,  -ou  la  com-  statute  of  treasons  is  a  declaration  of  the 

paigne  leignd  fits  et  helre  le  roy.    Those  ancient  law,  and  comprehends,  undoabU 

who,  like  Sir  £.  Coke  and  ttie  modem  edly,  what  the  Judges  who  drew  it  oould 

lawyers  in  general,  explain  this  provision  find  In  records  now  perished,  or  in.  legal 

by  the  political  danger  of  confusing  the  traditions  of  remote  antiquity.    Similar 

royal  blood,  do  not  apprehend  Its  spirit,  causes  of  forfeiture  are  enumerated  in 

It  would  be  absurd,  upon  such  grounds,  the  Libri  Feudorum,  L  L  tit  5,  and  L  if. 

to  render  the  violation  of  the  king's  eldest  tit  24.    In  the  Establishments  of  SL> 

daughter  treasonable,  so  long  only  as  she  Louis,  c.  61,  52,  it  Is  said  that  a  lord 

remains  unmarried,  when,  as  is  obvious,  seducing  his  vassal's  daughter  introaled 


the  danger  of  a  spurious  issue  inheriting  to  his  custody  lost  his  seigniory ;  a 

could  not  arise.   I  oonaider  this  provision  guilty  of  the  ssme  crime  towazds  the 

therefore  as  entirely  fbunded  upon  the  fionlly  of  his  suaerain  forfeited  his  land, 

feudal  principles,  which  make  it  a  breach  A  proof  of  the  tendent^  which  the  feudal 

of  fitith  (that  is,  in  the  primary  sense  of  law  had  to  purity  public  morals,  and  tc 

the  word,  a  treason)  to  sully  the  honour  create  that  sense  of  indignation  and  le- 

uf  the  lord  in  that  of  the  near  relations  sentment  with  which  wo  now  regsrd 

who  were  immediately  protected  by  rest-  such  breadies  of  honour, 

dence  in  his  house.    If  It  is  asked  why  d  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c  229l     A 

this  should  be  restricted  by  the  statute  vassal,  at  least  in  many  places,  was  bound 

to  the  person  of  the  eldest  dan^^ter,  I  to  recHde  upon  his  fief,  or  not  to  quit  i* 

can  onty  answer  that  thls^  which  is  not  witfao^**  the  lord's  consent    Dn 
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The  measure,  however,  of  military  service  was  gene- 
rally settled  by  some  usage.  Forty  days  was  u,nit^tj^ 
the  usual  term  during  which  the  tenant  of  a  of  muitary 
knight's  fee  was  bound  to  be  in  the  field  at  his  ■?^**- 
own  expense.'  This  was  extended  by  St.  Louis  to  sixty 
days,  except  when  ihe  charter  of  infeudation  expressed 
a  shorter  period.  But  the  length  of  service  diminished 
with  the  quantity  of  land.  For  half  a  knight's  fee  but 
twenty  days  were  due ;  for  an  eighth  part,  but  five ;  and 
when  this  was  commuted  for  an  escuage  or  pecuniary 
assessment,  the  same  proportion  was  observed.'  Men 
turned  of  sixty,  public  magistrates,  and,  of  course,  women, 
were  free  from  personal  service,  but  obliged  to  send  their 
substitutes.  A  failure  in  this  primary  duty  incurred 
perhaps  strictly  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief.  But  it  was  usual 
lor  the  lord  to  inflict  an  amercement,  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  escuage .«  Thus ,  in  Philip  III .  's  expedition 
against  the  coimt  de  Foix  in  1274,  barons  were  assessed 
for  their  default  of  attendance  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day  for 
the  expenses  which  they  had  saved,  and  fifry  sous  as  a 
fine  to  the  king ;  bannerets,  at  twenty  sous  for  expenses, 
and  ten  as  a  fine ;  knights  and  squires  in  the  same  pro- 

Toc  Reeeantia,  Remanentla,  Recneil  des  possibly  have  been  the  Inventor  of  thie 

Hlstoriens,  L  xL  preface,  p.  172.  politic  arrangement    Some  role  must, 

*  In  the  kingdom  of  Jemsalem  feudal  however,   have   been   observed   In   al* 

■enrice  extended  to  a  year.    Aflsisee  de  countries  in  fixing  the  amercement  for 

JtfroBalem,  c.  230.    It  is  obviens  that  this  absence,  which  oould  only  be  equitable 

was  founded  on  the  peculiar  clrcom-  if  it  bore  a  Just  proportion  to  the  value 

stances  of  that  state.    Service  of  castle  of  the  fief.    And  the  principle  of  the 

gnaid,  which  was  common  in  the  north  knight's  fee  was  so  convenient  and  rea- 

of  England,  was  performed  without  limit-  souable,  that  it  is  likely  to  have  been 

alion  of  time.    Lyttelton's  Henry  IL  adopted  In  imitation  of  England  by  other 

▼oL  li.  pi  184.  feudal  countries.    In  the  roll  of  Philip 

f  Du   Qmge,    voc.   Feudum   mlUtls;  Ul-'»  expedition,  as  wiU  appear  by  » 

Membrom  LoricsB.    Stuart's  View  of  So-  "<>*•  Immediately  below,   there  are,  I 

ciety,  p.  382.    This  division  by  knight's  think,  several  presumptive  evidences  of 

fees  is  perfectly  familiar  in  the  feudal  It;   and   though   this  is  rather  a  late 

law  of  lawgUmi-    But  1  must  confess  my  authority  to  esUblish  a  feudal  principle. 

Inability  to  adduce  decisive  evidence  of  J^t  I  have  ventured  to  assume  it  In  tbo 

it  in  that  of  France,  with  the  usual  text 

exception  of  Normandy.    According  to  ^he  knight's  fee  was  fixed  In  En^^and 

tke  natural  principle  of  fiefs.  It  might  at  the  annual  value  of  201.   Eveiy  estate 

seem  that   the   same  personal   service  supposed  to  be  of  this  value,  and  enteafed 

would  be  required  from  the  tenant,  what-  "  "^ch  in  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer,  was 

•rer  were  the  extent  of  his  land.  William  ^«nd   ^  contribute  the  service  of  a 

the  Cbnqueror,  it  U  said,  distributed  this  soldier,  or   to  pay  an   escuage  to  the 

kingdom   into   about  60/)00  parcels  of  waount  assessed  upon  knighte' fee. 

nearly  equal  value,  from  each  of  which  *  UtUeton.  Lli.  c.  3 ;  Wright's  Tenures 

tiM  sarvSce  of  a  soldier  was  due.  He  may  P>  121. 
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porti  >n.  But  barons  and  bannerets  were  bound  to  pay 
an  additional  assessment  for  every  knight  and  squire  of 
their  vassals  whom  they  ought  to  have  brought  with 
them  into  the  field.*^  The  regulations  as  to  the  place  of 
service  were  less  uniform  than  those  which  regarded 
time.  In  some  places  the  vassal  was  not  boimd  to  go 
beyond  the  lord's  territory,'  or  only  so  far  as  that  he 
might  return  the  same  day.  Other  customs  compelled 
him  to  follow  his  chief  upon  all  his  expeditions.''  'ITiese 
inconvenient  and  varying  usages  betrayed  the  origin  of 
the  feudal  obligations,  not  founded  upon  any  national 
policy,  but  springing  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and 
mtestine  war,  which  they  were  well  calculated  to  per- 
petuate. For  the  public  defence  their  machinery  waa 
totally  unserviceable,  until  such  changes  were  wrought 
as  destroyed  the  character  of  Hie  fabric. 

Independently  of  the  obligations  of  fealty  and  service, 
Feudal  which  the  nature  of  the  contract  created,  other 
inddents.  advantages  were  derived  from  it  by  the  lord, 
which  have  been  called  feudal  incidents:  these  were, 
1.  Relie£9.  2.  Fines  upon  alienation.  3.  Escheats. 
i.  Aids ;  to  which  may  be  added,  though  not  generally 
established,  5.  Wardship,  and  6.  Marriage. 

1.  Some  writers  have  accounted  for  Reliefs  in  the 
^  „  ^  following  manner.  Benefices,  whether  depend- 
ing  upon  the  crown  or  its  vassals,  were  not 
origijnally  granted  by  way  of  absolute  inheritance,  but 
renewed  from  time  to  time  upon  the  death  of  the  pos- 
sessor, till  long  custom  grew  up  into  right.  Hence  a 
sum  of  money,  something  between  a  price  and  a  gratuity, 
would  naturally  be  offered  by  the  heir  on  receiving  a 
fresh  investiture  of  the  fief;  and  length  of  time  might 
as  legitimately  turn  this  present  into  a  due  of  the  lord. 


b  Da  Chetne,  Script   Renun   QalU'  Sabraiidiis  dlctoa  Chabot  didt  quod  nou 

earum,  t  v.  p.  653.    Daniel,  Histoire  de  debet  servitiom  dcnnino  regi,  nisi  io  oo* 

la  Milice  Franfoise,  p.  12.    The  follow-  mitatu  Pictaviend,  ei  ad  sumptua  r^gia, 

ing  extracts  from  the  muster-roll  of  this  tamen  veult  ad  preces  regis  cum  tribus 

expedition  will  illustrate  the  varieUes  of  militibus  et  duodecim  scutiferia.    Guido 

feudal  obligatioDs.     Johannes  d'Ormoy  de  Lusigniaco  Dom.  de  Picrac  dicit,  qooil 

debet  servltiiun  per  quatuor  dies.    Jo*  non  debet  allquid  regi  pneter  homagiaiiu 

hannesMalet  debet  serritluzn  per  Tigintl  i  This  was  the  custom  of  BeaaTutsfs. 

dies,  pro  quo  servitio  mislt  Ricbardum  Beaumanoir,  c.  2. 

Tichet.    Quidode  Laval  debet  servitium  ^  Im  Cange,  et  Carpentler,  vgc.  U(«i- 

ioxmim  militum  et  dimidii.    Dominns  *i». 
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as  it  rendered  the  inheritance  of  the  tenant  indefeasible. 
This  is  a  very  specious  account  of  the  matter.  But  thoso 
who  consider  the  antiquity  to  which  hereditary  benefices 
may  be  traced,  and  the  unreserved  expressions  of  those 
instruments  by  which  they  were  created,  as  well  as  the 
undoubted  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  fiefs  had  been 
absolute  allodial  inheritances,  never  really  granted  by 
the  superior,  will  perhaps  be  led  rather  to  look  for  the 
origin  of  reliefs  in  that  rapacity  with  which  the  powerful 
ore  ever  ready  to  oppress  the  feeble.  When  a  feudal 
tenant  died,  the  lord,  taiing  advantage  of  his  own  strength 
and  the  confasion  of  the  family,  would  seize  the  estate 
into  his  hands,  either  by  the  right  of  force,  or  under 
some  litigious  pretext.  Against  this  violence  the  heir 
could  in  general  have  no  resource  but  a  compromise ; 
and  we  know  how  readily  acts  of  successful  injustice 
change  their  name,  and  move  demurely,  like  the  wolf 
in  the  fable,  under  the  clothing  of  law.  Reliefs  and 
other  feudal  incidents  are  said  to  have  been  established 
in  France"  about  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  they  certainly  appear  in  the  famous  edict  of  Conrad 
the  Salic,  in  1037,  which  recognises  the  usage  of  pre- 
senting horses  and  arms  to  the  lord  upon  a  change  of 
tenancy.*  But  this  also  subsij^ed  under  the  name  of 
heriot,  in  England,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Canute. 

A  relief  was^a  sum  of  money  (unless  where  charter  or 
custom  introduced  a  different  tribute)  due  from  every 
one  of  fuU  age,  taking  a  fief  by  descent.  This  was  in 
some  countries  arbitraiy,  or  ad  rmsericardiam,  and  the 
exactions  practised  under  this  pretence  both  upon  supe- 
rior and  inferior  vassals  ranked  amongst  the  greatest 
abuses  of  the  feudal  policy.  Henry  I.  of  England  pro- 
mises in  his  charter  that  they  shall  in  future  be  just 
and  reasonable ;  but  the  rate  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  finally  settled  tiQ  it  was  laid  down  in  Magna 
Charta  at  about  a  fourth  of  the  annual  value  of  the  fief. 
We  find  also  fixed  reHefs  among  the  old  customs  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Beauvoisis.   By  a  law  of  St.  Louis,  in  1245,** 

« 

"  OnSoxmanoMdesRoifldoTVftnoe,  IL  me  to  doubt  the  receired  opinion  tlul 

IM^fiice,  p.  10.  Italian  fiefis  were  not  hereditary  befiire 

*  Serfato  um  valvaaBorum  mijoram  the  promnlgation  of  this  edict 

tn  tndendls  armla  eqnifiqae  suis  seuiori-  °  Oidonnanoes  des  Rois,  p.  Uw 
bob    This,  among  other  reasoof,  leads 
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the  lord  waa  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  lands,  if  the  heir 
conld  not  pay  the  relief,  and  possess  them  for  a  year. 
This  right  existed  unconditionally  in  England  under  the 
name  of  primer  seisin,  but  was  confined  to  the  king.'' 

2.  Closely  connected  with  reliefs  were  the  fines  paid 
Fines  upon  to  the  lord  upon  the  alienation  of  his  vassal's 
•'*«"»*»o'*"  feud;  and  indeed  we  frequently  find  them 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  spirit  of  feudal  tenure 
established  so  intimate  a  connexion  between  the  two 
parties  that  it  could  be  dissolved  by  neither  without  re- 
quiring the  other's  consent.  K  the  lord  transferred  his 
seignioiy,  the  tenant  was  to  testify  his  concurrence ;  and 
this  ceremony  was  long  kept  up  in  England  under  the 
name  of  attornment.  The  assent  of  the  lord  to  his  vas- 
sal's alienation  was  still  more  essential,  and  more  difficult 
to  be  attained.  He  had  received  his  fief,  it  was  sup- 
posed, for  reasons  peculiar  to  himself,  or  to  his  family  ; 
at  least  his  hecui;  and  arm  were  boimd  to  his  superior ; 
and  his  service  was  not  to  bo  exchanged  for  that  of  a 
stranger,  who  might  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  it. 
A  law  of  Lothaire  II.  in  Italy  forbids  the  alienation  of 
fie&  without  the  lord's  consent."*  This  prohibition  is 
repeated  in  one  of  Frederic  I.,  and  a  sknilar  enact- 
ment was  made  by  Roger  king  of  Sicily .*^  Bj  the  law  of 
France  the  lord  was  entitled,  upon  eveiy  alienation  made 
by  his  tenant,  either  to  redeem  the  fief  by  paying  the 
purchase-money,  or  to  claim  a  certain  part  of  the  value, 
by  way  of  fine,  upon  the  change  of  tenancy.*  In  England 


P  Da  Cange,  ▼.  Fkcitom,  Relevitim,  homage  and  fealty :  p.  20. 

Sporl&    By  many  eastoms  a  relief  waa  1  Lib.  Fendornin,  1.  il.  tit  9  and  62. 

dne  on  every  change  of  the  lord,  as  well  This  was  principally  levelled  at  theprao- 

as  of  the  vaoal.  but  this  was  not  the  case  tice   of  alienating   feudal   property  In 

In  England.    Beaumont  speaks  of  reliefs  favour  of  the  church,  which  waa  caOed 

as  due  only  on  collateral   succession.  proanlmAjudlcare.    Radevicoa  in  Qestla 

Cofttumes  de  Beauroisis,  c.  27.   And  this,  Frederic  L  1.  i v.  c  7 ;  lib.  Feud.  L  L  tit.  T, 

atioording  to  Du  Oonge,  was  the  general  16,  L  IL  tit  10. 

rule  in  the  cnstomaTy  law  of  France.  '  Qiannone,  L  iL  c:  5. 

In  Aqjoa  and  Maine  they  were  not  even  *  Du  Cange,  v.  Beaccapttuin,  Plad* 

due  npon  sncoeasion  between  brothers,  turn,  Rachatum.     Pastoret,  pr^fikco  aa 

Ordonnanccs  des  Rois,  1  L  p.  58.    And  selzibme  tome  des  Ordonnancea,  pi  90t 

M.  de'  Pastoret,  in  his  valuable  preface  Houard,  Diet  du  Droit  Nonnand,  ait. 

to  the  sizteenOi  volume  of  that  coUeo-  Fief  Argoo,  Inst  du  Droit  Franfois,  L  H. 

tion,  says  It  was  a  rule  that  the  king  had  c  2.    In  Beaumanoir's  age  and  district 

nothing  upon  lineal  succession  of  a  flef,  at  least,  sub-infeudation   without   (bs 

whether  In  the  ascending  or  descending  lord's  licence  Incurred  a  forfeiture  of  the 

line,  Imt  la  doncke  «  Set  mmint:  {.e.  land;  and  his  rearno  astends  oC  oooiw 
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even  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation,  which  was  more 
oonformable  to  the  law  of  fiefs  and  the  military  genitiB 
of  the  system,  but  injurious  to  the  suzerains,  who  lost 
thereby  their  escheats  and  other  advantages  of  seignioiy, 
was  checked  by  Magna  Charta,*  and  forbidden  by  the 
statute  18  Edward  1.,  jcalled  Quia  Emptores,  which  at 
the  same  time  gave  the  liberty  of  alienating  lands,  to  bo 
holden  of  the  giuntor's  immediate  lord,  llie  tenants  of 
the  crown  were  not  included  in  this  act;  but  that  of 
1  Edward  III.  c.  12,  enabled  them  to  alienate,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  composition  into  chancery,  which  was  fixed 
at  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  the  lands." 

These  restraints,  placed  for  the  lord's  advantage  upon 
the  transfer  of  feudal  property,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  designed  for  the  protection  of  heirs  and  pre 
servation  of  families.  Such  were  the  jus  protimeseos  in 
the  books  of  the  fiefia,'  and  retrait  lignager  of  the  French 
law,  which  gave  to  the  relations  of  the  vendor  a  pre- 
emption upon  the  sale  of  any  fief,  and  a  right  of  subse- 
quent redemption.  Such  waa  the  positive  prohibition,  of 
sdienating  a  iief  held  by  descent  from  the  father  (feudum 
patemum),  without  the  consent  of  the  kindred  oni  that 
line.'  Such,  too,  were  the  still  more  rigorous  fetteiB 
imposed  by  the  English  statute  of  entails,  which  pre* 
eluded  all  lawfid  alienation,  till,  after  two  centuries,  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  fictitious  process  of  a  common 

more  strongly  to  allenatiou.    Cofitomes  amid  only  alienate  (to  bold  of  hlmselO 

de  fieaaToisia,  &  2;  Velly,  t.  vi.  p.  187.  rationabilem  partem  de  terrft  aoA,  L  vU. 

Bat,  by  the  general  law  of  feudi,  the  c.  1.    Bat  this  may  have  been  in  favonr 

Cmner  was  strictly  regular,  while  the  of  the  kindred  as  mnch  as  of  the  lonL 

tenant  forfeited  his  land  by  the  latter.  Dalrymple's  Essay,  nbl  sapiiL 

Craig  mentions  this  distinction  as  one  for  It  is  probable  that  Colce  is  7*>htalrfin 

idiicfa  he  is  perplexed  to  account    Jus  in  supposing  that  '*  at  the  common  law 

Feudale,  L  ill.  UL  3,  p.  632.    It  is,  how-  the  tenant  might  have  made  a  feofltneot 

CTer,  perfectly  intelligible  upon  the  orl-  of  the  whole  tenancy  to  be  holden  of  the 

ginal  principles  of  feudal  tenure.  lord." 

t  Dalrymple  seems  to  suppose  that  the  "2  Inst.  p.  66 ;  Blackatone's  Oommen- 

32nd  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  relates  tariee,  voL  li.  c.  6. 

to  alienation  and  not  to  aub-infeudation.  '  Lib.  Feud.  1.  ▼.  t  ISL    Thare  were 

Esiay  on  Feudal  I'roperty,  edit  1758.  analogies  to  this  Jus  irportft^aOTiK  In  the 

pi  63.     See  Sir  l!l  Cuke,  2  ZubL  p.  65.  Roman  law.  and.  still  more  doeely,  in 

601;   and  Wnght  on  Tenures,  contrb.  ttie  constitutions  of  the  latter  Byiantine 

Mr.  HargraTO  obseryes  that "  the  history  emperon. 

9i  our  law  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  7  Alienatio  feudi   paterni  non  valet 

alienatloa  before    the   statute  of  Quia  etiam  domini  voluntate,  nisi  agnatla  oon- 

EDptorcaterranim  Is  very  much  involved  sentientibus.    Lib.  Feud,  apod  Wrl^t 

is  obscurity."    Notes  on  Co.  Lit  43,  a  on  Tenons,  pi  106, 156. 
In  Glanviile's  time  apparently  a  mou 
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reoorery.  Though  these  partake  in  some  measure  of  the 
feudal  spirit,  and  would  form  an  important  head  in  the 
legal  histoiy  of  that  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude 
to  them  in  a  sketch  which  is  confined  to  the  development 
of  its  political  influence. 

A  custom  very  similar  in  eifect  to  sub-infeudation  was 
the  tenure  by  frerage^  which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of 
France.  Primogeniture,  in  that  extreme  which  Our  com- 
mon law  has  established,  wajB  imknown,  I  believe,  in 
every  country  upon  the  Continent.  The  customs  of 
France  found  means  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  families, 
and  the  indivisibility  of  a  feudal  homage,  without  expos- 
ing  the  younger  sons  of  a  gentleman  to  absolute  beggary 
or  dependence.  Baronies,  indeed,  were  not  divided; 
but  the  eldest  son  was  bound  to  make  a  provision  in 
money,  by  way  of  appanage,  for  the  other  children,  in 
proportion  to  his  circumstances  and  their  birth.'  As  to 
inferior  fle&,  in  mapy  places  an  equal  partition  was  made ; 
in  others,  the  eldest  took  the  chief  portion,  generally  two- 
thirds,  and  received  the  homage  of  hia  brothers  for  the 
remaining  part,  which  they  divided.  To  the  lord  oi 
whom  the  fief  was  held,  himself  did  homage  for  the 
whole.'  In  the  early  times  of  the  feudal  policy,  when 
military  service  was  the  great  object  of  the  relation  be« 
tween  lord  and  vassal,  this,  like  all  other  sub-infeudation, 
was  rather  advantageous  to  the  former;  for  when  the 
homage  of  a  fief  was  divided,  the  service  was  diminished 
in  proportion.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  obligation  of 
military  attendance  for  an  entire  manor  to  have  been 
fort}'  days ;  if  that  came  to  be  equally  split  among  two, 
each  would  owe  but  a  service  of  twenty.  But  if,  instead 
of  being  homagers  to  the  same  suzerain,  one  tenant  held 
immediately  of  the  other,  as  every  feudatary  might  sum- 
mon the  aid  of  his  own  vassals,  the  superior  lord  would, 
in  fiict,  obtain  the  service  of  both.   Whatever  opposition, 


*  Da  Oange,  ▼.  Apanamentum,  Baro.  to  sacceflsion  were  exceedingly  Tarlow. 

Baixmie  ne  depart  mle  entre  fi%r«B  se  aa  Indeed  they  continued  to  be  tictil  the 

lenr  pere  ne  leu*  a  fiiit  partfe ;  mes  li  late  generalization  of  French  law.    He- 

ainsoes  doit  ftire  avenant  Uenfet  au  cneil  de«  Hiator.  t.  il.  pr^ftoe,  p.  108; 

imtsD^et  d  doit  lesfilles  mailer.    Eta-  Hist  de  Langn^oc*  t  ii.  p.  ill,  611 

Iritoem.  dc  St  Lonia,  c  24.  In  the  fonner  work  It  is  said  that  prfemo* 

■  This  was  also  the  law  of  Flanderi  genitare  was  introdnced  by  the  Norautt 

and    Hainanlt     Martenne,   Thesanrna  from  Scandinavia. 
Aneodotor.  t  L  p.  1092.    The  customs  as 


^ 
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therefore,  was  made  to  the  rights  of  sub-infeudation  or 
fr^rage,  would  indicate  a  decay  in  the  military  character, 
the  living  principle  of  feudal  tenure.  Apcordingly,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  Angustua,  when  the  fEibric  was  begin- 
ning to  shake,  we  find  a  confederate  agreement  of  some 
principal  nobles,  sanctioned  by  the  king,  to  abrogate  the 
mesne  tenure  of  younger  brothers,  and  establish  an  im- 
mediate dependence  of  each  upon  the  superior  lord.^ 
This,  however,  was  not  universally  adopted,  and  the 
original  frerage  subsisted  to  the  last  in  some  of  the 
customs  of  France.*' 

3.  As  fie&  descended  but  to  the  posterity  of  the  first 
taker,  or  at.  the  utmost  to  his  kindred,  ^ey  5^,^,^^ 
necessarily  became  sometimes  vacant  for  want  and  for- 
of  heirs ;  especially  where,  as  in  England,  there  ^^^^ 
was  no  power  of  devising  them  by  will.  In  this  case  it 
was  obvious  that  they  ought  to  revert  to  the  lord,  from 
whoso  property  they  had  been  derived.  These  reversions 
became  more  frequent  through  the  forfeitures  occasioned 
by  the  vassal^s  delinquency,  either  towards  his  superior 
lord  or  the  state.  Various  cases  are  laid  down  in  tlie 
Assises  de  Jerusalem,  where  the  vassal  forfeits  his  land 
for  a  year,  for  his  life,  or  for  ever.**  But  under  rapacious 
kings,  such  as  the  ^Norman  line  in  England,  absolute 
forfeitures  came  to  prevail,  and  a  new  doctrine  was  in- 
troduced, the  corruption  of  blood,  by  which  the  heir  was 
effectually  excluded  from  deducing  his  title  at  any  distant 
time  through  an  attainted  ancestor. 

4.  Eelicfe,  fines  upon  alienation,  and  escheats,  seem  to 
be  natural  reservations  in  the  loid's  boun1;)r  to 

his  vassal.  He  had  rights  of  another  class  ^^^ 
which  principally  arose  out  of  fealty  and  intimate  at- 
tachment. Such  were  the  aids  which  he  was  entitled  to 
call  for  in  certain  prescribed  circumstances.  ITiese  de- 
pended a  great  deal  upon  local  custom,  and  were  often 
extorted  unreasonably.  Du  Cange  mentions  several  as 
having  existed  in  France ;  such  as  an  aid  for  the  lord*s 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  marrying  his  sister  or 
eldest  son,  and  for  paying  a  relief  to  his  suzerain  on 
taking  possession  of  his  land.*    Of  these,  the  last  appears 

b  Ordonnanoes  dea  Rols.  t  L  pi  at.  *  C  300, 301. 

*  Da  Gange,  Dtaert  III.  sur  JolnvlUe ;       *  On  Caoge,  toc.  Auzllinm. 
Bcaonuui.  c  4T. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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to  liave  been  the  moet  ustial  in  England.  But  this,  and 
uther  aids  occasionally  exacted  by  the  lords,  wei'e  felt  as 
a  severe  grievance ;  and  by  Ms^a  Cbarta  three  only  are 
retained;  to  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to 
marry  his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his  person  from 
prison.  They  were  restricted  to  nearly  the  same  descrip- 
tion by  a  law  of  William  I.  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  customs 
of  France.'  These  feudal  aids  are  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion, as  the  beginnings  of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long 
time  they  in  a  great  measure  answered  the  purpose,  till 
the  craving  necessities  and  covetous  policy  of  kings  sub- 
stituted for  them  more  durable  and  onerous  burthens. 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  close  the  enumeration  of  feudal 
incidents,  but  that  tne  two  remaining,  wardship  and 
marriage,  though  only  partial  customs,  were  those  of  our 
own  country,  and  tend  to  illustrate  the  rapacious  cha- 
racter of  a  feudal  aristocracy. 

5.  In  England,  and  in  Normandy,  which  either  led 

the  way  to,  or  adopted,  all  these  English  insti- 

wardflhip.  ^^^^^g^  ^q  Jq^^  ^^  ^^  wardship  of  his  tenant 

during  minority."  By  virtue  of  this  right  he  had  both 
the  care  of  his  person  and  received  to  his  own  use  the 
profits  of  the  estate.  There  is  something  in  this  custom 
very  conformable  to  the  feudal  spirit,  since  none  was  so 
fit  as  the  lord  to  train  up  his  vassal  to  arms,  and  none 
could  put  in  so  good  a  claim  to  enjoy  the  fief,  while  Ihe 
military  service  for  which  it  had  been  granted  was  sus- 
pended. This  privilege  of  guardianship  seems  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  lord  in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  ^ 
but  in  the  law  of  France  the  custody  of  the  land  was 
intrusted  to  the  next  heir,  and  that  of  the  person,  as  in 
socage  tenures  among  us,  to  the  nearest  kindred  of  that 
blood  which  could  not  inherit.'    By  a  gross  abuse  of  this 

t  OUnnone.  L  xil.  c.  6 ;  Velly.  t  ▼!.  L  L  o.  6.    The  second  of  these  uses  nearly 

p.  200 ;  Ordonnances  des  Itois,  L  i.  p.  138,  the  same  expression  as  Sir  John  ForteseiM 

t  XTi.  pr^fkce.  In  accounting  for  the  exclusion  of  tba 

9  Recaeil  des  HIstoriens,  t  xL  pr^.  nextlielrfhnngtiardtanihlpofthepefaoD; 

p.  162;  Argon,  Inst  an  Droit  Francois,  that  manvaise  conyoltise  U  fiUrolt  fidr* 

L  i.  c.  6 ;  Houard,  Andennes  Loix  des  la  gaide  da  lonp. 

Francois,  t  L  p.  UT.  I  know  not  any  mistake  more  nsoal  in 

h  ScUlter,Iii8titatIone8  Jnrls  FendsUs,  English  wrlten  who  have  treated  of  the 

p.  86.  feudal  law  than  that  of  supposing  that 

1  Dn  Osnge,  ▼.  Castodia;  Assises  de  guardianship  in  chivalry  was  an  nniTerBal 

J6nualem,  c.  17^ ;  Rtabllssemens  de  St  custom.    A  charter  of  1198,  In  Kymer, 

Louis,  c.  17 ;  Bravnanolr,  c.  16 ;  Argon,  t  L  p.  106.  seems  Indeed  to  imply  tha) 
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custom  in  England,  the  right  of  guardianfihip  in  chivalry, 
or  temporary  possession  of  the  lands,  was  assigned  over 
to  strangers.  This  was  one  of  the  most  vexations  parts 
of  onr  feudal  tenures,  and  was  never,  perhaps,  more 
sorely  felt  than  in  their  last  stage  under  the  l\idor  and 
Stuart  families. 

6.  Another  right  given  to  the  lord  by  the  Korman 
and  English  laws  was  that  of  marriage,  or  of  „^^^ 
tendering  a  husband  to  his  female  wards  while  •'^'**«^ 
tmder  age,  whom  they  could  not  reject  without  forfeiting 
the  value  of  the  maniage  ;  that  is,  as  much  as  any  one 
would  give  to  the  guardian  for  such  an  alliance.  This 
was  afterwards  extended  to  male  wards,  and  became  a 
very  lucrative  source  of  extortion  to  the  crown,  as  well 
as  to  mesne  lords.  This  custom  seems  to  have  had  the 
same  extent  as  that  of  wardships.  It  is  found  in  the 
ancient  books  of  Germany,  but  not  of  France.*  The 
kings,  however,  and  even  inferior  lords,  of  that  country, 
required  their  consent  to  be  solicited  for  the  marriage  of 
their  vassals'  daughters.  Several  proofs  of  this  occur  in 
the  history  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  France ;  and  the  same 
prerogative  existed  in  Germany,  Sicily,  and  England."* 


the  incidents  of  garde  noble  and  of  mar-  establldi  rules  of  Jnilflprtadenoe.  Both 
riage  existed  in  the  isle  of  Oleroiu  Bat  Philip  and  Henry  were  abundantly  dis- 
Eleanor,  by  a  later  instrument,  grants  posed  to  reftlise  so  convenient  a  prero> 
that  the  inbabitanta  of  that  island  should  gative  as  that  of  guaidianship  in  chivalry 
have  the  waxxiship  and  marriage  of  their  over  the  fie&  of  their  vassals.  Ly ttleton'i 
beirs  without  any  intprpudtion,  and  ex-  Henry  II.  voL  ill.  p.  441. 
pre»ly  abrogates  all  the  evil  customs  k  Schllter,  ubi  saprlu  Da  Cange,  voc 
Uiat  her  husband  bad  Introduced:  p.  112.  Dispamgare,  seems  to  admit  this  feudal 
Prom  hence  I  should  .infer  that  Henry  IL  right  in  France ;  but  the  passages  be 
had  endeavoured  to  impose  these  feudal  quotes  do  not  support  it  See  also  the 
burthens  (which  perhaps  were  then  new  word  Maritagium.  [M.  Gaizot  has  bow- 
even  in  England)  upon  his  continental  ever  observed  (Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en 
dominions.  Badulpbos  de  Diceto  tells  France,  Lefon  39)  that  the  feudal  in- 
ns of  a  datan  made  by  him  to  the  ward-  ddcnts  of  guardianship  in  ehivalry  by 
ship  of  Ch&teauroux  in  Berry,  which  marriage  were  more  frequent  than  1  seem 
ouQld  not  legally  have  been  snlject  to  to  suppose. ,  The  customary  low  was  so 
that  custom.  Twysden.  X  Scriptores,  variable,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on 
p.  CM.  And  he  set  up  pretensiona  to  particular  ihstanoes,  or  to  found  a  general 
the  custody  of  the  duchy  of  Britany  negative  on  their  absence.  1848.] 
after  the  death  of  his  son  Geoffrey.  This  "  Ordcnnances  dcs  Rois,  tip.  156 ; 
might  perhaps  be  Justified  by  the  law  of  Assises  de  J6nB.  c.  180,  and  Tnan- 
Nonoandy,  on  which  Blitany  depended,  massibrc's  note;  Du  Cange,  ubi  suprh; 
Bat  FbiUp  Augustus  made  a  similar  Glauvil,  L  viL  c.  12 ;  Giannone,  L  xi.  c.  B ; 
ctaim.  In  taeU  these  political  assertions  Wriglit  on  Tenures,  p.  04.  St  Louis  in 
cfri^t,  prompted  by  ambition  and  sup-  return  declared  that  he  would  not  murry 
ported  Iqr  force,  are  bad  precedents  to  his  own  daughter  without  the  conseul 

n2 
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A  still  more  remarkable  law  prevailed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  The  lord  might  summon  any  female 
vassal  to  accept  one  of  three  whom  he  should  prox)06e  as 
her  husband.  No  other  condition  seems  to  have  been  im- 
posed on  him  in  selecting  these  suitors  than  that  they 
should  be  of  equal  rank  with  herself.  Neither  the 
maideii's  coyness  nor  the  widow's  affliction,  neither 
aversion  to  the  profiered  candidates  nor  love  to  one  more 
favoured,  seem  to  have  passed  as  legitimate  excuses. 
One,  only  one  plea,  could  come  from  the  lady's  mouth 
who  was  resolute  to  hold  her  land  in  single  blessedness. 
It  was,  that  she  was  past  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  after 
this  unwelcome  confession  it  is  justly  argued  by  the 
author  of  the  law-book  which  I  quote,  that  the  lord 
could  not  decently  press  her  into  matrimony."  However 
outrageous  such  an  usage  may  appear  to  our  ideas,  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
little  state  rendered  it  indispensable  to  possess  in  eveiy 
fief  a  proper  vassal  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  war. 

These  feudal  servitudes  distinguish  the  maturity  of 
the  system.  No  trace  of  them  appears  in  the  capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  and  bis  family,  nor  in  the  instruments  by 
which  benefices  were  granted.  I  believe  that  they  did 
not  make  part  of  the  regular  feudal  law  before  the 
eleventh,  or,  perhaps,  the  twelfth  century,  though  doubt- 
less partial  usages  of  this  kind  had  gi-own  up  antece- 
dently to  either  of  those  periods.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
no  allusion  occurs  to  the  lucrative  rights  of  seigniory  in 
the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  which  are  a  monument  of 
French  usages  in  the  eleventh  century.  Indeed,  that 
very  general  commutation  of  alodial  property  into 
tenure  which  took  place  between  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  centuries  would  hardly  have  been 
effected  if  ficfls  had  then  been  liable  to  suc^  burthens 
and  so  much  extortion.  In  half-barbarous  ages  the 
strong  are  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  weak ;  a  truth 
which,  if  it  needed  illustration,  might  find  it  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  feudal  system. 

of  bis  barons.    Joinvllle,  t  II.  p.  14a  EtablisMmens  de  St  lioals.  c.  63. 

Henry  L  of  England  had  promised  tlie  "Ass.  de  J^raa.c,224.    I  mnst  observe 

same.    The  guudlan  of  a  female  minor  that  Laariere  says  this  urage  prevailed 

was  obliged  to  give  secnrlty  to  her  lord  en  plTMicurs  lienz,  though Le  quotes  ne 

M>t  10  marry  her  without  his  consent  anUwriQr.—Ordoiuianoes  dcs  Rots,  p.  15S 
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We  have  thus  fax  confined  onr  inquiry  to  fiefs  holden 
on  terms  of  militaiy  service ;  since  those  are  the  proper  .ikI 
most  ancient  and  regular,  as  well  as  the  most  con-  ^^T^ 
Bonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  system.  They  alone 
were  called  proper  fends,  and  all  were  presumed  to  be 
of  this  description  until  the  contrary  was  proved  by  the 
charter  of  investiture.  A  proper  feud  was  bestowed 
vrithout  price,  without  fixed  stipulation,  upon  a  vassal 
capable  of  serving  personally  in  the  field.  But  gradually, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  legal  ingenuity,  improper  fiefe 
of  the  most  various  kinds  were  introduced,  retaining 
little  of  the  charekcteristics,  and  less  of  the  spirit,  which 
distinguished  the  original  tenures.  Women,  if  indeed 
that  were  an  innovation,  were  admitted  to  inherit  them ; " 
they  were  granted  for  a  price,  and  without  reference  to 
military  service.  The  language  of  the  feudal  law  v^as 
applied  by  a  kind  of  metaphor  to  almost  every  transfer 
of  property.  Hence  pensions  of  money  and  allowances 
of  provisions,  however  remote  from  right  notions  of  a 
fief,  were  sometimes  granted  under  that  name ;  and  even 
where  land  was  the  subject  of  the  donation,  its  conditions 
were  often  lucrative,  often  honorary,  and  sometimes 
ludicrous.** 

There  is  one  extensive  species  of  feudal  tenure  which 
may  be  distinctly  noticed.  The  pride  of  wealth  Y\eU  of 
in  the  middle  ages  was  principally  exhibited  <>"**• 
in  a  multitude  of  dependents.  The  court  of  Charle- 
magne was  crowded  with  officers  of  every  rank,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  whom  exercised  fanctions  about  the 
royal  person  which  would  have  been  thought  fit  only  for 
slaves  in  the  palace  of  Augustus  or  Antonine.  The  free- 
bom  Franks  saw  nothing  menial  in  the  titles  of  cup- 
bearer, steward,  marshal,  and  master  of  the  hoise, 
which  are  still  borne  by  the  noblest  families  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and,  till  lately,  by  sovereign  princes  in 

«  Women  did  not  inh«Tlt  fle&  in  the  P  Crag.  Jos  Fendale,  L  L  Ut  10;  Dn 

Gennan  empire.     Wfaether  tbey  were  Cenge,  voc  Fendnin  de  CktmerA,  &c    In 

ever  excluded  from  taooeaBlon  In  France  the  treaty  between  Henry  I.  of  England 

I  know  not;  the  genius  of  a  military  and  Robert  count  of  Flanders,  ajk  1)01, 

tcnare,  and  the  old  Teutonic  customs,  pre-  the  Ung  sttpnlatre  to  pay  annually  40A 

served  in  the  Salic  law,  seem  adverse  to  marics  of  silvo',  in  feodo^  for  the  mill* 

their  possession  of  feudal  lends ;  yet  the  tary  service  of  his  ally.   Bymer,  Foedera. 

practice,  at  lenst  from  the  eleventh  century  t  i.  p.  3. 
downwards,  does  not  support  the  theoiy. 
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the  empire.**  From  the  court  of  the  king  this  &voTirite 
piece  of  magnificence  descended  to  thc|^e  of  the  prelates 
and  barons,  who  surrounded  themselves  with  household 
oilicers  called  ministerials ;  a  name  equally  applied  to 
those  of  a  servile  and  of  a  liberal  description.'  The 
latter  of  these  were  rewarded  with  grants  of  lands,  which 
they  held  under  a  feudal  tenure  by.  the  condition  of 
performing  some  domestic  service  to  th^  lord.  What 
was  called  in  our  law  grand  scrfeanty  affords  an  instance 
of  this  species  of  fief.*  It  is,  however,  an  instance  of  the 
noblest  kind;  but  Muratori  has  given  abimdance  of 
proofs  that  the  commonest  mechanical  arts  were  carried 
on  in  the  houses  of  the  great  by  persons  receiving  lands 
upon  those  conditions.' 

These  imperfect  fouds,  however,  belong  more  properly 
to  the  history  of  law,  and  are  chiefly  noticed  in  the  pre- 
sent sketch  because  they  attest  the  partiality  manifested 
during  the  middle  ages  to  the  name  and  form  of  a  feudal 
tenure.  In  the  regular  military  flef  we  see  the  real 
principle  of  the  system,  which  might  originally  have 
been  defined  an  alliance  of  free  landholders  arranged  in 
degrees  of  subordination,  according  to  their  respective 
capacities  of  affording  mutual  support. 

The  peculiar  and  varied  attributes  of  feudal  tenures 
Kendal  law-  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  new  jurisprudence, 
^**»'^  regulating  territorial  rights  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  which  had  adopted  the  system.  For  a  length  of 
time  this  rested  in  traditionary  customs  observed  in  the 


1  Th«  oofont  of  Aq)oa,  under  Louis  '  Schmidt,  Hist  dec  AUenuuidB,  t  iU. 

VL,  cUimed  the  offloe  of  Qreat  Seneo-  pi  93 ;    Da  Csnge,  ▼.  FamlU*,  Minis- 

chal  of  France ;  that  Is,  to  carry  dishes  terlales. 

to  the  king's  table  on  sUte  days.    (Sis-  "  "This  tenure,"  says  Littleton,  "is 

mondi,  ▼.  135.)    Thus  the  feudal  notl<Kis  where  a  num  holds  his  lands  or  tenements 

of  grand  seijeanty  prepared  the  way  for  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  hy  soch 

the  restoration  of  royal  supremacy,  as  services  as  he  ought  to  do  In  his  proper 

the  military  tenures  had   impaired  it  person  to  the  king,  as  to  cany  the  banner 

The  wound  and  the  remedy  came  iVom  of  the  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lead  hia 

the  same  lance.    If  the  feudal  system  array,  or  to  be  his  marshal,  or  to  carry 

was  incompatible  with  despotism,  and  his  sword  before  hbn  at  his  ooionatlon, 

even,  while  in  its  foil  vigour,  with  legl-  or  to  be  his  sewer  at  his  coronation,  or 

tlmate  authority,  It  kept  alive  the  sense  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to  be  one  of 

of  a  supreme  chief,  of  a  superiority  of  his  chamberl^ns  at  the  r«ceipt  of  Lig 

rank,  of  a  certain  sattjectlon  to  an  here-  exchequer,  or  to  do  other  like  servlcet." 

ditaiy  sovereign,  not  yet  testified  by  un-  Sect  153. 

limited  obedience,  bat  by  homage  and  <  Antiq.  ItaL  Dioert  11.  ad  flnem. 
loyalty. 
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domains  of  each  prince  or  lord,  without  much  regard  to 
those  of  his  neighbours.     Laws  were  made  occasioually 
by  the  emperor  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which  tended  to 
^  the  usages  of  'those  countries.     About  the  year  ]  1 70, 
Girard  and  Obertus,  two  Milanese  lawyers,  published 
two  books  of  the  law  of  fiefis,  which  obtained  a  great 
authority,  and  have  been  regarded  as  the  groundwork 
of  that  jurisprudence."     A  number  of  subsequent  com- 
mentators swelled  this  code  with  their  glosses  and  opi- 
nions, to  enlighten  or  obscure  the  judgment  of  the 
imperial  tribunals.      These  were   chiefly  civilians  or 
canonists,  who  brought  to  the  interpretation  of  old  bar- 
baric customs  the  principles  of  a  very  different  school. 
Hence  a  manifest  change  was  'wrought  in  the  law  of 
feudal  tenure,  which  they  assimilated  to  the  usufruct  or 
the  emphyteusis  of  the  Boman  code  ;  modes  of  property 
somewhat  analogous  in  appearance,  but  totally  distinct 
in  principle,  from  the  legitimate  fief.     These  Lombaid 
lawyers  propagated  a  doctrine  which  has  been  too  readily 
received,   that  the  feudal  system  originated  in  their 
country  ;  and  some  writers  upon  jurisprudence,  such  as 
Duck  and  Sir  James  Craig,  incline  to  give  a  prepon- 
derating authority  to  their  code.     But  whatever  weight 
it  may  have  possessed  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  a 
different  guide  must  be  followed  in  the  ancient  customs 
of  France  and  England."    These  were  fresh  from  the 
fountain  of  that  curious  polity  wdth  which  the  stream  of 
Eoman  law  had  never  mingled  its  waters.     In  England 
we  know  that  the  Koiinan  system  established  between 
the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  restrained 
by  regular  legislation,  by  paramount  courts  of  justice, 
and  by  learned  writings,  from  breaking  into  discordant 
local  usages,  except  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
places,  and  has  become  the  principal  source  of  our  com- 
mon law.     But  the  independence  of  the  French  nobles 
produced  a  much  greater  variety  of  customs.    The  whole 

^  Offlnnone,  Ist  dl  Napoli,  L  xill.  c  3.  Introduced  by  Rogor  Golscaid  into  his 

The  IJbri  Fendoram  are  printefi  in  mokt  dominions,  in  thre«  books  of  conHtitn- 

editlons  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Clvills.  tlons,  printed  in  Lindebrog's  collection. 

*  Gisnnone  explicitly  contracts    the  There  were  several  material  differences, 

Fk^nrh  and  Lombard  laws  respecting  wliich  GiannMie  enumerates,  especially 

flelb.    The  latter  was  the  foundation  of  Uio  Norman  custom  of  primogeniture 

the   Libri    Fendorum,  and  formed  the  1st.  di  Nap.  L  xi.  c  6. 
QomtiMia  law  of  Italy.    The  former  was 
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number  oollected  and  reduced  to  certainty  in  the  six* 
teenth  century  amounted  to  two  hundied  and  eighty-five, 
or,  omitting  those  inconsiderable  for  extent  or  peculiarity, 
to  sixty.  The  earliest  written  customary  in  France  is 
that  of  Beam,  which  is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
Viscount  Gaston  IV.  in  1088.'  Many  others  were  written 
in  the  two  subsequent  ages,  of  which  the  customs  of 
BeauYoisis,  compiled  by  Beaumanoir  under  Philip  lU., 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  contain  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion on  ^e  feudal  constitution  and  manners.  Under 
Charles  YII.  an  ordinance  was  made  for  the  formation  of 
a  general  code  of  customaiy  law,  by  ascertaining  for 
ever  in  a  written  collection  those  of  each  district ;  but 
the  work  was  not  completed  till  ihe  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
This  was  what  may  be  called  the  common  law  of  the 
pai/s  ooutumierSj  or  northern  division  of  France,  and  the 
rule  of  all  their  tribunals,  unless  where  controlled  by 
royal  edicts. 

^  There  are  two  editkos  of  this  cnrfoofl  oorrectcd    The  ImbIb,  boweTcr,  li  on- 

old  code;  one  at  Pan,  in  1662,  repab-  questionably  very  andent.     We  even 

Ushed  with  a  fresh  title-page  and  per-  lind  the  ocmiposition  for  homicide  pre- 

mlssion  of  Heniy  lY.  in  1602 ;  the  other  serred  in  them,  so  that  murder  was  not 

at  Lescsn,  in  1633.    These  laws,  as  we  a  capital  offence  in  Bean,  thoni^  rob* 

read  them,  are  sabseqnent  to  a  reyision  bery  was  such.— Rnbrica  de  Homiddiaa 

made  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceii>  Art  zxxL   See  too  Rulniea  da  PoenJir, 

txaj  in  which  they  were  more  or  less  Art  L  and  II 
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Analjris  of  the  Feudal  Syitem  —  Ite  local  Extent  —  View'  of  the  different  Onlen 
of  Society  during  the  Feudal  Ages  —  Nobility  —  their  Ranks  and  Prlvllegea  ~ 
Clergy  —  Freemen  —  Serft  or  Villeins  —  Comparative  State  of  France  and  Ger- 
many —  PrivllegeB  enjoyed  by  the  (Yench  Vaasals  —  Right  of  coining  Money  -> 
and  ol  private  War  —  Immunity  from  TazAtion  —  Historical  View  of  the  Roya 
Revenue  In  France  ~  Metliods  adopted  to  augment  it  by  Depreciation  of  the 
Coin,  See  —  Leglnlatlve  J^>wer  —  its  State  under  the  Merovingian  Klnga,  and 
Cbarlemagne  —  Hia  Councila  —  Suspension  of  any  general  Legislative  Authority 
during  the  Prevalence  of  Feudal  lYinciples  —  the  King's  Coiuicil  —  Meant 
adopted  to  supply  the  Want  of  a  National  Assembly  —  Gradual  Progresa  of  the 
Kinig's  Legislative  P^wer  —  Philip  IV.  aasemblea  the  Sute»^eneral  —  Their 
Flowers  limited  to  TaxaUon  —  States  under  the  Sons  of  PbiUp  IV.  — States  of 
1355  and  1356  —  They  nearly  effect  an  entire  Revolution  —  The  Grown  recoveni 
Its  Vigour  —  States  of  1380,  under  Charles  Vl.  —  Subsequent  Assemblies  under 
Charles  VL  and  Charles  VIL —  The  Crown  becomes  more  and  more  absolute*— 
Loais  XL— States  of  Tours  in  1484  —  Historical  View  of  Jurisdiction  in  France 

—  Its  earliest  Stage  under  the  first  Race  of  Kings,  and  Charlemagne  —  Territorial 
Jurisdiction  —  Feudal  Courts  of  Justice  —  Trial  by  Combat  —  Code  of  St  IjouIs 

—  The  Territorial  Jariadlctions  give  way  —  Progress  of  the  Judicial  Power  of 
the  Crown  —  Pwliament  of  Paris  —  Peers  of  France  —  Increased  Authority  of 
the  Parliament  —  Registration  of  Edicts  —  Causes  of  the  DecUne  of  the  Feudal 
System  —  Acquisitions  of  Domain  by  the  Crown  —  Charters  of  Incorporaticn 
granted  to  Towns  —  Their  previous  Condition  —  First  Charters  in  the  Twelfth 
Oentaiy  —  Privileges  contained  in  them  —  Military  Service  of  Feudal  Tenants 
commtited  for  Money  —  Hired  Troops  —  Change  in  the  Military  System  of 
Europe  —  General  View  of  the  Advantages  and  Diasdvautages  attending  the 
Feudal  ^tem. 

The  advocates  of  a  Roman  origin  for  most  of  the  insti- 
tntions  which  we  find  in  the  kingdoms  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  are  naturally  prone  to  magnify  the 
analogies  to  feudal  tenure  which  Home  presents  to  ns, 
and  even  to  deduce  it  either  from  the  ancient  relation 
of  jjatron  and  client,  and  that  of  personal  commendation, 
which  was  its  representative  in  a  later  age,  or  from  the 
frontier  lands  granted  in  the  third  century  to  the  Lteti, 
or  barbarian  soldiers,  who  held  them,  doubtless,  subject 
to  a  condition  of  military  service.  The  usage  of  com- 
tnendatio'i  especially,  so  frequent  in  the  fifth  century, 
before  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  afterwards,  does 
certainly  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  vassalage,  and  I  have 
already  pointed  it  out  as  one  of  its  sources.     It  wanted. 
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bow  ever,  that  definite  relatioii  to  the  tenure  of  land 
which  distinguished  the  latter.  The  royal  Antmstio 
(whether  the  word  oommendatus  were  applied  to  him  or 
not)  stood  bound  by  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  his  sove 
reign,  and  in  a  very  different  degree  from  a  common 
subject ;  but  he  was  not  perhaps  strictly  a  vassal  till  he 
had  received  a  territorial  benefice.'  The  complexity  of 
sub-infeudation  coxdd  have  no  analogy  in  commendation. 
The  grants  to  veterans  and  to  the  Lwti  are  so  far  only 
analogous  to  fiefis,  that  they  established  the  principle  of 
holding  lands  on  a  condition  of  nulitaiy  service.  But 
this  service  was  no  more  than  what,  both  under  Charle- 
magne and  in  England,  if  not  in  other  times  and  places, 
the  alodial  freeholder  was  bound  to  render  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm  ;  it  was  more  commonly  required,  because 
the  lands  were  on  a  barbarian  frontier;  but  the  duty 
was  not  even  very  analogous  to  that  of  a  feudal  tenant.^ 
The  essence  of  a  fief  seems  to  be,  that  its  tenant  owed 
fealty  to  a  lord,  and  not  to  the  state  or  the  sovereign ; 
the  lord  might  be  the  latter,  but  it  was  not,  feudally 
spealcing,  as  a  sovereign  that  he  was  obeyed.  This  is, 
tlierefore,  sufficient  to  wari'ant  us  in  tracing  the  real 
theory  of  feuds  no  higher  than  the  Merovingian  history 
in  France  ;  their  fiill  establishment,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
considerably  later.  But  the  preparatory  steps  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  declining  empire  are  of  considerable 
importance,  not  merely  as  analogies,  but  as  predisposing 
circumstances,  and  even  germs  to  be  subsequently  deve- 
loped. The  beneficiary  tenure  of  lands  could  not  well 
be  brought  by  the  conquerors  from  Germany ;  but  the 
donatives  of  arms  or  precious  metals  bestowed  by  the 
chiefe  on  their  followers  wero  also  analogous  to  fiefis; 
and,  as  the  Boman  institutions  were  one  source  of  the 
law  of  tenure,  so  these  were  another. 

*  This  word  **  vassal "  is  used  very  In-  consequebantar,  ut  drloctOmt  quoqu€  oth 

definitely ;  it  means,  In  its  original  sense,  noxii  atent  et  legionibns  inserereDtnr. 

only  a  serrant  or  dependant    But  in  the  (Not  ad  God.  Theod.  L  vlL  tit  30,  c  IS.) 

continental  records  of  histories  we  com-  Sir  Francis  FSalgrave,  however,  says— 

nionly  find  it  applied  to  feudal  tenants.  "  The  duty  of  bearing  anns  was  iiiae* 

b  If  Gothoflred  is  ri^t  in  his  construe-  panbly  connected  with  the  property.** 

tion  of  the  tenure  of  these  La  U,  they  (English  Commonwealth,  I.  3S4.)    This 

were  not  even  generally  liable  to  this  ii  too  equivocal ;  bat  he  certainly  meant 

partof  oar  frifux2an«Mwtta«,butonlyto  mora  than   Gothofred;   be   snpposos   a 

conscription  tar  the  leglonsi   Et  ea  taroen  pennanent  nnivertal  obligatton  to  render 

ttmditiaoe  teima  ilUs  exoolendiB  Lmi  stfvloe  in  all  pabUe  warfiu«b 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
seeming  analogies  which  vanish  away  when  they  are 
closely  observed.  We  should  speak  inaccurately  if  we 
were  to  use  the  word  feudal  for  the  service  of  the  Irish 
or  Highland  clans  to  &eir  chieftain  ;  their  tie  was  that 
of  imagined  kindred  and  respect  for  birth,  not  the 
spontaneous  compact  of  vassalage.  Much  less  can 
we  extend  the  name  of  feud,  though  it  is  sometimes 
strangely  misapplied,  to  the  polity  of  Poland  and  Hussia. 
All  the  Polish  nobles  wero  eqiial  in  rights,  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  all  who  were  less  than  noble 
were  in  servitude.  Ko  government  can  be  more  oppo- 
site to  the  long  gradations  and  mutual  duties  of  the 
feudal  system.* 

The  regular  machinery  and  systematic  establishment 
of  feuds,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  almost  gj^j^j^f 
confined  to  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  fexidai 
to  those  countries  which  afterwards  derived  it  "ystem. 
from  thence.     In  England  it  can  hardly  be  thought  to 
have  existed  in  a  complete  state  before  the  Conquest. 
Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  borrowed  it  soon  after  from  her 
neighbour.      The  Lombards  of  Benevento  had  intro- 
duced feudal  customs  into  the  Neapolitan  provinces, 
which  the    Norman    conquerors  afterwards  perfected. 
Feudal  tenures  were  s6    general  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  that  I  reckon  it  among  the  monarchies  which 
were  founded  upon  that  basis.**    Charlemagne's  empire, 

*  In  dvilblstoiy  many  iiiBtanoee  might  them  to  the  king.    James  L,  upon  the 

be  found  of  feudal  oeremonies  In  ocnmtries  reduction  of  Valencia,  granted  l&nda  hy 

not  regulated  by  the  feudal  law.     Thus  way  of  flef,  on  condition  of  defending  that 

Selden  has  published  an  infeudation  of  kingdom  against  the  Moon,  and  residing 

«  vayvod  of  Moldavia  by  the  king  of  personally  upon  the  estate.     Many  did 

Poland,  AJX  1485,  in  the  regular  forms,  not  perform  this  engagement,  and  were 

▼oL  ilL  p.  6U.     But  these  political  fiefs  depriTcd  of  the  lands  in  consequence,    li 

have   hardly  any  connexion  with   the  appears  by  the  testament  of  this  monarch 

general  aystem,  and  merely  denote  the  that  feudal  tenures  subsisted  In  every 

sabordinaUoQ  of  one  prince  or  people  to  part  of  his  dominions.— Martenne,  Thc- 

anotber.  sanrua  Aneodotorum,  t  L  p.  1141,  1165. 

<i  It  is  probable  that  feudal  tenure  was  An  edict  of  Peter  II.  in  1210  prohibits 

J8  ancient  in  the  north  of  Spain  as  In  the  alienation  of  empibyteiMev  without  tlie 

the  contiguous  provinces  of  France.    But  lord's  consent    It  is  hard  to  say  whether 

it  seems  to  have  chiefly  prevailed  in  regular  fleft  are  meant  by  this  word.— 1> 

Aragon  about  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Marca.  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  1398.    Tbik 

centuries,  when  the  Moors  south  of  the  author  says  that  there  were  no  arriere- 

Ebro  were  subdued  by  the  enterprise  of  fiefs  in  Catalonia, 

private  nobles,  who,  after   conquering  The  Aragonesefleb  appear,  however,  to 

estates  for  themselvea.  did  homage  for  have  differed  firom  those  <^  other  ooontiies 
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it  must  be  remembered,  extended  as  far  as  the  Ebro. 
But  in  Castile  •  and  Portugal  they  were  very  rare,  and 
certainly  could  produce  no  political  efifect.  Benefices 
for  life  were  sometimes  granted  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Bohemia/  Neither  of  these,  however, 
nor  Sweden  nor  Hungary,  come  imder  the  description 
of  coimtries  influenced  by  the  feudal  system.*  That 
system,  however,  after  aU  these  limitations,  was  so 
extensively  diffused,  that  it  might  produce  confusion  as 
well  as  prolixity  to  pursue  collateral  branches  of  its 
history  in  all  the  coimtries  where  it  prevailed.  But  this 
embarrassment  may  be  avoided  without  any  loss,  I  trust, 
of  important  information.  The  English  constitution  will 
find  its  place  in  another  portion  of  these  volumes ;  and  the 
political  condition  of  Italy,  after  the  eleventh  century, 
was  not  much  affected,  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
by  the  laws  of  feudal  tenure.  I  shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  chiefly  to  France  and  Germany ;  and  far  more 
to  the  former  than  the  latter  coimtry.  But  it  may  bo 
expedient  first  to  contemplate  the  state  of  society  in  its 
various  classes  during  the  prevalence  of  feudal  prin- 

In  some  nspedB.   Zorita  mentloDS  fleft  vented  the  qrstemfirom  being  estftbliabed. 

aeoording  to  the  euttam  qf Italy t  which  he  There  were  men  territorial  Jnrisdictioiis 

explains  to  be  nch  as  were  liable  to  the  iD  that  Ungdom,  thooi^  not,  at  least 

usual  feudal  aids  for  inanying  the  lord's  originally,  in  Castile, 

daufi^ter,  and  other  occasions.    We  may  f  Daniflon^iipoUticas  status.   Efaerlr, 

Infer,  therefore,  that  these  prestations  1629.     Stransky,  Respablica  Bohcgnlca, 

were  not  customary  in  Aragon. — Anaies  ib.     In  one  of  the  oldest  Danish  histo* 

de  Aragon,  t.  ii.  p.  62.  rians,  Sweno,  I  have  noticed  this  ezpres- 

*  What  is  said  of  vassalage  !n  Alfonso  sitn :  Waldemams,  patrls  tunc  potitos 

X.'s  code.  Las  siete  partidas,  is  short  and  feodo,    Langebek,  Scrip.  Rerum  riaatc  i. 

obscure :  nor  am  1  certain  that  it  meant  i.  p.  62.    By  this  he  means  the  dnchy  of 

anjrthing  more  than  voluntary  eomiii«n-  Sleswic,  not  a  fief,  but  an  honour  or 

daiion,  the  custom  mentioned  in  the  government    poaseased    by    Waldemar. 

former  part  of  this  chapter,  tram  which  Saxo  Grammaticus  calls  It,  more  claa- 

the  vassal  mi^t  depart  at  pleasure.  See,  sically,   patemie   praefectum    dignitas.. 

however,  Dn   Cange,  v.  Honor,  where  Sleswic  was,  in  later  timea,  sometimes 

authorities  are  g^ven  for  the  existence  of  held  as  a  fief;  but  this  does  not  in  the 

Castllian  flefb;   and  I  have  met  with  least  imply  that  lands  in  Denmark  proper 

occasional  mention  of  them  in  history,  were  feudal,  of  which  I  find  no  evidence. 

I  believe  that  tenures  of  this  kind  were  >  Thou^  there  were  no  feudal  tenures 

Introduced  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  In  Sweden,  yet  the  nobility  and  others 

centuries;  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  were  exempt  flnom  taxes  on  condition  of 

—Marina,  Teoria  de  las  OoTtea,  t.  ilL  serving  the  king  witii  a  horse  and  arms 

p.  14.  at  their  own  expense;  and  a  distloctiao 

Tenures  of  a  feudal  nature,  as  I  ool*  was  taken  betwecai  Uber  and  tributariui. 

lect  firom  IVeirli  InstituL  Juris  Lusitanl,  But  any  one  of  the  latter  might  become 

torn.  il.  t  1  and  3,  OElsted  in  Portugal,  of  the  former  class,  or  vice  versL—Soedai 

though  the  Jealousy  of  the  crown  pre-  doscriptia    Elsevir,  1631,  pc  92. 
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ciples,  before  we  tiace  their  influence  upon  the  national 
government. 

It  has  been  laid  down  already  as  most  probable  tliat 
no  proper  aristocracy,  except  that  of  wealth,  was  ^ 
known  under  the  early  kings  of  France;  and  society, 
it  was  hinted  that  hereditary  benefices,  or,  in  k<^»"^- 
other  words,  fiefs,  might  supply  the  link  that  was  want- 
ing between  personal  privileges  and  those  of  descents 
The  possessors  of  beneficiary  estates  were  usually  the 
richest  and  most  'conspicuous  individuals  in  the  estate. 
ITiey  were  immediately  connected  with  the  crown,  and 
partakers  in  the  exercise  of  justice  and  royal  counsels. 
Their  sons  now  came  to  inherit  this  eminence ;  and,  as  s 
nefe  were  either  inalienable,  or  at  least  not  very  fre- 
quently alienated,  rich  families  were  kept  long  in  sight ; 
and,  whether  engaged  in  public  aJOairs,  or  living  with 
magnificence  and  hospitality  at  home,  naturally  drew  to 
themselves  popular  estimation.  The  dukes  and  counts, 
who  had  changed  their  quality  of  governors  into  that  of 
lords  over  the  provinces  intrusted  to  them,  were  at  the 
head  of  this  noble  class.  And  in  imitation  of  them,  their 
own  Tassals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  crown,  and  even 
rich  alodialists,  assumed  titles  from  tlieir  towns  or 
castles,  and  thus  arose  a  number  of  potty  counts,  barons, 
and  viscounts.  This  distinct  class  of  nobility  became 
oo-extensive  with  the  feudal  tenures.'*  For  the  military 
tenant,  however  poor,  was  subject  to  no  tribute;  no  pres- 
tation, but  service  in  the  field ;  he  was  the  companion  ot 
his  lord  in  the  sports  and  feasting  of  his  castle,  the  peer 
of  his  court ;  ho  fought  on  horseback,  he  was  clad  in  the 
coat  of  mail,  while  the  commonalty,  if  summoned  at  all 
to  war,  came  on  foot,  and  with  no  armour  of  defence. 
As  everything  in  the  habits  of  society  conspired  with 
that  prejudice  which,  in  spite  of  moral  philosophers, 
will  constantly  raise  the  profession  of  arms  above  all 
others,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  a  new  species 
of  aristocracy,  founded  upon  the  mixed  considerations 

h  M.  Gudrard   observes   that  in   the  basse."   Byihe  first  henndentands  tboao 

Quurtiilary  of  Chartres,  exhibiting  the  vrho  held  Immediately  of  the  crown;  the 

usages  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  middle  nobility  were  mediate  va9BaU,bu1 

the  twelfth  centuries,  "La noblesse  s'y  hod   rights   of  Jurisdiction,  which   the 

montre  compl^temcnt  oonstitu^;  c'est  lower  had   not     (Prol^gomtoei   k   la 

It  dire,  prlvil^de  et  hdr^taire.     Hie  CartuUdie  de  Chartres,  p.  30.) 
pent  ftcre  divis^  en  haute,  mojeniM,  et 
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of  birih,  tenure,  and  occupation,  sprang  out  of  the  feudal 
Bjstein.  Eveiy  possessor  of  a  lief  was  a  gentleman, 
though  he  owned  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  fiimishod 
his  slender  contribution  towards  the  equipment  of  a 
knight.  In  the  Libri  Feudorum,  indeed,  those  who 
were  three  degrees  removed  from  the  emperor  in  order 
of  tenancy  are  considered  as  ignoble;'  but  this  is  re- 
strained to  modem  investitures ;  and  in  France,  where 
sub-infeudation  was  carried  the  farthest,  no  such  distinc- 
tion has  met  my  observation.^ 

There  still,  however,  wanted  something  to  ascertain 
gentility  of  blood  where  it  was  not  marked  by  the  actual 
tenure  of  land.  This  was  supplied  by  two  innovations 
devised  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries — ^the  adop- 
tion of  surnames  and  of  armonal  bearings,  llie  first  are 
commonly  referred  to  the  former  age,  when  the  nobility 
began  to  add  the  names  of  their  estates  to  their  own,  br, 
having  any  way  acquired  a  distinctive  appellation,  trans- 
mitted it  to  their  posterity."  As  to  armorial  bearings, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  emblems  somewhat  similar  have 
been  immemorially  used  both  in  war  and  peace.  The 
shields  of  ancient  warriors,  and  devices  upon  coins  or 
seals,  bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modem  blazonry. 
But  the  general  introduction  of  such  bearings,  as  heredi- 
tary distinctions,  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  tour- 
naments, wherein  the  champions  were  distinguished  by 
fanciful  devices;  sometimes  to  the  crusades,  where  a 
multitude  of  all  nations  and  languages  stood  in  need  of 
some  visible  token  to  denote  the  banners  of  their  respec- 
tive chie&.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  symbols  of  heraldry 
point  to  both  these  sources,  and  have  been  borrowed  in 


i  L.  ti.  1 10.  ftanceg  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 

k  Tbe  nobility  of  an  alodial  poasesion,  century ;  but  they  did  not  become  general, 

ill  France,  depended  npon  its  right  to  according  to  them,  till  the  thirteenth. 

ttnltoTial  Jurisdiction.   Hence  there  were  M.  Gu^rard  finds  a  few  hereditary  gar* 

frane^kux  nablu  and/ranc-cUetuB  rotu^  names  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  many 

rieri ;  the  lattlbr  of  which  were  subject  to  that  were  personal.    (Cartulaire  de  Char- 

ibe  Jurisdiction  of  the  neighbouring  IotxL  tres,  p.  93.)   The  latter  are  not  aumamea 

lioiseaa,  Traits  dea  Seigneuries,  p.  76.  at  all,  in  our  usual  sense.     A  good  many 
Denisart,  Dictionnair«  doa  D^dtAota,  art '  may  be  found  in  Domesday,  as  that  of 

Franc-aleu.  Burdet  in  Leicestershire,  M  alet  in  Suffolk. 

"■  MabiUon.  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  Corbet  in  Shropshire,  Colvllle  in  Toik- 

L  li.  c  7.     The  authors  of  the  Nourean  shire,  besides  thoee  with  de.  which  «l 

Traits   de  Diplomatique,  t  ii.  p.  663,  course  is  a  local  desl^iation,  but  bocame 

trace  the  use  of  somames  in  a  for  in-  hereditary. 
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part  from  each.*  Hereditaiy  arms  wero  perhaps  Bcarcely 
used  by  private  families  before  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy.*  From  that  time,  however,  they 
became  very  general,  and  have  contributed  to  elucidate 
that  branch  of  history  which  regards  the  descent  of  illus- 
trious  families. 

When  the  privileges  of  birth  had  thus  been  rendered 
capable  of  legitimate  proof,  they  were  en-  itaprivi- 
hanced  in  a  great  degree,  and  a  line  drawn  i«9*> 
between  the  high-bom  and  ignoble  classes,  almost  as 
broad  as  that  which  separated  liberty  from  servitude. 
All  offices  of  trust  and  power  were  conferred  on  the 
former ;  those  excepted  which  appertain  to .  tht)  legal 
profession.  A  plebeian  could  not  possess  a  fief.'  Such 
at  least  was  the  original  strictness :  but  as  the  aristo- 
cratic principle  grew  weaker,  an  indulgence  was  ox- 
tended  to  heirs,  and  afterwards  to  purchasers.**    They 


■  Mdn.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inacriptioiis, 
t  XX.  pi  S79. 

*  I  liMmkl  be  nnwIlUng  to  make  a 
negMtiTe  «nertlon  peremptorily  in  a 
mattCT  of  mere  antlqnarUui  research; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  decisiye  evi- 
deooe  that  hereditary  aims  were  borne 
In  the  twelfth  century,  except  by  a  very 
finr  royal  or  almost  royal  families. 
Mabfllon. 'Traits  de  Diplomatique.  1.  U. 
c  18.  Those  of  Geoffrey  the  Fair,  count 
of  Aqfou,  who  died  in  1150,  are  extant 
oo  hk  shield :  axure,  four  lions  rampant 
or.  HIsL  Lltt6«ire  de  la  France,  t.  ix. 
p.  166.  If  anna  bad  been  oonsidfred  as 
hereditary  at  that  time,  this  should  be 
the  bearing  of  England,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  differs  oonaiderably.  Louis  VIL 
qirlnkled  his  seal  and  coin  withfleura-de- 
lys,  a  Tery  ancient  device,  or  rather  orna- 
ment, and  the  same  as  what  are  some* 
times  called  beea.  The  golden  omameuts 
foond  In  the  tomb  of  Childeric  I.  at 
Toomay,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  Puis,  may  pass  either  for  fleur»* 
de-lys  or  beeSi  Charles  V.  reduced  the 
nnmber  to  three,  and  thus  fixed  the  arms 
of  France.  The  counts  of  Toulouse  used 
their  croas  in  the  twelfth  age ;  but  no 
other  arms,  Yalssette  tells  us,  can  be 
traeed  in  liUigaedoG  so  fhr  back.    T.  UL 

puftU. 

Armorial  beartngi  were  in  use  among 
ttie  Samoens  daring  the  later  cmsades; 


as  appears  by  a  passage  in  JoinvlUe,  1 1. 
p.  88  (Collect,  des  M<$moire8),  and  Du 
Cange's  note  upon  it.  Perhaps,  however, 
they  may  have  been  adopted  in  imitatloo 
of  the  Frsnks,  like  the  ceremonies  of 
knighthood.  Vlllaret  ingeniously  con- 
jectures that  the  separation  of  different 
branches  of  the  same  family  by  their 
settlements  in  Palestine  led  to  the  use  of 
hereditary  arms,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
oonnexion.    T.  xi.  p.  113. 

M.  Sismondi,  I  observe,  seems  to  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  the  noble  families  of 
Pisa,  including  that  whose  name  be  bears, 
had  their  armorial  distinctions  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  HisL 
des  Rdpub.  Ital.  t.  i.  p.  373.  It  is  at 
least  probable  that  the  heraldic  devices 
were  as  ancient  in  Italy  as  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  And  the  authors  of  Nouveatt 
Tnit6  de  Diplomatique,  t  iv.  p.  388, 
incline  to  refer  hereditary  arms  even  in 
France  to  the  beginuing  of  the  twelfth 
century,  though  without  producing  any 
evidence  for  thia^ 

P  We  have  no  English  word  that  con- 
veys the  full  sense  of  roturier.  How 
glorious  is  this  deficiency  in  our  political 
langiiage,  and  how  ditTerent  are  the  ideas 
suggested  by  commoner  /  Roturier,  ao- 
oording  to  Du  Cange,  is  derived  frucn 
rupturarius,  a  peasant,  ab  agrum  rum- 
pendo. 

4  ThP    Establiehments  of  St   Louis 
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were  even  peTmiited  to  beoome  noble  by  the  acquisitioii, 
or  at  least  by  ita  possession  for  three  generations.'  But 
notwithstanding  this  ennobling  quality  of  the  land,  which 
seems  rather  of  an  equivocal  description,  it  beccune  an 
established  right  of  lie  crown  to  take,  every  twenty 
years,  and  on  every  change  of  the  vassal,  a  fine,  known 
by  the  name  of  franc-£ef,  firom  plebeians  in  possession  of 
land  held  by  a  noble  tenure.*  A  gentleman  in  France 
or  Germany  could  not  exercise  any  trade  without  dero- 
gating, that  is,  losing  the  advantages  of  his  rank.  A 
few  exceptions  were  made,  at  least  in  the  former  country, 
in  favour  of  some  liberal  arts,  and  of  foreign  commerce.' 
But  in  nothing  does  the  feudal  haughtiness  of  birth  more 
show  itself  than  in  the  disgrace  which  attended  imequal 
marriages.  No  children  could  inherit  a  territory  held  im- 
mediately of  the  empire  unless  both  their  parents  belonged 
to  the  higher  class  of  nobility.  In  France  the  ofi&pring 
of  a  gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  were  reputed  noble 
for  flie  purposes  of  inheritance  and  of  exemption  from 
tribute."  But  they  could  not  be  received  into  any  order 
of  chivalry,  though  capable  of  simple  knighthood ;  nor 
were  they  considered  as  any  better  than  a  bastard  class 
deeply  tainted  with  the  alloy  of  their  maternal  extrac- 

forbid  this  Innovmtlon,  Imt  Beanmanoir  tradiction  will  not mach  perplex  os,  when 

contends  that  the  prohibition  does  not  we  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  lAWTen 

extend  to  descent  or  marriage,  c.  48.  to  ascribe  all  prerogatives  to  the  crown. 

The  rotorier  who  acquired  a  flet  if  he  at  the  expense  of  territorial  pruprteton 

challenged  any  one,  fought  with  ignoble  and  of  anci^t  customaiy  law. 

amas ;   but  in   all  other   respects  was  *  The  right,  ori^nally  perhaps  usurp* 

treated  as  a  gentleman.     Ibid.     Yet  a  ation,  called  frano-flcf,  began  under  Fbilip 

knight  was  not  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the  Fair.     Ordonnanoes  des   Rois,  L  L 

the  roturier  who  became  his  superior  by  p-  324 ;  Denisart,  art  Franc-fief. 

the  acquisition  of  a  fief  on  which  he  t  Houard,  Diet  du   Droit  N<Mrmand. 


depended.     Carpentier.  Supplement  ad  Encydop^e,  art  NoblesM.    Argou.l.ii. 

Du  Cange,  voc.  Homagium.  c.  2. 

'  Ktabliascmens  de  St  Louis,  c.  143»  "  Nobility,  to  a  certain  degree,  was 

and  note,  in  Ordounonces  des  Hois,  t  i.  communicated  through  the  mother  alooe, 

See  also  preface  to  the  same  volume,  not  only  by  the  custom  of  Cliampagne, 

p.  xiL     According  to  Mably,  the  posses-  but  in  all  parts  of  France ;  that  is,  the 

Bion  of  a  fief  did  not  cease  to  confer  issue  were  "  gentiLbommes  du  fiiit  de  lear 

nobility  (analogous   to  otir  barony  by  corps,"  and  could  poness  flcft ;  but,  says 

tenure)  till  the  Ordonnanccs  des  Blols  in  Beaumanoir,  **  la  gentilesse  par  laqnelle 

1679.  Obiorvations  sur  I*HLst  de  France,  on  devieut  chevalier  dolt  venir  de  par  le 

L  iU.  c  I,  note  6.     But  Lauri^re,  author  p^re,"  c.  46.     There  was  a  proverbial 

of  the  preface  above  cited,  refers  to  Bou-  maxim  in  French  law,  rather  emphatic 

telller,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  than  decent  to  express  the  derivation  of 

to  prove  tliat  no  one  could  become  noble  gentility  fVom  the  fikUier,  and  of  flwliMi 

without  the  king's  aoUtority.    The  con-  ftom  the  mother. 
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tioQ.  Many  instances  occur  where  letters  of  nobility 
have  been  greoited  to  reinstate  them  in  their  rank.'  F(jr 
several  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  prove  four,  eight, 
sixteen,  or  a  greater  number  of  quarters,  that  is,  of  coats 
borne  by  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and  the  same 
practice  still  subsists  in  Germany.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  original  nobility  of  the 
Continent  were  what  we  may  call  self-created,  and  did 
not  derive  their  rank  from  any  such  concessions  of  their 
respective  sovereigns  as  have  been  necessary  in  subse- 
quent ages.  In  England  the  baronies  by  tenure  might 
belong  to  the  same  class,  if  the  lands  upon  which  they 
depended  had  not  been  granted  by  the  crown.  But  the 
kings  of  France,  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
began  to  assume  a  privilege  of  creating  nobles  by  their 
own  authority,  and  without  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land. 
Philip  the  Hardy,  in  1271,  was  the  first  French  king 
who  granted  letters  of  nobility ;  under  the  reigns  of 
Philip  the  Fair  and  his  children  they  gradually  became 
frequent."  lids  effected  a  change  in  the  character  of 
nobility,  and  had  as  obvious  a  moral,  as  other  events  of 
the  same  age  had  a  political,  influence  in  diminishing 
the  power  and  independence  of  the  territorial  aristocracy. 
The  privileges  originally  connected  with  ancient  lineage 
and  extensive  domains  became  common  to  the  low-bom 
creatures  of  a  court,  and  lost  consequently  part  of  their 
title  to  respect.  The  lawyers,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
pretended  that  nobility  could  not  exist  without  a  royal 
concession.  They  acquired  themselves,  in  return  for 
their  exaltation  of  prerogative,  an  official  nobility  by  the 
exercise  of  magistracy.  The  institutions  of  chivAlry 
again  gave  rise  to  a  vast  increase  of  gentlemen,  knight- 
hood, on  whomsoever  conferred  by  the  sovereign,  being 
a  sufficient  passport  to  noble  privileges.  It  was  usual, 
perhaps,  to  grant  previous  letters  of  nobility  to  a  plebeian 
for  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  designed. 

In  this  noble  or  gentle  class  there  were  several  grada- 
tions. All  those  in  France  who  held  lands  immediately 
depending  upon  the  crown,  whatever  titles  they  might 

«  Beaumanoir.  &  46 ;  Du  Cange,  IMs-  «  Velly.  t  vi.  p.  432 ;  Pu  C«»ge,  and 

•art.  10.  gurJoinTllle;  Carpentier,  voc  Carpentior,  voce  Nobiliure,  fcc;  Horj- 

e^jblUtatio.  laSnvlllieTB,  Hfat.  de  1' Anden  GoavMoi^ 

f  [Nora  XIL]  ment  de  ¥  ranee,  t  L  p.  317. 

VOt..  I.  o 
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bear,  were  oomprised  in  the  order  of  barons.  Theeo 
Diflferent  ^®™  originally  the  peers  of  the  king's  court ; 
orders  of  they  poBsossod  the  higher  territorial  jmisdio- 
aobUitj.  f^Qjj^^  and  had  the  right  of  carrying  their  own 
banner  into  the  field.*  To  these  corresponded  the  YaJ 
vassores  majores  and  CapitaHei  of  the  empire.  In  a  subor- 
dinate class  were  the  TassaJs  of  this  high  nobility,  who, 
upon  the  Continent,  were  usually  termed  Vavassors — an 
appellation  not  unknown,  though  rare,  in  England.^  The 
CMtelains  belonged  to  the  order  of  Vavassors,  as  tliey 
held  only  arriere  fiefe ;  but,  having  fortified  houses,  from 
which  they  derived  their  name  (k  distinction  very  im- 
portant in  those  times),  and  possessing  ampler  rights  of 
territorial  justice,  they  rose  above  die  level  of  their 
fellows  in  &ie  scale  of  tenure.^    But  after  the  personal 


*  Beaumanolr,  c.  34 ;   Da  Cange,  v.  This  bas  perplexed  some  of  our  com- 

Baro ;    EtabliaBemens  de  St.  Louis,  I.  I.  mentatora,  who,  not  knowing  well  what 

c.  24,  L  IL  a  86.    Tlie  TasBals  of  inferior  was  meant  by  a  flranklin  or  by  a  ▼aTaaM>r, 

lords  were  however  called,  improperly,  &ncied  the  Utter  to  he  of  much  higher 

Barons,  both  In   France  md   England,  quality  than  the  former.   The  poet,  how- 

RecueU  des  Historiens,  t  zL  p.   300 ;  ever,  was  strictly  correct ;  his  acquaint- 

Madox.  Barooia  Angllea,  p^   133.     In  ance  with  Frenoh  manners  showed  him 

perftet  strlotueis,  those  only  whoae  Im-  that  the  country  squire,  for  his  ihunklin 

mediate  tenure  of  tho  crown  was  older  is  no  other,  precisely  corresponded  to  the 

than  the  aooession  of  Hug^  Capet  were  Tavassor  in  France.    Those  who,  having 

barons  of   Franoe ;  namely,   Bourbon,  been  deceived,  by  oompantlvely  modem 

Gott<7,  and  Bea^Jeu,  or  Beax^Jolois.     It  law-books,  into  a  notion  that  the  word 

appears,  however,  by  a  register  in  the  flranklin  denoted  but  a  stout  yeoman,  in 

reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  that  fifly-nine  spite   of  the  wealth   and  rank  wfaidi 

were  reckoned  in  that  class;  the  feuda-  Chaucer  assigns  to  him,  and  believing 

taries  of  the  Capetian  flefi^  Paris  and  aIbo,  on  the  authority  of  the  loose  phrase 

Orleans,  being  confounded  with  the  orl-  In  Bracton,    that    aU    vavassors    were 

glnal  vassals  of  the  crown.    Du  Cange,  "  niagnss  dignitatis  viri."  mi^t  well  be 

voa  Baia  puuled  at  seeing  the  words  employed  as 

b  Du  Gauge,  y.  Yavasaor ;  Velly,  t.  vL  synonyms.    See  Todd's  Illastrations  of 

p.  161 ;  Madox,  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  136.  Oower  and  Chaucer  for  an  instance. 

There  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  word  more  "  I>a  Cange,  v.  GasteDanus ;  Cofttumes 

looady  used  than  Vavaasor.  Bracton  says,  de  Poih>u,'tit.  iii.;  Loisean,  Traits  dea 

Sunt  etiam  VavassorBs,  magnse  dignitatis  Seigneuries,  p.  160.   Whoever  had  a  right 

Tiri.     In  France  and  Germany  they  are  ^  a  castle  nad  la  haute  Justice ;  this 

sometimes  named  with  much  leas  honour,  being  so  Incident  to  the  castle,  that  it  was 

Jc  sals  nn  ofaevalier  n^  de  cast  part,  de  transferred  along' with  it.    There jnight, 

vamstsurt  et.  de  baue   ffent,  says    a  however,  be   a   Seigneur  haut-Justici^ 

romance.    This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  below  the  Oh&telain;  and  a  ridiculous 

poverty  to  which  the  subdivision  of  Oeik  distinction  was  made  as  to  the  number  of 

reduced  idle  gentlemen.  posts  by  wh^ch  their  gallows  ml^t  be 

Chancer  concludes  his  picturesque  de-  aupported.    A  buDn's  instrument  of  exe- 

seription  of  the  Franklin,  In  the  prologue  cution  stood  on  four  posts ;  a  chAtelatn's 

to  the  G»tsrbnzy  Tales,  thus.-—  on  three;  while  the  inferior  l<»d  who 

"  Wat  never  sach  a-wortlgr  vavaisor."  hi4>pened  to  possesB  la  hanie  justioe  was 
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nobility  of  chivalry  became  the  object  of  pride,  the 
VavassoTS  who  obtained  knighthood  were  commonly 
styled  bachelors;  those  who  had  not  received  that 
honour  fell  into  the  class  of  squires,**  or  damoiseaux. 

It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  condition  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  whether  secular  or  professed, 
as  it  bears  little  upon  the  general  scheme  of  ^*^^' 
polity.  The  prelates  and  abbots,  however,  it  must  be 
understood,  were  completely  feudal  nobles.  They  swore 
fealty  for  their  lands  to  the  king  or  other  superior,  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  their  vassals,  enjoyed  the  same 
immunities,  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction,  maintained 
the  same  authority,  as  the  lay  lords  among  whom  they 
dwelt.  Military  service  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
reserved  in  the  beneficiary  grants  made  to  cathedrals 
and  monasteries.  But  when  other  vassals  of  the  crown 
were  called  upon  to  repay  the  boxmty  of  their  sovereign 
by  personal  attendance  in  war,  the  ecclesiastical  tenants 
were  supposed  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  feudal 
duty,  which  men  little  less  uneducated  and  violent  than 
their  compatriots  were  not  reluctant  to  fulfil.  Charle- 
magne exempted  or  rather  prohibited  them  from  personal 
service  by  several  capitularies.*  The  practice,  however, 
as  every  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  histoiy  will  be 
aware^  prevailed  in  succeeding  ages.  Both  in  national 
and  private  warEaxe  we  find  very  firequent  mention' of 
martial  prelates.'    But,  contrary  as  this  actual  service 

forced  to  bang  his  sal(jectB  od  a  two-  inter  Eqnltem  et  Oenerosom.    Quod  et 

legged  machine.    Codtnmes  de  Poiton;  alibi  in  tun  flilt"     Squire  was  not  naed 

Da  Cange,  ▼.  Forca.  as  a  title  of  distinction  in  England  till 

iMoVbn  quotes  fttmi  an  old  manu-  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  then  but 

script  the  following  short  scale  of  ranks :  Bpaiing\j,    Thoogb  by  Henry  VL's  time 

Dnc  est  la  premiere  dignltd,  pais  comtes,  it  was  grown  more  common,  yet  none 

pais  viscomtes,  et  pais  baron,  et  pais  sssomed  it  bat  the  sons  and  hein  of 

chitelain,  et  puto  vaTassenr,  et  pais  dtaen,  knights  and  some  military  men ;  except 

et  pais  TiUain.     Ordonnances  des  Hois*  officers  in  courts  of  Justioe,  who,  by 

t  L  Pl  377.  patent  or  preacrlption,  had  obtained  that 

d  The  sons  of  knig^tB,  and  gentlemen  addition.  I^bnan's  Posthumous  Works* 

not  yet  knighted,  took  the  appellation  of  p.  234. 

squires  in  the  twelfth  centary.   Vaisaette,       •  liably,  L  L  c.  6 ;  Baluxe,  t  i.  p.  410, 

Hist  de  I^ng.  t  ii.  p.  613.    That  of  Da-  932. 987.     Any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or 

moiseau  came  Into  use  in  the  thirteenth,  subdeacon  bearing  arms  was  to  be  de- 

UL  t  ilL  p.  629.    The  lAtter  was,  I  think,  graded,  and  not  even  admitted  to  lay 

more  usnal  in  France.    Da  Cange  giTes  oammunion.    Id.  p.  932. 
little  information  as  to  the  word  squire.       f  One  of  the  latest  instances  probably 

(fieutifer.')   *■  Apod   Anglos,"   h«   B«ys,  of  a  fighting  bishop  is  Jean  Montaigo, 

■  pnnuU.1ma  est  nobUltatls  deacrlptio,  archbisbop  of  Sens,  who  was  killed  at 

02 
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might  be  to  the  oivil  as  well  as  ecolesiastioal  laws,  ihe 
clergy  who  held  militaiy  fiefs  were  of  oourse  bound  to 
fulfil  the  chief  obligation  of  that  tenure  and  send  their 
vassals  into  the  field.  We  have  many  instances  of  their 
aocompanying  the  army,  though  not  mi  Ting  in  the  con- 
flict ;  and  even  the  parish  priests  headed  ^e  miHtia  of 
their  villages.'  The  prelates,  however,  sometimes  con- 
trived to  avoid  this  military  service,  and  the  payments 
introduced  in  commutation  for  it,  by  holding  lands  in 
&ank-almoigne,  a  tenure  which  exempted  them  from 
every  species  of  obligation  except  that  of  saying  masses 
for  tiie  benefit  of  the  grantors  family.*"'  But,  notwith- 
standing the  warlike  disposition  of  some  ecclesiastics, 
their  more  usual  inability  tp  protect  the  estates  of  their 
churches  against  rapacious  neighbours  suggested  a  new 
species  of  feudal  relation  and  tenure.  The  rich  abbeys 
elected  an  advocate,  whose  business  it  was  to  defend 
their  interests  both  in  secular  courts  and,  if  necessary, 
in  the  field.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  are  styled  Advo- 
cates of  the  Boman  church.  This,  indeed,  was  on  a 
magnificent  scale ;  but  in  ordinary  practice  tbe  advocate 
of  a  monastery  was  some  neighbouring  lord,  who,  in 
return  for  his  protection,  possessed  many  lucrative  privi- 
leges, and  very  frequently  considerable  estates  by  way 
of  fief  from  his  ecclesiastical  clients.  Some  of  these 
advocates  are  reproached  with  violating  their  obligation, 
and  becoming  &e  plunderers  of  those  whom  they  had 
been  retained  to  defend.' 

The  classes  below  the  gentry  may  be  divided  into 
freemen  and  villeins.  Of  the  first  were  the  inhabitants 
t)f  chartered  towns,  the  citizens  and  burghers,  of  whom 
more  will  be  said  presently.  As  to  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  country,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  socagers,  whose  tenure 
was  free,  though  not  so  noble  as  knight's  service,  and  a 
numerous  body  of  tenants  for  term  of  life,  who  formed 


Azinconrt     Monstrelet  says  that  he  wu  1 1,  p.  8R. 

"  non  pas  en  estat  pontifical,  car  an  lien       b  Da    Caiifpe,    EleemoBjma    Libera ; 

de  mitre  II  portoit  une  baclnet,  poor  dal-  Madoz,  Baronia  AngL  p.  lis ;  Coke  uc 

matiqne  portoit  on  lutabergeon,  poar  Littletan,  and  other  English  law-booka. 
ebasable  la  piece  d'ader;  et  an  lieu  de       >  Da  Ouige,T.  Advocatua;  a  Ml  aoj 

ffoase,  portoit  one  bacbe."  Fol.  182.  oaefal  article.    Recoell  dei  ffittorien^ 

C  DioieU  lllst  de  la  MiUoe  Fnoifoiae,  t.  zJ.  preflMe,  p.  184. 
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that  ancient  basiB  of  onr  strength  the  English  yeomaniy. 
But  the  mere  freemen  are  not  at  fiist  sight  so  distin- 
gnishable  in  other  conntiies.  In  French  records  and 
law-books  of  feudal  times,  all  besides  the  gentry  are 
usuallj  confounded  under  the  names  of  viUeins  or 
hommcs  de  pooste  (gens  potestatis)>  This  proves  the 
slight  estimation  in  which  all  persons  of  ignoble  i  birth 
were  considered.  For  undoubtedly  there  existed  a 
great  many  proprietors  of  land  and  others,  as  free, 
though  not  as  privileged,  as  the  nobUity.  In  the  south 
of  France,  and  especially  Provence,  the  number  of  free- 
men is  remarked  to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  parts 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  wheiB  the  feudal  tenures 
were  almost  universal.'"  I  shall  quote  part  of  a  passage 
in  Beaumanoir,  which  points  out  this  distinction  of 
ranks  pretty  fully.  **  It  should  be  knfown,"  he  says," 
**  that  there  are  three  conditions  of  men  in  this  world ; 
the  first  is  that  of  gentlemen ;  and  the  second  is  that  of 
such  as  are  naturally  free,  being  bom  of  a  free  mother. 
All  who  have  a  right  to  be  called  gentlemen  are  free, 
but  all  who  are  free  are  not  gentlemen.  Gentility  comes 
by  the  father,  and  not  by  the  mother ;  but  freedom  is 
derived  frx)m  the  mother  only ;  and  whoever  is  bom  of 
a  free  mother  is  himself  free,  and  has  free  power  to  do 
anything  that  is  lawful."**  ' 

In  every  age  and  country,  until  times  comparatively 
recent,  personal  servitude  appears  to  have  been  geris  or 
the  lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the  greater,  portion  riUeiDa. 
of  mankind.  We  lose  a  good  deal  of  our  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom  in  Greece  and  Borne,  when  the 
importunate  recollection  occurs  to  us  of  the  tasks 
which  might  be  enjoined,  and  the  punishments  which 
might  be  inflicted,  without  control  either  of  law  or 
opinion,  by  the  keenest  patriot  of  the  Comitia,  or  the 
Council  of  Five  Thousand.      A  similar,  though  less 

k  Homo  poteetatls,  non  noMIi»— Ita  n«w  place  of  residence,  as  they  were 

irancnpentar,  quod  in  potestaie  domlnl  sutdect  to  many  tribute*  and  oppreerive 

sant— OppommtarvirlflnobUibos;  apod  dafans  oo  the  part  of  their  territorial 

Batllerium    ConmetadiDarti    Tocantur,  loperlori,  'we  cannot  be  sarprlsed  that 

ConstnmlerB,  preetationlbas  idlicet  ob-  they  are  oonfonnded,  at  this  dlatuice, 

noxii  et  operie.    Du  Cange,  t.  Potestae.  with  men  in  actual  servltodei 

As  all  theee  freemen  were  obliged,  by  "■  Heeren,  Eoal  mr  lea   CrolsadeB, 

tiie  ancient  laws  of  Franoe,  to  liTe  nndter  p.  122. 

the  protection  of  aom«  partlcnlar  lonl  ■  CoAtnmes  de  Beanvoisia.  aiS.p.  26» 

and  found  ipeat  difflmlty  in  cbooaliig  a  *  [Nara  Xlll.] 
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powerful,  feeling  will  often  force  itself  on  the  mind 
when  we  read  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Germans,  in  their  primitive  settlements,  were  aeons- 
tomed  to  the  notion  of  slavery,  incurred  not  only  by 
captivity,  but  by  crimes,  by  debt,  and  especially  by  loss 
in  gaming.  When  they  invaded  the  Eoman  empire 
they  found  the  same  condition  established  in  all  its  pro- 
vinces. Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  era  now  under 
review,  servitude,  under  somewhat  different  modes,  was 
exti'emely  common.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining its  varieties  and  stages.  In  the  Salic  laws,  and 
in  the  Capitulades,  we  read  not  only  of  Servi,  but  of 
Tributarii,  Lidi,  and  Goloni,  who  were  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  and  subject  to  residence  upon  their  lord's 
estate,  though  not  destitute  of  property  or  civil  rights.' 
Those  who  appertained  to  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
crown  were  called  Fiscalini.  The  composition  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  these  was  much  less  than  that  for  a 
freeman.**  The  number  of  these  servile  cultivators  was 
undoubtedly  great,  yet  in  those  early  times,  I  should 
conceive,  much  less  than  it  afterwards  became.  Pro- 
perty was  for  the  most  part  in  smaU  divisions,  and  a 
Frank  who  could  hardly  support  his  fisunily  upon  a  petty 
alodial  patrimony  was  not  likely  to  encumber  himself 
with  many  servants.  But  the  accumulation  of  overgrown 
private  wealth  had  a  natural  tendency  to  make  slavery 
more  frequent.  Where  the  small  proprietors  lost  their 
lands  by  mere  rapine,  we  may  believe  that  their  liberty 
was  hardly  less  endangered.'    Even  where  this  was  not 


I*  TheM  paanges  are  too  ntuneroos  for  In  IkToiir  of  liberty.  If  a  lord  claimed 
referenoe.  In  a  ray  early  charter  in  any  one  either  as  hia  TiUetn  or  slave 
Martenne'a  Thesanma  Aneodotormn,  1 1.  (oolonoa  give  lervns),  who  had  eecaped 
p.  20,  lands  are  granted,  cum  hominlbns  beyond  his  toirltory,  he  was  not  to  be 
ibidem  i>ennanentibQs,qaoBeoIoiuir<o  or*  given  up  tlU  strict  inquiry  had  been 
dine  viven  oonstltaimna.  Men  of  this  made  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  as- 
class  were  called,  in  Italy,  Aldiones.  A  aerted  to  belong,  aa  to  hia  condition,  and 
Lombard  ayltolary  of  Charlemagne  says,  that  of  his  ikmily :  p.  400.  And  if  the 
Aldiones  eA  lege  vivunt  in  ItaliA  sob  vfllein  showed  a  charter  of  enlhmchise- 
■ervituto  domlnomm  saomm,  quA  Fisca-  ment,  the  proof  of  its  forgery  was  to  lie 
Unl,  vel  Lidi  Tivnnt  in  FrandA.— Mora-  upon  the  lord.  No  man's  liberty  conid 
tori.  Dissert  14.   [Note  XIV.]  be  questioned  in  the  Hundred-court 

1  Originally  It  was    but    46    soUdi  '  Hontesqniea  ascribes  the  IncriMe  of 

(Leges  Salice,  eS  43).  but  Charlemagne  personal  servitude  in  France  to  tfie  oon- 

nised  It  to  lOO.     Baluzii  Capitularia,  tinned  revolts  and  oommotlcns  mdsr  tbt 

p.  402.    There  are  sareral  provisions  in  two  ita»t  dynasties,  L  zxz.  c  IL 
the  laws  of  thia  great  and  wise  monafth 
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the  case,  yet,  as  the  labour  either  of  artisaius  or  of  free 
husbandmen  was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they  were 
often  compelled  to  exchange  their  liberty  for  bread.' 
In  seasons  also  of  famine,  and  they  were  not  unfr^uent, 
many  freemen  sold  themselves  to  slavery.  A  capitulaiy 
of  Charles  the  Bald  in  864  permits  their  redemption  at 
an  equitable  price.*  Others  became  slaves,  as  more 
fortunate  men  became  vassals,  to  a  poweifal  lord,  for 
the  sake  of  his  protection.  Many  were  reduced  into  this 
state  through  inability  to  pay  those  pecuniary  composi- 
tions for  offences  which  were  numerous  and  sometimes 
heavy  in  the  barbarian  codes  of  law ;  and  many  more 
by  neglect  of  attendance  on  military  expeditions  of  the 
king,  the  penalty  of  which  was  a  fine  called  Heribann, 
with  the  alternative  of  perpetual  servitude."  A  source 
of  loss  of  liberty  which  may  strike  us  as  more  extraordi- 
nary was  superstition ;  men  were  in£Bktuated  enough  to 
surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  their  properties,  to 
churches  and  monasteries,  in  return  for  such  benefits  as 
they  might  reap  by  the  prayers  of  their  new  masters.' 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  villein  was  his  ob- 
ligation to  remain  upon  his  lord's  estate.  He  was  not 
only  precluded  from  selling  the  lands  upon  which  he 
dwelt,  but  his  person  was  bound,  and  the  lord  might 
reclaim  him  at  any  time,  by  suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  if 
he  ventured  to  stray.  But,  equally  liable  to  this  con« 
finement,  there  were  two  classes  of  villeins,  whose  con- 
dition was  exceedingly  different.  In  England,  at  least 
from  the  reign  of  Heniy  II.,  one  only,  and  that  the 
inferior  species,  existed;  incapable  of  property,  and 
destitute  of  redress,  except  against  the  most  outrageous 
injuries.'  The  lord  could  seize  whatever  they  acquired 
or  inherited,  or  convey  them,  apart  from  ihe  land,  to  a 
stranger.     Their  tenure  bound  them  to  what  were  called 

*  D«  Gtage,  ▼.  Obnoxatla  aometimes  aawosed  in  proportton  to  the 

.    *  BAtMil    Capltalarltt.      The    Oreek  wealth  of  the  party, 

traden  pmrdMMd  iiunJshed  wretches  on  *  Beanmanoir,  c.  49.    [Nor«  XV.] 

the  ooaatB  of  Italy,  whom  they  aold  to,  '  littletOD,  1.  li.  a  11.    Non  potest 

the  SaiaoeDS.— Mnrateil,  Annalla ditalla,  aUqnJs  (saya  Glanvil),  in  ylUenaglo  poal- 

a.dl  T86.    Much  more  would  perwna  in  tns,  libertatem  suam  propriis  denaritssuii 

this  extremity  fell  themaelyes  to  nei^-  qonrere— quia  omnia  catalla  cnjuslibet 

boorlng  lord*.  nativi  intelliguntor  ene  to  poteatate  d» 

°  Dn   Guoge,  Herlbannum.      A   ftill  mini  waLn-l.  r.  c.  ft. 
hMffaiimam  waa  60  aolidi ;  hut  it  was 
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villein  services,  ignoble  in  their  nature,  and  indetermi- 
viate  in  their  degree ;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  carrying 
of  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their  lord,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  equally  unbounded  right 
over  their  labour  and  its  fruits.  But  by  the  customs 
of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this  abject  state 
seem  to  have  been  called  serfis,  and  distinguished 
from  villeins,  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  payments 
and  duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though,  as  it  seems, 
without  any  l^al  redress  if  injured  by  him.'  '*  The 
third  estate  of  men,"  says  Beaumanoir,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  '*  is  that  of  such  as  are  not  free;  and 
these  are  not  all  of  one  condition,  for  some  are  so  subject 
to  their  lord  that  he  may  take  all  they  have,  alive  or 
dead,  and  imprison  them,  whenever  he  pleases,  being 
accoimtable  to  none  but  God ;  while  others  are  treated 
more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can  take  nothing  bnt 
customary  pavments,  though  at  their  death  all  they  have 
escheats  to  him."  " 

Under  every  denomination  of  servitude,  the  children 
followed  their  mother's  condition;  except  in  England, 
where  the  father's  state  determined  that  of  the  children ; 
on  which  account  bastards  of  female  villeins  were  born 


"  This  Is  clemrly  ezpreeaed  in  a  Frnich  kilted  by  her  rektIonB,  or  sold ;  If  they 

law-book  of  the  thirtMnth  centary,  the  neglected  to  do  bo,  the  flsc  mi{^t  claim 

Gonaeil  of  Pierre  des  FontaineB,  qnoted  her  as  its  own.— Mnratori,  Dissert.  14. 

by  Du  Cange,  voc  Villanns.     Et  sache  In  France   also  she  was  liable  to  be 

bien  que  scion  THea  ta  n'as  mie  pleniere  treated  as  a  slave.— Marenlfl  Formula, 

poest^  sor  ton  vllain.    Doni  se  tu  prens  1.  it  29.     Even  in  the  twelfth  centoiy 

da  sien  fun  les  droltcs  redevances  que  it  was  the  Uiw  of  Flanders  that  whoever 

te  doit,  tn  les  prens  oontre  Dieu,  et  snr  married  a  villein  became  one  himself 

Ic  peril  do  fame  et  come  robienvs.    Et  after  he  had  lived  with  her  a  t^'elve- 

ce  qu'on  dit  toutes  les  choses  qne  vllains  month.— Recueil  des  Hisioriena,  t  xili. 

a,  sont  son  Seigneur,  c'est  voir  a  garden  p.  350.    And,  by  a  capitulary  of  Pepin, 

Car  s'il  estoient  son  seigneur  propre,  il  if  a  man  married  a  villein  believing  her 

n'avolt  nule  difference  cntre  serf  etvilain,  to  be  f^e,  he  might  repudiate  her  and 

mats  par  notre  usage  n'a  entre  toi  et  ton  many  another.— Baluze,  p.  181. 

vUain  Jnge  ton  Dieu,  tant  com  il  est  ies  Villeins  themselves  could  not  marry 

oouchans  et  tes  levans,  s'il  n'a  autre  lot  without  the  lord's  licence,  under  penalty 

vers  toi  fors  la  commune.    This  seems  of  forfeiting  their  goods*  or  at  least  of  a 

to  render  the  distinction  littte  more  than  mulct— Da  Gangs,  v.  Forismaritagium. 

theoreticaL  This  seems  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the 

•  Beaumanoir,  c.  45 ;  l>a  Gangs,  Vil-  fismoas  mercheta  mulierum,  whJdi  has 

lanus,  Servus,  and  several  other  articles,  been  ascribed  to  a  very  diiferent  coston. 

Sohmidt,HLBt.dee  Allemaiids,LiLp.  ITl,  — Du  Osnge,  v.   Mercheta  MuUemmi 

435.     By  a  law  of  the  Lombards,  a  ft«e  Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  L 

womaa  who  murried  a  slave  might  be  p.  312  (  ArcbsMlogia,  vol.  xIl  jk.  SI* 
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free,  the  law  pi-esuming:  the  liberty  of  their  father.^ 
rhe  proportion  of  freemen,  therefore,  would  q^^^^ 
have  been  miserably  diminished  if  there  had  abuuuuoof 
been  no  reflux  of  the  tide  which  ran  80  ^*^«»«««- 
strongly  towards  slavery.  But  the  usage  of  manumis^ 
sion  made  a  sort  of  circulation  between  these  two  states 
of  mankind.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly common  practice  with  the  Eomans;  and  is  men- 
tioned, with  certain  ceremonies  prescribed,  in  the 
Frankish  and  other  early  laws.  The  clergy,  and  especi- 
ally several  popes,  enforced  it  as  a  duty  upon  laymen ; 
and  inveighed  against  the  scandal  of  keeping  Chnstians 
in  bondage.*"  As  society  advanced  in  Europe,  the  manu- 
Baission  of  slaves  grew  more  frequent.*^  By  the  indul- 
gence of  custom  in  some  places,  or  perhaps  by  original 
convention,  jOleim  might  possess  property,  and  thus 
purchase  their  own  redemption.  Even  where  they  had 
no  legal  title  to  property,  it  was  accounted  inhuman  to 
dive^  them  of  their  little  possession  (the  pecxQium  of 
Boman  law),  nor  was  their  poverty,  perhaps,  less  toler- 
able, upon  the  whole,  than  that  of  the  modem  peasantry 
in  most  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  only  in  respect  of 
his  lord,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  villein,  at 
least  in  England,  was  without  rights  ;*  he  might  inherit, 


b  Littleton,  B.  188.     Bracion  indeed  Etablinemens  de  St  Ix>ni8,  c  34.     It 

holds  tbttt  the  spurious  issue  of  a  nelf,  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  villein 

though  hy  a  free  fiUher,  Aould  be  a  t11<  to  obtain  the   suaerain's  conflnnatlon  ; 

lein,  quia  sequitor  oondltloDeiD  matris,  otherwise  he  only  changed  masters  and 

quasi  vulgo  oonoeptus,  L  1.  c.  6.     But  the  escheated,  as  it  were,  to  the  superior ; 

laws  under  the  name  of  Henry  I.  declare  Ibr  the  lord  who  had  granted  the  charter 

that  a  son  should  ibUow  his  father's  con-  of  franchise  was  ettcpped  from  claiming 

dJtion ;  so  that  this  pecnUarity  is  veiy  him  again. 

ancient  in  our  law.— Leges  Hen.  L  c.  75  *  Littleton,  s.  189.    Perhaps  this  to  not 

and  n  applicable  to  other  countries.     Villeins 

e  Enfraachisements  by  testamoit  are  were  inc^iahle   of '  being   received   as 

reiy  oommon.    Thus  in  the  will  of  Se-  witnesses  against  freemen.— Recueil  des 

nfofred,  count  of  Barcelona,  in  966,  we  EQstoriens,  t.  xiv.  pr^&ce,  p.  65.    There 

find  the  following  piece  of  corrupt  Latin :  are  some  charters  of  kings  of  France  ad« 

De  ipsoe  servos  meos  et  andllas,  ill!  qui  mitting  the  serfs  of  particular  monasteries 

tradidfraemntikclatisUloslibros  propter  to  give  evidence,  or  to  engage  in  the 

remedlnm  animse mete ;  etalU  qui  fueruut  Judicial  combat,  against  freemen.— Or- 

de  parentorum  meonim  remaneant  ad  donnanoes  des  Rois,  t.  L  p.  3.     But  1  do 

tatres  meos.— Marca  Hispanica,  p.  887.  not  know  that  their  testimony,  except 

4  No  one  could  enfranchise  his  villein  against  their  lord,  was  ever  refrurad  in 

without  the  superior  lord's  consent ;  for  England ;   their  state  of  servitude  not 

this  was  to  dlminUb  the  value  of  his  being  absolute,  like  that  of  negroes  In 

buU.  tqMtvour  le/^.— Beaumanoir,  c.  15.  the  West  Indies,  bat  particular  aal  iv* 
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pnrchafie,  sue  in  the  courts  of  law ;  though,  as  defendant 
in  a  real  action  or  suit  wherein  land  was  claimed,  he 
might  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  villenage.  The 
peasants  of  this  condition  were  sometimes  made  use  of 
in  war,  and  rewarded  with  enfi:anchisement ;  especially 
in  Italy,  where  the  cities  and  petty  states  had  often 
occasion  to  defend  themselves  with  their  own  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  peace  the  industry  of  free  lahourers  must 
have  heen  found  more  productive  and  hotter  directed. 
Hence  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  saw  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  Italy  begin  to  decrease;  early  in  the 
fifteenth  a  writer  quoted  by  Muratori  speaks  of  them  as 
no  longer  existing/  The  greater  part  of  the  peasants  in 
some  countries  of  Germany  had  acquired  their  liberty 
before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  other  parts, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of 
Europe,  they  remained  in  a  sort  of  villenage  till  the 
present  ^e.  Some  very  few  instances  of  predial  ser- 
vitude have  been  discovered  in  England  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,"  and  perhaps  they  might  be  traced 
still  lower.  Louis  Hutin,  in  France,  after  innumerable 
particular  instances  of  manumission  had  taken  place, 
by  a  general  edict  in  1315,  reciting  that  his  kingdom  is 
denominated  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that  he  would 
have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the  name,  emancipates 
all  persons  in  the  royal  domains  upon  paying  a  just 
composition,  as  an  example  for  other  lords  possessing' 
villeins  to  follow.**  Philip  the  Long  renewed  the  same 
edict  three  years  afterwards ;  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  carried  into  execution.'  Indeed  there  are  letters 
of  the  former  prince,  wherein,  considering  that  itiany  of 
his  subjects  are  not  apprised  of  the  extent  of  the  benefit 
conferred  upon  them,  he  directs  his  ofiicers  to  tax  them 
as  high  as  their  fortunes  can  well  bear.^ 

latlye,  as  that  of  an  apprentice  or  hired  Ing  only  an  annnal  rent  for  their  landa, 

servant    This  sutdect,  however,  is  not  which  thus  became  oenn'ra,  or  empky- 

devoid  of  obscuritj.  teu$a.    It  does  not  appear  by  the  charter 

f  Dissert  14.  that  he  sold  this  enfranchisement,  thonf^ 

K  Banington's  Observations  -  on    the  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  it     He 

•ndent  Statutes,  p.  274.  pennltted  his  vassals  to  follow  the  ex- 

b  Ordonnances  des  Rols,  1 1.  p.  583.  ample.— Valnette,  Hist   de  Laognedoc 

I  Id.  p.  653.  t  iv.;  Appendix,  p.  3, 12.  , 

k  Velly,  t  viii.  p.  38.    Philip  the  Fair       It  is  not  genertilly  known,  I  think, 

had  emancipated  the  villeins  In  the  royal  that  predial  servitude  was  not  aboUdied 

domaios  fhrooghont  Langaedoc.  retain-  In  all  parts  of  Fraooe  till  the  revototioa 
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It  is  deserving  of  notice  thsit  a  distinction  existed  from 
very  early  times  in  the  nature  of  lands,  collateral,  as  it 
were,  to  that  of  persons.  Thus  we  find  mansi  ingenui 
and  mansi  serviles  in  the  oldest  charters,  corresponding, 
as  we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture,  to  the  liberum 
tenementum  and  villenagium,  or  freehold  and  copyhold 
of  our  own  law.  lu  France,  all  lands  held  in  roture 
fi^pear  to  be  considered  as  villein  tenements,  and  are 
80  termed  in  Latin,  though  many  of  them  rather  answer 
to  our  socage  freeholds.  But  although  originally  this 
servile  quality  of  lands  was  founded  on  the  state  of  their 
occupiers,  yet  there  was  this  particularity,  that  lands 
never  changed  their  character  along  with  that  of  the  pos- 
sessor ;  so  that  a  nobleman  might,  and  often  did,  hold 
estates  in  roture,  as  well  as  a  rotnrier  acquire  a  fief. 
Thus  in  England  the  terre  tenants  in  villenage,  who  occur 
in  our  old  books,  were  not  villeins,  but  freemen  holding 
lands  which  had  been  from  time  immemorial  of  a  villein 
quality. 

At  tiie  final  separation  of  the  French  from  the  German 
side  of  Charlemagne's  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun 

In  fame  pUcea,  says  Buqnier,  the  pea*  oollectlon  of  OnkmiMnoa,  pi  22,  ms% 
nnts  are  taillables  It  Tolontd,  tbat  Is,  tbeir  that  tiiroii^ont  almost  the  whole  jnrts- 
ooDtritmtion  is  not  permanent,  bat  as-  diction  of  the  parliament  of  Bcsan^n 
■essed  by  the  lord  with  the  adrice  of  the  peasants  were  attached  to  the  soil,  not 
lirad'  honunes,  resseants  sor  les  Ueax,  being  capable  of  leaving  it  without  the 
according  to  the  peasant's  ability.  Others  lord's  consent ;  and  that  in  some  plaoes 
pay  a  fixed  snm.  Some  are  called  8er&  he  even  inherited  their  goods  in  exclusion 
de  poaimite,  who  cannot  leave  their  of  the  kindred.  I  reooUecttohaveread  in 
habitations,  bat  may  be  followed  by  the  some  part  of  Voltaire's  correspondence 
lord  Into  any  part  of  France  for  the  an  anecdote  of  bis  interfenmce,  with  that 
tallle  upon  their  goods.  This  was  the  seal  against  oppression  which  is  the 
case  In  part  of  Champagne  and  the  Ni-  shining  side  of  his  moral  oharscter.  In 
vemoia.  Nor  ooold  these  serik,  or  gens  behalf  of  some  of  theae  wretched  slaves 
de  mainmorte,  as  they  were  sometimes  of  Franche-comtd. 
called,  be  manmnitted  withont  letters  Abont  the  middle  of  the  flfteendi  cen- 
patentofthekiog,paicfaasedbyaflne.~  tory,  some  tiitalonian  msh  who  had 
Rechexcfaes  de  la  Frsnce.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  escaped  into  Franca  being  claimed  by 
Datoe  informs  ns  that,  iii  1815,  the  Tiers  their  lords,  the  parliament  of  Tonlonse 
Etat  pnqred  the  king  to  canse  all  serfs  declared  that  every  man  who  entered  the 
(}i7mme$dtpootU)Ui  be  enfranchised  on  kingdom  en  erUxnt  Franet  sbonld  be- 
paying  a  composition ;  but  this  wss  not  come  firee.  The  liberty  of  oar  kingdom 
oompUed  with,  and  they  existed  in  msny  is  such,  says  Mexersy,  that  Ita  air  com- 
parts when  he  wrote.— Histolre  Critique,  municates  lyeedom  to  those  who  breathe 
L  iii.  p.  398.  Argon,  in  his  Institutions  It,  and  our  kings  are  too  augnat  to  reign 
dj  Droit  Francois,  conilrms  this,  and  re-  over  any  bat  IVeemen.  Villaret,  t  xv 
fers  to  the  customarles  of  Nivemois  and  p.  348.  How  much  pretence  Mesexay  haa 
Vitry,  LL  cl.  And  M.de  Br<Cqni<rDy,  in  for  such  a  flourish  maj  ba  dedded  by 
fall  pMlaue  to  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  the  fbimer  part  of  this  note. 
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in  843,  there  was  perhaps  hardly  any  difierenoe  in  the 

constitution  of  the  two  kingdoms.    If  any  might 

u^Satoof  ^  conjectured  to  have  existed,    it  would  be 

Prance  Aod    a  greater  independence  and  foller    rights  of 

ermaay.     ^j^^j^qj^  Jjj  ^q  nobility  and  people  of  Germany. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  another  century  France  had  lost  idl 
her  political  unity,  and  her  kings  tdl  their  authority ; 
while  the  Germanic  empire  was  entirely  imbroken  under 
an  effectual,  though  not  absolute,  control  of  its  sove- 
reign. No  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  power 
of  Charles  the  Simple  and  Conrad  the  First,  though  the 
former  had  the  shadow  of  an  hereditary  right,  and  the 
latter  was  chosen  from  among  his  equals.  A  long  suc- 
cession of  feeble  princes  or  usurpers,  and  destructive 
incursions  of  the  Normans,  reduced  France  almost  to  a 
dissolution  of  society;  whQe  Germany,  under  Conrad, 
Henry,  and  the  Othos,  found  their  arms  not  less  prompt 
and  successful  against  revolted  vassals  than  external 
enemies.  The  high  dignities  were  less  completely  here- 
ditary than  they  had  become  in  France ;  they  were 
granted,  indeed,  pretty  regularly,  but  they  were  solicited 
as  well  as  granted ;  while  the  chief  vassals  of  the  French 
crown  assumed  them  as  patrimonial  sovereignties,  to 
which  a  royal  investiture  gave  more  of  ornament  than 
sanction. 

In  the  eleventh  century  these  imperial  prerogatives 
began  to  lose  part  of  their  lustre.  The  long  struggles  of 
the  princes  and  clergy  against  Henry  IV .  and  his  son,  the 
revival  of  more  effective  rights  of  election  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Franconia,  the  exhausting  contests 
of  the  Swabian  emperors  in  Italy,  the  intrinsic  weakness 
produced  by  a  law  of  the  empire,  according  to  which  the 
reigning  sovereign  could  not  retain  an  imperial  fief  more 
than  a  year  in  his  hands,  gradually  prepared  that  inde- 
pendence of  the  German  aristocracy  which  reached  its 
height  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  During 
this  period  the  French  crown  had  been  insensibly  gaining 
strength  ;  and  as  one  monarch  degenerated  into  the  mere 
head  of  a  confederacy,  the  other  acquired  unlimited  power 
over  a  solid  kingdom. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  instructive,  to  follow 
the  details  of  German  public  law  during  the  middle  ages ; 
:ior  %re  the  more  important  parts  of  it  easily  separable 
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from  civil  history.  In  this  relation  they  will  find  a  place 
in  a  Bubsequent  chapter  of  the  present  work.  France 
demands  a  more  minute  attention ;  and  in  tracing  the 
character  of  the  feudal  system  in  that  country,  we  shall 
£nd  ourselves  developing  the  progress  of  a  very  different 
polity. 

To  understand  in  what  degree  the  peers  and  barons  oi 
France,  during  the  prevalence  of  feudal  prin- 
ciples,  were  independent  of  the  crown,  we  must  of  ie**" 
look  at  their  leading  privileges.     These  may  be  J^^jJ 
reckoned :  1.  The  right  of  coining  money ;  2. 
That  of  wagmg  private  war ;  3.  The  exemption  from  all 
public  tributes,  except  the  feudal  aids ;  4.  The  freedom 
from  legislative  control ;  and,  6.  The  exclusive  exercise 
of  original  judicature  in  their  dominions.     Privileges  so 
enormous,  and  so  contrary  to  all  principles  of  sovereignty, 
might  lead  us,  in  strictness,  to  account  France  rather  a 
collection  of  states,  partially  allied  to  each  other,  than  a 
single  monarchy. 

1.  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  scarce  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  French  monarchy ;  but  they  passed  coining 
more  by  weight  than  by  tale.  A  lax  end  igno-  money, 
rant  government,  which  had  not  learned  the  lucrative 
mysteries  of  a  royal  mint,  was  not  particularly  solicitous 
to  give  its  subjects  the  security  of  a  known  stamp  in  their 
exchanges.""  In  some  cities  of  France  money  appears  to 
have  been  coined  by  private  authority  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  ;  at  leaat  one  of  his  capitularies  forbids  the 
circulation  of  any  that  had  not  been  stamped  in  the  royal 
mint.  His  successors  indulged  some  of  their  vassals 
with  the  privilege  of  coining  money  for  the  use  of  their 
own  territories,  bnt  not  without  the  royal  stamp.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  the  lords, 
among  their  other  assumptions  of  independence,  issued 
money  with  no  marks  but  their  o^vn.'     At  the  accession 

*"  The  practice  of  keeping  fine  gold  Traltd  des  Monnoyen.    It  Is  curioiu  thati 

and  silver  uncoined  prevailed  among pri-  thouffh  there  81*6  jaajnj  gold  coins  extant 

vate  persons,  as  well  as  In  the  treasury,  of  the  ilrst  race  of  kings,  yet  few  or  none 

down  to  the  tixne  of  Philip  the  Fidr.  are   preserved  of  the  second  or  third 

Nothing  is  more  oonunon  than  to  find,  belure  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.— D« 

Id  the  instraments  of  earlier  time,  pay-  Gauge,  v.  Moneta. 

ments  or  fines  stipulated  by  weight  of  ^  Vaissette,  Hist  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii 

gold  or  silver.   Le  Blapc  therefore  tbinlu  p.  110;  Rec.  des  Historiens,  t  xi.  wft 

that  little  money  was  coined  in  Franco,  pi  180;  Du  Cange,  v.  Moneta. 
iod  that  only  for  smaU  paymentar- 
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of  Hugh  Capet  as  m^ny  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  said 
to  have  exercised  this  po-wer.  Even  under  St.  Louis  it 
was  possessed  by  about  eighty,  who,  excluding  as  far  ae 
possible  the  royal  coin  from  circulation,  enriched  them 
selves  at  their  subjects*  expense  by  high  duties  (seignior- 
ages), which  they  imposed  upon  every  new  coinage,  as 
well  as  by  debasing  its  standard.'^  In  1185  Philip 
Augustus  requests  the  abbot  of  Corvey,  who  had  desisted 
from  using  lus  own  mint,  to  let  the  royal  money  of  Paris 
circulate  through  his  territories,  promising  that,  when  it 
should  please  the  abbot  to  coin  money  afresh  for  himself, 
the  king  would  not  oppose  its  circulation.^ 

Several  regulations  were  made  by  Louis  IX.  to  limit, 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  exercise  of  this  baronial 
privilege,  and,  in  pMiicular,  by  enacting  that  the  royal 
money  should  circulate  in  the  domains  of  those  barons 
who  had  mints,  concurrently  with  their  own,  and  ex- 
clusively within  the  territories  of  those  who  did  not 
enjoy  that  right.  Philip  the  Fair  established  royal 
officers  of  inspection  in  every  private  mint.  It  was 
asserted  in  his  reign,  as  a  general  truth,  that  no  subject 
might  coin  silver  money.**  In  fact,  the  adulteration  prac- 
tised in  those  baronial  mints  had  reduced  their  pretended 
silver  to  a  sort  of  black  metal,  as  it  was  called  (moneta 
nigra),  into  which  little  entered  but  copper.  Silver, 
however,  and  even  gold,  were  coined  by  the  dukes  of 
Britany  so  long  as  that  fief  continued  to  exist.  *No 
subjects  ever  enjoyed  the  right  of  coining  silver  in 
Englaud  without  the  royal  stamp  and  superintendence' — 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in  which  the  feudal 
aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country. 

^  Le  BIaqc,    Tnittf  des  MoasoyeB,  oommnn.    This  was  in  a  prootts  oom- 

p.  91.  menced  by  the  klng^s  procureur-goieral 

P  Dn  Cange,  voa  Moneta ;  Velly,  Hist  against  the  comte  de  Nevers,  fur  de&dng 

de  France,  tlL  p.  93;  ViUaret,  txiv.  his  coin.— Le  Blanc,  Traits  desMonnoyeSt 

Pi  200.  p.  92.    In  many  places  the  lord  took  a 

*)  Dn  Cange.  v.  Moneta.    The  right  of  smn  from  his  tenants  every  three  yean, 

debasing  the  coin  was  also  claimed  by  under  the  name  of  monetaginm  or  foca* 

this  prince  as  a  choice  flower  of  his  crown,  gium,  in  lieu  of  debasing  his  money, 

item,  abaisser  et  amennser  la  monnoye  This  was  finally  abolished  In  1380.— Dn 

eat  privilege  especial  an  roy  de  son  droit  Cange,  ▼.  Monetaginm. 

royal,  si  que  a  luy  appartient,  et  a  non  '  I  do  not  extend  this  to  the  fadt  for 

autre,  et  encore  en  un  seul  ess,  c'eet  a  in  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  both 

icavolr  en  neoessittf,  et  Ion  ne  vient  pas  bishops  and  barons  coined  money  fof 

te  ganeg,  ne  oonTertIt  en  son  profit  enpo-  themselvefl.— Hoveden,  p.  490. 
da]«  malA  en  profit  et  en  la  defence  da 
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2.  The  passion  of  re^eiige,  always  among  the  most 
nngOYemable  in  human  nature,  acts  with  such  ^^^^  ^ 
violence  upon  barbarians,  that  it  is  utterly  private 
beyond  the  control  of  their  imperfect  arrange-  ^^"' 
ments  of  polity.     It  seems  to  them  no  part  of  the  social 
compact  to  sacrifice  the  privilege  which  nature  has  placed 
in  the  arm  of  valour.     Gradually,  however,  these  fiercer 
feelings  are  blunted,  and  another  passion,  hardly  less 
powerful  than  resentment,  is  brought  to  play  in  a  con- 
trary direction.     The  earlier  object  accordingly  of  juris- 
prudence is  to  establish  a  fixed  atonement  for  injuries, 
as  much  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  as  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.     Such  were  the  weregilds  of  the  bar- 
baric codes,  which,  for  a  different  purpose,  I  have  already 
mentioned.*    But  whether  it  were  that  the  kindred  did 
not  always  accept,  or  the  criminal  offer,  the  legal  compo- 
sition, or  that  other  causes  of  quarrel  occurred,  private 
feuds  (faida)  were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and  many 
of  Charlemagne's  capitularies  are  directed  against  them. 
After  his  time  all  hope  of  restraining  so  inveterate  a 
practice  was  at  an  end ;  and  every  man  who  owned  a 
castle  to  shelter  him  in  case  of  defeat,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  dependents  to  take  the  field,  was  at  liberty  to 
retaliate  upon  his  neighbours  whenever  he  thought  him- 
self injured.     It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  was, 
frequently,  either  no  jurisdiction  to  which  he  could 
appeal,  or  no  power  to  enforce  its  awards ;  so  that  we 
may  consider  the  higher  nobility  of  France  as  in  a  state 
of  nature  with  respect  to  eadh  other,  and  entitled  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  legitimate  grounds  of  hostility.     The 
right  of  waging  private  war  was  moderated  by  Louis  IX., 
checked  by  PWlip  IV.,  suppressed  by  Charles  VI. ;  but 
a  few  vestas  of  its  practice  may  be  found  still  later.* 

*  Tbe  antiquity  of  oompodtioim  for    wise  demand.— See  HlsL  of  GharlM  V. 
murder  is  lUnstrated  by  Uiad  S,  .4M.    toL  i.  note  21.    Few  leading  passoges  in 


where.  In  the  desciiption  of  the  shield  of  the  monnments  of  the  middle  sees  i«la> 

AfthllW,  two  disputants  are  represented  tlve  to  this  sol^ect  have  escaped  the 

wnngUng  hefin«  the  judge  ft.*   the  were*  penetrating  eye  of  that  historian ;  and 

gUd  or  price  of  blood;  ciMxa  vou^f  they  are  arranged  so  well  as  to  form  a 

h^fAs  amo^ifUvw.  comprehensive  treatise  in  small  compass, 

t  The  sutdect  of  private  warfare  is  I  know  not  that  I  could  add  any  much 

treated  so  exactly  and  penpicnonsly  by  worthy  of  notice,  unless  It  be  the  fbl- 

Robertaon,  that  I  should  only  waste  the  lowing:— In  the  treaty  between  Philip 

leader's  time  l^  dwelling  so  long  upon  it  Augustus  and   Richard  Goeur  de  Lion 

oattsoxtaat  and  importance  would  other-  (liM)^  tba  latter  reAised  to  admit  the 
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3.  In  the  modem  condition  of  govemments,  taz- 
immuai*7  ^^'^^  ^  *  cluef  engine  of  the  well-oompacted 
from  machinery  which  regulates  the  eystem.     The 

fSJcmwa  payments,  the  prohibitioiis,  the  licences,  tho 
of  idngB  of  watchfulness  of  collection,  the  evasions  of  fraud, 
France.  ^^  penalties  and  forfeitures,  that  attend  a  fiscal 
code  of  laws,  present  continually  to  the  mind  of  the  most 
remote  and  himible  individual  the  notion  of  a  supreme, 
vigilant,  and  coercive  authority.  But  the  early  European 
kingdoms  knew  neither  the  necessities  nor  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  finance.  From  their  demesne  lands  the  kings 
of  France  and  Lombardy  supplied  the  common  expenses 
of  a  barbarous  court.  Even  Charlemagne  regulated  the 
economy  of  his  farms  with  the  minuteness  of  a  steward, 
and  a  laige  portion  of  his  capitularies  are  directed  to  this 
object.  Their  actual  revenue  was  chiefly  derived  from 
free  gifts,  made,  according  to  an  ancient  German  custom, 
at  the  annual  assemblies"  of  the  nation,  from  amerce- 
ments paid  by  alodial  proprietonB  for  default  of  military 
sei-vice,  and  from  the  freda,  or  fines,  accruing  to  the 
judge  out  of  compositions  for  murder/  Those  amounted 
to  one-third  of  the  whole  weregild ;  one-third  of  this  was 
paid  over  by  the  count  to  the  royal  exchequer.  After 
the  feudal  government  prevailed  in  France,  and  neither 
the  heribannum  nor  the  weregild  continued  in  use,  there 
seems  to  have  been  hardly -any  source  of  regular  revenue 
besides  the  domanial  estates  of  the  crown ;  unless  we 
may  reckon  as  such,  that  during  a  journey  the  king  had 
a  prescriptive  right  to  be  supplied  with  necessaries  by 
the  towns  and  abbeys  through  which  he  passed ;  com- 
muted sometimes  into  petty  regular  payments,  called 
droits  de  gist  et  de  chevauche.'  Hugh  Capet  was  nearly 
indigent  as  king  of  France,  though,  as  count  of  Paris  and 
Orleans,  he  might  take  the  feudal  aids  and  reliefs  of  his 

inflenlcn  of  an  article  that  none  of  the  tog.  Heribamram,  Fredum. 
barons  of  either  party  should  molest  the       ^  Velly,  t  iL  p.  339 ;  VlUaret,  t  xIt. 

other ;  lest  he  should  infringe  the  castoms  p.  174*106 ;  Recueil  des  Historioro,  t  ztr. 

of  Poitou  and  his  other  dominions,  in  pi^fiice,  p.  37.    The  last  is  a  perepicaoai 

qnibos  oonsnetom  erat  ab  antiquo,  tit  account  of  the  royal  revenue  In  the  twelfth 

magnates  cansas  propriaa  invicem  gladils  century.    But  far   the   most   luminoni 

aU^arent->Uoveden,  p.  741  (in  SaviUe,  view  of  that  salject,  for  the  three  next 

Script.  Anglic).  ages,  is  displayed  by  M.  de  Pastoret  la 

"  Da  Cange,  Dissertation  qnatriteiesor  his  preftces  to  Uie  fifteenth   and  six- 

/oinville.  teenth  yolunea  of  the  Ordonnancea  dar 

*  MaUy,  LI   6  1,  noted;  DoOange.  Boia. 
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vassals.  Several  other  small  emolumeiits  of  himself  and 
his  successors,  whatever  they  may  since  have  been  con- 
sidered, were  in  that  age  rather  seigniorial  than  royal. 
The  rights  of  toll,  of  customs,  of  alienage  (aubaine), 
generally  even  the  regale  or  enjoyment  of  the  bem- 
poraUties  of  vacant  episcopal  sees  and  other  ecclesiastical 
benefices,*  were  possessed  within  their  own  domains  by 
the  great  feudataxies  of  the  crown.  They,  I  apprehend, 
contributed  nothing  to  their  sovereign,  not  even  thos** 
aids  which  the  fetldal  customs  enjoined.' 

The  history  of  the  royal  revenue  in  France  is,  how- 
ever, too  important  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  Exactions 
As  the  necessities  of  government  increased,  Twin  the 
partly  through  the/  love  of  magnificence  and  ^*^'' 
pageantry  introduced  by  the  crusades  and  the  temper  of 
chivaliy,  partly  in  consequence  of  employing  hired  troops 
instead  of  the  feudal  militia,  it  became  impossible  to 
defray  its  expenses  by  the  ordinaiy  means.  Several 
devices,  therefore,  were  tried,  in  order  to  replenish  the 
exchequer.  One  of  these  was  by  extorting  money  from 
the  Jews.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a  length  this 
was  carried.  Usury,  forbidden  by  law  and  superatition 
to  Christians,  was  confined  to  this  industrious  and 
covetous  people.^  It  is  now  no  secret  that  all  regula- 
tions interfering  with  the  interest  of  money  render  its 
terms  more  rigorous  and  burthensome.  The  children  of 
Israel  grew  rich  in  despite  of  insult  and  oppression,  and 
retaliated  upon  their  ChristiaQ  debtors.  If  an  historian 
of  Philip  Augustus  may  be  believed,  they  possessed 
almost  one-hcdf  of  Paris.  Unquestionably  they  must 
have  had  support  both  at  the  court  and  in  the  halls  of 
justice.  The  policy  of  the  kings  of  France  was  to  employ 
them  as  a  spunge  to  suck  their  subjects'  money,  wtdch 
they  might  afterwards  express  wilii  less  odium  than 
direct  taxation  would  incur.     Philip  Augustus  released 

*  The  diike  of  BuTgandy  and  count  of  *  I  have  never  met  wtth  any  Instance 

Champagne  did  not  posBeas  the  regale,  of  a  relief,  aid,  or  other  feudal  oontribo- 

Bat  it  mM  enjoyed   by  all  the  other  tlon  paid  by  the  vaasals  of  the  French 

peers ;  by   the    dnkes    of   Normandy,  crown ;  but  in  this  negative  proposition 

Goienne,  and  Britany ;   the  coants  of  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  deceived. 

Toulouaei  Poitoo,  and  FIauden.-^Mably,  b  The  Jews  were  celebrated  for  nsnry 

Llii.  c4;  Recneil  Jes  Historiens,  t.  il.  as  early  as  the  sixth  centnry. -<  •  Greg. 

p.  749, and  t  xiv  p.  53;  Ordonnanoea  les  Turoo.  L  Iv.  c  12,  and  1.  viL  c.  23. 
Bdj.  t  i.  p.  62L 

you  I.  p 
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all  ChiiBtians  in  bis  dominions  £rom  their  debts  to  tbe 
Jews,  reserving  a  fiftb  part  to  bimself.?  He  afterwards 
expelled  tbe  whole  nation  &om  France.  But  they 
appear  to  have  returned  again — whether  by  stealth,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  by  purchasing  permission.  St.  Louis 
twice  banished  and  twice  recalled  the  Jews.  A  series  oi 
alternate  persecution  and  tolerance  was  borne  by  this 
extraordinary  people  with  an  invincible  X'^rseverance, 
and  a  talent  of  accumulating  riches  which  kept  pace 
with  their  plunderers ;  till  new  schemes  of  finance  sup- 
plying the  turn,  they  were  finally  expelled  under 
Charles  YL,  and  never  afterwards  obtained  any  legal 
establishment  in  France.*^ 

A  much  more  extensive  plan  of  rapine  was  carried  on 
Debase-  ^^  lowering  the  standard  of  coin.  Originally 
ment  of  the  poimd,  a  money  of  account,  was  equivalent 
Uieooin.  ^  twelve  oxmces  of  silver;*  and  divided  into 
twenly  pieces  of  coin  (sous\  each  equal  consequently  to 
nearly  mree  shillings  and  tour  pence  of  our  new  English 
money.'  At  the  revolution  the  money  of  Fiunce  had 
been  depreciated  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-three  to 
one,  and  the  sol  was  about  equal  to  an  English  hal^enny. 
This  was  the  effect  of  a  long  continuance  of  fraudulent 
and  arbitrary  government.  The  abuse  began  under 
Philip  I.  in  1-103,  who  alloyed  his  silver  coin  with  a  third 
of  copper.  So  good  an  example  was  not  lost  upon  sub- 
sequent princes  ;  till,  under  St.  Louis,  the  mark-weight 
of  silver,  or  eight  ounces,  v^ras  equivalent  to  fifty  sous  of 
the  debased  coin.  Nevertheless  these  changes  seem 
hitherto  to  have  produced  no  discontent ;  whether  it  were 

"  Kigord,  In  Da  Chesoe,  Hist  Frana  not  of  12  onnoes,  trat  of  13|.    We  must, 

Script  t  iil.  p.  8.  therefore,  odd  one-ninth  to  the  value  of 

<l  ViUaret   t  ix.   p.  433.    Mets   con-  the  aol,  so  long  as  this  continned  to  be  tbe 

tained,  and  I  suppose  still  contains,  a  case.    I  do  not  know  the  proofs  upon 

great  manj  Jews ;  but  Meti  was  not  part  which  this  aaserti<«  rests ;  bat  the  fact 

of  the  ancient  Idagdom.  seems  not  to  have  been  much  observed 

*  In  every  edition  of  this  work,  till  1^  those  who  had  previously  written 

Jiat  of  1840,  a  strange  miq>rint  has  ap-  upon  the  sul^ect 

peared  of  twenty  instead  of  twelve  oances,  '  Besides  tUs  silver  coin  there  was  a 

as  the  division  of  the  pound  of  silver,  golden  sol,  worth  forty  pence.    Le  Blanc 

Most  readers  will  correct  this  for  them-  thinks  the  solidi  of  the  Salic  Iaw  and 

selves;  bat  it  ismore  material  to  observe  capitularies  moiui  the   latter  piece  of 

that,  according  to  what  we  find  in  the  money*    Tlie  denarius,  or  penny,  was 

Mtfmoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions  worth  two  eons  six  denlen  of  modeir 

(Nouvelle  Sdrie),  vol.  xiv.  p.  234,  the  French  coin, 
pound  in  the  time  ol  Charlenuume  was 
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that  a  people  neither  commeTcial  nor  enlightened  diJ 
not  readily  perceive  their  tendency;  or,  as  has  been 
ingeniously  conjectured,  that  ^hese  successive  diminu 
tions  of  the  standard  were  nearly  counterbalanced  by  an 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  eolver,  occasioned  by  the 
drain  of  money  during  the  crusades,  with  which  they 
were  about  contemporaneous/  But  the  rapacity  of  Philip 
the  Fair  kept  no  measures  with  the  public ;  and  the  mark 
in  his  reign  had  become  equal  to  eight  livres,  or  a 
hundred  and  sixty  sous  of  money.  Dissatisfaction,  and 
even  tumults,  arose  in  consequence,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  the  coin  to  its  standard  under  St.  Louis.'' 
His  successors  practised  the  same  arts  of  enriching  their 
treasury;  under  FhUip  of  Yalois  the  mark  was  again 
woith  eight  livres.  But  the  film  had  now  dropped  &om 
the  eyes  of  the  people ; .  and  these  adulterations  of  money, 
Tendered  more  vexatious  by  continued  recoinages  of  the 
current  pieces,  upon  which  a  fee  was  extorted  by  the 
moneyers,  showed  in  their  true  light  as  mingled  fraud 
and  robbery.' 

These  resources  of  government,  however,  by  no  means 
superseded  the  necessity  of  more  direct  taxation.  Direct 
The  kings  of  France  exacted  money  from  the  t"«tion- 
roturiers,   and  particularly  the   inhabitants  of  towns, 
within  their  domains.     In  this  they  only  acted  as  pro- 

S  VUlarat,  t  xly.p.  198.    The  price  of  to  Its  commencemeiit  were  to  be  paid 

oominoditiee,  he  asKits,  did  not  rise  till  acoordlng  to  the  value  of  the  money  cir- 

the  time  of  St.  Lonls.    If  this  be  lald  on  cnUting  at  the   time  of  the  contract. 

gcwd  anthority  it  is  a  remarkable  bctj  Itam,  qne  tons  lea  vraia  empmnta  fiiita 

bat  in  England  we  know  very  little  of  en  deniers  sans  frande  se  payeront  en 

prices  before  that  period,  and  I  donbt  if  telle  monnoye  comme  Ton   aura  em- 

thdr  history  has  been  better  traced  Iq  prunttf,  si  elle  a  plein  conrs  an  temps 

France.  dn  payement,  et  sinon.  Us  payeront  en 

it  It  is  cnrlons,  and  not  perhaps  nn-  monnoye  oonrsable  lots  selon  la  valenr 

Important,  to  learn  the  conzse  pnisned  et  le  prlx  dn  marc  d'or  ou  d'argent:  p.  32. 
In  a4)u8ting  paymoits  upon  the  restora*       I  Continuator  OnL  de  Nangis  in  Spid- 

tlon  of  good  coin,  which  happened  pretty  leglo,  t  iiL    For  the  saooesBiye  changes 

frequently  in  the  fimrteenth  century,  in  the  value  of  Frendi  coins  tbe  reader 

when  the  States -General,  or  popular  may  consult  Le  Blanche  treatise,  or  the 

clsmoor,  forced  the  court  to  retract  its  Cndonnsnces  des  Rois ;  also  a  dissertation 

fraudulent  policy.    Le  Blanc  has  pub-  by  Bonamy  in  tbe  M6n.  de  I'Acad.  des 

llshed  several  ordinances  nearly  to  the  Inscriptions,  t.  zxxiL ;  or  he  may  find  a 

ssme  effect.  One  of  Charles  VL  explains  summary  view  of  them  in  Pa  Caoge,  v. 

the  method  adopted  rather  more  ftiUy  Moneta.    The  bad  consequences  of  these 

than  the  rest.    All  debts  tncturred  since  Innovations  are  well  trMted  l^  M  de 

the  depredated  coin  began  to  drculate  Pastoret,  in  his  elaborate  preface  to  tlir 

were  to  be  paid  in  that  coin,  or  according  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Ordonnances  des 

to  itt  value.    Those  Incurred  previously  Rois,  p.  40. 

p2 
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prietors,  or  suzeiaiTis;  and  the  barons  took  the  same 
course  in  their  own  lands.  Philip  Augustus  first  ventured 
upon  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  in  the  words  of  his 
biographer,  disturbed  all  France..  He  deprived  by  force, 
says  Eigord,  both  his  own  vassals,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  boast  of  their  immunities,  and  their  feudal 
tenants,  of  a  third  part  of  their  goods.''  Such  arbitrary 
taxation  of  the  nobility,  who  deemed  that  their  military 
service  discharged  them  from  aU  pecuniary  burthens, 
France  was  far  too  aristocratical  a  country  to  bear.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  repeated;  and  his  succcBsorB 
generally  pursued  more  legitimate  courses.  Upon  ob- 
taining any  contribution,  it  was  usual  to  grant  letters 
patent,  declaring  that  it  had  been  freely  given,  and  should 
not  be  turned  into  precedent  in  time  to  come.  Several 
of  these  letters  patent  of  Philip  the  Fair  are  extant,  and 
published  in  the  general  collection  of  ordinances.™  But 
in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  a  great  innovation  took  place 
in  the  French  constitution,  which,  though  it  principally 
affected  the  method  of  levying  money,  may  seem  to  fall 
more  naturally  under  the  next  head  of  consideration. 
4.  There  is  no  part  of  the  French  feudal  policy  so 
remarkable  as  the  entire  absence  of  all  supreme 
■upreme  legislation.  We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  the 
legislative     existence  of  a  political  society,  nominally  one 

more  than  tlu-ee  hundred  years,  there  was  wanting  the 
most  essential  attribute  of  government.  It  will  be  requi- 
site, however,  to  take  this  up  a  little  higher,  and  inquire 
what  was  the  original  legislature  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 
Arbitrary  rule,  at  least  in  theory,  was  uncongenial  to 

the  character  of  the  northern  nations.  Neither 
S^iSve  the  power  of  making  laws,  nor  that  of  applying 
iiw«mi)Hes     them  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases, 

was  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Lombard  kings  held  assemblies  every  year  at  Pavia, 

^  Du  Chesne,  t.  ▼.  p.  43.  qne  ils  noiupont  fkltes  ne  leur  fkcent  nul 

■■  Faooiu  sea  voir  et  recognoiflsons  que  pr^udice,  es  choees  eeqnelles  lis  n'dtolent 

U  dernfere  subvention  quo  ils  nous  ont  tenus,  ne  par  ce  nul  nouvean  droit  ne 

fdite  ( le«  barons,  vaasanx.et  nobles  d' An-  nous  soit  acqolB  ne  amenuisld.— Ordon* 

rergne)  de  pure  grace  ians  ce  qne  lis  j  nance  de  1304,  apud  MaM  j,  I.  iv.  c.  3, 

A^psent  tenns  que  de  grace :  et  voulons  et  note  5.  Sca  o(Iier  authorities  in  the  somr 

lear  octmyons  que  les  autros  subventions  plane. 
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where  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  and  proprietors  of 
lands  deliberated  upon  all  legislative  measures,  in  the 
presence,  and  nominally  at  least  with  the  consent,  of  the 
multitude."  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  similar  public 
meetings  in  France  by  the  historians  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  and  still  more  imequivocally  by  their  statutes." 
These  assemblies  have  been  called  parliaments  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  having  originally  been  held  in  the  month 
of  March.  But  they  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  gone 
much  into  disuse  under  the  later  Merovingian  kingr. 
That  of  615,  the  most  important  of  which  any  traces 
remain,  was  at  the  close  of  the  great  revolution  which 
punished  Brunehaut  for  aspiring  to  despotic  power. 
Whether  these  assemblies  were  composed  of  any  except 
prelates,  great  landholders,  or  what  we  may  call  nobles, 
and  the  Aiitrustions  of  the  king,  is  still  an  unsettled  point. 
Some  have  even  supposed,  since  bishops  are  only  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  great  statute  of  Clotaire  II.  in  615, 
that  they  were  then  present  for.  the  first  time ;  and  Sis- 
mondi,  forgetting  this  fact,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  think 
that  Pepin  first  admitted  the  prelates  to  national  coimcils.'' 
But  the  constitutions  of  the  Merovingian  kings  frequently 
bear  upon  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  must  have  been 
prompted  at  least  by  the  advice  of  the  bishops.  Their 
influence  was  immense ;  and  though  the  Romans  generally 
are  not  supposed  to  have  been  admitted  by  right  of  tem- 

*  Lintprand,  king  of  the  Lanboids,  of  615:  com  pontifldba8,t«{cuin  magnii 

■ays  that  his  laws  aibi  placnlBse  nnh  com  yfris  optlmatihua. 

omnibus  Jndicibns  de  Anstrin  et  Nens-  P  Voltaire  (Eisat  sur  rHlatoire  Uni- 

triffi  partibiis,  et  de  TnsdaB  finibos,  cum  venelle)  ascribes  this  to  the  elder  Pepin, 

reliqnis  fldelibus  mels   Langobardis,  et  snmamcd  Herlstal,  and  qaotes  the  Annals 

omnl  popalo  aadstente. — Muratori,  Dis-  of  Mets  for  692 ;  but  neither  Under  that 

sert.  22.  year  nor  any  other  do  I  ilnd  a  word  to 

**  Mably,  1. 1.  c  L  note  1 ;  Llndebrog.  the  pnrpoee.     Yet  he   pompously  an- 

Cndex  Legum  Antiquarum,  p.  363,  369.  nounces  this  as  **  an  epoch  not  regarded 

The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Mably  by  historians,  but  that  of  the  temporal 

(c.  11.  n.  6),  tnm  the  preamble  of  the  power  of  the  diurch  in  France  and  Gcr* 

revised  Sallo  law  mider  Clotaire  II.,  Is  many."    Voltaire  knew  but  superficially 

explicit:  Temporibiu  Clotairii  regis  mdt  the  early  French  history,  and  amused 

cum  prindplbas  suis,  id  est  33  episcopia  himself  by  questioning  the  most  public 

et  34  ducibtts  et  79  oomiUbus,  «el  oetero  as  well  as  probable  facts,  such  as  the 

populo  oonstituta  est.    A  remarkable  in-  death  of  Brunehaut    The  compliment 

stance  of  the  use  of  vel  Instead  of  et,  which  Robertson  has  paid  to  Voltairfi'n 

which  was  not  uncommon,  and  is  noticed  historical  knowledge  is  much  exa^Qccratcd 

by   Dn  Cange,   under   Uie   word  VeL  relatively  to  the  mediaeval  period;  the 

AnoAer  proof  of  it  occurs  fn  the  very  latter  history  of  his  country  be  posffc&srd 

next  quotatloD  of  Mably  from  the  edict  vtiy  welL 
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torial  property  to  the  national  assemblies,  there  can  he 
no  improbability  in  presuming  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
church,  especially  when  some  of  them'were  barbarians, 
stood  in  a  different  position.  We  know  this  was  so  at 
least  in  615,  and  nothing  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  it  was 
for  the  ^JCBt  time. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  determine  the  participation  of 
the  Frank  people,  the  alodialists  or  Jiaohimburgu,  in  these 
assemblies  of  the  Field  of  March.  They  could  not,  it  is 
said,  easily  have  repaired  thither  from  aU  parts  of  Fiance. 
But  while  the  monarchy  was  divided,  and  all  the  left 
oank  of  the  Loire,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of 
Franks  settled  there,  was  hardly  connected  politically 
with  any  section  of  it,  there  does  not  seem  an  improba- 
bility  that  the  subjects  of  a  king  of  Paris  or  Soissons 
might  have  been  numerously  present  in  those  Capitals. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  they  attended  with  annual 
gifts  to  their  sovereign;  though  perhaps  these  were 
chiefly  brought  by  the  beneficiary  tenants  and  wealthy 
alodialists.  We  certainly  find  expressions,  some  of  which 
I  have  quoted,  indicating  a  popular  assent  to  the  resolu- 
tions taken,  or  laws  enacted,  in  the  Field  of  March. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  hypothesis  may  be  that  the 
presence  of  the  nation  was  traditionally  required  in  con- 
formity to  the  ancient  German  usage,  which  had  not  been 
foimaUy  abolished ;  while  the  difficulty  of  prevailing  on 
a  dispersed  people  to  meet  every  year,  as  well  as  the 
enhanced  influence  of  the  king  through  his  armed  Antrus- 
tious,  soon  reduced  the  freemen  to  little  more  than  spec- 
tators from  the  neighbouring  diBtricts.  We  find  indeed 
that  it  was  with  reluctance,  and  by  means  of  coercive 
fines,  that  they  were  induced  to  attend  the  maUus  of  their 
count  for  judicial  purposes.** 

Although  no  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Merovingian 
line  are  extant  afier  615,  it  is  intimated  by  eaiiy  writers 

*1  Mably  generally  strives  to  make  the  ing  histories  or  other  documentB.    The 

most  of  any  vestige  of  popular  govern-  dukes  and  ooonts  were,  as  we  find  by 

meat,  and  Slsmondi  is  not  exempt  trcan.  Marculfbs  and   other  evidence,  solely 

a  similar  bias.  He  overrates  the  liberties  appointed  by  the  crown.    A  great  deal 

of  the  Franks.    **  Leun  duos  et  lean  of  personal  liberty  may  have  been  pre- 

oomtes  ^talent  €lectifs;  leurs  gtfn^ux  served  by  means  of  the  local  assemblies 

etaient  choisis  par  les  soldats,  leun  grands  of  the  Franks ;  but  we  find  in  the  geneni 

jnges  ou  malres  par  les  hommes  libres "  government  only  the  preponderaiioe  ol 

(vol.  IL  p.  8Y>     But  no  part  of  these  th*"  kings  during  one  period,  and  that  of 

pnvlleges  can  be  inferred  from  the  exist-  the  anstocracy  during  another 
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• 

that  Pepin  Herisial  and  his  son  Charles  Martel  restored 
the  national  council  after  some  interruption ;  and  if  the 
language  of  certain  historians  be  correct,  they  rendered 
it  considorablj  popular/ 

Pepin  the  younger,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
changed  the  month  of  this  annual  assembly  from  March 
to  May ;  and  we  have  some  traces  of  what  took  place  at 
eight  sessions  during  his  reign.*  Of  his  capitularies, 
however,  one  only  is  said  to  be  made  in  generali  poptUi 
oonvmtu;  the  rest  are  enacted  in  synods  of  bishops, 
and  all  without  exception  relate  merely  to  ecclesiastical 
affiurs.*  And  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  in  those  of  the 
first  dynasty,  we  find  generally  mention  of  the  optimates 
who  met  in  these  conventions,  but  rarely  any  word  that 
can  be  construed  of  ordinary  freemen. 

8uch,  indeed,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a  remark- 
able passage  of  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Eheims,  during 
the  tune  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  has  preserved,  on  the 
authority  of  a  writer  contemporary  with  Charlemagne, 
a  sketch  of  the  Frankish  government  under  that  great 
prince.      Two  assemblies  (placita)  were  an- 
nually held.     In  tiio  first,  aU  regulations  of  hewTby  "'" 
importance  to  the  public  weal  for  the  ensuine  Charie- 
year  were  enacted ;  and  to  this,  he  says,  the 
whole  body  of  clergy  and  laity  repaired ;  the  greater,  to 
deliberate  upon  what  was  fitting  to  be  done;  and  the 
less,  to  confirm  by  their  voluntary  assent,  not  through 
deference  to  power,  or  sometimes  even  to  discuss,  the 
resolutions  of  their  superiors."     In  the  second  annual 
assembly  the  chief  men  and  officers  of  state  were  alone 

'  The  flnt  of  these  Axutraslsn  dukes,  utbatiir  etatni  totiua  regnl  ed  anxii  ver> 

My  the  Amuili  of  Metx,  *'  Singnlto  ennia  tentia  qpetiiim ;  quod  ordlnatom  nnUns 

In  KalendlflHartJigenei»lecumamnibu8  eventoa  renun,  nlat  smmna  neoeaaitas, 

Franda,  aecandum  piiaoonun  conanetn-  qnn   afmlliter  totl   regno   incnmbebet, 

dinem,  conciUtim  agebat"    The  aecoud,  mntabaL     In   quo   pladto  geneimlltas 

according  to  the  biographer  of  Si  Salvlan  nnlveraomm  nuOomm,  tam  clerloonim 

"Juaitcainpam  magnum  paraTl,elcut  quam   laloonun,  oonveniebat;   aeniorea 

mcs  erat  Francormn.    Venemnt  autem  propter  consIUmn  ordinandum ;  mlnoiea, 

optinatea  et  magiatratUM,  omnisque  popn-  propter  Idem  consilium   auadpiendum, 

lua."     See    the   quotatlona   In   Gulsot  et  Interdnm  ixuriter  tractandum,  et  non 

(EandsanrrHIstde  France,  p.  321.)  ex   potestate.  sed    ex   proprlo    mentia 

*  Eanla  aur  THlat  de  France,  p  324.  Intellectu  vel  aententiA,  oonflnnandum. 

*  Rec.  dee  Hiat  ▼.  637.  Hincmar,  Eplat  5,  de  online  palatil.    I 
■  Consnetndn  tunc  iemporta  talia  etmt,  have  not  translated  the  word  mi^nmi 

Qt  noQ  BBplna,  aed  bis  in  anno  pladta  In  the  above  quotation,  not  apprebcndtufi 
duo  tenerentur.     Unnm,  quando  osdl-    lu  aenae.    [Note  XYL} 
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admitted,  to  consult  upon  the  most  urgent  affaiis  of 
government.  They  debated,  in  each  of  these,  upon 
certain  capitularies,  or  short  proposals,  laid  before  them 
by  the  king.  The  clergy  and  nobles  met  in  separate 
chambei*s,  though  sometimes  united  for  the  purposes  of 
deliberation.  In  these  assemblies,  principally,  I  presume, 
in  the  more  numerous  of  the  two  annually  summoned, 
that  extensive  body  of  laws,  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, were  enacted.  And  though  it  would  contradict 
the  testimony  just  adduced  from  Hincmar,  to  suppose 
that  the  lesser  freeholders  took  a  very  effective  share  in 
public  counsels,  yet  their  presence,  and  the  usage  bf 
requiring  their  assent,  indicate  the  liberal  principles 
upon  which  the  system  of  Charlemagne  was  founded. 
It  is  continually  expressed  in  his  capitularies  and  those 
of  his  family  that  they  were  enacted  by  general  con- 
sent In  one  of  Louis  the  Debonair  we  even  trace  the 
first  germ  of  representative  legislation.  Every  count  is 
directed  to  bring  with  him  to  the  general  assembly  twelve 
Scabini,  if  there  should  be  so  many  in  his  county ;  or,  if 
not,  should  fill  up  the  number  out  of  the  most  respectable 
persons  resident.'  These  Scabini  were  judicial  assessors 
of  the  coxmt,  chosen  by  the  alodial  proprietors,  in  the 
county  court,  or  mallus,  though  generally  on  his  nomi- 
nation.' 

The  circumstances,  however,  of  the  French  empire 
for  several  subsequent  ages  were  exceedingly  adverse 

*  CftpitDU  qvm  pneterito  anno  legl  ritun.    Hably,  L  U.  c  U. 

Salicfc  cum  omniom  consensu  addenda  '  This  seems  to  be  suffidentlj  proved 

esse  censntmus.  (a.d.  801.)    Ut  popnlus  by  Savigny  (vol.  1.  p.  192,  317,  et  pott), 

Interrogetur  de  capUulis  que  in   lege  His  opinion  is  adopted  by  Meyer,  Guizot* 

noviter  addlta  sunt,  et  poatquam  omnea  Grimm,  and  Trqla.   The  last  of  these  has 

ODOsenserint,  snbscrlptiones    ei   mann-  found  Scabini  mentioned  in  Lombaidy  as 

flnnatlones  snas  in  ipsis  capituUfi  fiudanL  early  as  T34 ;   though  Savigny  had  rs* 

Ca.i>.  813.)   Gapitnlaria  patrls  nostri  quss  jected  all  documents  in  which  they  ara 

Frand  pro  lege   tenenda  Judtcavenmt  named  anterior  to  Charlemagne. 

(ajft.  837.)   I  have  borrowed  these  quota*  The  Scabini  are  not  to  be  confounded, 

t&CHia  firom  Mably,  who  remaiks  that  the  as  sometimes  has  been  the  case,  with  the 

word  jMpuItis  is  never  used  in  the  earlier  RachimburgU.  who  were  not  chootn  by 

laws.  See  too  Du  Gauge,  tv.  Lex,  MaUum,  the  alodial  proprietors,  but  were  them- 

Pmcbaa,            *  selves  such,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  bene- 

t  Vult  dominus  Impemtor  ut  in  tale  fidaries,  summoned  by  the  court  as  Juroca 

pladtnm  quale  ille  nunc  Jusserit,  veniat  were  in  England.     They  answered  to 

nnusquisqne  comes,  et  adducat  secum  the  pntd  *  homnut,  boiii  AoMtnes,  of  later 

duodecim  scabinos  si  tanU  fuerint;  shi  times;  they  formed  the  oounty  or  the 

autem,  de  melioribus  hominibus  llllus  hundred  court,  for  tke  detennination  of 

andtatos  snpplmt  nmnemm  duodena-  dvU  and  criminal  causes.    [NoixXVIO 
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to  imch  enlarged  schemes  of  polity,  llie  nobles  oon- 
temned  the  imbecile  descendants  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
the  people,  or  lesser  freeholders,  if  they  escaped  absolnto 
villenage,  lost  their  immediate  relation  to  the  supreme 
government  in  the  subordination  to  their  lord  established 
by  the  feudal  law.  Yet  we  may  trace  the  shadow  of 
ancient  popular  rights  in  one  constitutional  function  of 
high  importance,  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Historians 
who  relate  the  election  of  an  emperor  or  king  of  France 
seldom  omit  to  specify  the  consent  of  the  multitude, 
as  well  as  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  aristocracy; 
and  even  in  solemn  instruments  that  record  such  trans- 
actions we  find  a  sort  of  importance  attached  to  the 
popular  suffrage.*  It  is  surely  less  probable  that  a 
Tec(^nition  of  this   elective  right  should  have  been 

*  It  has  been  Intimated  In  another  gnlar  condition  of  gorerament     Eren 

place,  p.  164,  that  the  French  monarchy  after  Hof^  Capet's  secession,  hereditary 

seems  not  to  have  been  strictly  hereditary  lig^t  was  far  from  being  establishad. 

nnder  the  later  kings  of  the  MeroTingisn  The  first  six  kings  of  this  dynas^  pro- 

rsoe:  at  lesst  expressions  indicating  a  cored  the  oo-optotton  of  their  sons,  by 

fonnal  election  are  frequently  employed  having  them  crowned  during  their  own 

by  historlsnsL    Pepin  of  course  came  in  lives.    And  this  wss  not  done  without 

by  the  choice  of  the  nation.   At  his  death  the  consent  of  the  chief  vassals.  (Becueil 

he  requested  the  consent  of  the  counts  des  Hist  t.  xi.  p.  133.)    In  the  reign  of 

and  prelates  to  the  suocessiqp  of  his  sons  Robert  it  was  a  great  question  whether 

(Baluxil  OBpitularia,pk  187) ;  though  they  the  elder  son  should  be  thus  designated 

had  bound  themselves  by  oath  at  his  COD-  ss  heir  in  preference  to  his  younger 

saomtioo  never  to  elect  a  king  out  ot  brotiier,  whom  the  queen,  Constsnoe,  was 

another  Ikmily.   Ut  nunquam  de  alterius  anxious  to  place  upon  the  throne.   Odolrio 

Inmbis  r^em  eligere  prasumant.  (For^  bishop  of  Orlesns  writes    to    Fulbert 

nrala  Consecntionls  Pippini  in  Recueil  bishop  of  Ghartres  in  terms  which  lead 

des  HIstoriens,  t  v.)    In  the  Instrument  ono  to  think  tiiat  neither  hereditary 

of  partition  by  Charlemagne  among  his  succession  nor  primogeniture  was  settled 

descendants  he  provides  for  their  imme-  on  any  fixed  principle.  (Id.  t  x.  p.  60i.) 

diate  succession  in  absolute  terms,  without  And  a  writer  in  the  same  collection,  about 

any  mention  of  consent.  But  in  the  event  the  year  1000,  expresses  himself  in  the 

of  the  decease  of  one  of  his  sons  leaving  following  manner:  Melius  est  election! 

a  child,  vAom  (As  jKopI«  sAoU  cAoote,  the  principis  non  subscribere,  qukm  post  sulv 

other  princes  were  to  permit  him  to  reign,  scriptionem  electum  contemnere ;  in  altero 

Bataise,  p^  440.     This  is  repeated  more  enim  libertatis  amor  laudatur,  in  altero 

perspicuously  in  the  partition  made  by  servUis  oontumacia  probro  datur.    Tres 

Louis  I.  in  817.    Si  quls  eorum  decedens  narjqua  generales  electiones  novtmus; 

legiUmos  Alios  rellquerit,  non  Inter  eos  qriarum  una  est  regis  vel  imperatoris, 

potestas  ipsadividatuTiSedpotius  populus  alters  pontifids,  altera  abbatis.    Et  pri- 

pariter  conveniens,  unum  ex  lis,  quern  mam  quidemfadt  oonoordia  totlus  regni ; 

dominus  volnerit,  eligat,  et  hunc  senior  semndam   vero  unanimitas  dvium   et 

fkater  in  loco  fhttris  et  filii   rediriat.  deri;  Vsrtbm  sanius  consilium  oosnobi- 

Baluae,  p.  577.   Proofs  of  popular  consent  ticn  congregationis.  (Id.  p^  496.)    At  the 

given  to  the  succession  of  kings  during  coronation  of  Philip  I.,  in  1069,  the  no- 

the  two  next  centuries  ere  frequent,  but  bility  snd  people  (mllites  et  populi  tsm 

of  less  taBportaDoe  on  account  ol  tho  Itro-  msjores  quiun  minores)  testified   their 
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introduced  as  a  mere  ceremony,  than  that  the  form 
ehould  have  survived  after  length  of  time  and  revolu- 
tions of  government  had  ahnost  obliterated  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  meaning. 

It  must,  however,  be  impossible  to  ascertain  even  the 
theoretical  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  Charlemagne, 
much  more  to  decide  how  far  they  were  substantial  or 
illusory.  We  can  only  assert  in  general  that  there  con- 
tinued to  be  some  mixture  of  democracy  in  the  French 
constitution  during  ihe  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
first  successors.  The  primeval  German  institutions  were 
not  eradicated.  In  Uie  capitularies  the  consent  of  the 
people  is  frequently  expressed.  Fifty  yeais  after  Charle- 
magne, his  grandson  Charles  the  Bald  succinctly  ex- 
presses the  theory  of  legislative  power.  A  law,  he 
says,  is  made  by  the  people's  consent  and  the  king's 
enactment.**  It  would  haidly  be  warranted  by  analogy 
or  precedent  to  interpret  the  word  people  so  very 
narrowly  as  to  exclude  any  alodial  proprietors,  among 
whom,  however  unequal  in  opulence,  no  legal  inequality 
of  rank  is  supposed  to  have  yet  arisen. 

But  by  whatever  authority  laws  were  enacted,  whoever 
were  the  constituent  members  of  national  assemblies, 
they  ceased  to  be  held  in  about  seventy  years  from  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  The  latest  capitularies  are  of 
Garloman  in  882.*"  From  this  time  there  ensues  a  long 
blank  in  the  history  of  French  legislation.  The  kingdom 
was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rather  as  a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and  the 
king  little  more  than  one  of  a  number  of  feudal  nobles, 

ooosent  by  crying,  LAndanras,  volamiu,  his  ooronation ;  Irat  all  the  Uwyen  caned 

flat  T.  xi.  p.  33.  I  Boppoee,  If  search  were  him  tdng  (zl.  6).    The  lawyers  had  etta* 

made,  that  similar  testimanlea  might  be  bllshed  their  maxim  that  the  king  never 

found  stiL  later;  and  peihapfl  hereditary  dies;   which,  however,   was   milcnown 

■oooesslon  cannot  be  considered  as  a  while  any  traces  of  elective  monarchy 

ftindamental  law  till  the  reign  of  Philip  remained. 

Angnttns,  the  era  of  many  changes  in  b  Lex  consensn  popnll  flt^oonstltatloiie 

the  i<Vencfa  oonstitation.  regis.    Recneil  dee  Hist  t.  vii.  p.  656. 

Siamoodlhas  gote  a  great  deal  fiurther  "  It  is  generally  said  that  the  capi  to- 
down,  and  observes  that,  though  John  laries  cease  with  Charles  the  Simple,  who 
asBomed  the  royal  power  immediately  on  died  in  931.  But  Baluxe  has  pnblished 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  in  1350,  he  did  only  two  under  the  name  of  that  prince ; 
not  take  the  name  of  king,  nor  any  seal  the  first  ft  declaration  of  his^  queen's 
but  that  of  duke  of  Normandy,  till  his  Jointure;  the  second,  an  arbitration  of 
contnation.  He  says,  however,  **notre  disfiutes  in  the  church  of  Tongres; 
roydume"  in  his  Instramenta  (z.  375).  neither,  snrely,  deserving  the  appellafloD 
F>(*n  Charies  V.  called  himself,  or  was  of  a  law. 
called  by  some,  duke  of  Normandy  until 
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differing  rather  in  dignity  than  in  power  from  some  of 
the  rest.  The  royal  council  was  composed  only  of  barons, 
or  tenants  in  chief,  prelates,  and  household  officers. 
These  now  probably  deliberated  in  private,  as  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  consenting  multitude.  Political  functions 
were  not  in  that  age  so  clearly  separated  as  we  are 
taught  to  fancy  they  should  be;  this  coimcil  i^y»i 
advised  the  king  in  matters  of  government,  con-  Sa^S^m' 
firmed  and  consented  to  his  grants,  and  judged  '"^^ 
in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  where  any  peers  of  their 
court  were  concemed.**  The  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
acted  for  themselves  in  their  own  territories,  with  the 
assistance  of  coimcils  similar  to  that  of  the  king.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  symmetry  of  feudal  customs,  that  the 
manorial  court  of  every  vavassor  represented  in  miniature 
that  of  his  sovereign.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  any  permanent  legis- 
lation during  so  long  a  period,  instances  occur  in  which 
the  kings  of  France  appear  to  have  acted  with  the  con- 
currence of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  more  par- 
ticularly summoned  than  the  royal  coimcil.   At  occasional 
such  a  congress  held  in  1146  the  crusade  of  assembUes 
Louis  VII.  was  undertaken/    We  find  also  an  ®^^'^^™- 
ordinance  of  the  same  prince  in  some  collections,  reciting 
that  he  had  convoked  a  general  assembly  at  Soissons, 
where  many  prelates  and  barons  then  present  had  conr 
sented  and  requested  that  private  wars  might  cease  for 
the  term  of  ten  years.'    The  famous  Saladme  tithe  was 

d  Begall  potentiA  in  nnllo  abnti  to-  keep  distinct  frofm  what  is  immediately 

lentes,  says  Hxi^  Capet,  omnia  negotia  before  as. 

relpablica  in  conmltatlone  et  aententlA  *  Recneil  des  Hist,  t  xL  p.  300,  and 

fideliiun  noatrornm  disponimns.    Becaeil  pr^boe,  p.  170.    Vaiasefete,  Hist  de  Lan- 

des  Hist.  t.  z.  p.  393.     The  subeeriptions  gaedoc,  t.  ii.  p.  608. 

of  these  rojral  oonncillors  were  necesearj  f  Velly,  t.  lii.  p.  119.     This,  he  ob- 

for  the  oonflnnalion,  or,  at  least,  the  an-  serres,  is  the  iint  instance  in  which  th« 

Uientlcation  of  duotera,  as  was  also  the  word  parliament  is  used  for  adeliberatiTe 

case  in  England,  Spain,  and  Italy.    This  assembly. 

practioe  continued  in  England  till  the  >  Egu  Lodoricns  Dei  gratiA  FraDconmi 

reign  of  John.  rex,  ad  reprimoodum  ferroram  malignan- 

Thfl  Coria  regis  seema  to  hare  differed  tium,  et  oompesDendnm  Tiolentas  pne- 

cftily  in  name  fmm  the  Concilium  re-  donim  manus,  postalatlonibcis  cleri  et 

gimn.     It  is  aUo  called  Caria  parimn,  aasensa  baitmisB,  toti  regno  pacem  consti- 

from  the  equality  of  the  barons  who  com-  tulmos.    E&  cansA,  anno  Incamati  Verli 

posed  it,  standing  in  the  same  feudal  de-  1156,  Iv  idns  Jun.     Suessionense  oon- 

gree  of  relation  to  the  sovereign.     But  cilimn  celebre  adnnaTimns,  et  eflberunt 

H-e  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  subject  of  archlepiscopi    Remensia,  Senonensis  et 

tMrukllalou,  which  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  eorum  sofl^aganel)  item  barones,  coqms 
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imposed  upon  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  a 
similaV  convention  in  1188.**  And  when  Innocent  IV., 
during  his  contest  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  requested 
an  asylum  in  France,  St.  Louis,  though  much  inclined 
to  favour  him,  ventured  only  to  give  a  conditional  per- 
mission, provided  it  were  agreeable  to  his  barons,  whom, 
he  said,  a  king  of  France  was  bound  to  consult  in  such 
circumstances.  Accordingly  he  assembled  the  French 
barons,  who  unanimously  refused  their  consent' 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kings  of  France  as 
Coara  well  as  of  England,  and  indeed  of  all  those 
PWniMw.  vassals  who  affected  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  to 
hold  general  meetings  of  their  barons,  called  Cours 
Plenieres,  or  Parliaments,  at  the  great  festivals  of  the 
year.  These  assemblies  were  principally  intended  to 
make  a  display  of  magnificence,  £md  to  keep  the  feudal 
tenants  in  good  humour;  nor  is  it  easy  to  discover 
that  they  passed  in  anything  but  pageantiy.*  Some  re- 
spectable antiquaries  have  however  been  of  opinion  that 
affairs  of  state  were  occasionally  discussed  in  them; 
and  this  is  certainly  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
probability,  though  not  sufficiently  established  by  evi- 
dence.™ 

Excepting  a  few  instances,  most  of  which  have  been 
mentioned,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  kings  of  the  house 
of  Capet  acted  according  to  the  advice  and  deliberation 
of  any  national  assembly,  such  as  assisted  the  Norman 
sovereigns  of  England :  nor  was  any  consent  required  for 
the  validity  of  their  edicts,  except  that  of  the  ordinaiy 
coimcil,  chiefly  formed  of  their  nousehold  officers  and 
less  powerful  vassals. '  This  is  at  first  sight  very  remark- 
able. For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  of 
Heniy  I.  or  Henry  II.  was  incomparably  stronger  than 
that  of  Lotus  VI.  or  Louis  VII.  But  this  apparent 
absoluteness  of  the  latter  was  the  result  of  their  real 


Flandrensls,  Trecenslf,  et  Nivemensis  et       This  ordiiuuioe  is  pabllflbed  in  Da 

qtiamplares  alii,  et  dux  Btu^undiia.    Ex  Ghesne,  Script  Rercun  GaUicarum,  t  iv, 

qaonim  beneplacito  ordinavimus  a  ▼»•  and  in  Recaeil  des  Histor.  t  xiT.  p.  887; 

nf ent4S  PaichA  ad  decern  annoa,  nt  omnes  but  not  in  the  fj^etal  ooUectioa. 
\eocIesl«  regni  et  omnes  agriooUe,  etc       k  Velly,  t  iii.  p.  318. 

paoem  Iiabeant  et  securitatem. In       I  Velly,  t.  iv.  p.  306. 

p)|oem  istam  JnniTerant  dux  Burgnndla,       k  Da  Oange,  Dissert.  B,  sur  JoinviUe. 

ooibea  FlaiidriA, etrellqui  baroues       ™  M^.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript  t.  xU 

qui  ^idenuit.  Recaeil  des  Hist.  t.  xi.  pr6Ucet  p.  165. 
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weakneM  and  the  disorganization  of  the  monarchy.  The 
peers  of  France  were  infrequent  in  their  attendance 
upon  the  king's  council,  because  they  denied 
its  coercive  authority.  It  was  a  fdndamental  ©f  roylf*^ 
principle  that  every  feudal  tenant  was  so  far  j^JSii" 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  his  fief,  that  he  ^^  ^ 
could  not  be  bound  by  any  law  without  his  consent. 
The  king,  says  St.  Louis  in  his  Establishments,  cannot 
make  proclamation,  that  is,  declare  any  new  law,  in 
the  territory  of  a  baron,  without  his  consent,  ^or  can  the 
baron  do  so  in  that  of  a  vavassor."  Thus,  if  legislative 
power  be  essential  to  sovereignty,  we  cannot  in  strict- 
ness assert  the  king  of  France  to  have  been  sovereign 
beyond  the  extent  of  his  domanial  territory.  Nothing 
can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  dissimilitude  of  the 
French  and  English  constitutions  of  government  than 
the  sentence  above  cited  from  the  code  of  St.  Louis. 

Upon  occasions  when  the  necessity  of  common  deli- 
beration, or  of  giving  to  new  provisions  more 
extensive  scope  than  the  limits  of  a  single  fief,   fori^*** 
was  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked,  congresses  ^**}j®rttv 
of  neighbouring  lords  met  in  order  to  .agree 
upon   resolutions  which  each  of  them   undertook   to 
execute  within  his  own  domains.     The  king  was  some- 
times a  contracting  party,   but  without  any  coercive 
authority  over  the  rest.     Thus  we  have  what  is  called 
an  ordinance,  but,  in  reality,  an  agreement,  between 
the  king  (Philip  Augustus),  the  countess  of  Troyes  or 
Champagne,  and  the  lord  of  Dampierre,**  relating  to  the 
Jews  in  their  domains ;  which  agreement  or  ordinance, 
it  is  said,  should  endure  **  until  ourselves,   and  the 
countess  of  Troyes,  and  Guy  de  Dampierre^  who  make 
this  contract,  shall  dissolve  it  with  the  consent  of  such 
of  our  barons  as  we  shall  summon  for  that  purpose."' 


"  Ne  U  rols  ne  pnet  mettre  bux  en  U  the  yonnger  sister  of  the  belreas  of  that 

terre  an  baron  sans  son  assentment,  ne  11  fiet  who,  after  his  death,  Inherited  it 

bers  [baron]  ne  puei  mettre  ban  en  la  from  the  elder.   The  ordlnaooe  related  to 

ierre  an  Tarasor.    Ordonnances  des  Roia,  the  domains  of  Damplerre,  In  the  Nlver- 

t  f  p.  126.  nois.    This,  however,  makes  the  instance 

^  In  former  editions  I  have  called  the  stronger  against  the  legislatiTe  aath<xr.tj 

lotd   of  Uampierre  ooant  of  Flanders,  of  the  crown  than  as  I  had  stated  it. 

Dat  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  P  Quonsqne  not,  et  oomltisia  Treoenaia. 

the  lord  ot  Damplerre  was  ncrer  count  et  Gnido  de  DomnA  petxH,  qni  hoc  fad* 

of  Flazidon;  his  second  brother  married  mns^  per  nn,  et  illos  debaronlboit  nostril 
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Ecolesiastical  cotmcils  were  another  substitute  for  a 
regular  legislature ;  and  this  defect  in  the  political  con- 
stitution rendered  their  encroachments  less  obnoxious, 
and  almost  unavoidable.  That  of  Troyes  in  878,  com- 
posed perhiips  in  part  of  laymen,  imposed  a  fine  upon 
the  invaders  of  church  property.**  And  the  council  of 
Toulouse,  in  1229,  prohibited  the  erection  of  any  new 
fortresses,  or  the  entering  into  any  leagues,  except 
against  the  enemies  of  religion ;  and  ordained  that  judges 
should  administer  JTistice  gratuitously,  and  publish  the 
decrees  of  the  council  four  times  in  the  year.' 

The  first  unequivocal  attempt,  for  it  was  nothing  more, 
^  at  general  legislation,  was  under  Louis  VEEI. 

meMuros      in  1223,  in  an  ordinance  which,  like  several 

r^SBUOoa.  ^^  *^*  *8®»  ^l*t®8  ^  *^®  condition  and  usurious 
dealings  of  the  Jews.  It  is  declared  in  the 
preamble  to  have  been  enacted  per  assensum  archie- 
piscoporom,  episcoporum,  comitum,  baronum,  et  militum 
regni  Frandise,  qui  Judasos  habent,  et  qui  Judados  non 
habent.  This  recital  is  probably  untrue,  and  intended 
to  cloak  the  bold  innovation  contained  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  following  provision:  Sciendum,  quod  nos  et 
barones  nostri  statuimus  et  ordinavimus  de  statu  Judse- 
orum  quod  nidlus  nostrum  alterius  Judseos  recipere  potest 
vel  retinere  ;  et  hoc  xnteOigendum  est  tarn  de  his  qui  stabilimentum 
yjowoerint^  qium  de  HUs  qui  nan  juraverint*  This  was  renewed 
with  some  alteration  in  1230,  de  communi  consilio  baro- 
num  nostrorum.' 

But  whatever  obedience  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
might  pay  to  this  ordinance,  their  original  exemption 
from  legislative  control  remained,  as  we  have  seen, 
unimpaired  at  the  date  of  the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis, 
about  1269 ;  and  their  ill-judged  confidence  in  this  feudal 
privilege  adll  led  them  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
royal  council.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
barons  of  France  might  have  asserted  the  same  right 
which  those  of  England  had  obtained,  that  of  being  duly 
summoned  by  special  writ,  and  thus  have  rendered  their 

(luM  ad  hoc  Tocare  yolimras.  Illnd  dlffa-  i  Vaiaiette,  Hist  de  Laogaedoe,  t  U 

clomus.   Ordonnanoes  des  Roifi,  L  i.  p.  29.  p.  6. 

This  oTdinance  bears  no  date,  but  it  was  '  Vclly,  t  Iv.  p.  132. 

probably  between  1218  and  1223,  the  year  *  Oxdonnaooea  des  BoIb,  t  i.  p.  4T 

of  Philip's  death.  « Id.  p.  63. 
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consent  neceseaiy  to  eveiy  measnre  of  legislation.  But 
the  fortunes  of  France  were  different.  The  Establish- 
ments of  St.  Louis  are  declared  to  be  made  "  par  grand 
conseil  de  sages  hommes  et  de  bons  olers/'  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  consent  given  by  the  barons ;  not 
does  it  often,  if  ever,  occur  in  subsequent  ordinances  ol 
the  French  kings. 

The  nobility  did  not  long  continue  safe  in  their  im- 
munity from  tile  king's  legislative  power.     In  ^^-,,1,^^^^ 
the  ensuing  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  Beau-  power  or^* 
manoir  lays  it  down,  though  in  very  moderate  toaSSei? 
and  doubtful  terms,  that  **  when  the  king  makes 
any  ordinance  specially  for  his  own  domains,  the  barons 
do  not  cease  to  act  in  their  territories  according  to  the 
ancient  usage;  but  when  the  ordinance  is  general,  it 
ought  to  run  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  ought 
to  believe  that  it  is  made  with  good  advice,  and  for  the 
common  benefit.""    In  another  place  he  says,  with  more 
podtivenees,  that  '<  the  king  is  'sovereign  ^ve  aU.  and 
has  of  right  the  general  custody  of  the  realm,  for  which 
cause  he  may  make  what  ordinances  he  pleases  for  the 
common  good,  and  what  he  ordains  ought  to  be  observed ; 
nor  is  there  any  one  so  great  but  may  be  drawn  into  the 
king's  court  for  defiuilt  of  right  or  for  Mae  judgment,  or 
in  matters  that  a£fect  the  sovereign."'     These  latter 
words  give  us  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  pro-  Cames  qf 
blem  by  what  means  an  absolute  monarchy  ^^^ 
was  established  in  France.    For  though  the  barons  would 
have  been  little  influenced  by  the  authority  of  a  lawyer 
'like  Beamnanoir,  they  were  much  less  able  to  resist  the 
coercive  logic  of  a  judicial  tribunal.     It  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  deny  the  obligation  of  royal  ordinances  within 
their  own  domains,  when  they  were  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which  took  a  Very  different  view  of  their  privileges. 
This  progress  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  will  fall  under  the 
next  topic  of  inquiry,  and  is  only,  now  hinted  at,  as  tho 


'  ■  Cofltnmes  d6  BeaQToiBiB,  c  48.  sothathemAyeoforoetlMniagiiii; '*for 

'  C.  34.  Batumanoir  qbm  in  one  ptaoa  what  It  pleases  1dm  to  do  onght  to  be 

■till  stronger  language  aboot  the  loyal  held  as  law"  (c  36).    This  I  owe  to  the 

authority.   The  king,  he  says,  mayannnl  new  edition  of  the  'Oofttnmes  de  BeaU' 

the  releases  of  debts  mode  by  any  one  manoir,'  bf  M.  Bengnot,  1842. 
*iho  aooompanies  him  in  military  servioSk 
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probable  means  of  confirming  the  absolute  legislativo 
power  of  the  French  crown. 

The  ultimate  source,  however,  of  this  increased  autho- 
rity will  be  found  in  the  commanding  attitude  assumed 
by  the  kings  of  France  from  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  particularly  in  the  annexation  of  the  two  great  fiefs 
of  Normandy  and  Toulouse.  Though  the  chatelains  and 
vavassors  who  had  depended  upon  those  fiefs  before 
their  reunion  were,  agreeably  to  the  text  of  St.  Louis's 
ordinance,  fally  sovereign,  in  respect  of  legislation, 
within  their  territories,  yet  they  were  little  competent, 
and  perhaps  little  disposed,  to  oiler  any  opposition  to 
the  royal  edicts;  and  the  same  relative  superiority  of 
force,  which  had  given  the  first  kings  of  the  house  of 
Capet  a  tolerably  effective  control  over  the  vassals 
dependent  on  Paris  and  Orleans,  while  they  hardly  pre- 
tended to  any  over  Normandy  and  Toulouse,  was  now 
extended  to  the  greater  pcui;  of  the  kingdom.  St.  Louis, 
in  his  scrupulous  moderation,  forbore  to  avail  himself  of 
all  the  advantages  presented  by  the  circtunstances  of  his 
reign ;  and  his  Establishments  bear  testimony  to  a  state 
of  political  society  which,  even  at  the  moment  of  their 
promulgation,  was  passing  away.  The  next  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  with  no  marked  crisis,  and  with  little 
disturbance,  silently  demolished  the  feudal  system,  such 
as.  had  been  established  in  France  during  the  dark  con- 
fiision  of  the  tenth  century.  Philip  the  Fair,  by  help  of 
his  lawyers  and  his  financiers,  found  himself,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  real  master  of 
his  subjects/ 

There  was,  however,  one  essential  privilege  which  he 
Convocation  could  not  hopc  to  overtum  by  force,  the  im- 
ofUieStateB  munity  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  his  barons. 
Phiii™the^  This,'  it  will  be  remembered,  embraced  the 
^^^-  whole  extent  of  their  fiefs,  and  their  tenantry 

of  eveiy  description ;  the  king  having  no  more  right  to 

• 

^  The  reign  of  Fbflip  the  Fair  haa  been  8*7  npporto  an  bien  de  sea  nOets ;  c'eit 

very  well  dlscnasod  by  Mably,  Sismondi,  an  despote  ^Iste,  dtfvou6  k  Ini-mSme^ 

and  Ottisot     *'He  chanipcd,"  njB  the  qni  i^e  poar  Ini  leoL"     (Le^on  4ft.) 

bat,  "  monardiy  into  deapotian ;  but  he  The   royal   anthority  gained  to  moch 

was  not  ooe  of  thoee  despots  who  employ  aaoendency  in  his  reign,  that,  while  we 

their  abeolnte  power  for  the  public  good."  have  only  60  ordonnanoes  of  St.  Lonla  In 

**  On  ne  rencontre  dans  font  le  conrs  de  forty-two  years,  we  have  334  of  Philip  IV. 

Km  r^goe  aocune  Idte  g^ntfrale,  et  qui  In  abont  thirty. 
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impose  a  tallage  upon  the  demesne  towns  of  bis  vassals 
than  npon  themselves.  Thus  his  resources,  in  point  of 
taxation,  were  limited  to  his  own  domains;  including 
certainly,  imder  Philip  the  .Fair,  many  of  the  noblest 
cities  in  France,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  meet  his 
increasing  necessities.  We  have  seen  already  the  expe- 
dients employed  by  this  rapacious  monarch — a  shame- 
less depreciation  of  the  coin,  and,  what  was  much  more 
justifiable,  the  levying  taxes  within  the  territories  of  his 
vassals  by  their  consent.  Of  these  measures,  the  first 
was  odious,  the  second  slow  and  imperfect.  Confiding 
in  his  sovereign  authority — ^though  recently,  yet  almost 
completely,  established — and  litde  apprehensive  of  the 
■  feudal  principles,  already  grown  obsolete  and  discoim- 

tenanced,  he  was  bold  enouirh  to  make  an  extraordinary 
iimoyatiJn  in  the  French  l>ns<atution.  This  w»>  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General,  a  representative  body, 
composed  of  the  three  orders  of  the  nation.'    They  were 

*  It  is  almost  anaDlmoasly  agreed  that  deputies  from  the  royal  burghs  of 

among  French  writers  that  Philip  the  Sootiand  oocasionally  appeared  at  the  bar 

Fair  first  introduced  a  representation  of  of  parliament  long  before  they  bad  any 

the  towns  into  his  national  assembly  of  deliberative  voice.— Flnkerton's  Hist  of 

1                       States-OeoeraL    Nevertheless,  the  Ghro-  Sootlancl,  voL  L  p.  371. 

'                     nicies  of  St  Denia,  and  other  historians  An  ordiaanoe  ol  St  Lools,  qaoted  in 

'''                       of  rather  a  late  date,  assert  that  the  de-  a  very  respectable  book,  Yaissette's  His- 

pntiee  of  towns  were  present  at  a  parlia>  tory  of  Langaedoc,  t  liL  p.  480,  but 

ment  in  1241,  to  advise  the  king  what  not  published  in  tho  Becuell  des  Ordon- 

should  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  nances,  not  only  shows  the  existence,  in 

count  of  AngoulSme's  refusal  of  homage,  one  instance,  of  a  provincial  legislativo 

BouialnvllUers,  Hist  de  I'Ancien  Ooa-  aasembly,  but  is  the  earliest  proof  per- 

vemement  de  France,  t  ii.  p.  30;  Vil-  haps  of  the  tiers  €tat  appearing  as  a  con- 

laret  t  ix.  p.  126.    The  latter  pretends  stituent  part  of  it    This  rehites  to  tlie 

even  that  they  may  be  traced  a  century  sencsdiauratfo,  or  county,  of  Beaucaire  in 

fkrther  back;  on  voit  d^a  les  gens  de  Lauguedoc,  and  bears  date  in  1264.    It 

bonnes  villes  aeslster  aux  tftata  de  1146.  provides  that,  if  the  seneschal  shall  think 

Ibid.     But  he  quotes  no  authority  for  fit  to  prohibit  ttie  export  of  merchandi#t. 

this;  and  his  vague  language  does  not  he  shall  summon  some  of  the  prelates, 

Justify  us  in  supposing  that  any  repre-  barons,  kulghtci,  and  inhabitants  of  thr 

^                        sentatlon  of  the  three  estates,  properly  chief  towns,  by  whose  advice  he  shall 

I                        so  understood,  did,  or  indeed  could,  take  iss^uc  such  prohibition,  and  not  recall  it, 

place  in  1146,  while  the  power  of  the  when  made,  without  like  advice.    But 

aristocTBcy  was  unbroken,  and  very  few  Ibough  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  pr«^ 

towns  had  been  incorporated.    If  it  be  gressive  impcntance  of  the  dtizens  of 

true  that  the  deputies  of  some  royal  towns,  yet  this  temporary  and  insulatej 

towns  were  summoned  to  the  parliament  ordinance  is  not  of  itself  sufOdeut  to 

of  1241.  tiae  conclusion  must  not  be  in-  establish  a  oonstltntlonal  ri{^t    Neither 

ferred  that  they  possessed  any  consent*  do  we  find*  therein  any  evidence  of  re« 

Ing  voice,  nor  peihaps  that  tliey  formed,  presentation :  it  rather  appears  that  t}io 

strictly  speaking,  an  integnmt  portion  of  penons  assisting  in  this  assembly  wew 

tlie  sBsembly.   There  is  reason  to  believe  notaMet,  selected  by  the  seneschal. 

VOL.  I.  O              ^!^ 
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fimt  convened  in  1302,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to 
(lie  king's  cause  in  his  great  quarrel  with  Boniface  YIIL ; 
but  theii'  earliest  grant  of  a  subsidy  is  in  1314.  Thus 
the  nobility  surrendered  to  the  crown  their  last  privilege 
of  tenitoiial  independence ;  and,  having  first  submitted 
to  its  appellant  jurisdiction  over  their  tribunals,  next  to 
its  legislative  supremacy,  now  suffered  their  own  de- 
pendents to  become,  as  it  were,  immediate,  and  a  third 
estate  to  rise  up  almost  co-ordinate  with  themselves, 
endowed  with  new  franchises,  and  bearing  a  new  rela- 
tion to  the  monarchy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  motives  of  Phih'p 
in  embodying  the  deputies  of  towns  as  a  separate  estato 
in  the  national  representation.  He  might,  no  question, 
have  convoked  a  parliament  of  his  barons,  and  obtained 
a  pecuniary  contribution,  which  they  woxdd  have  levied 
upon  their  burgesses  and  other  tenants.  But,  besides 
the  ulterior  policy  of  diminishing  the  control  of  the 
barons  over  their  dependents,  he  had  good  reason  to 
expect  more  liberal  aid  from  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people  than  through  the  concession  of  a 
dissatisfied  aristocracy.  *'  He  must  be  blind,  indeed," 
says  Pasquier,  ^*  who  does  not  see  that  the  roturier  was 
expressly  summoned  to  this  assembly,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  institutions  of  France,  for  no  other  reason  than 
thai,  inasmuch  as  the  burthen  was  intended  to  Ml  prin- 

£  am  not  acwun  of  any  instanoe  of  «tre  mtoes  sq«  noavelles  comtitutiont,  et 

regular  provincial  estates  being  stun-  ordonnanoessur  lepaisetdeatruitesaatro 

moned  with  such  Ml  powers*  although  que  seront  grevables,  et  en  autre  temp$ 

U  was  very  oqnunon  In  the  frarteenth  noci,  et  dolvent  etre  public,  afln  que 

umtnry  to  ask  their  consent  to  grants  of  nul  ne  lea  pueust  Ignorer,  et  lors  ne  lea 

money,  when  the  court  was  unwilling  to  pent  ne  doit  Januds  nul  redargner. — 

oonv<dce  the  Statea-QeneraL    Yet  there  M6n.  de  I'Acad.  dea  Inscrlpttons,  t  zzx. 

is  a  passage  in  a  book  of  oonslderablo  p.  606. 

credit,  the  Grand  Customary,  or  Sonmie  The  taille  was  assesaed  by  rapectahle 
Rnrale  of  BouteUler,  which  seems  to  personschosenby  the  advfoe  of  the  parish 
render  general  the  particular  case  of  the  priests  and  others,  which  gave  the  peopl(» 
seneschanssiSe  of  Beaucaire.  Bouteiller  a  sort  of  share  in  the  repartition,  to  im; 
wrote  about  the  end  of  ttie  fourteenth  a  Frendi  teim,  of  public  burthens;  a 
century.  The  great  courts  summoned  matter  of  no  small  importance  where  a 
from  time  to  time  by  the  ballUs  and  tax  is  levied  on  visible  property.  Ordon- 
seneschals  were  called  aasisos.  Their  nances  des  Boii^  p.  291;  Beoumanoir, 
usual  AincUon  was  to  administer  Justice,  p.  269.  This,  however,  continued,  I  be- 
especially  by  way  of  appeal,  and  perhaps  lieve,  to  be  the  practice  In  later  times ; 
to  redress  abuses  of  Inferior  oficen.  But  I  know  it  is  so  in  the  present  system  of 
he  seems  to  give  them  a  more  extended  France,  and  is  perfectly  distlnguiKliable 
authority.  Uu  assise,  he  says,  appellA  from  a  popuUlr  oooaent  to  taxation. 
Im  sagea  et  seigneurs  dn  pais,  peuvent 
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• 

cipallv  upon  Idm,  he  might  engage  himself  fa>>  far  by 
promise,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  murmur  or  become 
refractory."  •  Nor  would  I  deny  the  influence  of  more 
generous  principles ;  the  example  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, the  respect  due  to  the  progressive  civilization  and 
opulence  of  the  towns,  and  the  application  of  that  an- 
cient maxim  of  the  northern  monarchies,  that  whoever 
was  elevated  to  the  perfect  dignity  of  a  freeman  ac- 
quired a  claim  to  participate  in  the  imposition  of  public 
tributes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  asceiiain  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  States-General,  claimed  or  admitted, 
during  forty  years  after  their  first  convocation.  thlsute»- 
If,  indeed,  we  could  implicitly  confide  in  an  J|,*S21tionu 
historian  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  who  asserts 
that  Louis  Hutin  bound  himself  and  his  successors  not 
to  levy  any  tax  without  the  consent  of  the  three  estates, 
the  problem  would  find  its  solution.^  This  ample  charter 
does  not  appear  in  the  French  archives ;  and,  though  by 
no  means  to  be  rejected  on  that  account^  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  motives  for  its  destruction,  cannot  fairly 
be  adduced  as  an  authentic  fact.  Nor  can  we  altogether 
infer,  perhaps,  from  the  collection  of  ordinances,  that 
the  crown  had  ever  intentionally  divested  itself  of  the 
right  fx>  impose  tallages  on  its  domanial  tenants.  All 
otibers,  however,  were  certainly  exempted  from  that  pre- 
rogative ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  senti- 
ment that  no  tax  whatever  could  bo  levied  without  free 
consent  of  the  estates. *  Louis  Hutin,  in  a  charter 
granted  to  the  nobles  and  burgesses  of  Picardy,  pro- 
mises to  abolish  the  unjust  taxes  (maltotes)  imposed  by 
his  father  ;**  and  in  another  instrument,  called  the  charter 
ef  Normandy,  declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself  and 
his  successors  all  undue  tallages  and  exactions,  except 
in  case  of  evident  utility.'    Tids  exception  is  doubtless 

*  RedMTches  de  la  Franee,  L  ii.  c  T.        ^iae,  t  i.  p.  a03)  is  of  the  same  opinic  n. 
b  BonlaiDTilUen  (Hist  de  TAnc.  Oou-    In  foct,  there  is^reuon  to  believe  that 

vemement  t.  U.  p.  128)  refen  for  this  to  the  kings  In  general  did  not  claim  that 

Nicholas  allies,  a  chronicler  of  no  great  prerogatire  absolutely,  whatever  pretexts 

repute.  they  might  set  np  for  occasional  stretches 

*  ICably,  Obwnrat  sof  rHIat  de  France,  of  power. 

1.  ▼.  c.  1,  is  poeitl\i  against  the  right  of       d  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.  p.  BC6. 
Philip  the  Fair  and  his  snccessors  to  im-       *  Idem,  t.  L  p.  689. 
pore  tax  «.  MontkwieT  (Monarchie  Fran- 

a2 
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of  perilous  ambiguity ;  yet,  as  tlie  charter  was  literally 
wrested  from  the  kmg  by  an  insurrectionaiy  league,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  same  spirit  would  rebel 
against  his  royal  interpretation  of  state-necessity.  His 
successor,  Philip  the  Long,  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
gabelle,  or  excise  upon  salt.  But  it  produced  so  much 
discontent  that  he  was  compelled  to  assemble  the 
States-General,  and  to  publish  an  ordinance,  declaring 
that  the  impost  was  not  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and 
that,  if  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  existing  war  could  be 
found  elsewhere,  it  should  instantly  determine.'  W  hethei 
this  was  done  I  do  not  discoYer ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that 
any  of  the  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  inheriting  much  of 
his  rapacity  and  ambition,  abstained  from  extorting 
money  without  consent.  Philip  of  Vedois  renewed 
and  augmented  the  duties  on  salt  by  his  own  pre- 
rogative, nor  had  the  abuse  of  debasing  the  current 
coin  been  ever  carried  to  such  a  height  as  during  his 
reign  and  the  first  years  of  his  successor.  These  exac- 
tions, aggravated  by  the  smart  of  a  hostile  invasion,  pro- 
duced a  very  remarkable  concussion  in  the  government 
of  France. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  advert,  in  another  place,  to 
Scaus-      ^^  memorable  resistance  made  by  the  Estates- 
^ienend     General  of  1355  and  1356  to  the  royal  autho- 
Mid?M6.  ^^y  ^^  account  of  its  inseparable  connexion 
with  the  civil  history  of  France."    In  the  pre- 
sent chapter  the  assumption  of  political  influence  by 
those  assemblies  deserves  particular  notice.     Not  that 
they  pretended  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  tho 
northern  nations,  still  flourisliing  in  Spain  and  England, 
the  participation  of  legislative  power  with  the  crown. 
Five  hundred  years  of  anarchy  and  ignorance  had  swept 
away  all  remembrance  of  those  general  diets  in  which 
the  capitularies  of  the  Oarlovingian  dynasty  had  been 
established  by  common  consent.     Charlemagne  himself 
was  liardly  known  to  the  French  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, except  as  the  hero  of  some  silly  romance  or  ballad. 
The  States-General  remonstrated,  indeed,  against  abuses, 
and  especially  the  most  flagrant  of  all,  the  adulteration 
of  money ;  but  the  ordinance  granting  redress  ema:iated 

f  Ordonnancet  dci  BoU,  1. 1.  p.  679  >  Ch&iv  i.  p.  M 
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altogether  from,  the  king,  and  without  the  least  reference 
to  their  consent,  which  sometimes  appears  to  be  studi- 
ously omitted.**  But  the  privilege  upon  which  the  States 
under  John  solely  relied  for  securing  the  redress  of 
grievances  was  that  of  granting  money,  and  of  regulating 
its  collection.  The  latter,  indeed,  though  for  conveni- 
ence it  may  be  devolved  upon  the  executive  government, 
appears  to  be  incident  to  every  assembly  in  which  the 
right  of  taxation  resides.  That,  accordingly,  which  met 
in  1355  nominated  a  committee  chosen  out  of  the  three 
orders,  which  was  to  sit  after  their  separation,  and  which 
the  king  bound  himself  to  consult,  not  only  as  to  the 
internal  arrangements  of  his  administration,  but  upon 
every  proposition  of  peace  or  armistice  with  England.  ' 
Deputies  wore  despartched  into  each  district  to  superin- 
tend the  collection  and  receive  the  produce  of  the  sub- 
sidy granted  by  the  States.*  These  assumptions  of  power 
would  not  long,  we  may  be  certain,  have  left  the  sole 
authority  of  legislation  in  the  king,  and  might,  perhaps, 
be  censured  as  usurpation,  if  the  peculiar  emergency  in 
which  France  was  then  placed  did  not  fiimish  their  de- 
fence. But,  if  it  be  true  that  the  kingdom  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  danger  and  exhaustion,  as  much  by  mal- 
versation of  its  government  as  by  the  armies  of  Edward 
m.,  who  shall  deny  to  its  representatives  the  right  of 
ultimate  sovereignty,  and  of  suspending  at  least  the 
royal  prerogatives,  by  the  abuse  of  which  they  were 
falling  into  destruction  ?  ^  I  confess  that  it  is  exceedinglj" 
dif&cult,  or  perhaps  impracticable,  with  such  information 


ta  The  prooeedingB  of  States -Oeneiml  any  Umlt«tloiiB  in  respect  of  enacting 

held  under  I%lllp  lY.  and  his  aoms  have  laws,  save  those  which,  until  the  reign 

left  no  tnce  in  the  French  statate-book.  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  feudal  priudples 

Two  ordonnances  alone,  out  of  some  had  imposed. 

hundred   enactfid  by  Philip  of  Valots,  i  Ordonnances  des  Rots,  t  liL  p.  21, 

appear  to  have  been  Ibunded  upon  their  and  pr^li&ce,  p.  42.    This  prefAoe  Tbj  M. 

suggestions.  Sdcousse,  the  editor,  gives  a  veiy  clear 

It  is  abeolutitly  certain  that  the  States-  view  of  the  general  and  prcrviiKlal  assem- 

t}«nenil  of  Fmooe  had  at  no  period,  and  blies  held  in  the  reign  of  John.    iJou- 

in  no  instance,  a  oo-ordinate  legislative  lainviUiea,  Hist,  de  I'Anden  Qouveme- 

authority  wiUi  the  crown,  or  even  a  con-  ment  de  France,  t  iL,  or  ViUarett  t  iz^ 

seating  rotce.     Hably,  BoulainyiUien*,  may  be  perused  with  advantage. 

Hid  Montlosier,  are  as  decisive  on  this  k  The  second  oontinuator  of  Nangis  in 

8'.:*|iect  as  the  most  courtly  writers  of  the  Spicileginm  dwells  on  the  heavy  taxea, 

that  ooontry.    It  follows  aa  a  Just  con-  diminution  of  money,  and  general  oppree* 

sequence  that  France  never  poesessed  a  sivenixn  of  government  in  this  age:  1  iiL 

Qree oonstltatkn;  nor  had  the  momardiy  p.  lOb. 
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as  we  pofi8088,  to  decide  upon  tlie  motives  and  cundnct 
of  the  States-General  in  their  seyeral  meetings  before 
and  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Arbitraiy  power  pre- 
vailed ;  and  its  opponents  became,  of  course,  the  theme 
of  obloquy  with  modem  historians.  Froissart,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  impute  any  fault  to  these  famous  assem- 
blies of  the  States-General ;  and  still  less  a  more  contem- 
porary historian,  the  anonymous  continuator  of  Nangis. 
Their  notices,  however,  are  very  slight ;  and  our,  chief 
knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  history  of  France,  if  I 
may  employ  the  expression,  must  be  collected  from  the 
royal  ordinances  made  upon  these  occasions,  or  from  un- 
published accounts  of  their  transactions.  Some  of  these, 
which  are  quoted  by  the  later  historians,  are,  of  course, 
inaccessible  to  a  writer  in  this  countiy.  But  a  manu- 
script in  the  British  Musemn,  containing  the  early  pro- 
ceedings of  that  assembly  which  met  in  October,  1356, 
immed^tely  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  by  no  means 
leads  to  an  unfavourable  estimate  of  its  intentions." 
Tlie  tone  of  their  representations  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy (Charles  V.,  not  then  called  Dauphin^  is  full  of 
loyal  respect;  their  complaints  of  bad  admmistration, 
though  bold  and  pointed,  not  outrageous ;  their  offers  of 
subsidy  liberal.  The  necessity  of  restoring  the  coin  is 
strongly  represented  as  the  grand  condition  upon  which 
they  consented  to  tax  the  people,  who  had  been  long 
defrauded  by  the  base  money  of  Philip  the  Fair  and  his 
successors." 

^  Cotton  MSS.  Tltns,  t  zU.  fol.  68-74.  the  prooeedingB  of  October,  and  not  of 

This  manuBcript  is  noticed,  as  an  im-  Febnuiry;  but  it  is  notan  original  instru*. 

portaat  document,  in  the  preface  to  the  ment    It  fonns  part  of  a  small  volume 

third  volume  of  Ordonnances,  p.  48,  by  written  on  vellun,  and  containing  several 

M.  S^oouflse,  who  had  found  it  mentioned  other  treatises    It  seems,  however,  aa 

in  the  Bibliotli^ue  Historlque  of  Le  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  be  another  eopj  of 

liong.  No.  11,242.    No  Frendi  antiqnaiy  the  account  whkfa  Dnpny  possessed,  and 

appears,  at  least  before  that  time,  to  have  which  Sdoonsse  so  often  quotes,  under  the 

seen  it;  but  BoulainvUlien  ooqjectured  name  of  Proc^verbaL 

that  it  related  to  the  assembly  of  States  It  is  singular  that  Slamondi  sajs  (x.  4TV). 

in  February,  1356  (1357),  and  M.S6»uaBe  with  Stfoousse  before  his  eyes,  that  the 

supposed  it  mther  to  be  the  original  procH^verbcam  of  the  States-General,  in 

Journal   of  the  preceding   meeting   in  1356,  are  not  extant 

October,  1366,  from  which  a  copy,  found  *  Et  estoit  et  est  Ventente  de  oeolz 

among  the  manuscripts  of  Dupuy,  and  qui  a  la  ditte  convocation  estotant,  que 

frequently  referred  to  by  Sdconsse  him-  quelconque  ottroy  ou  ayde  qu'ils  feissent^ 

self  in  bis  preface,  had  boen  taken.    M.  iliieuasent bonne  moonoyeetestableseloQ 

S^oousse  was  perfectly  right  in  supposing  I'ad  vis  des  trois  estats ;  et  que  les  chartres 

the  manuscript  in  qoeitioa  to  relate  to  et  lettres  fidles  pour  les  wiformatlnns  d« 
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But  whatever  opportunity  might  now  be  afforded  for 
establishing  a  just  and  free    constitution  in  TroobieBat 
France  was  entirely  lost.     Charles,  inexperi-  pmi* 
enoed    and    surrounded    by  evil  counsellors,   ^•'*'*^'- 
thought  the  States-General  inclined  to  encroach  upon 
his  rights,  of  which,  in  the  best  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
always  abundantly  careful.     He  dismissed,  therefore, 
the  assembly,  and  had  recourse  to  the  easy  but  ruinous 
expedient  of  debasing  the  coin.     This  led  to  seditions  at 
Paris,  by  which  his  authority,  and  even  his  life,  were 
endangered.     In  February,  1357,  three  months  after  the 
last  meeting  had  been   dissolved,  he  was  obliged  to 
convoke  the   States  again,  and  to  enact  an  ordinance 
conformable  to  the  petitions  tendered  by  the  former  as- 
sembly."    This  contained  many  excellent  provisions, 
both  for  the  redress  of  abuses  and  tlie  vigorous  prosecu 
lion  of  the  war  against  Edward;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  men  who  advised  measures  so  conducive 
to  the  public  weal  could  have  been  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  the  king  of  Navarre.     But  this,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  a  problem  in  history  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  resolve.     It  appears,  however,  that,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  reformers  fell  into  discredit,  and  theii 
commission  of  thirty-six,  to  whom  the  collection  of  the 
new  subsidy,  the  redress  of  grievances,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  administration  of  government  had  been  intrusted, 
became  unpopular.     The  subsidy  produced  much  less 
than  they  had  led  the  people  to  expect :  briefly,  the  usual 
consequence  of  democratical  emotions  in  a  monarchy 
tork  place.     Disappointed  by  the  failure  of  hopes  un- 

TDjaume  par  le  roy  Philippe  le  Bel,  et  Dien  et  selon  contclence:  Et  le  pronfflt 

tfoutes  oelles  qui  ftirent  faites  par  le  roy  que  on  prent  et  veult  on  prendrs  lur  le 

notre  seignenr  qui  ert  a  prraeat,  ftuMOt  fait  de  la  moonoye  duquel  <m  veolt  faire 

oonflnntfeB,  entering,  tenues,  et  gardto  le  (kit  de  la  gnerre,  et  ce  sott  a  la  de- 

de  point  en  point;  et  toates  les  aides  ttniction.et  a  est^  au  tempe  pMi^,dn  roy 

qneloonqnes  qui  (altes  eoient  ftusentre-  et  dn  royanme  et  des  satuJcta;  Et  li  n 

ca«8  et  distrlbu^  par  oenlx  qui  soient  a  destruit  le  billon  tant  par  fontnres  et 

oeoommis  par  le8trDige8tats,etaatoTl8de8  blancfais  oomme  autremeut,  ne  le  fldt  n« 

)>ar  M.  le  I>uc,et  sar  oertaines  autree  con-  penst  dnrer  longaement  qnMI  ne  vienne 

dltions  et  modiflcatlons  Jnstea  et  Talaeon-  a  destniction  si  on  continue  longnement, 

ables  et  pnmffltablee,  et  lemble  que  ceste  Et  si  est  tout  certain  que  les  gensd'annei 

aide  east  616  moult  grant  et  moult  pronf-  ne  Touldroient  estre  contens  de  leiuv  gslget 

fltable,  et  trop  plus  que  aides  de  fait  dc  par  foible  monnoye,  kc 
nonnoye.    Car  elle  se  feroit  de  volont^       ^  Ordunnanccfi  des  Rois,  t  ill  pi  131. 
da  penple  et  consentementoommmi  mIoo 
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reaaonably  entertained  and  improvidently  enconraged, 
and  disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  the  violent  demagogues, 
the  nation,  especially  its  privileged  classes,  who  seem  to 
have  concurred  in  the  original  proceedings  of  the  States- 
General,  attached  them^lves  to  the  party  of  Charles, 
and  enabled  him  to  quell  opposition  by  force.^  Mai*cel, 
provost  of  the  traders,  a  municipal  magistrate  of  Paris, 
detected  in  the  overt  execution  of  a  traitorous  conspiracy 
with  the  king  of  Navarre,  was  put  to  death  by  a  private 
hand.  Whatever  there  had  been  of  real  patriotism  in 
the  States-General,  artfully  confounded,  according  to  the 
practice  of  courts,  with  these  schemes  of  disaffected  men, 
shared  in  the  common  obloquy.;  whatever  substantial 
reforms  had  been  projected  the  government  threw  aside 
as  seditious  innovations.  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  regent,  found  in  the  States-General,  assembled 
at  Paris  in  1359,  a  very  different  disposition  from  that 
which  their  predecessors  had  displayed,  and  pnblicly 
restored  alL  counsellors  whom  in  the  former  troubles 
he  had  been  compelled  to  discard.  Thus  the  monarchy 
resettled  itself  on  its  ancient  basis,  or,  more  properly, 
acquired  additional  stability  .*> 

Both  John,  after  the  peace  of  Brotigni,  and  Charles  Y. 
^^^  imposed  taxes  without  consent  of  the  States- 

impoaadby  General.'  The  latter,  indeed,  hardly  ever  con- 
chariifv.  "^^ked  tliat  assembly.  Upon  Ids  death  the  con- 
tention  between  the  crown  and  representative 
oniiiuuioiof  l>ody  was  renewed;  and,  in  the  first  meeting 
?nS7^  held  after  the  accession  of  Charles  VI.,  the 
government  was  compelled  to  revoke  all  taxes 
illegally  imposed  since  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  This  is 
the  most  remedial  ordinance,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
French  legislation.  •*  We  will,  ordain,  and  grant,"  says 
the  king,  '*  that  the  aids,  subsidies,  and  impositions,  of 
whatever  kind,  and  however  imposed,  that  have  had 

^  DiioordlA  XDotA,  lUl  tra  ■Uttos  «b  OnknmaDOM  det  Rois.    The  reader  mi&t 

Inoopto  propoaito  oenavenint    Ex  tunc  make  allowanoe  for  tha  vanal  partialiuea 

eniin  nsgni  aegoUa  male  Ire,  &c.    Con-  of  a  French  historian,  where  an  oppo- 

dnuator  GoL  de  Nangia  In  Spldleglo,  aition  to  the  reigning  prince  la  his  sub- 

t  ill.  p.  116.  Jact    A  contraiy  Maa  la  manifeaied  by 

1  A  very  AiU  acoonnt  of  these  trua-  BoolainviUieri  and  Mahly,  whom  how* 

actions  is  given  by  Stfcotuae,  in  his  Hia-  ever  it  is  well  worth  while  to  hear, 

toiy  of  Charles  the  Bad,  p.  lOT,  and  in  '  Mohly,  L  ▼.  c  6,  note  6. 
his  prelhoe  to  the  third  volamo  of  tha 
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oouTse  in  the  realm  since  the  reign  of  our  predeoessor 
Pliilip  the  Fair,  shall  be  repealed  and  alx  Ikhed ;  and 
we  will  and  decree  that,  by  the  conrse  which  the  said ' 
impositions  have  had,  we  or  our  successors  shall  not 
have  aoquii'ed  any  right,  nor  shall  any  prejudice  be 
wrought  to  our  people,  nor  to  their  privileges  and 
liberties,  which  shall  be  re-established  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  they  enjoyed  them  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  or  at  any  time  since  ;  and  we  will  and  decree  that, 
if  anything  has  been  dune  contrary  to  them  since  that 
time  to  the  present  hour,  neither  we  nor  our  successorE 
shall  take  any  advantage  therefrom.*'*  If  circumslances 
had  turned  out  favoui-ably  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  this 
ordinance  might  have  been  the  basis  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, in  respect,  at  least,  of  immunity  from  arbitrary 
taxation.  But  the  coercive  measures  of  the  court  and 
tumultuous  spirit  of  the  Parisians  produced  an  open 
quarrel,  in  which  the  popular  party  met  with  a  decisive 
failure. 

It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  that  a  number  of  deputies, 
elected  merely  for  the  purpose  of  granting  money,  can 
possess  that  weight,  or  be  invested  in  the  eyes  of  their 
constituents  with  that  awfulness  of  station,  which  is 
required  to  withstand  the  royal  authority.  The  States- 
General  had  no  riprht  of  redressing  abuses,  except  by 
petition  ;  no  share  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  legislative  power.  Hence,  even 
in  their  proper  department  of  imposing  taxes,  they  were 
supposed  incapable  of  binding  their  constituents  without 
their  special  assent.  Whether  it  were  the  timidity  of 
the  deputies,  or  false  notions  of  freedom,  which  pro- 
duced this  doctrine,  it  was  evidently  repugnant  to  the 
stability  and  dignity  of  a  representative  assembly.  Nor 
was  it  le«s  ruinous  in  practice  than  mistaken  in  theory. 
For  as  the  necessary  subsidies,  after  being  provisionally 
granted  by  the  States,  were  often  rejected  by  their  elect-- 
ors,  the  king  foimd  a  reasonable  pretence  for  dispensing 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  subjects  when  he  levied 
contributions  upon  them. 


*  OrdomMnoM  dm  Roto,  t  vf .  pi  664.    of  words,  Intended  to  glTO  more  forot  oi 
rbo  oidfauooe  Is  long,  containing  fre-    at  least  aolcmni^. 
ICint  repetlrtom,and  a  grait  rednndanne 
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The  States-General  were  convoked  but  rarely  tmder 
Charles  VI.  and  VII.,  both  of  whom  levied 
G«nemi  money  without  their  concurrence.  Yet  there 
^arbM  vn  ^^  remarkable  testimonies  under  the  latter  of 
'  these  princes  that  the  sanction  of  national  re- 
presentatives was  still  esteemed  strictly  requisite  to  any 
ordinance  imposing  a  general  tax,  however  the  emer- 
gency of  circumstances  might  excuse  a  more  arbitrary 
procedure.  Thus  Charles  VII.,  in  1436,  declares  that 
he  has  set  up  again  the  aids  which  had  been  previously 
abolished  by  the  consent  of  the  three  estates.*  And  in  the 
important  edict  establishing  the  companies  of  ordon- 
nance,  which  is  recited  to  be  done  by  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  States-General  assembled  at  Orleans,  the 
forty-first  section  appears  to  bear  a  necesssiry  construc- 
tion that  no  tallage  could  lawfully  be  imposed  without 
such  consent."  It  is  maintained,  indeed,  by  some  writers, 
that  the  perpetual  taille  established  about  the  same  time 
was  actiially  granted  by  these  States  of  1439,  though  it 
does  not  so  ap))ear  upon  the  face  of  any  ordinance.' 
And  certainly  this  is  consonant  to  the  resd  and  recog- 
nised constitution  of  that  age. 

But  the  crafty  advisers  of  courts  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
Piovincui  tury,  enlightened  by  experience  of  past  dan- 
estates  gers,  were  averse  to  encountering  these  greal 
political  masses,  from  which  there  were,  even  in  peaceful 
times,  some  disquieting  interferences,  some  testimonies 
of  public  spirit,  and  recollections  of  liberty  to  apprehend. 
The  kings  of  France,  indeed,  had  a  resource,  which 
generally  enabled  them  to  avoid  a  convocation  of  the  • 
States-General,  without  violating  the  national  franchises. 
From  provincial  assemblies,  composed  of  the  three  orders, 
they  usually  obtained  more  money  than  they  could  have 
extracted  from  the  common  representatives  of  tlie  nation, 
and  heard  less  of  remonstrance  and  demand.^  Lan- 
guedoo  in  particular  had  her  own  assembly  of  states, 
and  was  rarely  called  upon  to  send  deputies  to  the 
general  body,  or  representatives  of  what  was  called  the 

t  OrdoimanceR  dee  Rols,  t  xiii.  p.  311.  '  Brfqnigny.pi^faoe  antrelxlhne  tome 

"  IbicL,  |k  312.    Boalalnrilliere  men-  des  Ordosmanoes.    BoalainTiUiere,  t  iU. 

tiom  other  itistanoe«  where  the  States  p.  108. 

granted  money  during  this  reigii :  t.  iiL  ^  ViUaret,  t  zi.  p.  370. 

|>.T0. 
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Languedoil.  But  Auvergne,  Normandy,  and  other  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  the  latter  division,  had  frequent 
convocations  of  their  respective  estates  during  the  in- 
tervals of  the  States-General — intervals  which  by  this 
means  were  protracted  fajc  beyond  that  duration  to  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  orown  would  otherwise  have  con- 
fined them.'  This  was  one  of  ihe  essential  differences 
between  the  constitutions  of  France  and  England,  and 
arose  out  of  the  original  disease  of  the  former  monarchy 
— the  distraction  and  want  of  unity  consequent  upon  the 
decHne  of  Charlemagne's  family,  which  separated  the 
different  provinces,  in  respect  of  their  interests  and  do- 
mestic government,  from  each  other. 

But  the  formality  of  consent,  whether  by  general  or 
provincial  states,  now  ceased  to  be  reckoned  indispens- 
able. The  lawyers  had  rarely  seconded  any  efforts  ta 
restrain  arbitrary  power :  in  their  hatred  of  feudal  prin- 
ciples, especially  those  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  every 
generous  sentiment  of  freedom  was  proscribed;  or,  if 
they  admitted  that  absolute  prerogative  might  require 
some  checks,  it  was  such  only  as  themselves,  not  the 
national  representatives,  should  impose.  Charles  VII. 
levied  money  by  lus  own  authority.  Louis  XI.  Taxes  of 
carried  this  encroachment  to  the  highest^  pitch  ^"^  ^^ 
of  exaction.  It  was  the  boast  of  courtiers  that  he  first 
released  the  kings  of  France  from  dependence  (hors  de 
page) ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  effectually  demolished 
those  barriers  which,  however  imperfect  and  ill-placed, 
had  imposed  some  impediment  to  the  establishment  of 
despotism." 

The  exactions  of  Louis,  however,  though  borne  with 
patience,  did  not  pass  for  legal  with  those  upon  whom 
they  pressed.  Men  still  remembered  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges, which  they  might  see  with  mortification  well 


'  Ordoimancei  des  Bda,  X.  UL  pr^fiMe.  endowed  with  natnntl  ad^vrntages.  PbHip 

*  The  preliKe  to  the  alxteenih  volume  de  Oominee  was  fordUy  strock  with  the 

of  Ordonnances,  before  quoted,  displays  different  aitoatlon  of  England  and  tbo. 

a  lamentable  picture  of  the  Internal  situ-  Netherlanda.     And  Sir  John  Forteacua 

atlon  of  France  in  oonaeqvenee  of  ex-  has  a  remarkable  passage  on  the  poverty 

oessivetaxatlai  and  other  abuses.   These  and  servitude  of  the  French  oommonsi 

erils,  in  a  less  aggravated  degree,  con-  contrasted  with  English  freemen.— Differ* 

tinned  ever  since  to  retard  the  improve-  ence  of  Limited  and  Absolute  Monaichy 

ment  and  diminish  the  intrinsic  pro*-  p^  IT. 
perity  of  a  countiy  so  extraordioaii;/ 
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preseiTed  in  England.  **  There  is  no  monarch  or  lord 
upon  eartl^  (says  Philip  de  Comines,  himself  bred  in 
courts)  who  can  raise  a  farthing  upon  his  subjects, 
beyond  his  own  domains,  without  their  free  concession, 
except  through  tyranny  and  violence.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  in  some  cases  there  may  not  be  time  to 
assemble  them,  and  that  war  will  bear  no  delay ;  but  I 
reply  (he  proceeds)  that  such  haste  ought  not  to  be 
made,  and  there  will  be  time  enough ;  and  I  tell  you 
that  princes  are  more  powerful,  and  more  dreaded  bv 
tbei/euemieB,  when  thVy  undertake  anything  with  th'e 
consent  of  their  subjects."  *^ 

The  States-Greneral  met  but  twice  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.,  and  on  neither  occasion  for  the  pur- 
oi^JJii  of  pose  of  granting  money.  But  an  assembly  in 
Tour*  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  States  of 
"*'*•  Tours  in  1484,  is  too  important  to  be  over- 

looked, as  it  marks  the  last  struggle  of  the  French  nation 
by  its  legal  representatives  for  immunity  from  arbitraiy 
taxation. 

A  warm  contention  arose  for  the  regency  upon  the 
accession  of  Charles  YIII.,  between  his  aunt  Anne  de 
Beaujeu,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  by  testament, 
and  &e  princes  of  the  blood,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XIL  Th9  latter 
combined  to  demand  a  convocation  of  the  States-General, 
which  accordingly  took  place.  The  king's  minority  and 
the  factions  at  oourt  seemed  no  unfavourable  omens  for 
liberty.  But  a  scheme  was  artfully  contrived  which 
had  the  most  direct  tendency  to  break  the  force  of  a 
popular  assembly.  The  deputies  were  classed  in  six 
nations,  who  debated  in  separate  chambers,  and  consulted 
each  other -only  upgn  the  rogult  of  their  respective  de- 
liberations. It  was  easy  ior  the  court  to  foment  the 
jealousies  natural  to  such  a  partition.  Two  nations,  the 
Norman  and  Bnrgundian,  asserted  that  the  right  of  pro- 
viding for  the  regency  devolved,  in  the  king's  minority, 
upon  the  States-General ;  a  claim  of  great  boldness,  and 
certainly  not  much  fotmded  upon  precedents.  In  virtue 
of  this,  they  proposed  to  form  a  council,  not  only  of  the 
princei^,  but  of  certain  deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  six 
nations  who  composed  the  States.    But  the  olher  four, 

b  Mte.deOoniiiMi,LlT.€.13. 
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tli06e  of  Paris,  Aquitaine,  Languedoc,  and  Langnedoi] 
(which  last  comprised  the  central  provinces),  rejected 
this  plan,  from  which  the  two  former  ultimately  desisted, 
and  the  choice  of  councillors  was  loft  to  the  princes. 

A  firmer  and  more  imanimotis  spirit  was  displayed 
upon  the  subject  of  public  reformation.  The  tyranny  of 
Louis  XI.  had  been  so  unboimded,  that  all  ranks  ftgreed 
in  calling  for  redress,  and  the  new  governors  were  de- 
sirous, at  least  by  punishing  his  favourites,  to  show  their 
inclination  towards  a  change  of  system.  They  were 
very  far,  however^from  approving  the  propositions  of 
the  States-General.  Tliese  went  to  points  which  no 
court  can  bear  to  feel  touched,  though  there  is  seldom 
any  other  mode  of  redressing  public  abuses ;  the  profuse 
expense  of  the  royal  household,  the  number  of  pensions 
and  improvident  grants,  the  excessive  establishment  of 
troops.  The  States  explicitly  demanded  that  the  taille 
and  all  other  arbitrary  imposts  should  be  abolished ;  and 
that  from  thenceforward,  **  according  to  the  natural 
liberty  of  France,"  no  tax  should  be  levied  in  the  king- 
dom without  the  consent  of  tho  States.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty,  and  through'  the  skilful  management  of 
the  court,  that  they  consented  to  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  payable  in  the  time  of  Charles  YII.,  with  the 
addition  of  one  fourth  as  a  gift  to  the  king  upon  his 
accession.  This  subsidy  thoy  declare  to  be  granted 
'*  by  way  of  gift  and  concession,  and  not  otherwise,  and 
so  as  no  one  should  from  thenceforward  caU  it  a  tax,  but  a 
gift  and  concession."  And  this  was  only  to  be  in  force 
for  two  years,  after  which  they  stipulated  that  anothei 
meeting  should  be  convoked.  But  it  was  little  likely 
that  the  government  would  encounter  such  a  risk ;  and 
the  princes,  whose  factious  views  the  States  had  by  no 
means  seconded,  felt  no  temptation  to  urge  again  their 
convocation.  No  assembly  in  the  annals  of  France 
seems,  notwithstanding  some  party  selfishness  arising 
out  of  the  division  into  nations,  to  have  conducted  itself 
with  so  much  public  spirit  and  moderation ;  nor  had  that 
country  perhaps  ever  so  fair  a  prospect  of  establishing  a 
legitimate  constitution.* 

*  I  am  altogether  Indebted  to  Oamier  p.  16^-348)  Is  extremely  oopioot,  aod 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  States  of  Toun^  derived  from  a  manxurript  JonniaL  Co- 
HU  aoeoimt  (HUt  d«  l^noe.  t-  XAiiL    minea  alludea  to  them  aometunei^  ^' 
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5.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  has  undergone  changes  in 
g^^i^j^j^^^^  France  and  in  the  adjacent  conntrios  still  more 
changm  in  remarkable  than  those  of  the  legislative  power ; 
poiiiyU?*^  and  passed  through  three  veiy  distinct  stages, 
France.  as  the  popula^,  aiistocratic,  or  regal  influence 
Origins  predominated  in  the  poUtical  system.  ITie 
•cheme  of  Franks,  Lombards,  and  Saxons  seem  alike  to 
have  been  jealous  of  judicial  authority,  and 
averse  to  surrendering  what  concerned  every  man's  pri- 
vate right  out  of  the  hands  of  his  neighbours  and  his 
equals.  Every  ten  fjamilies  are  supposed  to  have  had  a 
magistrate  of  their  own  election ;  the  tithingman  of 
Elngland,  the  docanus  of  France  and  Lombardy.'  Next 
in  order  was  the  Centenarius  or  Hundredaiy,  whoso 
name  expresses  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  who, 
like  the  Decanus,  was  chosen  by  those  subject  to  it.* 
But  the  authority  of  these  petty  magistrates  was  gradu- 
ally confined  to  the  less  important  subjects  of  legal 
inquiry.  No  man,  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne, 
could  be  impleaded  for  his  life,  or  liberty,  or  lands,  or 
servants,  in  the  hundred  court.'  In  such  weighty  mat- 
ters, or  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  lower  jurisdictions, 
the  count  of  the  district  was  judge.  He  indeed  was 
appointed  by  the  sovereign ;  but  his  power  was  checked 
by  assessors,  called  Scabini,  who  held  their  office  by  the 
election,  or  at  least  the  concurrence,  of  the  people.*  An 
ultimate  appeal  seems  to  have  lain  to  the  Count  Palatine, 
an  officer  of  the  royal  household ;  and  sometimes  causes 


with  little   pertlcularitj.    The  above-  neqne  ad  mortem,  neque  ad  Ubertatcm 

mentioned  mamuciipt  was  pabUahed  In  suam  amittendam,  aut  ad  res  reddendas 

1835,  among  the  Docomens  InMlts  aor  vel  mancipla  Jndicetur.    Sod  ieta  ant  In 

I'Hiatoln  de  France.  pneeentU  oomitia  vel  minonim  noetro- 

<i  The   Decaaua  la  mentioned  b^  a  nmajndioentor.    Capit  a.d.  812;  Baluz. 

writer  of  the'  ninUi  ago  as  the  lowest  p.  497. 

•pedes  of  Judge,  immediately  mider  the  E  Balmii  Capltularla.  p.  466;  Mura- 

Centenarlua.    The  Utter  ia  compared  to  tori.  Dissert  lO;  Du  Cango,  v.  Scabini. 

the  Plebanna,or  prleat  of  a  chnroh  where  These  Scabini  may  be  traced  by  the  light 

baptism  was  performed,  and  the  fonner  of  charten  down  to  the  eleventh  century, 

to  an  inferior  presbyter.    Da  Cange,  v.  Kecueil  des  Hlstoriens,   t  vi.   pnSface, 

Decanus;    and   Muimtori,  Antiq.   ItaL  p.  186.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  decisive 

Dissert.  10.  proof  of  their  existence  in  918,  in  a  record 

*  It  is  eviilent  from  flie  O^rftuUries  which  I  have  already  had  occaslcn  to 

of  Charlemagne  (Baluse,  t  L  p.  426, 466)  quote.    VaLnette,  Hiat  de  Langnedoo. 

that  tlM  Oentenarii  were  elected  by  the  t  li.  Appendix,  p.  66.   Du  Gauge,  Baluu^ 

people;  that  is,]  suppose, the  freeholders.  90A  other  antiquaries  have  confinuided 

f  Ut  nnlitts  homo  In  pladto  oentenarii  the  dcabini  with  the  Bochimboiicll,  cl 
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were  decided  by  the  sovereign  himself.^  Such  was  the 
original  model  of  judicature ;  but  as  complaints  of  in- 
justice and  neglect  were  frequently  made  against  thi* 
counts,  Charlemagne,  desirous  on  every  account  to  con- 
trol them,  appointed  special  judges,  called  Missi  Regii, 
who  hold  assises  from  place  to  place,  inquired  into 
abuses  and  maladministration  of  justice,  enforced  its 
execution,  and  expelled  inferior  judges  from  their  offices 
for  misconduct.' 

This  judicial  system  was  gradually  superseded  by  one 
founded  upon  totally  opposite  principles,  those  Territorial 
of  feudal  privilege.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  J«rt«dicUoii. 
the  progress  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  In  many  early 
charters  of  the  French  kings,  beginning  with  one  of 
Dagobert  I.  in  630,  we  find  inserted  in  their  grants  of 
land  an  immunity  from  the  entrance  of  the  ordinary 
judges,  either  to  hear  causes,  or  to  exact  certain  dues 
accruing  to  the  king  and  to  themse^ves.^  These  charters 
indeed  relate  to  church  lands,  which,  as  it  seems  im- 
plied by  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  universally  possessed 
an  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction.     A  precedent, 

whom  we  read  in  the  oldest  laws.    Bnt  name   of   Grands    Jinxn  d*  Anvorgne ; 

Savigny  and  Gnizot  have  proved  the  which  Loaii  XI.  revived  in  1479.  Oamier, 

latter  were  landowners,  acting  in  the  Hist,  de  France,  t.  zviii.  p.  45R. 

ooon^  courts  as  Judges  under  the  presi-  k  if  a  charter  of  Clovis  to  a  monastery 

denc7  of  the  count,  but  wliolly  inde*  called  Reomaense,  dated  496,  is  genuine, 

pendent  of  him.    The  Scablnl  in  Charle-  the  same  words  of  exemption  uocurring 

nagne's  age  superseded  them.— Essais  in  it,  we  must  refer  territorial  JuriKlic- 

■or  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  259,  272.  tion  to  the  very  infancy  of  the  French 

h  Dtt  Cange,  Dissertation  14,  sur  Join-  monarchy.     And   M.  Lehuerou    (Inst. 

viUe;  and  Glossary,  V.  Comites  Palatini ;  Caroling,  p.  225  et  po$t)  has  strongly 

If 6n.  de   I'Acad.  des  Inscript  t.  xxx.  contended  for  the  right  of  lords  to  excr- 

p.  590.   liouis  the  Debonair  pive  one  day  else  Jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  their  owner- 

In  every  week  for  hearing  causes;  but  ship  of  the  soil,  and  without  regard  to 

his  suljects  were  required  not  to  have  the  penonai  law  of  those  coming  within 

reooune  to  him,  unless  where  the  Missi  its  scope  by  rosidenoe.    This  territorial 

or  the  coontB  had  not  done  Justice.  Balnze,  ri^t  he  deduces  Ihxm  the  earliest  times ; 

t.  U  p.  668.    Charles  the  Bald  exprvstfly  it  was  an  enlargement  of  the  ancient 

reserves  an  appeal  to  himself  from  tlie  fumuKum,  or  protection,  among  the  Ger> 

inferior  tribunals.  Gspit.  869.  L 11.  p.  215.  mans;  which  must  have  been  solely  per- 

In  his  reign  there  was  at  least  a  claim  to  aonal  before  the  establishment  of  separate 

sovereignty  preserved.  proper^  in  lend,  bnt  became  local  after 

i  For   the  Jurisdiction  of  the   Missi  the  settlement  in  GauU  to  which  thai 

Regii.  besides   the  Capitularies   them-  great  dvil   revolution  was  due.     The 

selves,  see  Muratori's  eighth  Dissertation,  authority  of  M.  Lehoenra  is  entitled  to 

lliey  went   their  circuits   four   times  much  respect ;  yet  his  theory  seems  tu 

«-year.    CapituL  a.d.  812;  a.d.  823.    A  involve  a  more  extensive  development 

vestige  of  this  institution  long  continued  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  Merovinf^i 

In  the  province  of  Aoveigne,  under  the  period  than  we  generally  admlL 
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however,  in  Marculfns  leads  ns  to  infer  a  similar  immu- 
nity to  have  been  usual  in  gifts  to  private  perBons."* 
These  rights  of  justice  in  the  beneficiary  tenants  of  the 
crown  are  attested  in  several  passages  of  the  capitularies. 
And  a  charter  of  Louis  I.  to  a  private  individual  con* 
tains  a  full  and  exclusive  concession  of  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons  resident  within  the  territory,  though  subject 
to  ^e  appellant  control  of  the  royal  tribunals."  It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  an  exemption  from  the  regular 
judicial  authorities  implied  or  naturally  led  to  a  right  of 
administering  justice  in  their  place.  But  this  could  at 
first  hardly  extend  beyond  the  tributaries  or  villeins  who 
cultivated  their  master's  soil,  or,  at  most,  to  free  persons 
without  property,  resident  in  the  territory.  To  deter- 
mine their  quarrels,  or  chastise  their  offences,  ivas  no 
very  illustrious  privilege.  An  alodial  freeholder  could 
own  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  king.  It  was  the 
general  prevalence  of  subinfeudation  which  gave  im- 
portance to  the  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  nobility. 
For  now  the  military  tenants,  instead  of  repairing  to  the 
county-court,  sought  justice  in  that  of  their  immediate 
lord ;  or  rather  the  count  himself,  become  the  suzerain 
instead  of  the  governor  of  his  district,  altered  the  fomi 
of  his  tribunal  upon  the  feudal  model.""  A  system  of 
procedure  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  spread 
universally  over  France  and  Germany.  The  tribunals 
of  the  king  were  forgotten  like  his  laws ;  the  one  retain- 
ing as  little  authority  to  correct,  as  the  other  to  regulate, 
the  decisions  of  a  territorial  judge.  The  rules  of  evidence 
were  superseded  by  that  monstrous  birth  of  ferocity  and 


™  Mareolfi  Formulie.  1. 1.  c.  IT.  well  m  rojal  tribnnalB.    81  aU<iiiU  epl*- 

"  Et  nullos  comes,  nee  Ticariaa,  neo  oopaA,  vel  comes  ec  vawuii  noeter  mio 

Jnnloraa  eorum,  nee  uUub  Judex  publicns  bominl  coDtra  Kctam  ei  JuetitiAm  fcoeiit, 

iUoroin,  homfoetf  qal  saper  iUoram  apri-  et  si  lude  ad  nos  reclamaTerit,  eciat  quia, 

slaoe  habitant,  aut  in  iUoram  prupzio,  stent  ratio  el  lex  est*  hoc  emendaiv  &• 

diitrlngere  nee  Judicare  praeumant;  sed  demuB. 

Jobannes  et  filii  tui,  et  posteritas  illomm,  »  We  may  perhaps  infer,  flrom  a  capitu- 

iUi  eoejudicentetdlstrlneant.    Etquio-  lary  of  Charlemagne  in  809,  that  the 

•quid  per  legem  jadlcaverint,  stabtlia  per-  feudal  tenants  were  already  employed  ta 

maneat.    Et  si  extra  legem  feoerint,  per  asseesom  in  the  administration  of  justtoe. 

legem  emenJaot     Balusii  Oapitalaiia,  concuTTently  with  the  Scabini  mentioned 

t  U.  p.  1405.  above.    Ut  nullus  ad   pladtnm  venire 

This  appellant  control  was  preserved  cogator,  nisi  qui  causam  habet  ad  qu» 

by  the  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  nendum,   exceptis  scabinis  et  vassallii 

quoted  already,  over  the  territorial  as  oomitom.  Balu^-i  Capitularla,  t.  i.  n.  46.*^ 
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Bnperstitioii,  the  judicial  combat,  and  the  maxims  of 
law  reduced  to  a  few  capricious  cuBtoms,  which  varied 
in  almost  every  barony. 

These  rights  of  administering  justice  were  possessed 
by  the  owners  of  fiefia  in  very  difierent  degrees ;  j^  ^^^^0,0. 
and,  in  France,  were  divided  into  the  high,  the 
middle,  and  the  low  jurisdiction.'  The  first  species 
alone  (la  haute  justice)  conveyed  the  power  of  life  and 
death ;  it  was  inherent  in  the  baron  and  the  chitelain, 
and  sometimes  enjoyed  by  the  simple  vavassor.  The 
lower  jurisdictions  were  not  competent  to  judge  in  capital 
cases,  and  consequently  forced  to  send  such  criminals  to 
the  court  of  the  superior.  But  in  some  places,  a  thief 
taken  in  the  fact  might  be  punished  wim  death  by  a 
lord  who  had  only  the  low  jurisdiction.  In  England 
this  privilege  was  known  by  the  uncouth  terms  of  In- 
fangthef  and  Outfangthef.  The  high  jurisdiction,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  common  in  this  country,  except  in 
the  chartered  towns.** 

Several  customs  rendered  these  rights  of  jurisdiction 
far  less  instrumental  to  tyranny  than  we  might  itsadmi. 
infer  from  their  extent.  While  the  counts  were  "»i»^tiOT. 
yet  officers  of  the  crown,  they  frequently  appointed  a 
deputy,  or  viscount,  to  administer  justice.  Ecclesiaj3tical 
lords,  who  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  from  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  and  supposed  to  be  tmacquainted 
with  the  law  followed  in  civil  courts,  or  unable  to  enforce 
it,  had  an  ofBcer  by  name  of  advocate,  or  vidame,  whose 
tenure  was  often  feudal  and  hereditary.  The  viguiers 
(vicarii),  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  seneschals  of  lay  lords 
were  similar  ministers,  though  not  in  general  of  so  per- 
manent a  right  in  their  ofiGices,  or  of  such  eminent  station, 
as  the  advocates  of  monasteries.    It  seems  to  have  been 

v>  Velly,  t  tI.  p.  131;  DmiMrt,  Hon-  EtqnillbetdomliniB  lodbabethanejoil^ 

ard,  and  other  law-booka.  dictianam  necandi  fame,  Mgore  et  iltl  in 

*>  A  strangely  cra<d  piiTllege  was  poa-  mo  looo,   lioet  nnllam  aliam  Joriadio 

■eaaed  in  Aragon  by  the  lords  who  had  tionem  arlminalem  babeat.   Dn  Owoga, 

not  the  higher  jnriadlctloQ.  and  oonae-  toc  Fame  necare. 

quentlj  ooald  not  poblic^  execute  a  It  is  ronaricable  that  the  Neapolitan 

criminal;  that  of  stanrlng  him  to  death  barons  had  no  criminal  Jnrisdictioii,  «t 

in  prison.    This  was  established  Ij  law  leaat  of  the  higher  kind,  till  the  reign  of 

in  1247.    Si  ▼asaallns  domlni  non  ha-  Alfonso,  in  1443,  who  sold  thisdestrac- 

bentis  meram  nee  mlxtum  imperium,  in  tive  privilege,  at  a  time  when  it  waf 

loco  oocideret  Tassallum,  dominus  loci  almost  abolished    in   other   Ungdamiw 

potest  earn  ooddere  iiune,  frigore  et  siti.  Oiannone,  I.  zzii.  c  6,  and  L  xxtL  e.  & 

VOL.  I.  *U 
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an  established  maxim,  at  least  in  later  times,  that  th^ 
lord  could  not  sit  personally  in  judgment,  but  must 
intrust  that  function  to  his  bailiff  and  vassals.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  feudal  rules,  the  lord's  vassals  or  peers  of  his 
court  were  to  assist  at  all  its  proceedings.  *'  There  are 
some  places,"  says  Beaumanoir,  '*  where  the  bailiff  de- 
cides in  judgment,  and  othens  where  the  vassals  of  the 
lord  decide.  But  even  where  the  bailiff  is  the  judge, 
he  ought  to  advise  with  the  most  prudent,  and  determine 
by  their  advice ;  since  thus  he  shall  be  most  secure  if 
an  appeal  is  made  from  his  judgment."'  And  indeed 
the  presence  of  these  assessors  was  so  essential  to  all 
territorial  jurisdiction,  that  no  lord,  to  whatever  rights 
of  justice  his  fief  might  entitle  him,  was  qualified  to 
exercise  them,  unless  he  had  at  least  two  vassals  to  sit 
as  peers  in  his  court.' 

These  courts  of  a  feudal  barony  or  manor  required 
Trial  by    neither  the  knowledge  of  positive  law  nor  the 
combat     dictates  of  natural  sagacity.     In  all  doubtful 
oases,  and  especially  where  a  crime  not  capable  of  noto- 
rious proof  was  charged,  the  combat  was  awarded ;  and 
God,  as  they  deemed,  was  the  judge."    The  nobleman 

'  BoatilUer,  In  his  Somme   Rnnae,  Fivnoe   till  ordeals  went  into  diniM. 

written  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  which  Charlemagne  rather  enoouraged, 

century,  asserts  this  poaltiTcly.    II  con-  and  which,  in  his  age,  the  cleigy  for  the 

▼lent  qnllx  facent  Jugier  par  anltre  que  most  part  approved.    The  former  ^Mdet 

par  enlz,  cest  a  savoir  par  leurs  bommes  of  decision  naay,  however,  be  met  with 

feudaulx  a  icnr  semonoe  et  coffjur^  [?]  ou  under  the  first  Merovingian  kings  (Gre^ 

de   leur  bailiff  ou  lieutenant,   et  ont  Turon.  L  vil.  c.  19,  L  x.  c  10),  and  seems 

ressort  a  leur  souverain.   FoL  3.  to  have  prevailed  in  Burgundy.    It  Is 

*  CoAtumes  de  Beanvolsis,  p.  IL  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni 

t  It  was  lawful,  in  such  case,  to  borrow  or  Suabians.    Baluz.  L  i.  p.  80.    It  was 

the  vassals  of  the  superior  lord.    ITiau-  always  popular  in  Lombardy.  Lixrtprand, 

masslbre  sur  Beaumanoh>,  p.  3t5.    See  king  of  the  Lombards,  says  in  one  of 

Du  Cange,  v.  Pares,  an  excellent  article;  his  laws,  Incerti  sumus  de  Judicio  Dei, 

ind  Placitum.  et  quosdam  audivimus  per  pugnam  sine 

In  England  a  manor  is  extinguished,  Just&  causa  suam  cauaam  perdere.    Scd 

It  least  as  to  Jurisdiction,  whoi  there  are  propter  consuetudinem    gentis    ncetm 

not  two  fireeholders  sul^ect  to  escheat  Lsngubardonun    legem   impiam  veian 

left  as  suitors  to  the  oourt-banm.    Their  non  possumus.    Uunttori,  Script  Rerum 

tenancy  must  therefore  have  been  created  Italicarum,  L  iL  pu  65.    Otho  II.  esta^ 

before    the  statute  of  Quia   Emptoies,  blished  it  in  all  disputes  coucemtag  i«al 

18  Ed w.  I.  (1290),  since  which  no  new  property;  and  ther«  is  a  famous  case 

estate  in  fee  simple  can  be  held  of  the  where  the  right  of  representaUon.  or  pr«- 

lord,  nor,  consequently,  be   liable   to  ference  of  the  son  of  a  deceased  elder 

escheat  to  him.  child  to  his  uncle  in  succession  to  his 

"  Trial  by  combat  does  not  seem  to  grandfathers  estate,  was  settled  by  this 

hAve  established  itself  completely   in  u»l. 
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fought  on  horseback,  with  all  his  arms  of  attack  and 
defence ;  the  plebeian  on  foot,  with  his  cluli  and  target. 
The  same  were  the  weapons  of  the  champions  to  whom 
women  and  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to  intiiist  their 
rights.'  If  the  combat  was  intended  to  ascertain  a  civil 
right,  the  vanquished  party  of  course  forfeited  his  claim 
and  paid  a  fine.  If  he  fought  by  proxy,  the  champion 
was  liable  to  have  his  hand  struck  oif ;  a  regulation 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  obviate  the  corruption  of  thcBO 
hired  defenders.  In  criminal  cases  the  appellant  suf- 
fered, in  the  event  of  defeat,  the  same  panishment  which 
the  law  awarded  to  the  offence  of  which  he  accused  his 
adversary.'  Even  where  the  cause  was  more  peaceably 
tried,  and  brought  to  a  regalar  adjudication  by  the  court, 
an  appeal  for  false  judgment  might  indeed  be  made  to 
the  suzerain,  but  it  could  only  be  tried  by  battle.*  And 
in  this,  the  appellant,  if  he  would  impeach  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  the  court  below,  was  compelled  to  meet 
successively  in  combat  every  one  of  its  members ;  unless 
he  should  vanquish  them  cJl  within  the  day,  his  life,  if 
he  escaped '  from  so  many  hazards,  was  forfeit^  to  the 
law.  If  fortune  or  miracle  should  make  him  conqueror 
in  every  contest,  the  judges  were  equally  subject  to 
death,  and  their  court  forfeited  their  jurisdiction  for 
ever.  A  less  perilous  mode  of  appeal  was  to  call  the 
first  judge  who  pronounced  a  hostile  sentence  into  the 
field.  If  the  appellant  came  off  victorious  in  this  chal- 
lenge, the  decision  was  reversed,  but  the  court  was  not 
impeached.'  But  for  denial  of  justice,  that  is,  for  a 
refusal  to  try  his  suit,  the  plaintiff  repaired  to  the  court 
of  the  next  superior  lord,  and  supported  his  appeal  by 
testimony.^     xet,   even  here,   the  witnesses  might  be 


*  For  the  ceremonies  of  trial  by  com-  *  Id.  c.  61. 

bat,  see  HouArd,  Anciennes  1jo\x  Fran-  b  Id.  p.  316.    The  practice  was  to  dial- 

ifolxB,  1 1,  p.  264;  VeUj,  t.  vi.  p.  106;  lenge  the  second  witness,  since  the  toK- 

Recucil   des  Historiens,   t.  xl.   pnSface,  timony  of  one  wa«  inaufflclciit    But  this 

p.  189;    Dn  Cange,   y.  Duellnm.    The  must  he  done  before  he  cumpleteb  his 

great  original  antLorities  are  the  Assises  oath,  says  Beaumanoir,  for  after  he  haK 

de  Jerusalem,  c.  104,  and  Beanmanoir,  been  sworn  he  must  be  heard  and  be- 

c  31.  lieved  :  p.  316.    No  one  was  bound,  ak 

7  Beaumanoir,  p.  316.  we  may  well  believe,  to  be  a  wiiuei># 

*  Id.  c.  61.  In  England  the  appeal  for  for  another,  in  cases  where  such  ai« 
false  Judgment  to  the  king's  court  was  appeal  might,  be  made  from  \iis  tesu* 
out  tried  by  battle     Glanvil,  L  xU.  c.7.  mony. 
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defied,  and  the  pure  stream  of  justice  turned  at  once  into 
the  torrent  of  barbarous  contest.' 

Such  was  the  judicial  system  of  France  when  St. 
Establish-  ^^^^  enacted  that  great  code  which  bears  the 
incnts  of  name  of  his  Establishments.  The  rules  of  civil 
St  louM.  g^^  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  legal  decisions,  are  there  laid  down  with  much 
detail.  But  that  incomparable  prince,  unable  to  over- 
throw the  judicial  combat,  confined  himself  to  discourage 
it  by  the  example  of  a  wiser  jurisprudence.  It  was 
abolished  throughout  the  royal  domains.  The  bailiffs 
and  seneschals  who  rendered  justice  to  the  king's  imme- 
diate subjects  were  bound  to  follow  his  own  laws.  He 
not  only  receii^d  appeals  from  their  sentences  in  his 
own  court  of  peers,  but  listened  to  all  complaints  with 
a  kind  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  **  Many  times,"  says 
Joinville,  ^'  I  have  seen  the  good  saint,  after  hearing 
mass,  in  the  summer  season,  lay  himself  at  the  foot  of 
an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Yincennes,  and  make  us  all  sit 
round  him  ;  when  those  who  would,  came  aiid  spake  to 
him  without  let  of  any  officer,  and  be  would  ask  aloud 
if  there  were  any  present  who  had  suits ;  and  when  they 
appeared,  would  bid  two  of  his  bailifOs  determine  their 
sause  upon  tlie  spot.**  ^ 

"  Mably  l8  certainly  mistaken  in  his  seqnently  refhtes  Mably's  opinion.    In 

opinion  that  appeals  for  denial  of  Jitstice  1105  the  inhabitants  of  St  S^v^,  in 

were  not  older  than  the  reign  of  Philip  Berri,  complain  of  their  lord  Hnmbald, 

Augnstos.    (Obeerrations  sur  I'HisL  de  and  request  the  king  ant  ad  ezequendam 

F.  I.  ill.  c.  3.)    Before  this  time  the  vas-  Jostitiam  oogere,  ant  Jure  pro  injuria 

sal's  remedy,  he  thicks,  was  to  make  war  castrum  lege  Salic&  amittere.     I  quote 

upon  his  lord.    Aud  this  may  probably  finom  the  preface  to  the  fourteenth  volume 

have  been  finequently  practised.    Indeed  of  the  Recueil  des  Historlens,  p.  44.    It 

ft  is  permitted,  as  we  have  seoi,  by  the  may  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  lex 

•ode  of  SL  Louis.    But  those  who  were  Salica  is  here  used  for  the  feudal  cua- 

not  strong  enough  to  adopt  this  danger-  toms;  in  whidi  sense  I  believe  it  not 

ons  means  of  redress  would  surely  avail  unfirequently  occurs.  Many  proofs  might 

themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  snze-  be  brought  of  the  interposition  of  both 

rain,  which  in  general  would  be  readily  Louis  VI.  and  VII.  in  the  disputes  bo> 

afforded.    We  find  several  instances  of  tween  their  barons  and  arri^re  vassals 

the  king's  Interfermce  for  the  redress  of  llius  the  war  between  the  latter  aud 

li\}urles  in  Suger's  Life  of  Louis  VI.  Henry  IL  of  England  in  1166  was  occo- 

That  active  and  spirited  prince,  with  the  sioned  by  his  entertaining  a  complaint 

assistance  of  his  enlightened  biographer,  from  the  count  of  Auvei^e,  without 

recovered  a  great  part  of  the  royal  au-  waiting  for  the  decision  of  Henry,  as 

thorlty.  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  dul^e  of  Ouienne.  —  Velly,  t.  ii.  p.  190 

lowest  ebb  in  the  long  and  slothitil  reign  Lyttelton's  Henry  IL   voL  IL  p^  44A 

of  his  flither,   Philip  I.     One   passage  Recueil  des  Historlens ,  ubi  supra,  p^  49. 

ispecially  contains  a  clear  evidence  of  ^  Collection  des  Mdmoires,  t.  i.  p.  7S 

fiM  appeal  for  denial  of  JuflUo«,  and  con-  Montesquien  supposes  that  the  Kd4«F 
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The  influence  of  this  new  jurispradence  established 
by  St.  Louis,  combined  with  ihe  great  enhancements  of 
the  royal  prerogatives  in  every  other  respect,  produced 
a  rapid  change  in  the  legal  administration  of  France. 
Though  trial  by  combat  occupies  a  considerable  space  in 
the  wOrk  of  Beaumanoir,  written  under  Philip  the  Bold, 
it  was  already  much  limited.  Appeals  for  false  judgment 
might  sometimes  be  tried,  as  he  expresses  it,  par  erre- 
mens  .de  plait ;  that  is,  I  presume,  where  the  alleged 
error  of  the  court  below  was  in  matter  of  law.  For 
wager  of  battie  was  chiefly  intended  to  ascertain  contro- 
verted facts.*  So  where  the  suzerain  saw  clearly  that  the 
judgment  of  the  inferior  court  was  right,  he  ought  not  to 
permit  the  combat.  Or  if  the  plaintiff,  even  in  the  first 
instance,  could  produce  a  record  or  a  written  obliga- 
tion, or  if  the  feict  before  the  court  was  notorious,  there 
was  no  room  for  battie.'  It  would  be  a  hard  thing,  says 
Beaiunanoir,  that  if  one  had  killed  my  near  relation  in 
open  day  before  many  credible  persons,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  flght  in  order  to  prove  his  death.  This 
reflection  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  and  shows  that 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  judicial  combat  was  dying 
away.  In  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  a  monument  of 
customs  two  huitdred  years  earlier  than  the  age  of 
Beaumanoir,  we  And  littie  mention  of  any  other  mode  of 
decision.  The  compiler  of  that  book  thinks  it  would  be 
veiy  injurious  if  no  wager  of  battie  were  to  be  allowed 
against  witnesses  in  causes  affecting  succession;  since 
otherwise  every  right  heir  might  be  disinherited,  as  it 
woidd  be  easy  to  find  two  persons  who  would  perjure 
themselves  for  money,  if  they  had  no  fear  of  being  chal- 
lenged for  their  testimony.*  This  passage  indicates  the 
real  cause  of  preserving  the  judicial  combat,  systematic 
perjury  in  witnesses,  and  want  of  legal  discrimination  it 
judges. 

It  was,  in  all  civil  suits,  at  the  discretion  of  the  liti- 
gant parties  to  adopt  the  law  of  the  Establishments, 
instead  of  resorting  to  combat.^  As  gentler  manners  pre- 
vailed, especially  among  those  who  did  not  make  arms 

bHahmenta  of  St  Louis  are  not  (he  orl-  88.    I  do  not  know  that  any  lat«r  In- 

glnal  oonatitotions  of  that  prince,  but  a  qniren  have  adopted  this  hypotheeliL 

woiic  founded  on  them— a  compilation  of       *  Beaumanoir,  p.  2X 

the  old  customs  blended  with  his  new       '  Id.  p.  314. 

proriaioiH.    Esprit  des  Loix,  xzviii.  37,       s  a  167.  b  Beaumanoir,  p.  309l 
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thoir  profeBRion,  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  new  code 
was  naturally  proferrod.  The  superstition  which  had 
originally  led  to  the  latter  lost  its  weight  through  expe- 
rience and  the  umform  opposition  of  the  clergy,  llie 
same  supeiiority  of  just  and  settled  rules  over  fortune 
and  violence,  which  had  forwarded  the  encroachments 
of  ihQ  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  now  manifested  in  those 
of  the  king.  Philip  Augustus,  by  a  famous  ordinance 
in  1190,  firet  established  royal  courts  of  justice,  held  by 
the  officers  called  bailiffs  or  seneschals,  who  acted  as  the 
king's  lieutenants  in  his  domains.'  Every  barony,  as  it 
became  re-united  to  the  crown,  was  subjected  to  ihe 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  officers,  and  took  the  name 
of  a  bailliage  or  seneschauss^ ;  the  former  name  pre- 
vailing most  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the  southern, 
provinces.  The  vassals  whose  lands  depended  upon, 
or,  in  feudal  language,  moved,  from  the  superiority  of 
this  fief,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ressort  or  supreme 
appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court  established  in 
it.^  This  began  rapidly  to  encroach  upon  the  feudal 
rights  of  justice.  Li  a  variety  of  cases,  termed  royal, 
the  territorial  court  was  pronoxmced  incompetent ;  they 
Royal  were  reserved  for  the  judges  of  the  crown; 

tribunal*,  and,  in  every  case,  unless  the  defendant  ex- 
of  their^'*"  cepted  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  royal  court 
jnriadicaon.  might  take  cognizance  of  a  suit,  and  decide  it 
in  exclusion  of  the  feudal  judicature."  The  nature 
of  cases  reserved  under  the  name  of  royal  was  kept  in 
studied  ambiguity,  imder  cover  of  which  ike  judges  of  the 
crown  perpetually  strove  to  multiply  them.  Louis  X., 
when  requested  by  the  barons  of  Champagne  to  explain, 
what  was  meant  by  royal  causes,  gave  this  mysterious 
definition :  Everything  which  by  right  or  custom  ought 
exclusively  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  sovereign 
prince."  Vassals  were  permitted  to  complain  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  king's  court,  of  injuries  committed  by 
their  lords.  These  rapid  and  violent  encroachments  left 
the  nobility  no  alternative  but  armed  combinations  to 
support  their  remonstrances.    Philip  the  Fair  bequeathed 

i  OnloTinanccs  des  Ro!r,  t.  i.  p.  IR.  p.  22. 

k  I)u  Chngc,  V.    Ballivi.      M^m.   do       "  Mnbly,  BonloinviUlen,  Monlloeleii 

I'Acad.  dcs  Inncripttons,  t.  xxx.  p.  603.  t.  i.  p.  104. 
\lnbly,  I.  iv.  c.  4.     BoulalnyilUen.  L  U.       ■  Ordonnances  dcs  Hois.  p.  600. 
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to  his  snccesBOT  the  task  of  appeasing  the  stonn  which 
his  own  administration  had  excited.  Leagues  were 
formed  in  most  of  the  northern  provinces  for  the  redress 
of  giiev&nces,  in  which  the  third  estate,  oppressed  by 
taxation,  united  with  the  vassals,  whose  feudal  privileges 
had  been  infiinged.  Separate  chai-ters  were  granted  to 
each  of  these  confederacies  by  Louis  Ilutin,  which  con- 
tain many  remedial  provisions  against  the  grosser  viola- 
tions of  ancient  rights,  though  the  crown  persisted  in 
restraining  territorial  jurisdictions."  Appeals  became 
more  common  for  false  judgment,  as  well  as  denial  of 
right ;  and  in  neither  was  the  combat  peimitted.  It  was 
still,  however,  preserved  in  accusations  of  heinous  crimes, 
unsupported  by  any  testimony  but  that  of  the  prose- 
cutor, and  was  never  abolished  by  any  positive  law, 
either  in  France  or  England.  But  instances  of  its  occur- 
rence are  not  frequent  even  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  one  of  these,  rather  remarkable  in  its  circumstances, 
must  have  had  a  tendency  to  explode  the  remaining 
Buperstitiott  which  had  preserved  this  mode  of  decision.^ 
The  supreme  council,  or  court  of  peers,  to  whose  de- 
liberative fimctions  I  have  already  adverted, 
was  also  the  great  judicial  tribimal  of  the  coiSdi. 
French  crown  from  the  accession  of  Hugh  «j«'«rt 
Capet. •»  By  this  alone  the  barons  of  France,  ^  ^^™" 
or  tenants  in  chief  of  the  king,  could  be  judged.  To 
this  court  appeals  for  denials  of  justice  were  refeired. 
It  was  originally  composed,  as  has  been  observed,  of  the 
feudal  vassals,  co-equals  of  those  who  were  to  be  tried 
by  it ;  and  also  of  the  household  officers,  whose  right  of 


**  Hoc  perpetno  prohibemus  edicto,  ne  to  cases  where  fcmrcondltJonsMrere  rail  ted. 

■abditt,  Beu  JasitlciabilM  pnelatonim  aut  The  crime  must  be  capital ;  Its  commis* 

baronuro  nostrorum  ant  aliorum  stibjec-  sion  oeiiain;  The  accused  greatly  sm- 

torum  noHtronim,  tmhantur  in  cauwim  pected ;  And  no  proof  to  be  obtained  by 

coT«m    nostris    ofBcialibus,    nee    eorum  witnesses.    Under  these  limltatiuns,  or  at 

canaie,  nisi  in  casn  ressorti,  in  nostris  least  some  of  them,  for  it  appears  that 

curiis  aiidiantur,  vel  in  alio  casu  ad  noc  they  were  not   all   regarded,  <TuiiAno<>t 

pertlnenti.     Ordonnances  des  Rols,  t.  1.  oocur  for  some  centuries 

p.  362.    This  ordinance  is  of  Pliilip  the  See  the  singular  story  of  Caronges  and 

Fair,  in  I302;  but  those  passed  under  Le  Oris,  to  which  I  allude  in  the  text. 

I»uls  Hntin  are  to  the  same  effect.   They  Villaret,  t  xl.  p.  412.     Trial  by  aimbat 

may  be  read  at  length  in  the  Ordonnances  was  allowed  In  Scotland  exactly  under 

des  Rols;  or  abridged  by  Boulafnvilliers,  th«  same  conditions  as  ImFrance.    Fink> 

I.  li.  p.  94.  ert'-n'a  Hist,  of  Scotl.  vol.  1.  p.  66. 

I  JlilUp  IV.  itwtricted  trial  by  combat  1  [Nam  XVU."l 
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concurrence,  however  anomaloiis,  was  extxemely  ancient. 
But  after  the  business  of  the  court  came  to  increase 
through  the  multiplicity  of  appeals,  especially  from  the 
bailii&  established  by  Philip  Augustus  in  the  royal 
domains,  the  barons  found  neither  leisure  nor  capacity 
for  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  and  reserved 
their  attendance  for  occasions  whei'e  some  of  their  own 
orders  were  implicated  in  a  criminal  process.  St.  Louis, 
anxious  for  regularity  and  enlightened  decisions,  made 
a  considerable  alteration  by  introducing  some  councillors 
Coan  of  inferior  rank,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  as  ad- 
Rdni^rea.  yiggrg  Qf  j}^q  court,  though,  as  is  supposed, 
without  any  decisive  suffrage.  The  court  now  became 
known  by  the  name  of  parliament.  Eegisters  of  its  pro- 
ceedings were  kept,  of  which  the  earliest  extant  are  of 
the  year  1254.  It  was  still,  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
ambulatory ;  but  by  far  £hQ  greater  part  of  its  sessions 
in  the  thirteenth  century  were  at  Paris.  The  council- 
lors nominated  by  the  king,  some  of  them  clerks,  others 
of  noble  rank,  but  not  peers  of  the  ancient  baronage, 
acquired  insensibly  a  right  of  sufi&iage.' 

An  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1302,  is  generally 
Parliament  supposcd  to  havc  flxcd  the  Seat  of  parliament 
of  Paria.  at  Paris,  as  well  as  altered  its  constituent  peirts.* 
Perhaps  a  series  of  progressive  changes  has  been  referred 
to  a  single  epoch.  But  whether  by  virtue  of  this  ordir 
nonce,  or  of  more  gradual  events,  the  character  of  the 
whole  feudal  court  was  nearly  obliterated  in  that  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  A  systematic  tribunal  took  the 
place  of  a  loose  aristocratic  assembly.  It  was  to  hold 
two  sittings  in  the  year,  each  of  two  months'  duration ; 
it  was  composed  of  two  prelates,  two  counts,  thirteen 
clerks,  and  as  many  laymen.  Great  changes  were  made 
afterwards  in  this  constitution.  The  nobility,  who  ori- 
ginally sat  there,  grew  weary  of  an  attendance  which 
detained  them  &om  war,  and  from  their  £Etvourite  pur- 

r  BoulAlnvIlUera,  t  li.  p.  29.44 ;  Mably,  I.  il.  c  3)  pabUifaed  this  ordinance,  whJcb, 

I.  Iv.  c  '2;  Ivncycloptfdie.art.  Parlement;  indeed,  as  the  editor  of  Ordoniiances  <ka 

M&n.  de  TAcad.  des  InacripL  t.  xxx.  Roil,  t  i.  p.  547, observes,  ia  no  onUnanoe, 

p.  603.   The  great  difficulty  I  have  found  but  a  regulation  for  the  execution  of  uae 

in  this  Investigation  will  plead  my  excuse,  previously  made ;  nor  does  it  establish 

if  errors  are  detected.  the  residence  of  the  parliament  in  PkilSb 

*  Paaqiiier  (Redierches  de  la  France, 
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miita  at  home.     The  bkhops  were  difimissed  to  their 
necessary  residence  upon  their  sees.'    As  they  obiiKatiov 
withdrew,  a  ckiss  of  regular  lawyers,  originally  ©^ »  ^"^ 
employed,  as  it  appears,  in  the  preparatory  business, 
without  any  decisive  voice,  came  forward  to  the  higher 
places,  and  established  a  complicated  and  tedious  system 
of  procedure,  which  was  always  characteristic  of  French 
jurisprudence.    They  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  new 
theor}*^  of  absolute  power,  and  unlimited  obedience.    All 
feudal    privileges  were  treated  as  encroach-  ^v.  h.,-  ^# 
ments  on  the  imprescriptible  righte  of   mo-  ^^ 
narchy.     With  the  natural  bias  of  lawyers  in  "y"**™- 
favoJof  prerogative  conspired  that  of  tiie  clergy,  who 
fled  to  the  king  for  refuge  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
barons.     In  the  civil  and  canon  laws  a  system  of  poli- 
tical maxims  was  found  very  uncongenial  to  the  feudal 
customs.     The  French  lawyers  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  frequently  give  their  king  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  treat  disobedience  to  him  as  sacrilege.'' 

But  among  these  lawyers,  although  the  general  tenants 
of  the  crown  by  barony  cea%Bd  to  appear,  there  p^tn  of 
still  continued  to  sit  a  more  eminent  body,  Franob. 
the  lay  and  spiritual  peers  of  France,  representatives,  as 
it  were,  of  that  ancient  baronial  aristocracy.     It  is  a 
very  controverted  question  at  what  time  this  exclusive 
dignity  of  peerage,  a  word  obviously  applicable  by  the 
feudal  law  to  all  persons  co-equal  in  degree  of  tenure, 
was  reserved  to  twelve  vassals.     At  the  coronation  of 
Philip  Augustus,  in  1179,  we  first  perceive  the  six  great 
feudataries,  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Kormandy,  Guienne, 
counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders,  Champagne,  distinguished 
by  the  offices  they  performed  in  that  ceremony.     It  was 
natural,   indeed,  that,  by  their  princely  splendour  and 
importance,  they  should  eclipse  such  petty   lords  as 
Bourbon  and  Coucy,  however  equal  in  quality  of  tenure. 
During  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  six  ecclesiastical 
peers,  the  duke-bishops  of  Rheims,  Laon,  and  Langres, 
the  count-bishops  of  Beauvais,   Chalons,   and  Noyon, 


t  VetLy,  Hist  de  Fnmoe,  t.  vii.  p.  303,  ^Ic  branch  of  the  French  oonstitntioi) 

and  Encyclop^die,  art  Parlement  are  the  which  have  not  fallen  into  my  hands. 

best  authorities  I  have  found.     There  "  Mably,  L  It.  c  2,  note  10. 
Bey  very  passibly  be  superior  worica  on 
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were  added  as  a  sort  of  parallel  or  counterpoise/  Their 
precedence  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  carried 
with  it  any  other  privilege,  at  le^t  in  judicature,  than 
other  barons  enjoyed.  But  their  pr^-eminence  being  fully 
confirmed,  Philip  the  Fair  set  the  precedent  of  augment- 
ing their  original  number,  by  conferring  the  dignity  of 
peerage  on  the  duke  of  Britany  and  the  count  of  Artois/ 
Other  creations  took  place  subsequently ;  but  these  were 
confined,  during  the  period  comprised  in  this  work,  to 
princes  of  the  royal  blood.  The  peers  were  constant  mem- 
oers  of  the  parliament,  from  which  other  vassals  holding 
in  chief  were  never,  perhaps,  excluded  by  law,  but  their 
attendance  was  rare  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  soon 
afterwards  ceased  altogether."     i 

A  judicial  body,  composed  of  the  greatest  nobles  in 
p^^  France,  as  well  as  of  learned  and  eminent 
thejirisdto.  lawyers,  must  naturally  have  soon  become  poli- 
wurttaminL  ^ically  important.  Notwithstanding  their  dis- 
position to  enhance  every  royal  prerogative, 
as  opposed  to  feudal  privileges,  the  parliament  was  not 
disinclined  to  see  its  own,  protection  invoked  by  the 
subject.  It  appears  by  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V.,  in 
1371,  that  the  nobility  of  Languedoc  had  appealed  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris  against  a  tax  imposed  by  the 
king  s  authority  ;  and  this,  at  a  time  when  the  French 
constitution  did  not  recognise  the  levying  of  money 
without  consent  of  the  States-General,  must  have  been 
a  just  ground  of  appeal,  though  the  present  ordinance 
annuls  and  overturns  it.*  During  the  tempests  of 
Charles  VI.'s  unhappy  reign  the  parliament  acquired  a 
more  decided  authority,  and  held,  in  some  degree,  the 
balance  between  the  contending  factions  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy.  This  influence  was  partly  owing  to  one  re- 
markable function  attributed  to  the  parliament,  which 
raised  it  much  above  the  level  of  a  merely  political 
tribunal,  and  has  at  various  times  wrought  stiiking 
effects  in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  few  ordinances  enacted  by  kings  of  France  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  generally  by  the 

»  Vf  Uy,  1 11.  p.  287 ;  t  ill.  p.  221 ;  t.  iv.       ■  EncyclopiWle.  art.  Phrlwnent.  p.  6. 
p»  4l.  *  M.ibly*  L  V.  c.  5,  note  6 
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advice  of  their  royal  council,  in  which  probably  they 
were  solemnly  declared  as  well  as  agreed  upon.  ^^^ 
But  after  the  gradual  revolution  of  govern- ^jf^Jtered 
ment,  which  took  away  from  the  feudal  aristo-  ^JJJJ^*^ 
cracy  all  control  over  the  king's  edicts,  and  sub- 
stituted a  new  magistracy  for  the  ancient  baronial  court, 
these  legislative  ordinances  were  commonly  drawn  up 
by  the  interior  council,  or  what  we  may  call  the  ministry, 
llioy  were  in  some  instances  promulgated  by  the  king 
in  parliament.  Others  were  sent  thither  for  registration 
or  entry  upon  their  records.  This  formality  was  by 
degrees,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  deemed  essential  to 
render  them  authentic  and  notorious,  and  therefore  in- 
directly gave  them  the  sanction  and  validity  of  a  law.^ 
Such,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been  the  received  doc- 
trine before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  haa 
been  contended  by  Mably,  among  other  writers,  that  at 
s<>  early  an  epoch  the  parliament  of  Paris  did  not  enjoy, 
nor  even  claim  to  itself,  that  anomalous  right  of  judging 
the  expediency  of  edicts  proceeding  from  the  king, 
which  afterwards  so  remarkably  modified  the  absolute- 
ness of  his  power.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  however, 
it  certainly  manifested  pretensions  of  this  nature  :  first, 
by  registering  ordinances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  testify 
its  own  imwUlingness  and  disapprobation,  of  which  one 
instance  occurs  as  early  as  1418,  and  auother  in  1443 ; 
and,  afterwards,  by  remonstrating  against  and  delaying 
the  registration  of  laws  which  it  deemed  inimical  to  the 
public  interest.  A  conspicuous  proof  of  this  spirit  was 
given  in  their  opposition  to  Louis  XI.  when  repealing 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  his  father — an  ordinance  es- 
sential, in  their  opinion,  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church.  In  this  instance  they  ultimately  yielded  ;  but 
at  another  time  they  persisted  in  a  refasal  to  enregistei 
letters  containing  an  alienation  of  the  royal  domain."* 

The  counsellors  of  parliament  were  originally  ap- 
pointed by  the  king ;  and  they  were  even  changed 
according  to  circumstances.  Charles  V.  made  th«  first 
alteration,  by  permitting  them  to  fill  up  vacancies  by 
election,  which  usage  continued  during  the  next  reign. 

fc  EhefdopMfo.'art.  Parlmient.  Oam1(>r,  HL^t  de   Freoce,  t   xvii.  p 

"  Mab^,  I.  ▼!.  c.  5.  notes  19  and  21 ;    ai0-3ba 
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Charles  YII.  resumed  the  nomination  of  fresh  membexti 
upon  racancies.  Louis  XI.  even  displaced  ac- 
^J^i^'Jnt  tual  counsellors.  But  in  1468,  from  whatever 
appointed  for  motive,  he  puhlishcd  a  most  important  ordi- 
ei«:Son.**^  nance,  declaring  the  presidents  and  counselloni 
of  parliament  immoveable,  except  in  case  of 
legal  forfeiture.*^  This  extraordinary  meaaure  of  con- 
ferring independence  on  a  body  which  had  already 
displayed  a  consciousness  of  its  eminent  privilege  by 
opposing  the  registration  of  his  edicts,  is  perhaps  to  be 
deemed  a  proof  of  that  shortsightedness  as  to  points  uf 
substantial  interest  so  usually  foimd  in  crafty  men. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  formed  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  an  independent  power  not  emanating 
from  the  royal  will,  nor  liable,  except  through  force, 
to  be  destroyed  by  it;  which,  in  later  times,  became 
almost  the  sole  depositary,  if  not  of  what  we  should  call 
the  love  of  freedom,  yet  of  public  spirit  and  attachment 
to  justice.  France,  so  fertile  of  great  men  in  the  six* 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  might  better  spare, 
perhaps,  from  her  annals  any  class  and  description  of 
them  than  her  lawyers.  Doubtless  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  with  its  prejudiced  and  narrow  views,  its  high 
notions  of  loyal  obedience  so  strangely  mixed  up  with 
remonstrances  and  resistance,  its  anomalous  privilege  of 
objecting  to  edicts,  hardly  approved  by  the  nation  who 
did  not  participate  in  it,  and  overturned  with  faxiilxty  by 
the  king  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  exert  the  sinews  of 
his  prerogative,  was  but  an  inadequate  substitute  for 
that  co-ordinate  sovereignty,  that  equal  concurrence  of 
national  representatives  in  legislation,  which  has  long 
been  the  exclusive  pride  of  our  government,  and  to 
which  the  States-General  of  France,  in  their  best  days, 
had  never  aspired.  No  man  of  sane  understanding 
would  desire  to  revive  institutions  both  uncongenial  to 
modem  opinions  and  to  the  natural  order  of  society. 
Yet  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  must  ever  be 
respectable.  It  exhibited  upon  various  occasions  virtues 
from  which  human  esteem  is  as  inseparable  as  the  shadow 
from  the  substance — a  severe  adherence  to  principles, 
an  unaccommodating  sincerity,  individual  disinterested- 
ness and  consistency.     Whether  indeed  these  qualitLCB 

d  VUlaret.  t.  xiy.  p.  231 ;  Encyclop^e,  art  Pwlement. 
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have  been  so  generally  characteristio  of  the  French 
people  as  to  afford  no  peculiar  commendation  to  die 
parliament  of  Paris,  it  is  rather  for  the  observer  of  the 
present  day  than  the  historian  of  past  times  to  decide.* 

The  principal  causes  that  operated  in  subverting  the 
feudal  system  may  be   comprehended  under 
three  distinct  heads — ^the  increasing  power  of  the^ine 
the  crown,  the  elevation  of  the  lower  ranks,  ofti*^«a<ui 
and  the  decay  of  the  feudal  principle.  '^ 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  last  pages  to  point  out 
the  acquisitions   of  power  by  the  crown  of 
France  in  respect  of  legislative  and  judicial  ^r^^wer  b^ 
authority.     The  principal  augmentations  of  its  **»•  awwn. 
domain  have  been  historically  mentioned  in  Augments- 
the  last  chapter,  but  the  subject  may  here  re-  J^J^** 
quire  farther  notice.     The  French  Hi^gs  natu- 
nJly  acted  upon  a  system,  in  order  to  recover  those 
possessions  which  the  improvidence  or  necessities  of  the 
Garlovingian  race  had  suffered  almost  to  fall  away  from 
the  monarchy.      This  course,  pursued  with  tolerable 
steadiness  for  two  or  three  centuries,   restored  their 
effective  power.    By  escheat  or  forfeiture,  by  bequest 

*  The  provliioe  of  LaDgnedoc,  with  its  m  other  oovntriee*  doTing  the  middle 

dependencies  of  Quercy  and  Rouergae,  ages.     I  allude  to  L'E^>rit,  Origlne,  et 

having  belonged  almost  in  fliU  sovereignty  Progrte  des  Institations  judidataes  des 

to  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  was  not  per-  prindpauz   Pays  de   I'Earope,  by   H. 

baps  subject  to  the  feudal  resort  or  ap-  Meyer,  of  Amsterdam;  espedally  the 

pellant  Jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  at  ftnt  and  third  volumes.    It  would  have 

Htfia.    Philip  the  Bold,  after  its  re-union  been  fortunate  had  its  publication  pr»> 

to  the  crown,  established  the  parliament  ceded  that  of  tbe  first  edition  of  the  pre. 

of  Toulouse,  a  tribunal  without  appeal,  sent  work;   as  I  migiht  have  rendered 

in  1280.    This  was,  however,  suspended  this  chapter  oo  the  feudal  system  in  many 

tnm  1291  to  1443,  during  whidi  interval  respects  more  persplcuoua  and  oocrect. 

the   parliament  of  Paris  exerdsed  an  As  it  is,  without  availing  myself  of  M. 

appellant  jurisdiction  over  Langnedoc  Meyer's  learning  and  acuteness  to  lllus- 

Yaissette,  Hist,  de  Laog^  t.  iv.  p.  60, 71,  trate  the  obscurity  of  these  xeseardies,  or 

524.     Sovereign  courts  or  parliaments  discussing  the  few  qucstSona  upon  whidi 

were   established  by   Charles    VII.   at  I  might  venture,  with  deference,  to  adhere 

Grenoble  for  Dauphin^,  and  by  Louis  XL  to  another  opinion,  neither  of  which  could 

at  Bordeaux  and  Di]oo  for  Guienne  and  conveniently  be  done  on  the  present  ooca- 

Burgundy.    The  parliament  of  Rouen  is  sicn,  I  shall  content  myself  with  this 

not  so  ancient    These  institutions  luther  general  reference  to  a  perfoimanoe  of 

diminished  the  resort  of  the  parliament  singular  diligence  snd  ability,  which  no 

of  Paris,  whidi  had  extended  over  Bur-  student  of  these  antiquities  should  neg> 

gundy,  and,  in  time  of  peace,  over  Guienne.  lect    In  all  essential  pdnts  I  am  happy 

A  work  has  appeared  withitf  a  few  to  perceive  that  M.  Meyer's  views  of  the 

years  which  throws  sn  abundant  li^it  middle  ages  are  not  fiu'difTerentfiramB^ 

oa  the  judicial  system*  and  indeed  on  own.— A'ote  to  the  fourth  edit 
tbs  whole  dvU  polity  of  Fhmce,  as  weU 
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or  pQTchase,  by  maniage  or  Bticcession,  a  number  of 
fiefe  were  merged  in  their  increasing  domain.'  It  waa 
part  of  their  policy  to  obtain  possession  of  arriere-fiefs, 
and  thus  to  become  tenants  of  their  own  barons.  In 
such  cases  the  king  was  obliged  by  the  feudal  duties  to 
perform  homage,  by  proxy,  to  his  subjects,  and  engage 
hiuLself  to  the  service  of  lus  fief.  But,  for  every  political 
purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the  lord  could  have  no  com- 
mand over  so  formidable  a  vassal.' 

The  reunion  of  so  many  fiefs  was  attempted  to  be 
secured  by  a  legal  principle,  that  the  domain  was  in- 
alienable and  imprescriptible.  This  became  at  length 
a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  law  of  France.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  older  than  the  reign  of  Philip  V., 
who,  in  1318,  revoked  the  alienations  of  his  predecessors, 
nor  was  it  thoroughly  established,  even  in  theory,  till 
the  fifteenth  century.**  Alienations,  however,  were  cer- 
tainly very  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  Philip  Augustus 

t  The  word  domain  is  calcuUted,  by  who  speak  of  the  reonloa  of  provinoes  to 
a  seeming  ambiguity,  to  perplex  the  the  royal  domain.  This  ambiguity,  bow- 
render  of  French  history.  In  its  primary  ever,  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  When 
sense,  the  domain  or  demesne  (domi-  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  for  example,  is 
nicum)  of  any  proprietor  was  confined  to  said  to  have  been  united  by  Philip 
the  lands  in  his  immediate  occupation;  Augustus  to  his  domain,  we  are  not,  of 
excludii^  those  of  which  his  tenants,  course,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  of  that 
whether  in  fief  or  villenage,  whether  for  province  became  the  private  estate  of 
a  certain  estate  or  at  will,  had  an  actual  the  crown.  It  continued,  as  before,  in 
poesession,  or,  in  our  law-language,  per-  the  possession  of  the  Norman  banHiB  and 
nancy  of  the  profits.  Thus  the  compilers  their  sub* vassals,  who  had  held  Ibelr 
of  Domesday-Book  distinguish,  in  every  estates  of  the  dukes.  But  it  is  meant 
manor,  the  lands  held  by  the  lord  in  only  that  the  king  of  France  stood  exactly 
demesne  from  those  occupied  by  bis  in  the  place  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
villeins  or  other  tenants.  And  in  Eug-  with  the  same  rights  of  possesdon  over 
land  the  word,  if  not  technically,  jret  in  lands  absolutely  in  demesne,  of  rents  and 


use,  is  still  confined  to  this  sense.    But  customary  payments  from  the  buxgc 

in  a  secondsry  aoceptatltm,  more  usual  of  towns  and  tenants  in  roture  or  villen- 

in  France,  the  domain  comprehended  all  age,  and   of  feudal   services  from  the 

lands  for  which  rent  was  paid  (oensives),  military  vassals.    The  Immediate  supe- 

and  which  contributed  to   the  regular  riority,  and  the  immediate  resort,  or  Juria- 

annual  revenue  of  the  proprietor.     The  diction,  over  these  devolved  to  the  crown  ; 

great  distinction  was  between  lands  in  and  thus  the  duchy  of  Ncnmandy,  ocn- 

demesne  and  those  in  fief.     A  grant  of  sldered  as  a  fief,  was  reunited,  or,  mors 

territory,  whether  by  the  king  or  another  properly,  merged  in  the  royal  domain, 

lord,  comprising  as  well  domanial  estates  though  a  very  small  part  of  the  tcrritury 

and  tributary  towns  as  feudal  superiori-  might  become  truly  domanial, 

ties,  was  expressed  to  convey  "in  domi-  8  Seb  a  memorial  on  the  aoquiaitiun  ot 

nioo  quod  est  in  dominico,  et  in  feodo  arriere-flefs  by  the  kings  of  Fiance,  in 

quoil  est  in  feodo."    Since,  therefore,  fiefs,  M<Sm.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inacript,  t.  i.  1^  M. 

even  those  of  the  vavassors  or  inferior  Dader. 

teonutry,  were  not  part   of  the  lord's  b  Prdface  au  15me  tome  des  Onlo» 

domain,  there  is,  ss  1  said,  an  apparent  nances,  par  M.  de  Pastoret. 
unbiguity  in  the  language  of  historians 
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and  St.  Louis.  But  there  was  one  species  of  infeudadon 
so  consonant  to  ancient  usage  and  prejudice  that  it 
could  not  be  avoided  upon  any  suggestions  of  policy ; 
this  was  the  investiture  of  younger  princes  of  the  blood 
with  considerable  territorial  appanages.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  epoch  of  appanages  on  so  great  a  scale  was  the 
reign  of  St  Louis,  whose  efforts  were  constantly  directed 
against  feudal  independence.  Yet  he  invested  Ym  brothers 
with  the  counties  of  Foitou,  Anjou,  and  Artois,  and  his 
sons  with  those  of  Clermont  and  Alen9on.  This  prao- 
tico,  in  later  times,  produced  very  mischievous  conse- 
quences. 

Under  a  second  class  of  events  that  contributed  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  we  may  reckon  the 
abolition  of  villenage,  the  increase  of  commerce  and.  con- 
sequent opulence  of  merchants  and  artizans,  and  espe- 
ciiJIy  the  institutions  of  free  cities  and  boroughs,  lliis 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  steps  in  the 
progress  of  society  during  the  middle  ages,  and  deserves 
particidar  consideration. 

The  provincial  cities  under  the  Boman  empire  enjoyed, 
as  is  well  known,  a  mimicipal  magistracy  and  ^^^  ^^ 
the  right  of  internal  regulation.     Nor  was  it  chartered 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Frank  or  Gothic  *"^"^°*' 
conquerors  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  these  privi- 
leges.^ It  was  long  believed,  however,  that  little,  if  any, 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  preservation,  either  in  France 
or  Italy,  could  be  found ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  had  ever 
existed,    that    they   were  wholly  swept  away  in  the 
former  country  during  the  confusion  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system. 

Every  town,  except  within  the  royal  domains,  was 
subject  to  some  lord.  In  episcopal  cities  the  bishop 
possessed  a  considerable  authority;  and- in  many  there 
was  a  class  of  resident  nobility.  But  this  subject  has 
been  better  elucidated  of  late  years;  and  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  that  instances  of  municipal  government 
were  at  least  not  rare,  especially  in  the  south  of  France, 
throughout  the  long  period  between  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,* though  becoming  far  more  common  in  its  latt«i 
part. 

[NoTK  xvni.i 
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The  eirliest  charters  of  community  granted  to  torvma 
Eariies*  ^  France  have  been  oonunouly  referred  to  the 
chartere.  time  of  Louis  VI.  Noyon,  St.  Quentin,  Laon, 
and  Amiens  appear  to  have  been  the  first  that  received 
emancipation  at  the  hands  of  this  prince.^  The  chief 
towns  in  the  royal  domains  were  successively  admitted 
to  the  same  privileges  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  YI., 
Louis  YII.,  and  Philip  Augustus.  This  example  was 
gradually  followed  by  the  peers  and  other  barons ;  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ihe  custom  had 
prevailed  over  all  France.  It  has  been  sometimes  ima- 
CtLuan  of  giued  that  the  crusades  had  a  material  influence 
granung  in  promoting  the  erection  of  communities, 
be^nndin  Thosc  expeditions  would  have  repaid  Europe 
the  cnuodea,  fQ].  ^he  prodigality  of  crimes  and  miseries 
which  attended  them  if  this  notion  were  founded  in 
reality.  But  I  confess  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  their  beneficial  consequences  appear  to  me 
xvery  much  exaggerated,  'ilie  cities  of  Italy  obtained 
their  intemal  liberties  by  gradual  encroachments,  and 
by  the  concessions  of  the  Franconian  emperors.  Those 
upon  tho  Bhine  owed  many  of  their  privileges  to  the 
same  monarchs,  whose  cause  they  had  espoused  in  the 
rebellions  of  Germany.  In  France  the  charters  granted 
by  Louis  the  Fat  could  hardly  be  connected  with  the 
first  crusade,  in  which  the  crown  had  taken  no  part,  and 
were  long  prior  to  the  second.  It  was  not  till  fifty  years 
afterwards  that  the  barons  seem  to  have  trod  in  his  steps 
by  granting  charters  to  their  vassals,  and  these  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  related  in  time  to  any 
of  the  crusades.  Still  less  can  the  corporations  erected 
by  Henry  II.  in  England  be  ascribed  to  these  holy  waiB* 
in  which  our  country  had  hitherto  taken  no  considerable 
share. 
The  establishment  of  chartered  towns  in  France  has 
nor  In  *^®^  been  ascribed  to  deliberate  policy.  "  Louis 
deliberate  the  Gross,"  says  Bobertson,  "  in  order  to 
poiiqr.  create  some  power  that  might  counterbalance 
those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privi- 
leges on  the  towns  situated  within  his  own  domain.** 

iE  Ordonnanoet  dee  IU>ti,nbi  snpn,  p.  t.  Tbeae  dutrten  are  as  old  as  1110,  bat  thi 
prndse  date  is  nnknowiL 
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Yot  one  does  not  immediately  perceive  what  strength 
the  king  could  acqtdre  by  granting  these  extensive 
privileges  within  his  own  domains,  if  the  great  vassals 
were  only  weakened,  as  he  asserts  afterwards,  by  follow- 
ing his  example.  In  what  sense,  besides,  can  it  be 
meant  that  Koyon  or  Amiens,  by  obtaining  certain 
franchises,  became  a  power  that  conld  comiterbalance 
the  duke  of  Normandy  or  count  of  Champagne  ?  It  is 
more  natural  to  impute  this  measure,  both  in  the  TriTig 
and  his  barons,  to  their  pecxmiaiy  exigencies;  for  we 
could  hardly  doubt  that  tifieir  concessions  were  sold  at 
the  highest  price,  even  if  the  existing  charters  did  not 
exhibit  the  fullest  proof  of  it."  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  coarser  methods  of  rapine  must  hia.ve  grown  ob- 
solete, and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  pro- 
perty established,  before  they  cotdd  enter  into  any  com 
pact  with  their  lord  for  the  purchase  of  liberty,  circmn- 
Guibert,  abbot  of  St.  Nogent,  near  Laon,  re-  stancei 
lates  the  establishment  of  a  community  in  that  thftoeaty 
city  with  circumstances  that,  in  the  main,  «fi«an- 
might  probably  occur  in  any  other  place.  Contintial 
acts  of  violence  and  robbery  having  been  committed, 
which  there  was  no  police  adequate  to  prevent,  the 
clergy  and  principal  inhabitants  agreed  to  enfranchise 
the  populace  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  bind  the  whole 
society  by  regulations  for  general  security.  These  con- 
ditions were  gladly  accepted ;  the  money  was  paid,  and 
the  leading  men  swore  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
inferior  freemen.  The  bishop  of  Laon,  who  happened 
to  be  absent,  at  first  opposed  this  new  institution,  but 
was  ultimately  induced,  by  money,  to  take  a  similar 
oath;  and  the  community  was  confirmed  by  the  king. 
Unluckily  for  himself,  the  bishop  afterwards  annulled 
the  charter ;  when  the  inhabitants,  in  despair  at  seeing 
themselves  reduced  to  servitude,  rose  and  mxtrdered 
him.  This  was  in  1112;  and  Guibert's  narrative  cer- 
tainly does  not  support  the  opinion  that  charters  of 
oommunity  proceeded  from  the  policy  of  govenmient. 
He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  them  with  the  jealousy 
of  a  feudal  abbot,  and  blames  the  bishop  of  Amiens  for 
oonsenting  to  such  an  establishment  in  his  city,  from 
which,  according  to  Guibert,  many  evils  resulted.    In 

■"  OrdoDnaQocB  det  Bola.  L  zL  preface,  p.  18  ek  BO. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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his  Bennons,  we  are  told,  this  ablx>t  used  to  descant  ou 
**  those  execrable  communities,  where  serfs,  against  law 
and  justice,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  power  ot 
their  loids.'*" 

In  some  cases  they  were  indebted  for  success  to  their 
own  courage  and  love  of  liberty.  Oppressed  by  the 
exactions  of  their  superiors,  they  had  recourse  to  arms, 
and  xmited  themselves  in  a  common  league,  confirmed 
by  oath,  for  the  sake  of  redress.  One  of  these  associa- 
tions took  place  at  Mans  as  early  as  1067,  and,  though 
it  did  not  produce  any  charter  of  privileges,  is  a  proof 
of  the  spirit  to  which  ultimately  the  superior  classes 
were  obliged  to  submit.**  Several  charters  bear  witness 
that  this  spirit  of  resistance  was  justified  by  oppression. 
Louis  VII.  frequently  declares  the  tyranny  exercised 
over  the  towns  to  be  his  motive  for  enfranchising  them. 
Thus  the  charter  of  Mantes,  in  1150,  is  said  to  be  given 
"  pro  nimi&  oppressione  paupermn :"  that  of  Compiegne, 
in  1153,  "propter  enormitates  clericorum:"  that  of 
Dourlens,  granted  by  the  count  of  Ponthieu  in  1202, 
**  propter  injurias  et  molestiaa  a  potentibus  terrae  bur- 
gensibus  frequenter  illatas."^ 

The  privileges  which  these  towns  of  France  derived 
_^     ,  ,    from  their  charters  were  surprisinsrly  exten- 

The  extent       .  •  n       •!?  j  .  ^  * 

of  their  sive ;  especially  if  we  do  not  suspect  some  of 
privileges,  them  to  be  merely  in  confirmation  of  previous 
usages.  They  were  made  capable  of  possessing  common 
property,  and  authorized  to  use  a  pommon  seal  as  the 
symbol  of  their  incorporation.  The  more  oppressive 
and  ignominious  tokens  of  subjection,  such  as  the  fine 
paid  to  the  lord  for  permission  to  marry  their  children, 
were  abolished.  Their  payments  of  rent  or  tribute 
were  limited  both  in  amount  and  as  to  the  occasiona 
when  they  might  be  demanded :  and  these  were  levied 
by  assessors  of  their  own  electing.  Some  obtained  an 
exemption  from  assisting  their  lord  in  war ;  others  were 
only  bound  to  follow  him  when  he  personally  com- 
manded ;  and  almost  all  limited  their  service  to  one,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  very  few  days.  If  they  were  persuaded 
to  extend  its  duration,  it  was,  like  that  of  feudal  tenants, 

■*  Htst  Lltt^mlre  de  la  France,  t  z.  448 ;    p.  M. 
Da  Onffs,  toc.  Oonunimla.  P  Ordonutnces  des  Roia.  i.  xi.  pr^faoC, 

<*  Becodl  dea  Hlatoriena.  t  xlv.  pr^laoe,    p.  17. 
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at  the  cost  of  their  saperior.  Their  cnstoms,  as  to  suo- 
cession  and  other  matters  of  private  right,  were  reduced 
to  certainty,  and,  for  the  most  part, 'laid  down  in  the 
charter  of  incorporation.  And  the  observation  of  these 
was  secured  by  the  most  valuable  privilege  which  the 
chartered  towns  obtained — that  of  exemption  from  the 
jurisdiction,  as  well  of  the  royal  as  the  territorial 
judges.  They  were  subject  only  to  that  of  magistrates, 
either  wholly  elected  by  themselves,  or,  in  some  places, 
with  a  greater  or  less  participation  of  choice  in  the  lord. 
They  were  empowered  to  mieLke  special  rules,  or,  as  we 
call  them,  by-laws,  so  as  not  to  contravene  the  provi- 
sions of  their  charter,  or  the  ordinances  of  the  king.** 

It  was  undoubtedly  far  from  the  intention  of  those 
barons  who  conferred  such  iimnunities  upon 
their  subjects  to  relinquish  their  own  su|>e-  Sft«?***° 
rioiity  and  rights  not  expressly  conceded.  S^^g^* 
But  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  be-  *  ^* 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  affected,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  feudal  constitution  of  France.  Towns, 
distrusthil  of  their  lord's  fidelity,  sometimes  called  in 
l^e  king  as  guarantee  of  his  engagements.  The  first 
stage  of  royal  interference  led  tp  a  more  extensive  mea- 
sure. Philip  Augustus  gran^  letters  of  safeguard  to 
communities  dependent  up6n  the  barons,  assuring  to 
them  his  own  protection  and  patronage.'  And  this  was 
followed  up  so  quickly  by  me  court,  if  we  believe  some 
writers,  that  in  the  next  reign  Louis  VIII.  pretended 
to  the  immediate  sovereignty  over  all  chartered  towns, 
in  exclusion  of  their  original  lords."  Nothing,  perhaps, 
had  so  decisive  an  effect  in  subverting  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy. The  barons  perceived,  too  late,  that,  for  a  price 
long  since  lavished  in  prodigal  magnificence  or  useless 


4  OrdomumoeB  dM  BoiB,  pr^ftcee  vox.  oontrorerttble;  bat  the  paasogo  is  only 

tomM  xl.  et  ziL ;  Da  Caage,  yoc  Gam-  in  a  monklfih  chronicler,  Mrhoseaathority, 

mania,  Hoatii;  Caipentter,  Snppl.  ad  Da  were  It  even  more  explicit,  would  not 

Oaoge,  V.  Hoitia;  Mably,  ObMxratlomi  weigh  macfa  in  a  matter  of  law.     Beau* 

•or  THlst  de  France,  L  iii.  c  7.  manoir,  however,  lizty  years  afterward^ 

'  Mably,  Observationa  for  I'Hiat.  de  lays  it  down  that  no  one  can  erect  a 

FtaDoe,  L  iii.  &  7.  commune  without  the  king's  consent* 

*  Bepotabat  dvttates  onmes  suaa  esse,  c  60  pw  268.    And  this  was  an  anque»' 

tD  quflnjs  commanltt  essent.    I  mention  tlonable  maxim  ia  the  fourteenth  am- 

tida  in  deference  to  Du  Cange,  Mably,  tOTy.r-Ordonnancea,  t.  zL  p.  29. 
nnd  othGfB,  who  aanme  the  tact  aa  ic 

s2 
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war£Bure,  they  had  soffered  ihe  source  of  their  wealth  to 
be  diverted,  and  the  nerves  of  their  strength  to  be 
severed.  The  government  prudently  respected  the 
privileges  secured  by  charter.  Philip  the  Long  estab- 
lished an  officer  in  all  large  towns  to  preserve  peace  by 
an  armed  police ;  but,  though  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  crown,  he  was  elected  by  the  burgesses,  and  they 
took  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity  to  each  other.  Thus 
shielded  under  the  king's  mantle,  they  ventured  to  en- 
croach upon  the  neighbouring  lords,  and  to  retaliate  for 
the  long  oppression  of  the  commonalty.*  Every  citizen 
was  bound  by  oath  to  stand  by  the  common  cause 
against  all  aggressors,  and  this  obligation  was  abun- 
dantly fuLGJled.  In  order  to  swell  their  numbers,  it 
became  the  practice  to  admit  all  who  came  to  reside 
within  their  walls  to  the  rights  of  burghership,  even 
though  they  were  villeins  appurtenant  to  the  soil  of  a 
master  from  whom  they  had  escaped."  Others,  having 
obtained  the  same  privileges,  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
country ;  but,  upon  any  dispute  with  their  lords,  called 
in  the  assistance  of  their  community.  Philip  the  Fair, 
erecting  certain  commimes  in  Languedoc,  gave  to  any 

In  the  diurter  of  FblUp  Aognstoi  to  vided    they  oonUL     llaUy    poritlTQiy 

the  town  of  Roye  in  Picardy,  we  read,  malntatm  the  oommtnue  to  have  had  the 

If  any  atnager,  whether  noble  or  rllletn,  rli^t  of  levying  war,  L  UL  ol  7 .    And 

oommlta  a  wrong  againat  the  town,  the  Brtfqoigny  aeenM  to  ooindde  with  bim. 

mayor  diall  aanunon  him  to  answer  for  Ordomumoea,  pr£&oe,pi.  46;  aeealao  WaL 

it,  and  if  he  does  not  obey  the  sommons  de  Languedoc,  t  iU.  p.  1 16.   The  territory 

the  mayor  and  Inhalbitants  may  go  and  of  a  wmmnne  was  called  Pax  (p.  185); 

destroy  his  house,  in  which  we  (the  king)  an  ezpressiye  word, 

will  lend  them  onraaristanoe.  If  the  house  ^  One  of  the  most  remailcable  privi- 

be  too  stroi^  for  the  burgeons  to  pull  leges  of  chartered  towns  was  that  of  con> 

down:  except  the  case  of  one  of  our  forringfk«edamonrunaway  serfi^if  they 

vassals,  whose  house  shall  not  be  de-  were  not  reclaimed  by  their  masters 

atroyed;  but  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  within  a  oerlaln  time.  This  was  a  pretty 

enter  the  town  tlU  he  has  made  amends  general  law.     81  quis  natlvus  quiets  pet 

at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and  Jurats,  unum  annum  et  unum  diem  in  aUqxiA 

Oidonnanoes  des  Bois,  t  xi.  p.  228.    This  vlUA  privilegiaa  manaerit,  ita  quod  in 

sununaiy  process  oould  only,  as  I  con-  eomm  oommunem  gyldam  tanquam  dvis 

oelve,  be  employed  if  the  house  wsa  reoeptus  foerlt^  eo  ipso  k  vlUenagio  Ube- 

situated  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  rabifcur.    Qlanvil,  1.  v.  a  6.   The  dties 

oonmiune.    See  charter  of  Creepy,  id.  p.  of  T<angnertnc  had  the  same  privQirge. 

25S.    In  other  osses  the  application  for  Vaiasette,  t  ili.  p.  528,  580.    And  the 

redress  waa  to  be  made  in  the  flnt  in-  editor  of  the  Ordoonanoes  speaks  of  it  as 

stance  to  the  lord  of  the  tenltoiy  wherein  general,  p.  44.     A  similar  custcan  was 

the  delinquent  resided.     But  iqMn  his  estabUahed  In  Germany;  but  the  term  cl 

lUllng  to  enforce  satisftetian,  the  major  prescrtptian  was.  in  sone  places  at  ioasu 

and  Jurata  wif^i   satiafy  themselves;  much  longer  than  a  year  and  a  day 

llceat  Justltfaun  qunrere,  prout  potemnt;  PfelTel.  t.  i.  p^ 
that  Isi  ml^t  pull  down  his  house  pro- 
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who  would  declare  on  oath  that  he  wa^  aggrieTed  by 
the  lord  or  his  officers  the  right  of  being  admitted  a 
bni^ess  of  the  next  town,  npon  paying  one  mark  of  silver 
to  the  king,  and  purchasing  a  tenement  of  a  definite 
value.  But  the  neglect  of  this  condition  and  several 
other  abuses  are  eniunerated  in  an  instrument  of 
Charles  V.,  containing  the  complaints  made  by  the  no- 
bility and  rich  ecclesiaBtics  of  the  neighbourhood.*  In 
his  reign  the  feudal  independence  had  so  completely 
yielded,  that  the  court  began  to  give  in  to  a  new  poHcy^ 
which  was  ever  affcer  pursued ;  that  of  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  the  noble  class  against  those 
attacks  which  wealth  and  liberty  encouraged  the  ple- 
beians to  make  upon  them. 

The  maritime  towns  of  the  south  of  France  entered 
into  separate  alliances  with  foreign  states ;  as 
Narbonne  with  Genoa  in  1166,  and  Montpellier  SS?™* 
in  the  next  century.  At  the  death  of  Bay-  pecaiiariy 
mond  Vn.,  Avignon,  Aries,  and  Marseilles  '^p**'*"'- 
affected  to  set  up  republican  governments;  but  they 
were  soon  brought  into  subjection.'  The  independent 
character  of  maritime  towns  was  not  peculiar  to  those 
of  the  southern  provinces.  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
III.  negotiated  and  entered  into  alliances  with  the 
towns  of  Flanders,  to  which  neither  their  count  nor  the 
king  of  France  were  parties."  Even  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.  the  duke  of  Burgundy  did  not  hesitate  to 
address  the  citizens  of  Bouen,  in  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  some  ships,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state.*  This  evidently  arose  out  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  private  warfare,  which,  long  after  they  were 
repressed  l^  a  stricter  police  at  home,  continued  with 
lawless  violence  on  the  ocean,  and  gave  a  character  of 
piracy  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  middle  ages. 

Notwithstanding  the  forces  which  in  opposite  direc- 
tions assailed  the  feudal  system  from  the  en-  ««,^^ 
hancement  of  royal  prerogative,  and  the  eleven  ■ervtoTof 
tion  of  the  chartered  towns,  its    resistance  J^^^ 
woidd  have  been  much  longer,   but  for  an  commuted 
intrinsic  decay.    No  political  institution  can  *»^"*****«y 

*  Martemie,  Tbeaanr.  Aneod.  t  L  p.       *  Rymer,  L  iv.  pMilm. . 
1115.  ■  Oaniier.  t  zrlL  p.  3M 

y  V«l]y,  I.  tr.  p.  446.  t  IT.  p.  9T 
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endure  which  do^s  not  rivet  itself  to  the  hearts  of  men 
by  ancient  prejudice  or  acknowledged  interest.  The 
feudal  compact  had  originally  much  of  this  character. 
Its  principle  of  vitality  was  warm  and  active.  In  ful- 
filling the  obligations  of  mutual  assistance  and  fidelity 
by  military  service,  the  energies  of  Mendship  were 
awakened,  and  the  ties  of  moral  sympathy  superadded 
to  those  of  positive  compact.  While  private  wars  were 
at  their  height,  the  connexi<m  of  lord  and  vassal  grew 
close  and  cordial,  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  their 
enmity  towards  others.  It  was  not  the  object  of  a 
baron  to  disgust  and  'impoverish  his  vavassors  by  en- 
hancing the  profits  of  seignioiy ;  for  there  was  no  rent 
of  such  price  as  blood,  nor  any  labour  so  serviceable  as 
that  of  the  sword. 

But  the  nature  of  feudal  obligation  was  £ar  bettei 
adapted  to  the  partial  quarrels  of  neighbouring  lords 
than  to  the  wars  of  kingdoms.  Customs,  founded  upon  the 
poverty  of  the  smaller  gentry,  had  limited  their  martial 
duties  to  a  period  never  exceeding  forty  days,  and 
diminished  according  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  fief. 
They  could  undertake  an  expedition,  but  not  a  cam- 
paign ;  they  could  bum  an  open  town,  but  had  seldom 
leisure  to  besiege  a  fortress.  Hence,  when  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  were  engaged  in  wars  which,  on 
our  side  at  least,  might  be  termed  national,  the  ineffici- 
ency of  the  feudal  militia  became  evident.  It  was  not 
easy  to  employ  the  military  tenants  of  England  upon 
the  £rontiers  of  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
within  the  limits  of  their  term  of  service.  "When,  under 
Heniy  11.  and  Richard  I.,  the  scene  of  war  was  fre- 
quently transferred  to  the  Garonne  or  the  Charente, 
this  was  still  more  impracticable.  The  first  remedy  to 
which  sovereigns  had  recourse  was  to  keep  their  vassals 
in  service  after  the  expiration  of  their  forty  days,  at  a 
stipulated  rate  of  pay.**  But  this  was  frequently  neither 
convenient  to  the  tenant,  anxious  to  return  back  to  his 
household,  nor  to  the  king,  who  could  not  readily 
defray  the  chaises  of  an  army.**    Something  was  to  be 

b  Da  Gange,  et  Carpcntler.  yoc.  HostiSi  qaenoe  of  diMgreement  with  the  iov«- 

'  Then  are  aeveral  iiutaiices  where  reign.    Thne,  at  the  liege  of  Avignoo  la 

innifls  broke  up,  at  the  expiration  of  1226,  Theobald  count  of  Champagne  r»> 

Ihelr  limited  tenn  of  lenrloe,  in  oonee-  tired  with  hie  troops,  that  he  might  am 
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doTised  more  adequate  to  the  exigency,  though  less 
suitable  to  the  feudal  spirit.  By  &e  feudal  law  the 
fief  was,  in  strictness,  forfeited  by  neglect  of  attendance 
upon  the  lord's  expedition.  A  milder  usage  introduced 
a  fine,  which,  however,  was  generally  rather  heavy, 
and  assessed  at  discretion.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
has  been  noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of  .the  present  chap- 
ter, from  the  muster-roll  of  PhUip  the  Bold's  expedition 
against  the  count  de  Foix.  The  fijrst  Norman  Kings  of 
England  made  these  amercements  very  oppressive.  But 
when  a  pecuniary  payment  became  the  regular  course 
of  redeeming  personal  service,  which,  under  the  name 
of  escuage,  may  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  it 
was  essential  to  liberty  that  the  military  tenant  should 
not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.*'  Accordingly,  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  contained  in  the  Magna 
Gharta  of  John  secures  the  assessment  of  escuage  in 
parliament.  This  is  not  renewed  in  the  charter  of 
Henry  III.,  but  the  practice  during  his  reign  was  con- 
formable to  its  spirit. 

The  feudal  military  tenures  had  superseded  that  earlier 
system  of  public  defence  which  called  upon  every  man, 
and  especially  every  landholder,  to  protect  his  country." 


promote  ttie  king's  designs  npoo  I«n-  mention  of  the  Landteekr^  or  insarrec* 

guedoc.     At  that  of  Angers,  in  1230,  tional  militia,  so  slgnslly  called  forth  In 

nearly  the  same   thing  uccarred.— M.  the  preeenfc  age,  will  strike  the  reader. 

Fsris,  p.  308.  The  obligation  of  bearing  anns  in  defeu- 

d  Madox,  Hist  of  Excheqner,  c.  16,  sive  warlkre  was  peculiarly  incumbent 

ooncelves  that  escuage  may  have  been  on  the  freeholder  or  alodialisL    It  mado 

levied  by  Henry  L;  the  earliest  mention  part  of  the  trinoda  neoeaBlta8,in  England, 

of  it,  lu}wever,  in  a  record,  is  under  erroneously  confounded  by  some  writers 

Uenxy  IL  in  1159.— Lyttelton's  Hist  of  with   a  feudal  military  tenure.      But 

Henry  IL  voL  iv.  p.  13.  when  these  latter  tenures  became  nearly 

*  Every   dtlxen,  however    extensive  univenal.the  original  principles  of  public 

may  be  his  privileges,  is  naturally  bound  defence  were  almost  obliterated,  and  1 

to  repel  Invasion.    A  common  rising  of  know  not  how  far  alodial   proprietors, 

the  people  in  aims,  though  not  always  where  they  existed,  were  called  upon  for 

the  most  convenient  mode  of  resistance,  service.    Kings  did  not,  however,  always 

Is  one  to  which  all  governments  have  a  dispense  with  such  aid  as  the  lower  people 

ris^t  to  resort    Yolnmus,  says  Charles  could  supply.    Louis  the  Fat  called  out 

the  Bald,  ut  cqjuacunque  nostrum  hom6,  the  militia  of  towns  and  parishes  under 

In  cqjuscunque  regno  sit  cum  seniors  their  priests,  who  marched  at  their  head, 

suo  in  hostem,  vel  allls  snls  utilltatlbiis  though  they  did  not  actually  command 

pexgat;   nisi  tails  regni  invaslo,  qnam  them  In  battle.    In  the  charters  of  incor* 

Lantweri  dlcunt  (quod  absit),  aodderit  poration  which  towns  received  the  number 

ut  omnis  populus  illiUK  regni  ad  earn  re-  of  troops  required  wss  usually  expressed, 

pellendam  communiter  peigat     Balusii  These  formed  the  infantry  of  the  FVench 

GapltulBrla,tiLpi44.  This  very  aiideni  annies,  perhaps  more  numerous  than 
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The  relatioiis  of  a  vassal  came  in  plaoe  of  those  of  a 

subject  and  a  citizeii.    This  was  the  revoltitioii  of  the 

ninth  centuiy.     In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  another 

innovation  rather  more  gradnaJly  prevailed,  and  marks 

the  third  period  in   the  military  histoty  of 

Onpioyment  Europe.     Mercenary  troops  were  substituted 

tm^k^^'^^^  for  the  feudal  militia.    Uxmoubtedly  there  could 

never  have  been  a  time  when  valour  was  not  to 

be  purchased  with  money ;  nor  could  any  employment 

of  surplus  wealth  be  more  natural  either  to  the  ambitious 

or  the  weak.    But  we  cannot  expect  to  find  numerous 

testimonies  of  fetcts  of  this  description.'  In  public  national 

history  I  am  aware  of  no  instance  of  what  may  be  called 

a  regular  army  more  ancient  than  the  body-guards,  or 

huscarles,  of  Canute  the  Great.     These  select  troops 

amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  on  whom  he  probably 

relied  to  ensure  the  subjection  of  England.     A  code  of 

martial  law  compiled  for  their  regulation  is  extant  in 

substance;  and  they  are  reported  to  have  displayed  a 

military  spirit  of  mutual  union,  of  which  their  master 

stood  in  awe.'    Harold  11.  is  also  said  to  have  had 


formidable  to  «n  enemj.  In  the  war  of  early  aa  lOSO.  It  waa  probablj  nnttanal 
the  same  prince  with  the  empeior  Hemy  at  that  time ;  though  In  Roger  Hoveden, 
V.  all  the  population  of  the  frontier  pro-  Ordericos  Vltalia,  and  other  writers  of 
vinoea  waa  called  out;  for  the  militia  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  occurs  not  Tery 
the  countiea  of  Rheima  and  Ghilons  is  unfhiquently.  We  may  pertiaps  coo- 
said  to  have  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  Jecture  the  abbots,  as  both  the  richest 
men.  Philip  IV.  summoned  one  foot-  and  the  most  defisnoeless,  to  have  been 
soldier  for  every  twenty  heartha  to  take  the  first  who  availed  themselves  of  mer- 
the  field  after  the  battle   of  CourtraJ.  oenaxy  valour. 

(DanieU  Hist  de  la  Milice  Franfaiae;       f  For  these  fhctf,  of  which  I  remember 

Velly.  t  ilL  p.  63.  t  vii.  pw  SSY.)    Com-  no  mention  in  English  history,  I  am  in- 

mlasioDS  of  array,  either  to  call  out  the  debted  to  the  Danish  ooUection  of  I«n- 

whole  population,  or,  aa  waa  more  com-  gebek,ScriptoresRemmDanicarumMedii 

mon,  to  select  the  most  serviceable  by  Mvl  Thou^theLegeaOsstiensisOBnutt 

forced  tanprcssment,  occur  in  English  Magni,  published  by  htan,  t  UL  p.  141, 

reooida  from  the  reign  of  Edward  L  ore  not  in  their  original  statutory  form, 

(Stuart'a  View  of  Society,  p.  400) ;  and  fhey  proceed  fhim  the  pen  of  Sweno,  the 

theoe  are  even  aeveral  writs  directed  to  earliest  Danish  historian,  who  Uved  under 

the  Mshope,  epjotning  them  to  canae  all  Waldemar  L.  less  than  a  oentqry  and  a 

eocleaiastical  persons  to  be  arrayed  and  half  after  Canute.     I  apply  the  word 

armed  on  aoooont  of  an  expected  invasion,  huscarle,  funiliar  in  Anglo-Sai^on  docu- 

^Rymer,  1  vL  pw  736  (4«  E.  UL),  t  vii.  ments,  to  these  military  retainers,  on  the 

p.  162  (1  R.  n.),  and  t  vUL  p.  27tt  (3  authority  of  Langebek.  tn  another  plaoe, 

R  IV.)  t  IL  p.  464.     The  ol^ect  of  Oanute's  in- 

t  The  prefhoe  to  the  eleventh  volume  stitutions  waa  to  produce  an  unifomiity 

of  Reooeil  des  Hlstoriens,  pu  ass,  notices  of  discipline   and   conduct  among  his 

the  wdd  solidarii,  tot  hired  soldiers,  aa  soldiers,  and  thus  to  separate  them  v^an 
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Danifih  soldiers  in  pay.  But  the  most  eminent  example 
of  a  mercenary  army  is  that  by  whose  assistance  William 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England.  Historians  concur  in 
representing  this  force  to  have  conaisted  of  sixty  thousand 
men.  He  afterwards  hired  soldiers  from  various  regions 
to  resist  an  invasion  from  Norway.  William  Eufds  pur- 
sued the  same  course.  Hired  troops  did  not,  however, 
in  general  form  a  considerable  ]>ortion  of  armies  till  the 
wars  of  Henry  11.  and  Philip  Augustas.  Each  of  these 
monarchs  took  into  pay  large  bodies  of  mercenaries, 
chiefly,  as  we  may  ii^er  from  their  appellation  of  Bra- 
ban^ons,  enlisted  from,  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
always  disbanded  on  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and,  unflt 
for  any  habits  but  of  idleness  and  licence,  oppressed  the 
peasantry  and  ravaged  the  country  without  control.  But 
their  soldier-like  principles  of  indiscriminate  obedience, 
still  more  than  their  courage  and  field-discipline,  rendered 
them  dear  to  kings,  who  dreaded  the  free  spirit  of  a  feudal 
army.  It  waa  by  such  a  foreign  force  that  John  saw 
himself  on  the  point  of  abrogating  the  Great  Charter,  and 
reduced  his  barona  to  the  necessity  of  tendering  his 
kingdom  to  a  prince  of  France.*^ 

It  now  became  manifest  that  the  probabilities  of  war 
inclined  to  the  party  who  could  take  the  field  with 
selected  and  experienced  soldiers.  The  command  of 
money  was  the  cpmmand  of  armed  hirelings,  more  sure 
and  steady  in  battle,  as  we  must  confess  with  shame,  than 
the  patriot  citizen.  Though  the  nobility  still  composed 
in  a  great  degree  the  strength  of  an  army,  yet  they  served 
in  a  new  character ;  their  animating  spirit  was  that  of 
chivalry  rather  than  of  feudal  tenui'e ;  their  connexion 
with  a  superior  was  personal  rather  than  territorial 
The  cmsades  had  probably  a  material  tendency  to  effec- 
tuate this  revolution  by  substituting,  what  was  inevitable 
in  those  expeditions,  a  voluntaiy  stipendiaiy  service  for 

ddcidfidly  fhnn  tbe  people.    Thej  were  traditionaiy  cbartcter  of  these  f$a*rds: 

dJettngaiahed  by  their  dren  and  golden  that,  Cannte  having  killed  (me  of  their 

oraamentBL    Their  mflinncTs  towards  each  body  in  a  fit  of  anger,  it  wag  debated 

oOter  were  regulated;  qnarreli  and  aba-  whether  the  Ung  shonld  incur  the  legal 

■ire  wordi  subjected  to  a  penalty.    All  penalty  of  death ;    and  thla  was  only 

dlspntes,  even   respecting  lands,  were  campromised  by  his  kneeling  on  a  cushioi] 

settled  among  themselves  at  their  general  before  the  asMmbly,  and  awaiting  ttneti 

parliament.     ▲  singular  story  is  told,  permissioo  to  rise,    T.  ill.  p.  ISO. 

whioh.  If  fiilse,  may  stiU  Illustrate  the  h  Hatt  Bula. 
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cue  of  absolute  obligatioii.*  It  is  the  opinion  of  Daniel 
that  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  all  feudal  tenants  received 
pay,  even  during  their  prescribed  term  of  service.^  This 
does  not  appear  consonant  to  the  law  of  fie& ;  yet  their 
poverty  may  oflen  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  defray 
the  cost  of  equipment  on  distant  expeditions.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  expense  must  in  all  cases  have  fallen 
upon  the  lord ;  ana  hence  that  perpetually  increasing 
taxation,  the  effects  whereof  we  have  lately  been  inves- 
tigating. 

A  feudal  army,  however,  composed  of  all  tenants  in 
chief  and  their  vassals,  still  presented  a  formidable  array. 
It  is  very  long  before  the  paradox  is  generally  admitted 
that  numbers  do  not  necessarily  contribute  to  the  intrinsic 
ef&ciency  of  armies.  Philip  lY.  assembled  a  great  force 
by  publishing  the  arriere-bcm,  or  feudal  summons,  for  his 
unhappy  expedition  against  the  Flemings.  A  small  and 
more  disciplined  body  of  troops  would  not,  probably, 
have  met  with  the  discomfiture  of  Courtray.  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  frequently  called  upon  those  who  owed 
military  service,  in  their  invasions  of  Scotland.™  But  in 
the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  the  whole,  I  think,  of 
his  army  served  for  pay,  and  was  raised  by  contract  with 
men  of  rank  and  influence,  who  received  wages  for  eveiy 
soldier  according  to  his  station  and  the  arms  he  bore. 
The  rate  of  pay  was  so  remarkably  high,  that,  unless  we 
imagine  a  vast  profit  to  have  been  intended  for  the  con- 
tractors, the  private  lancers  and  even  arohers  must  have 
been  chiefly  taken  from  the  middling  classes,  the  smaller 
gentry,  or  rich  yeomanry  of  England."     This  part  of 

1  Jolnvllle,  in  levenl  ptasages,  intl-  ooounoioementof  thesaocMdlDgage. 
mates  thai  most  of  the  knigfats  senring  in       »  Rymer,  t  flL  p^  173,  189,  199,  et 

St.  Louis's  crusade  receiyed  pay,  either  alibi  septus. 

from  their  superior  lord,  if  be  were  on       '  Many  prooft  of  this  may  be  adduced 

the  expedition,  or  from  some  other,  into  fh>m  Rymer's  Collection.    The  following 

whose  service  they  entered  for  the  time.  Is  firom   Brady's  History   of  Enf^lazKl* 

He  set  out  himself  with  ten  knights,  voL  11.   Appendix   p.   86.    The  wages 

whom  he  afterwards  found  It  difilcnlt  allowed  by  contract  in  1346,  were  for  an 

enough  to  maintain.— OoIIectlou  desM^  earl,  6t.  9d.  per  day;  for  barons  and  baa* 

moires,  L  L  p.  49,  and  t  li.p.  53.  nerets,  A$.\  for  knights,  2«.;  for  squires 

k  Hist  de  la  Mllice  Fran^ise,  p.  84.  ]«.;  for  archers  and  hobelers  (light  oa- 

The  use  of  mercenary  troops  prevailed  valry),  6d.;  for  ardiers  on  foot,  3*1;  for 

much  in  Germany  during  the  thirteenth  Welshmen,  2d.    These  sums,  multiplied 

century.    Schmidt,  t  iv.  p.  89.     In  Italy  by  about  34,  to  bring  them  on  a  level 

it  was  also  very  common;  thou^  its  with  the  present  value  of  money  [181 8) 

general  adoption  is  to  be  referred  to  the  wlU  show  the  pay  to  have  been  eaEtram^ 
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• 

Edward's  militaiy  system  was  probably  a  leading  cause  of 
his  superiority  over  tke  Frenck^  among  whom  the  feudal 
tenantry  were  called  into  tke  field,  and  swelled  their 
unwieldy  armies  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Both  parties, 
however,  in  this  war  employed  mercenary  troops.  Philip 
had  15,000  Italian  crossbbw-men  at  Crecy.  It  had  for 
some  time  before  become  the  trade  of  soldiers  of  fortune 
to  enlist  under  leaders  of  the  same  description  as  them- 
selves in  companies  of  adventure,  passing  from  one  service 
to  another,  unconcerned  as  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  retained.  These  zoilitary  adventurers  played  a 
more  remarkable  part  in  Italy  than  in  France,  though 
not  a  little  troublesome  to  the  latter  country.  The  feudal 
tenures  had  at  least  famished  a  loyal  native  militia, 
whose  duties,  though  much  limited  in  the  extent,  were 
defined  by  usage  and  enforced  by  principle.  They  gave 
place,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  people  and  eventusJly  for 
sovereigns,  to  contracts  with  mutinous  hirelings,  gene- 
rally strangers,  whose  valour  in  the  day  of  battle  inade- 
quately redeemed  their  bad  faith  and  vexatious  rapacity. 
Fiance,  in  her  calamitous  period  under  Charles  YI.  and 
Charles  YII.,  experienced  the  full  effects  of  military 
licentiousness.  At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  robbery 
and  disorder  were  substituted  for  the  more  specious 
plundering  of  war.  Perhaps  few  measures  have  Eptatush- 
ever  been  more  popular,  as  few  certainly  have  mentor  a 
been  more  politic,  than  the  establishment  of  j^^^ 
r^ular  companies  of  troops  by  an  ordinance  of  chariesViL 
Clh^rles  VII.  in  1444.*  These  may  justly  pass  for  the 
earliest  institution  of  a  standing  army  in  Europe,  though 
some  Italian  princes  had  retained  troops  constantly  in 
their  pay,  but  prospectively  to  hostilities,  which  were 
seldom  long  intermitted.  Fifteen  companies  were  com- 
posed each  of  a  hundred  men  at  arms,  or  lancers ;  and. 


blgh.    The  cayaliy,  of  conne,  ftiniUhed  found  In  htctorlaos  abont  the  eatabliBli* 

tfaemielves  with  hones  and  eqaipmenti,  ment  of  these  oompagnies  d'ordonnanoe, 

as  well  as  anns»  which  were  very  expen-  thomgh  the  most  important  event  in  the 

8lv«.     See  too  Chap.  L  p.  TT,  of  this  reign  of  Charles  VII.    The  old  soldien  of 

tolome.  fortone  who  pillaged  the  countxy  either 

®  The  estates  at  Orleans  In  1439  had  entered  into  these  companies  or  were  dis- 

adyised  this  measure,  as  is  redted  in  the  banded,  and  after  their  dispeiuon  wero 

preamble  of  the  ordinance.    Ordonnanoes  readily  made  amenable  to  the  law.    This 

Jes  Rois,  t  ziL  p.  312.  Sismondi  observes  writer  is  exceedingly  fiill  on  the  nl^ecL 
CvoL  ziiL  pu  362)  that  veiy  little  is  to  be 
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in  the  language  of  that  age,  the  whole  body  was  one 
thousand  five  hundred  lances.  But  each  lancer  had  three 
archers,  a  coutiller,  or  soldier  aimed  with  a  knife,  and  a 
page  or  valet  attached  to  him,  all  serving  on  horseback — 
so  thai  the  fifteen  companies  amounted  to  nine  thousand 
cavalry.'  From  these  small  beginnings,  as  they  must 
appear  in  modem  times,  arose  the  regular  army  of  France, 
which  every  succeeding  king  was  solicitous  to  augment. 
The  ban  was  sometimes  convoked,  that  is,  the  possessors 
of  fiefs  were  called  upon  for  military  service  in  subse- 
quent ages;  but  with  more  of  ostentation  than  real 
efficiency. 

The  feudal  compact,  thus  deprived  of  its  original 
i^^cajot  efficacy,  soon  lost  the  respect  and  attachment 
feudal  which  had  attended  it  Homage  and  investitiirB 
prindptefc  became  immeaning  ceremonies;  the  incidents 
of  relief  and  aid  were  felt  as  burthensome  exactions. 
And  indeed  the  lapaciiy  with  which  these  were  levied, 
especially  by  our  Norman  sovereigns  and  their  barons, 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  the  generous 
feelings  of  vassalage.  Thus  galled,  as  it  were,  by  the 
armour  which  he  was  compelled  to  wear,  but  not  to  use, 
the  military  tenant  of  England  looked  no  longer  with 
contempt  upon  the  owner  of  lands  in  socage,  who  held 
his  estate  with  almost  the  immunities  of  an  alodial  pro- 
prietor. But  the  profits  which  the  crown  reaped  m>m 
wardships,  and  perhaps  the  prejudices  of  lawyers,  pre- 
vented the  abolition  of  military  tenures  till  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  11.  In  France  the  fiefs  of  noblemen 
were  very  unjustly  exempted  from  all  territorial  taxation, 
though  tiie  tailles  of  later  times  had,  strictly  speaking, 
only  superseded  the  aids  to  which  they  had  been  always 
liable.  The  distinction,  it  is  well  known,  was  not  anni- 
hilated till  that  event  which  annihilated  all  distinctions, 
the  French  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  feudal  system  estar 
blished  in  England  upon  the  Conquest  broke  in  very  much 
upon  our  ancient  Saxon  liberties — though  it  was  attended 
with  harsher  servitudes  than  in  any  other  country,  par- 
ticularly those  two  intolerable  burthens,  wardship  and 
marriage— yet  it  has  in  general  been  treated  with  more 

P  Daniel.  Hist  de  la  Milioe  FmD9ai•^  p.  366;  YUUnt,  Hist  6»  Franoe.  t.  zv 
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&yoiir  by  'Kng1ift>^  than  Frenck  writers.     The  hardiness 
with  which  the  ancient  barons  resisted  tl^eir  sovereign, 
and  the  noble  struggles  which  they  made  for  ciTil  liberty, 
especially  in  that  Great  Charter,  the  basement  at  least, 
if  not  the  foundation,  of  onr  free  constitution,  have  met 
with  a  kindred  sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  EngllBhmen ; 
while,  from  an  opposite  feeling,  the  French  have  been 
shocked  at  that  aristocratio  independence  which  cramped 
the  prerogatiyes  and  obscured  the  lustre  of  their  crown. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  to  this  feudal  policy  that  France  is 
indebted  for  that  which  is  ever  dearest  to  her  children, 
their  national  splendour  and  power.     That  kingdom 
would  have  been  irretrievably  dismembered  in  the  tenth 
century,  if  the  laws  of  feudal  dependence  had  not  pre- 
served its  integrity.    Empires  of  unwieldy  bulk,  like 
that  of  Charlemagne,  have  several  times  been  dissolved 
by  the  usurpation  of  provincial  governors,  ajs  is  recorded 
both  in  ancient  history  and  in  that  of  the  Mahometan 
dynasties  in  the  East.     What  question  can  there  be  that 
the  powerful  dukes  of  Guienne  or  counts  of  Toulouse 
would  have  thrown  off  all  connexion  with  the  crown  of 
France,  when  usurped  by  one  of  their  equals,  if  the  slight 
dependence  of  vasisalage  had  not  been  substituted  for 
legitimate  subjection  to  a  sovereign  ? 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  society,  under  the  grand- 
children of  Charlemagne,  which  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind,  if  we  would  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  feudid 
system  upon  the  wel&re  of  mankind.  The  institutions 
of  the  eleventh  century  must  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  ninth,  not  with  the  advanced  civilization  of  modem 
times.  If  the  view  that  I  have  taken  of  those  dark  ages 
is  correct,  the  state  of  anarchy  which  we  usually  term 
feudal  was  the  natural  result  of  a  vast  cmd  barbarous 
empire  feebly  administered,  and  the  cause  rather  than 
effect  of  the  general  establishment  of  feudal  tenures. 
These,  by  preserving  the  mutual  relations  of  the  whole, 
kept  alive  the  feeling  of  a  common  country  and  common 
duties,  and  settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free 
constitution  of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France, 
and  the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  polity  may  be  estimated  by 
its  effect  upon  national  greatness  and  security,  upon  oivH 
liberty  and  private  rights,  upon  the  tranquillity  and 
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order  of  society,  upon  the  increase  and  difPosion  of 
Q^^^^  wealth,  or  upon  the  general  tone  of  mond 
eatimAte  sentiment  and  energy.  The  feudal  constitb- 
ad^taget  '^'^^  '^^^  Certainly,  as  has  been  observed  already, 
•Dd  evils  little  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  mighty  king- 
ftom^  dom,  fieur  less  for  schemes  of  conquest.  But 
foQ^  as  it  prevailed  alike  in  several  adjacent  coun- 
^  tries,  none  had  anything  to  fear  from  the  mili^ 

tary  superiority  of  its  neighbours.  It  was  this  inefficiency 
of  the  feudal  militia,  perhaps,  that  saved  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages  from  the  danger  of  universal  monarchy. 
In  times  when  princes  had  little  notion  of  confederacies  for 
mutual  protection,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have 
been  the  successes  of  an  Otho  the  Great,  a  Frederio 
Barbarossa,  or  a  Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have 
wielded  the  whole  force  of  their  subjects  whenever  their 
ambition  required.  If  an  empire  equally  extensive  with 
that  of  Charlemagne,  and  supported  by  military  des- 
potism, had  been  formed  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuriea.  the  seecb  of  commerce  and  Uberly.  ™rt  tJien 
begmning  to  shoot,  would  have  perished,  and  Europe, 
reduced  to  a  barbarous  servitude,  might  have  fallen  before 
the  free  barbarians  of  Tartaxy. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  civil 
freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  feudal 
law  it  is  owing  that  the  very  names  of  right  and  privilege 
were  not  swept  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the  desolatmg  hand 
of  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on  every  f&vourable 
moment,  was  brealong  through  all  barriers,  would  have 
rioted  without  control,  if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and 
disunited,  the  nobility  had  not  been  brave  and  free.  So 
far  as  the  sphere  of  feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  the  notions  of  private  right.  Every 
one  I  think  will  acknowledge  this  who  considers  the 
limitations  of  the  services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously 
marked  in  those  law-books  which  are  the  records  of 
customs,  the  reciprocity  of  obligation  between  the  lord 
and  his  tenant,  the  consent  required  in  every  measure  of 
a  legislative  or  a  general  nature,  the  security,  above  all, 
which  every  vassal  found  in  the  administration  of  justice 
by  his  peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense  say)  in  the 
tnal  by  combat.     The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  wez^ 
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degraded  by  Bervitude ;  but  tbifl  had  no  connezioii  with 
the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were  not  pro- 
moted by  this  system.  Though  private  wars  did  not 
originate  in  the  feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so  convenient  an  institu- 
tion, which  indeed  owed  its  universal  establishment  to 
no  other  cause.  And  as  predominant  habits  of  war&re 
are  totally  irreconcileable  with  those  of  industry,  not 
merely  by  the  immediate  works  of  destruction  which 
render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but  through  that  contempt 
of  peaceful  occupations  which  they  produce,  the  feudal 
system  must  have  been  intrinsically  adverse  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  and  the  improvement  of  iiiose  arts 
which  mitigate  the  evils  or  abridge  the  labours  of 
mankind. 

But  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline  the  feudal  institu- 
tions were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk, 
for  several  centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Boman 
empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter  depravity,  where,  if  any 
vices  could  be  selected  as  more  eminently  characteristic 
than  others,  they  were  fEdsehood,  treachery,  and  ingrati- 
tude. In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  cor- 
ruption, the  feudal  spirit  exerted  itsameliorating  influence. 
Violation  of  faith  stood  first  in  the  catalc^e  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure,  most 
severely  and  promptly  avenged,  most  branded  by  general 
infamy.  The  feudal  law-books  breathe  throughout  a  spirit 
of  honourable  obligation.  The  feudal  course  of  jurisdic- 
tion promoted,  what  trial  by  peers  is  pecxdiarly  calculated 
to  promote,  a  keener  feeling  and  readier  perception  of 
moral  as  well  as  of  legal  distinctions.  And  as  the  judg- 
ment and  S3rmpathy  of  mankind  are  seldom  mistaken,  in 
these  great  points  of  veracity  and  justice,  except  through 
the  temporary  success  of  crimes,  or  the  want  of  a  definite 
standard  of  right,  they  gradually  recovered  themselves 
when  law  precluded  the  one  and  supplied  the  other.  In 
the*  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal  there  was  ample 
scope  for  every  magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy. 
The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circumstances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in 
buch  sentiments.    No  o^^'Oaions  could  be  more  favourablo 
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dian  the  protection  of  a  fjEiiihfiil  supporter,  or  the  defence 
of  a  beneficent  suzerain,  against  such  powerful  aggreB- 
sion  as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in  his  ruin. 
From  these  feelings  engendered  by  the  feudal  relation 
has  sprang  up  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  rever- 
ence  and  attachment  towards  a  sovereign  which  we 
denominate  loyalty;  alike  distinguishable  horn,  the  stupid 
devotion  of  Eastern  slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  respect 
with  which  free  citizens  regard  their  chief  magistrate. 
Men  who  had  been  used  io  swear  feal^,  to  profess 
subjection,  to  follow,  at  home  and  in  the  neld,  a  feudal 
superior  and  his  family,  easily  transferred  the  same 
allegiance  to  the  monarch.  It  was  a  very  powerful 
feeling  which  could  make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with 
slights  and  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  sovereign  ; 
or  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  disinterested  exertion 
for  one  whom  they  never  saw,  and  in  whose  character 
there  was  nothing  to  esteem.  In  ages  when  the  rights 
of  the  community  were  imfelt  this  sentiment  was  one 
great  preservative  of  society;  and,  though  collateral 
or  even  subservient  to  more  enlarged  principles,  it  is 
still  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  and  permanence 
of  every  monarchy.  In  a  moral  view  loyalty  has 
scarcely  perhaps  less  tendency  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
heart  than  patriotism  itself;  and  holds  a  middle  place  in 
the  scale  of  human  motives,  as  they  ascend  from  the 
grosser  inducements  of  self-interest  to  the  furtherance 
of  general  happiness  and  conformity  to  the  purposoB  of 
Infinite  Wisdom. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II. 


Note  I.    Page  146. 

It  is  almost  of  course  with  the  investigators  of  Teu- 
tonic antiquities  to  rely  with  absolute  confidence  on  the 
authority  of  Tacitus,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Moribus  Ger- 
manorum.'  And  it  is  indeed  a  noble  piece  of  eloquence 
— a  picture  of  manners  so  boldly  drawn,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  so  probable  in  all  its  leading  cha- 
racteristics, that  we  never  hesitate,  in  reading,  to 
believe.  It  is  only  when  we  have  closed  the  book  tliat 
a  question  may  occur  to  our  minds,  whether  the  Homan 
writer,  who  had  never  crossed  the  Ehine,  was  altogether 
a  sufficient  witness  for  the  internal  history,  the  social 
institutions,  of  a  people  so  remote  and  so  dissimilar. 
But  though  the  sources  of  his  information  do  not  appear, 
it  is  manifest  that  they  were  copious.  His  geographical 
details  are  minute,  distinct,  and  generally  accui-ate. 
Perhaps  in  no  instance  have  his  representations  of 
ancient  Germany  been  falsified  by  direct  testimony,  if 
in  a  few  circumstances  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect 
their  exact  faithfulness. 

In  the  very  slight  mention  of  German  institutions 
which  I  have  made  in  the  text  there  can  be  nothing  to 
excite  doubt.  They  are  what  Tacitus  might  easily  leaiTi, 
and  what,  in  fact,  we  find  confirmed  by  other  writers. 
But  when  he  comes  to  a  more  exact  description  of  tho 
social  constitution,  and  of  the  different  orders  of  men,  it 
may  not  be  unreasonable  to  receive  his  testimony  with 
a  less  unhesitating  assent  than  has  commonly  been  ac- 
corded to  it.  A  sentence,  a  word  of  Tacitus  has  pa»s8ed 
for  conclusive;  and  no  theory  which  they  contradict 
would  be  admitted.  A  modem  writer,  however,  has 
justly  pointed  out  that  his  informers  might  easily  bo 
deceived  about  the  social  institutioxu  of  the  tribes  be- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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yond  the  Bhine ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  on  Tacitus  him- 
self, but  on  these  unknown  authorities,  that  we  relj  for 
the  fidelit}'  of  his  representations.  We  may  readily  con- 
ceive, by  our  own  experience,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  clear  and  exact  knowledge  of  laws,  customs,  and  man- 
ners'for  which  we  have  no  corresponding  analogies. 
*'  Let  us,"  says  Lnden  to  his  countrymen,  "  ask  an  en- 
lightened Englishman  who  speaks  German  concerning 
the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  and  it  will  be 
surprising  how  little  we  shall  understand  from  him. 
Ask  him  to  explain  what  is  a  freeman,  a  freeholder,  a 
copyholder,  or  a  yeoman,  and  we  shall  find  how  hard  it 
is  tx)  make  national  institutions  and  relations  intelligible 
to  a  foreigner."  (Luden,  Geschichte  des  Deutschen 
Volkes,  vol.  i.  p.  702.) 

This  is  of  course  not  designed  to  undervalue  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  Tacitus,  to  which  almost  exclusively  we 
are  indebted  for  any  acquaintance  with  the  progenitors 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Franks,  but  to  point  out  a 
general  principle,  which  may  be  fStx  better  applied  to 
inferior  writers,  that  they  give  a  colour  of  their  own 
country  to  their  descriptions  of  foreign  manners,  and 
especially  by  the  adoption  of  names  only  analogically 
appropriate.  Thus  the  words  servus^  lihertiniis,  ingenuus^ 
nobilis,  are  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  in  a  Eoman 
sense  when  Tacitus  employs  them  in  his  treatise  on  Ger- 
many. Servus  is  in  Latin  a  slave  ;  but  the  German  de- 
scribed by  him  under  that  name  is  the  lidus,  subject  to 
a  lord,  and  liable  to  payments,  but  not  without  limit,  as 
he  himself  explains.  **  Frumenti  niodmrf  dominus,  aut 
pecoris,  aut  vestis,  ut  colono,  imperat;  et  servus  hac- 
tenus  paret."  Here  cdonus,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was 
as  much  a  wrong  word  in  one  direction  as  servus  was  in 
another.  For  we  believe  that  the  cobnus  of  early  Homo 
was  a  tenant,  or  farmer,  yielding  rent,  but  absolutely  a 
free  man ;  ■  though  in  the  third  century,  after  barbarians 
had  been  settled  on  lands  in  the  empire,  we  find  it 
applied  to  a  seminaervile  condition.  It  is  more  worthy 
to  be  observed  that  his  accoimt  of  the  kingly  office 
among  the  Germans  is  not  quite  consistent.  Sometimes 
it  appears  as  if  peculiar  to  certain  tribes,  "  iis  gentibuft 
quce  regnantur  **  (c.  25) ;  and  here  he  seems  to  speak  of 

*  vide  FKxloUtl  Lexioon. 
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the  power  as  very  great,  opposing  it  to  liberty;  wliile 
at  other  times  we  are  led  to  suppose  an  aristocratic 
senate  and  an  ultimate  right  of  decision  in  the  people 
at  large,  with  a  very  limited  sovereign  at  the  head  (c. 
7,  11,  (fee).  This  triple  constitution  has  been  taken  by 
Montesquieu  for  the  foundation  of  our  own  in  the  well- 
known  words — "  Ce  beau  systeme  a  ete  trouve  dans  iea 
bois." 

Note  II.    Page  147. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  these  partitions  made  by  the 
barbarous  nations  on  their  settlement  in  the  empire  ; 
and,  what  would  be  etill  more  remarkable  if  historians 
were  not  so  defective  in  that  age,  we  find  no  mention  of 
such  partitions  in  any  records,  excepting  their  own  laws 
and  a  few  documents  of  the  same  class.  Montesquieu 
says,  "  Ces  deux  tiers  n'etaient  pas  que  dans  certains 
quartiers  qu'on  leur  assigna  "  (1.  30,  c.  8).  Troja  seems 
to  hold  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Burgundians  in  Gaul,  but  admits  a  general  division  in 
471  :  Storia  d'ltalia  nel  medio  evo  (iii.  1293).  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  get  over  the  proof  of  such  a  parti- 
tion, or  at  least  one  founded  on  a  general  law,  arising 
from  the  fifty-fourth  section  of  the  Burgundian  code : 
**  Eodem  tempore  quo  populus  noster  mancipiorum  ter- 
tiam,  et  duas  terrarum  partes  accepit."  This  code  was 
promulgated  by  Gundobald  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
It  contains  several  provisions  protecting  the  Eoman  in 
the  possession  of  his  third  against  any  encroachment  of 
the  hospes,  a  word  applied  indifferently  to  both  parties, 
as,  in  common  Latin,  to  host  and  gnest. 

The  word  sortes,  which  ooonrs  both  with  the  Burgun- 
dians and  Visigoths,  has  often  been  referred  to  the 
general  partition,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  lands  had 
been  distributed  by  lot.  This  perhaps  has  no  evidence 
except  the  erroneous  inference  from  the  word  sorsj  but 
it  is  not  wholly  improbable.  Savigny,  indeed,  observes 
that  both  the  barbarian  and  the  Roman  estates  were 
called  sortes^  referring  to  Leges  Visigothorum,  lib.  x. 
tit.  2,  1.  1,  where  we  find,  in  some  editions,  **  sortes 
Gothicse  vel  Eomanae  ;  "  but  all  the  manuscripts,  accord- 
ing to  Bouquet,  read  **  sortes  Gothicae  et  tertia  Eomau- 

t2 
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orum,"  which,  of  course,  gives  a  contrary  sense.  TRec. 
des  Hist.  iv.  430.)  ^  It  seems,  from  some  texts  ot  the 
Burgundian  law,  that  the  whole  territory  was  not  par- 
titioned at  once ;  because,  in  a  supplement  to  the  code 
not  much  before  520,  provision  is  made  for  new  settlers, 
who  were  to  receive  only  a  moiety.  "  De  Eomanis  hoc 
ordinavimus,  ut  non  amplius  a  Burgundionibus  qui  infra 
veuerunt,  requiratur,  quam,  ut  prsesens  necessitas  fuerit, 
medietas  terr».  Alia  vero  medietas  cum  integritate 
mancipiorum  a  Bomanis  teneatur;  nee  exinde  uUam 
violentiam  patiantur."  (Leges  Burgundionum,  Addita- 
mentum  Secundum,  c.  11.)  In  this,  as  in  the  whole 
Burgundian  law,  we  perceive  a  tenderness  for  the 
Homan  inhabitant,  and  a  continual  desire  to  place  him, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  new 
neighbour.  The  reajson  assigned  for  the  partition  is 
necessity;  the  Burgundian  must  live.  It  is  true  that 
to  assign  him  two-thirds  of  the  land  strikes  us  as  an 
enonnous  spoliation.  Montesquieu  supposes  that  the 
barbarian  took  open  and  pasture  lands,  leaving  the  tilth 
to  the  ancient  possessor,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the 
smaller  proportion  of  slaves  which  he  required  (1.  30,  c. 
0).  Sismondi  has  made  a  similar  suggestion.  It  is 
dwelt  upon  by  Troja,  that  the  Lombards,  taking  a  third 
of  the  produce  instead  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  them- 
selves, reduced  all  the  original  possessors  to  the  rank  of 
tributaries.  In  none  of  the  barbarous  kingdoms  was  the 
Homan  of  so  low  a  status  as  in  theirs.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  exercised  by  none 
more  unsparingly  than  by  the  Romans  themselves  in 
Italy,  confiscated  the  whole  soil ;  that,  if  the  Visigoths 
and  Burgundians  spared  one-third,  if  the  Franks  left 
some  Roman  possessors,  this  was  an  indulgent  relaxation 
of  their  right.  And  this  would  be  an  excuse  if  wo 
coidd  for  a  moment  look  upon  the  barbarians  as  having 

b  Prooopfiis  Myv,  of  the  dMdon  made  airaywyiic  virorAif  iK«Xnnrw  cti«t.— Dc 

by  Gexuerlc  In  Italy,  Aifiveus  Todf  oAAow  Bello  VandaL  1.  L,  c  8.     This  paamge 

«^£X«T«  iiiv  root  aypovs.  oi  vAcitrroi  re  gives  DO  confirmation  to  the  tiypotheads 

qff-oy  KM  apMTOi,  is  6k  rh  rSgy  BopH^mv  of  a  partition  by  lot,  bat  the  oontmiy; 

St^ifuy  iOvos  •  KoX  an^  avrov  K^qpot  Bai^  and  though  we  cannot  reason  absolutely 

SiAMv  ot  aypaH  o&roi  at  toM  KoXovvnu  tov  from  the  analogy  of  Africa  to  Graul,  it 

Xpiivov ffatra/Mvxwpta^iVivavra  is  natural  to  interpret  KX^ptu  BavSiXMV 

io-aroiCY«ira»atxalToctJl\AoitB<u>6£\oit  and  sortes  SaUcs  In  the  same  BQamiff. 
Fi^QHXoc  vapaSsSaMCct,  ovScfiuit    ^topov 
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a  just  canse  of  war.     The  contrary,  howcTer,  is  manifest 
in  almost  every  case. 

M.  Fanriel  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Franks  made, 
like  the  other  barbarians,  a  partition,  more  or  less 
regular,  of  the  Eoman  lands  in  northern  France.  (Hist, 
de  la  Gaule  Meridionale,  ii.  34.)  Guizot  takes  a  some- 
what different  view,  and  conceives  that  each  chief  took 
what  best  suited  him,  and  lived  there  with  his  followers 
about  him.  (Ci\'ilis.  en  France,  Le<^on  32.)  But  if  the 
Franks  adopted  so  aristocratic  a  division  as  to  throw  the 
lands  which  they  occupied  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
proprietors,  they  must  have  gone  on  very  different 
principles  from  the  other  nations,  among  whom  ^e 
should  infer,  from  their  laws,  a  much  greater  equality  to 
have  been  preserved.  It  seems,  however,  most  probable 
on  the  whole,  considering  the  silence  of  historians  and 
laws,  that  the  Franks  made  no  such  systematic  distribu- 
tion of  lands  as  the  earlier  barbarians.  They  were, 
perhaps,  less  numerous,  and,  being  at  first  less  civilised, 
would  feel  more  reluctance  at  submitting  to  any  fixed 
principle  of  appropriation.  ITiat  they  dispossessed  many 
of  the  Roman  owners  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire 
cannot  well  be  doubted.  For,  though  Eaynouard,  who 
treads  in  the  steps  of  Dubos,  denies  that  they  took  any 
but  fiscal  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  imperial 
domains  (Hist,  du  Droit  Municipal,  i.  256),  Franks 
were  surely  as  little  disposed,  and  as  little  able,  to  live 
without  lands  as  Burgundians,  and  they  were  a  rougher 

Eeople."  Yet  both  with  respect  to  them  and  the  other 
arbarians  we  may  observe  that  the  spoliation  was  not 
altogether  so  ruinous  as  would  naturally  be  presumed. 
In  consequence  of  the  long  decline  and  depopulation  of 
the  empire,  the  fruit  of  fiscal  oppression,  of  frequent 
invasion,  and  civil  wars,  we  may  add  also  of  pestilences 
and  unfavourable  seasons,  much  land  had  gone  out  of 
cultivation  in  Gaul ;  and  though  the  proportion  taken 
by  the  Goths   and  Burgundians  was   enormous,    they 

^  M.L^TieTon  supposes  that  the  Franks,  acqaisittons  would  be  at  the  expense  of 

wbo  served  the  empire  in  Gaul  under  the  the  nationa  which  they  conquered.  (Instit. 

fr«cie«!««or«  of  Clovis,  had  received  lands  Mcrov.  i.  237,  268.)     But  the  private 

jike  the  Bun^ndlans  and  Visigoths:  so  ei^tates  of  the  Franks  seem  to  have  boor 

(bat  they  were  already  in  a  great  measure  principally  in  the  north  of  France 
provided  fur,  and  that  their  subsequent 
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probably  occupied,  in  great  meaaure,  what  the  Homan 
propnetor  had  not  the  means  of  tilling. 

This  subject,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  clear  of  em- 
barrassment, especially  as  regards  the  Visigothio  and 
Burgundian  partitions.  We  are  driven  to  suppose  a 
dispersion  of  these  conquering  nations  among  their 
subjects,  each  man  living  separately  on  his  sors,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  all  invaders;  we  are,  apparently,  to 
presume  an  equality  of  numbers  between  the  Eoman 
possessors  and  the  barbarians,  so  that  each  should  have 
his  own  kospes.  The  latter  hypothesis  may,  perhaps,  be 
dispensed  with,  or  considerably  modified ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  to  get  rid  of  the  former. 


Note  III.    Page  149. 

The  Salic  law  exists  in  two  texts ;  one  purely  Latin, 
of  which  there  are  fifteen  manuscripts ;  the  other  mingled 
with  German  words,  of  which  there  are  three.     Most 
have  considered  the  latter  to  be  the  original ;  the  manu- 
scripts containing  it  are  entitled  Lex  iSdica  antiquisstma^ 
or  vetustior ;  the  others  generally  run,  Lex  Salica  recentior, 
or  emendata.     This  seems  to  create  a  presumption.     But 
M.  Wraida,  who  published  a  history  of  the  balio  law  in 
1808,  inclines  to  think  the  pure  Latin  older  than  the 
other.     M.  Guizot  adopts  the  same  opinion  (Civilisation 
en  France,  Le<?on  9).     M.  Wraida  refers   its  original 
enactment  to  the  period  when  the  Franks  were  still  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hhine ;  that  is,  long  before  the  reign 
of  Clovis.     And  this  seems  an  evident  inference  from 
what  is  said  in  the  prologue  to  the  law,  written  long 
afterwards.     But  of  course  it  cannot  apply  to  those  pas- 
sages which  allude  to  the  Eomans  as  subjects,  or  to 
Christianity.    M.  Guizot  is  of  opinion  that  it  bears  marks 
of  an  age  when  the  Franks  had  long  been  mingled  with 
the  Eoman  population.     This  is  consistent  with  its  hav- 
ing been  revised  by  the  sons  of  Clovis,  Childebert  and 
Clotaire,  as  is  asserted  in  the  prologue.    One  manuscript 
has  the  words — "  Hoc   decretum  est  apud  regem  et 
principes  ejus,  et  apud  cunctum  populum  Christianmn 
qui  infra  regnum  Merwingorum  consistiint."     Neither 
Wraida  nor  Guizot  think  it  older  in  its  present  text  than 
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the  se'venth  century ;  and  aa  Dagobert  I.  appears  in  the 
prologue  as  one  reviser,  we  may  suppose  >iiTYi  to  be 
the  king  mentioned  in  the  words  just  quoted.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  two  later  writers,  M.  Pertz,  in 
'Monumenta  Germanise  Historica,'  and  M.  Fardessus, 
in  *  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,'  vol.  xv.  (Nouvelle 
Serie),  have  entered  anew  on  tiiis  discussion,  and  do  not 
agree  with  M.  Wraida,  nor  wholly  with  each  other. 
M.  Lehuerou  is  clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  all  its  sub- 
stance, the  Salic  code  is  to  be  referred  to  Germany  for 
its  birthplace,  and  to  the  period  of  heathenism  for  its 
date.     ^Institutions  Merovingiennes,  p.  83.) 

The  Kipuarian  Franks  Guizot,  with  some  apparent 
reason,  takes  for  the  progenitors  of  the  Austrasians ;  the 
Salian,  of  the  Neustrians.  The  former  were  settled  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  as  Lcsti^  or  defenders  of  the 
frontier,  imder  the  empire.  These  tribes  were  united 
under  one  government  through  the  assassination  of 
Sigebert  at  Cologne,  in  the  last  years  of  Clovis,  who 
assumed  his  crown.  Such  a  theory  might  tend  to  ex- 
plain the  subsequent  rivalry  of  these  great  portions  of 
the  Frank  monarchy,  though  it  is  hardly  required  for 
that  purpose.  The  Kipuarian  code  of  law  is  referred  by 
Guizot  to  the  reign  of  Dagobert ;  Ecceml,  however,  had 
conceived  it  to  have  been  compiled  under  Thierry,  the 
eldest  son  of  Clovis.  (Rec.  des  Hist.  vol.  iv.)  It  may 
still  have  been  revised  by  Dagobert.  **\\e  find  in 
this,"  says  M.  Guizot,  **more  of  the  Roma;a  law,  more 
of  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  its  provisions  are 
more  precise,  more  extensive,  less  barbarous ;  it  indi- 
cates a  further  step  in  the  transition  from  the  German 
to  the  Roman  form  of  social  life."  (Civil,  en  France, 
Le^on  10.) 

The  £urgundian  law,  though  earlier  than  either  of 
these  in  their  recensions,  displays  a  far  more  advanced 
state  of  manners.  The  Burgundian  and  Roman  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing ;  more  is  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law ;  the  royal  power  is  more  developed.  This 
code  remained  in  force  after  Charlemagne ;  but  Hincmar 
says  that  few  continued  to  live  by  it.  In  the  Visigothio 
laws  enacted  in  Spain,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman,  in 
642,  all  the  barbarous  elements  have  disappeared  ;  it  is 
the  work  of  the  clergy,"  half  ecclesiastical,  half  imperial. 
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It  lias  been  remarked  by  acute  writers,  Guizot  aaJ 
Troja,  that  the  Salic  law  does  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  code,  being  silent  on  some  of  the  most  important 
regulations  of  civil  society.  The  former  adds  that  we 
often  read  of  matters  decided  **  secundum  legem  Sali- 
cam,"  concerning  which  we  can  find  nothing  in  that 
law.  He  presumes,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  a  part  of 
their  jurisprudence.  Trbja  (Storia  d' Italia  nel  medio 
evo,  V.  8),  quoting  Buat  for  tlie  same  opinion,  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  Franks  made  use  of  the  Boman  law 
where  their  own  was  defective.  It  may  perhaps  be  not 
less  probable  than  either  hypothesis  that  the  judges 
gradually  introduced  principles  of  decision  which,  as 
in  our  common  law,  acquired  the  force  of  legislative 
enactment.  The  rules  of  the  Salic  code  principally 
relate  to  the  punishment  or  compensation  of  crimes ; 
and  the  same  will  be  found  in  our  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
laws.  The  object  of  such  written  laws,  with  a  free  and 
barbarous  people,  was  not  to  record  their  usages,  or  to 
lay  down  rules  which  natural  equity  would  suggest  as 
the  occasion  might  arise,  but  to  prevent  the  arbitrary 
infliction  of  penalties.  Chapter  Ixii.,  *  On  Successions/ 
may  have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  novel  pro- 
vision about  Salic  lands,  which  could  not  have  formed  a 
part  of  old  Teutonic  customs. 


Note  IV.    Pages  149,  151. 

The  position  of  the  former  inhabitants,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  the  Burgundians,  the  Visigotlis,  and 
the  Franks,  both  relatively  to  the  new  monarchies 
and  to  the  barbarian  settlers  themselves,  is  a  question  of 
high  importance.  It  has,  of  course,  engaged  the  philo- 
sophical school  of  the  present  day,  and  has  led  to  much 
diversity  of  hypotheses.  The  extreme  poles  are  occu- 
pied, one  by  M.  Haynouard  in  his  *  Hist,  du  Droit 
Municipal,'  and  by  a  somewhat  earlier  writer,  Sir  Francii* 
Palgrave,  who,  following  the  steps  of  Dubos,  bring  the 
tAvo  nations,  conquerors  and  conquered,  almost  to  an 
equality,  as  the  common  subjects  of  a  sovereign  who 
had  assumed  the  pren^tives  of  a  Eoman  empeix)r; 
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and,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  Signor  Troja,*'  and  by 
M.  Thierry,  who  finds  no  closer  analogy  for  their  rela- 
tive conditions  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  in 
the  days  that  have  lately  gone  by.  **  It  is  no  more  a 
proof,''  he  contends,  **  that  the  Eoman  natives  were 
treated  as  free,  because  a  few  might  gain  the  favour  of 
a  despotic  court,  than  that  the  Christian  and  Jew  stand 
on  an  even  footing  with  the  Mussulman,  because  an 
Eastern  sultan  may  find  his  advantage  in  employing 
some  of  either  religion,"  (Lettres  sur  THist.  de  France, 
Lett,  vii.)  This  is  not  quite  consistent  with  his  lan- 
guage in  a  later  work :  "  Sous  le  regno  de  la  premiere 
race  se  montrent  deux  conditions  de  liberty :  la  liberte 
par  excellence,  qui  est  la  condition  du  Franc ;  et  la 
Iibert<$  du  second  ordre,  le  droit  de  cite  romaine." 
(Recits  des  Temps  Merovingiens,  i.  242. — Bruxelles, 
1840.) 

It  is,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  ajs  the  French 
writers  have  generally '  held,  impossible  to  maintain 
either  of  these  theories.  The  Boman  **  con  viva  regis  " 
(by  which  we  may  perhaps  better  tmderstand  one  who 
had  been  actually  admitted  to  the  royal  table,  thus  bear- 
ing an  analogy  to  the  Frank  Antrustion,  than  what  I 
have  said  in  the  text,  one  of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of 
such  an  honour)*  was  estimated  in  his  weregild  at  half 
the  price  of  the  barbarian  Antrustion,  the  highest  known 
class  at  the  Merovingian  court,  and  above  the  com- 
mon alodial  proprietor.  But  between  two  such  land- 
holders the  same  proportion  subsisted ;  the  Frank  was 
valued  twice  as  high  as  the  Boman;  but  the  Boman 
proprietor  was  set  more  than  as  much  above  the  tribu- 
tary, or  semi-servile  husbandman,  whose  nation  is  not 
distinguished  by  the  letter  of  the  Salic  code.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  this  notorious  distinction,  subordination 
without  servitude;  exactly  what  the  circumstances  of 
the  conquest,  and  the  general  relation  of  the  barbarians 

d  La  Stoiia  di  Fnuida  loito  1  tk  deUa  though  much  by  FYuik  UngB.    The  con- 

prfma  razxa  pub  dlisl  non  oonslstere  che  querore  may  have  been  natlunally  iiuo- 

oegU  eaomp)  delleoppreMlonl  de'  Fruichl  lent;  but  this  1b  not  recorded. 

Bopra  1  cittadlni  Romanl,  e  della  genenwa  *  I  do  not  give  this  as  very  highly 

protexionede'yesooTlo Roman! oFranchL  probable:  eonn'to  regit  seems  an  odd 

fStoria  d'ltalia,  yoL  1.  part  v.  p.  431.)  phrase;  but  it  may  have  inchidod  all  th« 

This  Is  not  borne  out  by  history.    W*»  lenatorial  families,  who  evidently  inndt 

no  oppression  of  Romans  by  Franks,  a  noble  claas  among  the  Romuuk 
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to  the  empire,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  and  what  onr 
hiatorical  records  unequivocally  connrm.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  people,  which  Thierry  infers  £rom  the  history 
of  Gregory  of  Tours,  under  Gontran  and  Chilperic,  was 
on  the  }>art  of  violent  and  arbitrary  princes,  not  of  the 
Frank  nation ;  nor  did  the  latter  by  any  means  escape 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  civil  wars  of  the  early  Merovingian 
kings  were  most  disastrous,  especially  in  Aquitaine,  and 
of  course  the  native  inhabitants  suffered  most ;  yet  this 
is  very  distinguishable  from  a  permanent  condition  of 
servitude. 

"  The  Eomans,"  Sir  F,  Palgrave  has  said,  "  retained 
their  own  laws.  Their  municipal  administration  was 
not  abrogated  or  subverted;  and  wherever  a  Eoman 
population  subsisted,  the  barbarian  king  was  entitled  to 
command  them  with  the  prerogatives  that  had  belonged 
to  the  Roman  emperors."  (Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  362.)  In  this  I  demur 
only  to  the  word  eniitled,  which  seems  designed  to  imply 
something  more  than  the  right  of  the  sword.  But  this 
is  the  right,  and  I  can  discern  no  real  evidence  of  any 
other,  which  Clovis,  and  Clotaire,  and  Chilperic  exer- 
cised ;  very  like,  of  course,  to  the  prerogative^  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  since  one  despotism  must  be  akin  to 
another ;  and  a  provincial  of  Gaul,  whose  ancestors  had 
for  centuries  obeyed  an  unlimited  monarch,  could  not 
claim  any  better  privileges  by  becoming  the  subject  of 
a  conqueror.  It  is  universally  agreed,  at  least  I  appre- 
hend so,  that  the  Roman,  as  a  more  possessor,  and 
independently  of  any  personal  dignity  with  which  he 
might  have  been  honoured,  did  not  attend  the  national 
assemblies  in  the  Field  of  March  ;  nor  had  he  any  busi- 
ness at  the  placUum  or  mallus  of  the  count  among  the 
Rachimburgii,  or  fi-eeholders,  who  there  determined 
causes  according  to  their  own  jurisprudence,  and  trans- 
acted other  business  relating  to  their  own  nation.  The 
kings  were  always  styled  merely  "  Reges  Francorum  :'*' 


t  One  instance  of  ad  apparent  ezccp-  **  Rojc  Fnnooniin  et  pcpuli  Romani  pnt»> 

lion,  for  leading  me  to  which  I  am  in-  eqn  **    The  authenticity  of  this  charter 

debted  to  Mr.  Spence  (Laws  of  Europe,  deserrcs  to  be  considered.  Bat,aapporiiig 

p.  340),  has  met  my  eyes.    Dagobert  I.  it  to  be  genuine,  it  does  not  go  a  great 

alls  himself,  in  an  Instrument  found  in  w4y  towards  the  imperial  style. 
Vita  Beati  Martini,  apud  Duchesne,  i.  65ft. 
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whenever,  in  Gregory  of  Tours'  histcry,  the  popula? 
will  is  expressed,  it  is  by  the  Franks ;  no  other  nation 
separately,  nor  the  Franks  as  blended  with  any  other 
nation,  appear  in  his  pages  to  have  acted  for  themselves. 

It  must  be  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  word  Boman  is  uniformly  applied,  especially  in 
the  barbarian  laws,  to  the  Gaulish  subjects  of  tibe  empire, 
whose  allegiance  had  been  transferred,  more  or  less 
reluctantly,  but  always  through  conquest,  to  the  three 
barbarian  monarchies,  two  of  which  were  ultimately 
subverted  by  the  Franks.  But  it  is  only  in  two  senses, 
that  this  can  be  reckoned  a  proper  appellation  ;  one,  in- 
asmuch as  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Gaul  by  the  emperors ;  and 
another,  as  applicable,  with  more  correctness,  to  that 
population  of  Roman  or  Italian  descent  which  had  gra- 
dually settled  in  the  cities.  This,  during  so  many  ages, 
must  have  become  not  inconsiderable  ;  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  same  legions  in  the  province,  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  many  cities,  the  comparative  security,  up  to 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  from  military  revolution 
and  civil  w^,  the  facility,  perhaps,  of  purchasing  lands, 
would  naturally  create  a  respectable  class,  to  whose 
highly  civilized  manners  the  records  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  especially  bear  witness.*  The  Latin  lan- 
guage became  universal  in  cities;  and  if  in  country 
villages  some  remains  of  the  Celtic  might  linger,  they 
have  left  very  few  traces  behind. 

Sismondi  has  indeed  gone  much  too  far  when  he 
infers,  especially  from  this  disuse  of  the  old  language, 
an  almost  complete  extinction  of  the  Gaulish  population. 
And  for  this  he  accounts  by  their  reduction  to  servitude, 
by  the  exactions  of  their  new  lords,  and  the  facility  of 
purchasing  slaves  in  the  nuu-kets  of  the  empire  (vol.  i. 
p.  84).  But  such  a  train  of  events  is  wholly  without 
evidence ;  without  at  least  any  evidence  that  has  been 
alleged.     We  do  not  know  that  the  peasantry  were  ever 


s  SalTlan,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  fonttbus,  ant  interftm  fluminibns,  tut 

century,   deflcanta   on   the   beauties   of  circumdata  mesaibus  erat,  ut  vera  po^ 

▲qaitaine :  "  Adeo  illic  omnis  admodum  Beasores  et  domini  teme  illiua  non  tam 

reglo  aut  intertexta  vinci.s.  aut  flonilenta  soli  iUins  portlonem  quam  paradiid  imo- 

pratiA.  aut  dlstiucta  culturis,  aut  consita  ginem  pas1sedi9.se  videantur."     (Do  Gi> 

ponua,  aut  anxenata  luds.  ant  liriKau  bemaL  Dei.  lib.  viL  p.  299,  edit  leil.) 
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proprietors  of  the  Boil  which  they  cultivated  before  the 
Koman  invafiion,  but  may  much  rather  believe  the 
contrary  fix)m  the  language  of  Csdsar — **  Plebs  psene 
Bervorum  habetur  loco."  We  do  not  know  that  ihey 
fell  into  a  worse  condition  afterwards.  We  do  not  know 
that  they  were  oppressed  in  a  greater  degree  than  other 
subjects  of  Borne,  not  surely  so  as  to  extinguish  the 
population.  We  may  believe  that  slaves  were  occasion- 
ally purchased,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  empire, 
without  denying  the  existence  of  colonic  indigenous  and 
personally  free,  of  whom  the  Theodosian  code  is  so  full. 
Nor  is  it  evident  why  even  serfe  may  not  have  been  of 
native  as  easily  as  of  foreign  origin.  All  this  is  pre- 
sumed by  Sismondi,  because  the  Latin  language,  and 
not  the  Celtic,  is  the  basis  of  French.  And  a  similar 
hypothesis  must,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  be  applied  to 
the  condition  of  Spain  during  the  centuries  of  Koman 
dominion.  But  it  is  assumed  the  more  readily,  through 
the  tendency  of  this  eminent  writer  to  place  in  the 
worst  light,  what  seldom  can  be  placed  in  a  very  favour- 
able one,  the  social  institutions  and  usages  of  mankind. 
The  change  of  language  is  no  doubt  remarkable.  But 
we  may  be  deceived  by  laying  too  much  stress  on  this 
single  circumstance  in  tracing  the  history  of  nations. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  the  tendency 
of  one  language  to  gain  ground  upon  another.  Some 
appear  in  their  nature  to  be  aggressive;  such  is  the 
Latin,  and  probably  the  Arabic.  But  why  is  it  that  so 
much  of  the  Walachian  language,  and  even  its  syntax,*- 
comes  from  Latin,  in  consequence  of  a  merely  military- 
occupation,  while  a  more  lasting  possession  of  Britain 
(where  flourishing  colonies  were  filled  with  Homan  in- 
habitants, and  the  natives  borrowed  in  some  degree  the 
arts  and  manners  of  their  conquerors,  connected  "with 
them  also  by  religion  in  the  latter  part  of  their  dominion) 
did  not  hinder  the  preservation  of  the  original  Celtic 
idiom  in  Wales,  with  very  slight  infusion  of  Latin? 
Why  is  it  that  innumerable  Arabic  words,  and  even 
some  Arabic  sounds  of  letters,  are  foimd  in  the  Castilian 
'angiiago,  the  language  of  a  people  foreign  and  hostile, 
wrhiie  scarcely  a  trace  is  left  of  the  Visigothic  tongue, 

^  Vl/\  I^urianl  Tentamen  CrlUcnm  in  llnRuam  Walachicam.  Vtenn.  ]H% 
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that  of  their  fathers  ;  so  that  for  one  word,  it  is  said,  oi" 
Teutonic  oi-igin  remaining  in  Spain,  there  are  ten  in 
Italy,  and  a  hundred  in  France  ?*  If  we  were  to  take 
Sismondi  literally,  the  barbarians  must  have  found  no- 
thing in  Gaul  but  a  Boman  or  Eomanized  aristocracy, 
Hiirrounded  by  slaves ;  and  these  as  much  imported,  or 
the  offspring  of  importation,  as  the  Negroes  in  America. 
This  is  ralher  a  humiliating  origin,  an  illud  quod  dicere 
nolo,  for  the  French  nation.  For  it  is  the  French  nation 
that  is  descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  at  the 
epoch  of  the  barbarian  conquest. 

\Ve  have,  however,  a  strong  ethnographical  argument 
against  this  imaginary  depopidation,  in  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  French.  A  brilliant  and  ingenious 
writer  has  well  called  our  attention  to  the  Celtic  element, 
that  imder  all  the  modifications  which  difference  of  race, 
political  constitutions,  and  the  stealthy  progress  .of  com- 
merce and  learning  have  brought  in,  still  distinguishes 
the  Frenchman :  **  La  base  originaire,  celle  qui  a  tout 
reiju,  tout  accepte,  c'est  cette  jeune  molle  et  mobile  race 
de  Gaels,  brillante,  sensuelle,  et  legere,  prompte  a  ap- 
prendre,  prompte  a  dedaigner,  avide  des  choses  nouvelles. 
Voila  Telement  primitif,  Telement  perfectible."  (Miche- 
let,  Hist,  de  France,  i.  166. J  This  is  very  good,  and 
we  cannot  but  see  the  resemblance  to  the  Celtic  character. 
Michelet  goes  afterwards  too  far,  and  endeavours  to  show 
that  a  great  part  of  the  French  language  is  Celtic ;  failing 
wholly  in  his  quotations  from  early  writers,  which  either 
relate  to  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Boman 
conquest,  or  to  the  lingua  Homana  rustica  which  ultimately 
became  French.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  certain 
number  of  Celtic  words  have  been  retained  in  French, 
as  has  been  shown  even  of  Visigothio  by  M.  Fauriel.  He 
has  found  3000  words  in  Proven^l,  which  are  not 
Latin.  All  of  these  which  are  not  Gothic,  Iberian, 
Greek,  or  Arabic,  may  be  reckoned  Celtic  ;  and  though 
the  former  languages  can  have  left  few  traces  in  northern 
French,  we  may  presume  the  last  to  have  been  retained 
in  a  scarcely  less  degree  than  in  the  Provencal  dialect. 
(Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  p.  34.)  Many 
French  monosyllables  are  Celtic.    But  if  we  try  to  read 

1  Edinlh  Reriew,  toL  zzzi.  p.  ira. 
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any  Frencli  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  shall  feel  m 
doubt  that  a  vast  majority  of  words  are  derived  from 
the  Latin ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  terms  of  rural 
oocupation,  and  generally  of  animals,  are  full  as  much 
Latin  as  those  more  familiar  in  towns. 

The  oities  of  Graul  were  occupied  probably  by  a  more 
mingled  population  than  the  villages.  In  the  cities 
dwelt  the  more  ancient  and  wealthy  families,  called 
senators,  and  distinct,  as  far  as  we  can  see  our  way  in  a 
very  perplexed  inquiry,  from  the  ordinary  cMna/^s,  or 
decurions.  It  is  true  that  these  also  are  sometimes  called 
senators ;  but  the  word  has  not,  as  Guizot  obser%-e8 
(Collect,  des  Memoiree,  i.  247),  in  Gregory  and  other 
writers,  a  precise  sense.  Families  were  often  elevated 
to  the  senatorial  rank  by  the  emperors,  which  gave  their 
members  the  title  of  darissimi ;  and  these  were  probably 
meant  by  Gregory,  in  the  expression  e  primis  GaUiarum 
awMrfonftus,  which  naturally  must  be  rendered — '*of  thefirst 
Gkkulish  nobility."  The  word  is  several  times  employed 
by  him  in  what  seems  the  same  sense.  It  is,  however, 
also  used,  as  Guizot  and  Raynouard  think,  for  the  highest 
class  of  curudes  who  had  served  municipal  offices.  But 
more  will  be  said  of  this  in  another  note. 

Sismondi  has  remarked  (i.  198)  that  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  during  the  Merovingian  period,  most  part  of 
whom  were  of  Boman  descent,  it  is  generally  mentioned 
that  they  were  of  good  family.  The  Church  afforded 
the  means  of  preserving  their  respectability ;  and  thus 
(without  much  weight  in  the  monarchy,  and  often  with 
diminished  patrimony,  but  in  return  less  oppressed  by 
taxation' than  under  the  imperial  iisc,  deriving  also  a 
reflected  importance  from  the  bishop  when  he  was  a 
Boman,  and  sheltered  by  his  protection)  this  class  of 
the  native  inhabitants  held  Aot  only  a  free  but  an  ho- 
nourable position.  Yet  this  was  still  secondary.  In  a 
free  commonwealth  the  exclusion  from  political  rights, 
by  a  broad  line  of  legal  separation,  brings  with  it  an 
indelible  sense  of  inferiority.  But  this  inferiority  is 
not  allowed  by  all  our  inquirers. 

'*  The  nations  who  were  unequal  before  the  law  soon 
became  equal  before  the  sovereign,  if  not  in  theory  yet 
in  practice;  and  the  children  of  the  companions  of 
Clovis  were  sultiected,  with  few  and  not  ver^^  material 
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exceptions,  to  the  same  positiye  dominion  as  the  do 
scendantfi  of  the  pro-oonfinl  or  the  senator.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  form  plansible  conjectures  concerning  the 
causes  of  this  equalization ;  nor  are  the  means  by  which 
it  was  effected  entirely  concealed.  Considered  in  rela^ 
tion  to  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  for  we  will  continue  to 
instance  them,  constituted  a  distinct  state,  but,  compared 
to  the  Eomans,  a  very  small  one ;  and  the  indyiduaLs 
composing  it,  dispersed  over  Gaul,  were  almost  lost 
among  the  tributaries.  Experience  has  shown  that 
whenever  a  lesser  or  poorer  dominion  is  conjoined,  in 
the  person  of  the  same  sovereign,  to  a  greater  or  more 
opulent  one,  the  minuter  mass  is  always  in  the  end 
subjugated  by  the  larger."  (Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  SCS.") 

Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  view  taten  of  the  Mero- 
vingian history  by  a  very  learned  writer.  Sir  F.  Palgrave. 
And,  doubtless,  the  concluding  observation  is  just,  in 
the  terms  wherein  he  expresses  it.  But  there  seems  a 
&llacy  in  applying  the  word  "  pocrer "' to  the  Franks, 
or  any  barbarian  conquerors  of  Gaul.  They  were  poorer 
before  their  conquest ;  they  were  richer  afterwards.  At 
the  battle  of  Hastings  the  balance  of  wealth  was,  I 
doubt  not,  on  the  side  of  Harold  more  than  of  William ; 
but  twenty  years  afterwards  Domesday  Book  tells  us  a 
very  different  story.  If  an  allotment  was  made  among 
the  Franks,  or  if  they  served  themselves  to  land  without 
any  allotment,  on  either  hypothesis  they  became  the 
great  proprietors  of  northern  France ;  and  on  whom  else 
did  the  beneficiary  donations,  the  rewsirds  of  futhful 
Antrustions,  generally  devolve  ?  It  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  national  superiority  of  the  Franks  in  the 
sixth  and  sevenfh  centuries  that  in  the  last  age  of  the 
Carlovingian  line,  when  the  distinction  of  laws  had  been 
abolished  or  disused,  the  more  numerous  people  should 
in  many  provinces  have  (not,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
calls  it,  subjugated  but)  absorbed  the  other.  We  find 
this  to  have  been  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  Anglo 
Norman  period  at  home. 

One  essential  difference  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
separated  the  Fra^ik  from  the  Roman.  Ilie  latter  was 
suDJect  to  personal  and  territorial  taxation.  Such  had 
been  his  condition  under  the  empire ;  and  whethe)  tho 
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burthen  might  or  not  be  equal  in  degree  (probably  it 
was  not  such),  it  is  not  at  6^11  reasonable  to  believe  with- 
out proof  that  he  was  ever  exempted  from  it.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  some  French  writers  have  assumed 
all  territorial  impositions  on  free  landholders  to  have 
ceased  after  the  conquest.  (Becits  des  Temps  Meroving. 
i.  268.)^  This  controversy  I  do  not  absolutely  under- 
take to  determine ;  but  the  proof  evidently  lies  on  those 
who  assert  the  Boman  to  have  been  more  &voured  than 
he  wafl  under  the  empire ;  when  all  were  liable  to  the 
land-tax,  though  only  those  destitute  of  freehold  posses- 
sions paid  the  capitation  or  census.  We  cannot  infer 
such  a  distinction  on  the  ground  of  tenure  from  a  passage 
of  Gregory  (lib.  ix.  c.  30) : — Childebertus  vero  rex  de- 
Bcriptores  in  rictavos,  invitante  Marovio  episoopo,  jussit 
abire;  id  est,  Florentianum  majorem  domus  regice,  et 
Eomulfum  palatii  sui  comitem,  ut  scilicet  populus  cen- 
sum  quem  tempore  patris  functi  fuerant,  facta  ratione 
innovatursB,  reddere  deberet.  Multi  enim  ex  his  defuncti 
fuerant,  et  ob  hoc  viduis  orphanisque  ac  debilibus  tributi 
pondus  inciderat.  Quod  hi  discutientes  per  ordinem, 
relaxantes  pauperes  ac  infirmos,  illos  quos  justitise 
conditio  tributarios  dabat,  censu  publico  subdiderunt.'* 
These  collectors  were  repelled  by  the  citizens  of  Tours, 
who  proved  that  Clotaire  I.  had  released  their  city  from 
any  public  tribute,  out  of  respect  for  St.  Martin.  And 
the  reigning  king  acquiesced  in  this  immunity.  It  may 
also  be  inferred  from  another  passage  (Lib.  x.  c.  7) 
that  even  ecclesiastical  property  was  not  exempt  from 
taxation,  unless  by  special  privilege,  which  indeed  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  many  charters  concedmg  this  im- 
munity, and  in  the  forms  of  Marcxdfus." 

k  H.Lehiierouiznpfate8theHuneth(>oi7  Montesquieu^  and,  upon  this  particolar 

to  Montesquieu.    But  his  words  (Espr.  subject  of  taxation,  clearly  proves,  in  my 

dcti  Loix,  XXX.  13)  do  not  assert  that  the  opinion,  that  the  land-tax  imposed  under 

Romans  might  not  he  subject  to  taxation  the  empire  continued  to  be  levied  oo  the 

in  the  earlier  Merovingian  period;  th^agh  Soman  subjects  of  Clovis  and  the  mext 

afterwards,  as  he  supposes,  this  obligation  two  generations.    (VoL  I.  p.  2Tl,  e(  pott,} 

was  replaced  by  that  of  military  service.  The  Franks,  such  as  were  ingenui,  wero 

"*  This  note  was  vritten  before  I  had  originally  exempt  flrom  this  and  all  other 

Vioked  at  a  work  published  in  1S43,  by  tribute.    Of  this  M.  Lehuerou  makes  no 

ii    Lehuerou,  'Histoire  dm  Institutions  doubt;  nor,  perhaps,  has  anyone  doubted 

Mtfrovingiennes,'  in  which,  with   much  It.  except  Dubos.    But,  under  the  sods 

Impartiaiity  and  erudition,  he  draws  a  and  grandsons  of  Clovis,  end  wvoun  were 

line  between  the  theories  of  Dubos  and  made,  to  which  I  have  drawn  attentiav 
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It  seems,  however,  clear  that  the  Frank  landholder, 
the  Francus  itxgenuus^  bom  to  his  share,  according  to  old 
notions,  of  national  sovereignty,  gave  indeed  his  voliin 
tary  donation  annually  to  the  king,  but  reckoned  himself 
entirely  free  from  compulsory  tribute.  We  read  of  no  tax 
imposed  by  the  assemblies  of  the  Field  of  March ;  and 
if  the  kings  had  possessed  the  prerogative  of  levying 
money  at  will,  the  monarchy  must  have  become  wholly 
absolute  without  opposition.  The  barbarian  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  abhorrence  of  tribute.  Tyranny  might 
strip  one  man  of  his  possessions,  banish  another  £rom  his 
country,  destroy  the  life  of  a  third ;  the  rest  would  at 
the  utmost  murmur  in  silence ;  but  a  general  imposition 
on  them  as  a  people  was  a  yoke  under  which  they  would 
not  pass  without  resistance.  I  shall  mention  a  few  in- 
stances in  a  future  note.  The  Boman,  on  the  other 
hand,  complained  doubtless  of  new  or  imreasonable  tax- 
ation ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  a  principle 
of  government  to  which  his  forefathers  had  for  so  many 
ages  submitted.  The  house  of  Clovis  stood  to  him  in 
place  of  the  CoBsars ;  this  part  of  the  theory  of  Dubos 
cannot  be  disputed.  But  when  that  writer  extends  the 
same  to  the  Frank,  as  a  constitutional  position,  and  not 
merely  referring  to  acts  protested  against  as  illegal,  the 
voice  of  history  refutes  him. 

Dubos  has  asserted,  and  is  followed  by  many,  that  the 
army  of  Clovis  was  composed  of  but  a  few  thousand 
Salian  Franks.  And  for  this  the  testimony  of  Gregory 
has  been  adduced,  who  informs  us  only  that  3000  of  the 
army  of  Clovis  (a  later  writer  says  6000)  were  baptized 
with  him.  (Greg.  Tur.  lib.  ii.  c.  33.)  But  Clovis  was 
not  the  sole  chie^ain  of  his  tribe.  It  has  been  seen  that 
he  enlarged  his  command  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
by  violent  measures  with  respect  to  other  kings  as  in- 
dependent apparently  as  himself,  and  some  of  whom 
belonged  to  his  family.  Thus  the  Bipuarian  Franks, 
who  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehrne,  came  under 
his  sway.  And  besides  this,  the  ailment  from  the 
number  of  soldiers  baptized  with  Clovis  assumes  that 

o  a  sabseqtient  note,  by  thoee  despotic  .  and  a  struggle  of  the  Qerman  aristocracy 
prlnccsi,  eager  to  anmne  the  imperial  euaed,  which  annihilated  the  personal 
prerogatives  over  all  their  flat^ects,  to  anthoritf  of  the  sovereign.  (Hist  der 
rob  them  of  their  national  immooity;    Inst.  IMrjviufi^i.  426,  cfpoK.) 

VOL.  I.  V 
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the  whole  army  embraced  Obristianity  with  their  king. 
It  is  true  that  Gregory  seems  to  imply  this.  But,  even 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  on  the  Meuse  and 
Scheldt  were  still  chiefly  X)agan,  as  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  are  said  by  Thierry  to  prove.  We  have  only,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  a  declamatoiy  and  superficial  his- 
tory for  this  period,  derived,  as  I  believe,  from  the 
panegyrical  life  of  St.  Kemy,  and  bearing  traces  of 
legendary  incorrectness  and  exaggeration.  We  may, 
however,  appeal  to  other  criteria. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  inculcated  on  the  reader 
who  desires  to  form  a  general  but  tolerably  exact  notion 
of  the  state  of  France  under  the  first  line  of  kings,  that 
he  is  not  hastily  to  draw  inferences  from  one  of  the  three 
divisions,  Austrasia,  Neustria,  aad  Aquitaine,  to  which, 
for  a  part  of  the  period,  we  must  add  Burgundy,  to  the 
rest.  The  difference  of  language,  though  not  always 
decisive,  furnishes  a  presumption  of  different  origin. 
We  may  therefore  estimate,  with  some  probability,  the 

Eroportion  of  Franks  settled  in  the  monarchy  on  the  left 
ank  of  the  Bhine,  by  the  extent  of  country'  wherein  the 
Teutonic  language  is  spoken,  unless  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  change  in  the  boimdaries  of  that  and 
the  French  has  since  taken  place.  The  Latin  was  cer- 
tainly an  encroaching  language,  and  its  daughter  has  in 
some  measure  partaken  of  t£e  same  character.  Many 
causes  are  easy  to  assign  why  either  might  have  gained 
ground  on  two  dialects,  the  German  and  Flemish,  con- 
:iguous  to  it  on  the  eastern  frontier,  while  we  can  hardly 
perceive  one  for  an  opposite  result.  We  find,  never- 
theless, that  both  have  very  nearly  kept  their  ancient 
limits.  It  has  been  proved  by  M.  Baoux,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Brussels  (vol.  iv.  p.  411),  that  few 
towns  or  villages  have  changea  their  language  since  the 
ninth  century.  The  French  or  Walloon  followed  in  that 
early  age  the  irregular  line  which,  running  from  Calais 
and  St.  Omer  to  Lisle  and  Toumay,  stretches  north  of 
the  Meuse  as  far  as  Liege,  and,  bending  thence  to  the 
south-westward,  passes  through  Longwy  to  Metz.  These 
towns  speak  French,  and  spoke  it  under  Charlemagne, 
if  we  can  say  that  under  Charlemagne  French  was  spoken 
anywhere ;  at  least  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Latin  origin. 
The  exceptions  are  few ;  but  where  they  exist,  it  is  from 
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the  progress  of  French  rather'  than  the  contraiy.  A 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  says  of  St.  Omer  that  it 
waj9  *'  Olim  hand  dubie  mere  Flandricum,  deinde  tameu 
bilingae,  nunc  autem  in  totmn  fere  Gallicnm.*'  There 
has  aJso  been  a  slight  movement  toward  French  in  the 
last  fifty  years. 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  for  the  duration  of  the 
limit  is  the  act  of  partition  between  Lothaire  of  Lorrain 
and  Charles  the  Bald,  in  870,  whence  it  appears  that 
the  names  of  places  where  French  is  now  spoken  were 
then  French.  Yet  most  of  these  had  been  built,  espe- 
cially the  abbeys,  subsequently  to  the  Frank  conquest : 
*'  d'oii  on  peut  conclure  que  m^me  dans  le  periode 
franque,  le  langage  vulgaire  du  grand  nombre  des  habi- 
tans  du  pays,  qui  sont  presentement  Wallons,  n'^tait  pas 
teutonique ;  car  on  en  verrait  des  traces  dans  les  actes 
historiques  et  geographiques  de  ce  temps-la."  (P.  434.) 
Nothing,  says  M.  Michelet,  can  be  more  French  than 
the  Walloon  country.  (Hist,  de  France,  viii.  287.)  He 
expatiates  almost  with  enthusiasm  on  the  praise  of  this 
people,  who  seem  to  have  retained  a  large  share  of  his 
favourite  Celtic  element.  It  appears  that  the  result  of 
an  investigation  into  the  languages  on*  the  Alsatian 
frontier  would  be  much  the  same.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  a  very  reasonable  presumption  that  the  forefathers 
of  the  Flemish  Belgians,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Al- 
sace, were  barbarians :  some  of  the  former  may  be  sprung 
from  Saxon  colonies  planted  in  Brabant  by  Charlemagne ; 
but  we  may  derive  the  majority  from  Salian  and  Bipna- 
rian  Franks.  These  were  the  strength  of  Austrasia,  and 
among  these  the  great  restorer,  or  rather  founder,  of  the 
empire  fixed  his  capital  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  Aquibdne,  on  the  other  hand,  eveiything  appears 
Boman,  in  contradistinction  to  Frank,  except  the  reigning 
family.  The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  concerns  Nens- 
tria ;  that  is,  from,  the  Scheldt,  or,  perhaps,  the  Somme, 
to  the  Loire ;  and  to  this  important  kingdom  the  advo- 
cates of  the  two  nations,  Boman  and  Frank,  lay  claim. 
M.  Thierry  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
number  of  Frank  landholders,  from  the  Bhine  to  the 
Loire,  much  exceeded  that  of  the  Boman.  And  this 
excess  he  takes  to  have  been  increased  through  the 

U2 
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seizure  of  Clmrch  lands  in  the  next  age  by  Charles 
Martel,  who  bestowed  them  on  his  German  troops  en- 
listed beyond  the  Hhine.  The  method  which  Thierry 
hajB  pursued,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  is  ingenious  and 
presumptively  right  He  remarked  that  the  names  of 
places  wiU  often  indicate  whether  the  inhabitants,  or 
more  often  the  chief  proprietor,  were  of  Boman  or  Teu- 
tonic origin.  Thus  Franconville  and  Romainville,  near 
Paris,  are  distinguished,  in  charters  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, as  Francorum  villa  and  Homanomm  viUa.  This  is  an 
instance  where  the  population  seems  to  have  been  of 
different  race.  But  commonly  the  owner's  Christian 
name  is  followed  by  a  fiamUiar  termination.  In  that 
same  neighbourhood  proper  names  of  German  origin, 
with  the  terminations  vtllcj  courts  monty  txzZ,  and  the  like, 
are  very  frequent.  And  this  he  finds  to  be  generally 
the  case  north  of  the  Loire,  compared  with  the  left  bank 
of  that  river.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  this 
proportion  of  superior  landholders  did  not  extend  to  the 
general  population.  For  that,  in  all  Neustrian  France, 
was  evidently  composed  of  those  who  spoke  the  rustie 
Homan  tongue  —  tiie  corrupt  language  which,  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  became  worthy  of  the  name 
of  French ;  and  this  was  the  case,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
in  part  of  Austrasia,  as  Champagne  and  Lorrain. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Franks,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Clovis,  were  rather  a  numerous  people — 
including,  of  course,  the  Eipuarian  as  well  as  the  Salian 
tribe.  They  certainly  appear  in  great  strength  soon 
afterwards.  If  we  believe  Procopius,  the  army  which 
Theodebert,  king  only  of  Austrasia,  led  into  Italy  in 
539,  amounted  to  100,000.  And,  admitting  the  proba- 
bility of  great  exaggeration,  we  could  not  easily  recon- 
cile this  with  a  very  low  estimate  of  Frank  numbers. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  rely  much  on  this  state- 
ment. It  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  remembered  that  the 
dominions  of  Theodebert,  on  e&ch  side  of  the  Bhine, 
would  furnish  barbarian  soldiers  more  easily  than  those 
of  the  western  kingdoms.  Some  may  conjecture  that 
the  army  was  partly  composed  of  Bomans;  yet  it  i& 
doubtful  whether  they  served  among  the  Franks  at  bo 
early  a  period,  though  we  find  them  some  years  after- 
wards under  Chilperio,  a  Neustrian  sovereign.     The 
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armies  of  Aquitaiiie,  it  is  said,  were  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  Eomans  or  Goths;  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise. 

The  history  of  Gregory,  which  terminates  •  in  598, 
afifbrds  numerous  instances  of  Bomans  in  the  highest 
offices,  not  merely  of  trust,  but  of  power.  Such  were 
Celsus,  Amatus,  Mummolus,  and  afterwards  Frotadius  in 
Burgundy,  and  Desiderius  in  Aquitaine.  But  in  these 
two  parts  of  the  monarchy  we  might  anticipate  a  greater 
influence  of  the  native  population.  In  Neustria  and 
Austrasia,  a  Boman  count,  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  might 
have  been  unfavourably  beheld.  Tet  in  the  latter  king- 
dom, all  Frank  as  it  was  in  its  general  character,  we 
find,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Lupus, 
duke  of  Champagne,  a  man  of  considerable  weight,  and 
a  Boman  by  birth ;  and  it  was  the  policy  afterwards  of 
Brnnehaut  to  employ  Bomans.  But  thiB  not  only  ex- 
cited the  hostility  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  but  of  the 
Bui^undians  themselves ;  nor  did  anything  more  tend  to 
the  ruin  of  that  ambitious  woman.  Despotism,  through 
its  most  ready  instruments,  was  her  aim ;  and,  when  she 
signally  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  star  of  Germany  pre 
vailed.  From  that  time,  Austrasia  at  least,  if  not  Neus- 
tria,  became  a  Frank  aristocracy.  We  hear  little  more 
of  Bomans,  ecclesiastics  excepted,  in  considerable  power. 

If,  indeed,  we  could  agree  with  Montesquieu  and 
Mably,  that  a  Boman  subject  might  change  his  law  and 
live  by  the  Salic  code  at  his  discretion,  his  equality  with 
the  Franks  would  have  been  virtually  recognised ;  since 
every  one  migjht  place  himseK  in  the  condition  of  the 
more  fovoured  nation.  And  hence  Mably  accounts  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  Frank  jurisprudence  in  the  north 
of  IPrance,  since  it  was  more  advantageous  to  adopt  it  as 
a  personal  law.  The  !l^man  might  become  an  alodial 
landholder,  a  member  of  the  sovereign  legislature  in  the 
Field  of  March.  His  weregUd  would  be  raised,  and  with 
that  his  relative  situation  in  the  commonwealth ;  his 
lands  would  be  exempt  from  taxation.  But  this  theory 
has  been  latterly  rejected.  We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive 
one  less  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the  barbarian 
kingdoms,  or  the  general  language  of  the  laws.  Mon- 
tesquieu was  deceived  by  a  passage  in  an  early  cajutu- 
larj*-,  of  which  the  best  manuscripts  furnish  a  different 
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reading.  Mably  was  pleased  with  an  hypothesis  which 
rendered  the  basis  of  the  state  more  democratical.  But 
the  first  who  prox)agated  this  error,  and  on  more  plau- 
sible grounds  than  Montesquieu,  though  he  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  liv.  xxviii.  c.  4)  seems  to  claim  it  as  a  discoyery 
of  his  own;  were  Du  Cange  and  Muratori.  They  were 
misled  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  I.  in  824 : — 
**  Yolumus  ut  cunctus  populus  Bomanus  interrogetnr 
quali  lege  vult  vivere,  ut  tali,  quali  professi  fuerint 
vivere  velle,  vivant."  But  Savigny  has  proved  that  this 
was  a  peculiar  exception  of  favour  granted  at  that  time 
to  the  Eomans,  or  rather  separately  to  each  person ;  and 
that  not  as  a  privilege  of  the  ancient  population,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  barbarians  who  had  settled  at  Bome. 
Baynouard  is  one  of  those  who  have  been  deceived  by 
the  more  obvious  meaning  of  this  law,  and  adopts  the 
notion  of  Mably  on  its  authority.  Were  it  even  to  bear 
such  an  interpretation,  we  could  not  draw  a  general 
inference  from  it.  In  the  case  of  married  women,  or  of 
the  clergy,  the  liberty  of  changing  the  law  of  birth  was 
really  permitted.  (See  Savigny,  i.  134,  et  post,  Engl, 
transl.") 

It  snould,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  a  late  very 
learned  writer,  Troja,  admits  the  hypothesis  of  a  change 
of  law  in  France,  not  as  a  right  in  every  Boman's  power, 
but  as  a  special  privilege  sometimes  conceded  by  the 
king.  And  we  may  think  this  conjecture  not  unworthy 
of  regard,  since  it  serves  to  account  for  what  is  rather 
anomalous — ^the  admission  of  mere  Bomans,  at  an  early 
period,  to  the  great  offices  of  the  monarchy,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  of  count,  which  involved  the  rank  of  pre- 
siding in  the  Frank  maUus,  It  is  said  that  Bomans  some- 
times assumed  German  names,  though  the  contraiy 
never  happened ;  and  this  of  itself  seems  to  indicate  a 
change,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  national  connexion. 
But  it  is  of  little  service  to  the  hypothesis  of  Montes- 
quieu and  Mably.  Of  the  edict  of  Lothaire  Troja  thinks 
like  Savigny ;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  of  the  capitu- 
lary, as  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  "  Franoum,  aut  bar- 
barum,  aut  hominem  qui  lege  Salicil  vivit  ;**  where  the 
best  manuscripts  omit  the  second  aut. 
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Note  V.    Pago  162. 

This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  the  celebrated 
work  by  Savigny,  '  History  of  Boman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages/  The  diligence  and  fidelity  of  this  eminent  writer 
have  been  acknowledged  on  all  sides ;  nor  has  any  one 
been  so  copious  in  collecting  materials  for  the  history  of 
mediiBval  jurisprudence,  or  so  perspicuous  in  arranging 
them.  In  a  few  points  later  inquirers  have  not  always 
concurred  with  him.  But,  with  tlie  highest  respect  for 
Savigny,  we  may  say,  that  of  the  two  leading  proposi- 
tions— namely,  first,  the  continuance  of  the  Theodosian 
code,  copied  into  the  Breviarium  Aniani,  as  the  personal 
law  of  the  Boman  inhabitants,  both  of  France  and  Italy, 
for  several  centuries  after  the  subjugation  of  those  coun- 
tries by  the  barbarians ;  and,  secondly,  the  quotation  of 
the  Pandects  and  other  parts  of  the  law  of  Justinian  by 
some  few  writers,  before  the  pretended  discovery  of  a 
manuscript  at  Amalfi — the  former  has  been  perfectly 
well  known,  at  least  ever  since  the  publication  of  the 
glossary  of  Ducange  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  of  Muratori's  Dissertations  on  Italian  Antiquities 
in  the  next ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  possibly  have  been 
overlooked  by  any  one  who  had  read  the  barbarian 
codes,  full  as  they  are  of  reference  to  those  who  followed 
the  laws  of  Bome;  while  the  second  is  also  proved, 
though  not  so  abundantly,  by  several  writers  of  the  last 
age.  Guizot,  praising  Savigny  for  his  truthfulness,  and 
for  having  shown  the  permanence  of  Boman  jurispru- 
dence in  Europe,  well  asks  how  it  could  ever  have  been 
doubted.     (Civil,  en  France,  Le9on  11.) 

A  late  writer,  indeed,  has  maintained  that  the  Bomans 
did  not  preserve  their  law  under  the  Lombards ;  elabo- 
rately repelling  the  proofia  to  the  contrary,  alleged  by 
Muratori  and  Savigny.  (See  Troja,  Discorso  della  Con- 
dizione  dei  Bomani  vinti  dai  Longobardi,  subjoined  to 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  Storia  d'ltalia.)  He  does  not 
admit  that  the  inhabitants  were  treated  by  tJie  Lombard 
conquerors  as  anything  better  than  tributaries  or  cdoni. 
Even  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  judged  according  to 
the  Lombatd  law  (vol.  v.  p.  86).  The  personal  law  did 
not  come  in  till  the  conquest  of  Charlemagne,  who  esta- 
blished it  in  Italy.     And  though  later,  according  to  thlF 
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writer,  in  its  origin,  the  distinctions  introduced  by  it 
subsisted  much  longer  than  they  did  in  France.  In- 
stances of  persons  professing  to  live  by  the  Lombard 
law  are  found  very  late  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  last  is 
at  Bergamo,  in  1388.  But  Bergamo  was  a  city  in  which 
the  Lombard  population  had  predominated.  (Savigny, 
vol.  i.  p.  378.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Lombardy,  the 
existence  of  personal  law  in  France  is  beyond  question. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  fix  a  date  for  its  termination. 
These  national  distinctions  were  indelibly  preserved  in 
the  south  of  France  by  a  law  of  Valentinian  III.,  copied 
into  the  Breviarium  Aniani,  which  prohibited  the  inter- 
marriage of  Bomans  with  barbarians.  This  was  abo- 
lished so  far  as  to  legalize  such  unions,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  coimt,  by  a  law  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
between  653  and  672.  But  such  an  enactment  could 
not  have  been  obUgatoiy  in  France.  Whether  tho 
Franks  ever  took  Eoman  wives  I  cannot  say ;  we  have» 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  instance  of  it  in  their  royal 
family.  Proofe  might,  perhaps,  bo  found,  with  respect 
to  private  families,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints;  or,  if 
none,  presumptions  to  the  contrary.  Troja  ^Storia 
dltalia,  p.  1204)  says  that  St.  Medard  was  the  of&pring 
of  a  marriage  between  a  Frank  and  a  Boman  mother, 
before  the  conquest  by  Clovis,  and  that  the  father  lived 
in  the  Vermandois.  Savigny  observes  that  the  prohibi- 
tion could  only  have  existed  among  the  Yisigotibs ;  else 
a  woman  could  not  have  changed  her  law  by  marriage. 
This,  however,  seems  rather  applicable  to  Italy  than,  to 
the  north  of  France,  where  we  have  no  proof  of  such,  a 
regulation.  Eaynouard,  whose  constant  endeavour  is  to 
olevate  the  Boman  population,  assumes  that  they  would 
nave  disdained  intermarriage  with  barbarians.  (Hist, 
du  Droit  Municipal,  i.  288.)  But  the  only  instance 
which  he  adduces,  strangely  enough,  is  that  of  a  Goth 
with  a  Frank ;  which,  we  are  informed,  was  reckoned 
to  disparage  the  former.  It  is  very  likely,  nevertheless, 
that  a  Frank  Antrustion  would  not  have  held  himself 
highly  honoured  by  an  alliance  with  either  a  Goth  or  a 
Roman.  Each  nation  had  its  own  pride ;  the  conqnen.>r 
in  arms  and  dominion,  the  conquered  in  polished  max^ 
uers  and  ancient  renown. 
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''  At  the  begiimiiig  of  the  ninth  century,"  eajB-  M. 
Guizot,  **  the  essential  characteristic  is  that  laws  are 
personal  and  not  territorial.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  the  reverse  prevails,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances." (Lepon  26.)  But  can  we  approximate  no 
nearer?  The  territorial  ekmmtj  to  use  ^t  favourite 
word,  seems  to  show  itself  in  an  expression  of  the  edict 
of  Pistes,  864 :  —  "In  iis  regionibus  quae  legem  Ko- 
Tnanam  sequuntur."  (Capit.  Car.  Calvi.)  This  must 
be  taken  to  mean  the  south  of  France,  where  the  number 
of  persons  who  followed  any  other  law  may  have  been 
inconsiderable,  relatively  to  the  rest,  so  that  the  name 
of  the  district  is  used  collectively  for  the  inhabitants. 
fSavigny,  i.  162.)  And  this  became  the  pays  du  droit 
ecrit,  bounded,  at  least  in  a  loose  sense,  by  the  Loire, 
wherein  the  Eoman  was  the  common  law  down  to  the 
French  revolution;  the  laws  of  Justinian,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  learning,  having  naturally  taken  place  of  the 
Theodosion.  But  in  the  same  capitulaiy  we  read, — 
"  De  illis  qui  secundum  legem  Bomanam  vivunt,  nihil 
aliud  nisi  quod  in  iisdem  continetur  legibus,  definimus." 
And  the  king  (Charles  the  Bald)  emphatically  declares 
tliat  neither  that  nor  any  other  capitulary  which  he  or 
hiB  predecessors  had  made  ia  desilned  for  ^ose  ^ho 
obeyed  the  Soman  law.  The  fact  may  be  open  to  some 
limitation ;  but  we  have  here  an  express  recognition  of 
the  continuance  of  the  separate  races.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  interference  of  the  bishops,  still  in  a 
great  measure  of  Boman  birth,  and,  even  where  other- 
wise, disposed  to  favour  Boman  policy,  contributed  to 
protect  the  ancient  inhabitants  from  a  legislature  wherein 
they  were  not  represented.  And  this  strongly  corro- 
borates the  probability  that  the  Bomans  had  never  ■pax- 
taken  of  the  legislative  power  in  the  national  assemblies. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Sismondi,  the  distinction  of  races  was  lost;  none 
were  Goths,  or  Bomans,  or  even  Franks,  but  Aquita- 
nians,  Burgundians,  Flemings.  French  had  become  the 
language  of  the  nation  (iii.  400).  French  must  here  be 
understood  to  include  Provencal,  and  to  be  used  in 
opposition  to  German.  In  this  sense  the  assertion  soems 
to  be  nearly  true ;  and  it  may  naturally  have  been  tlie 
consequence  tliat  all  difference  of  personal  laws  had 
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oome  to  an  end.  The  feudal  customs,  the  local  nsages 
of  counties  and  fiefis,  took  as  much  the  lead  in  northern 
France  as  the  Eoman  code  still  preserved  in  the  south. 
The  pays  coutumiers  separated  themselves  by  territorial 
distinctions  from  the  pays  du  droit.''  Still  fiie  instance 
quoted  in  my  note,  p.  130,  from  Vaissette  (where,  at 
Carcassonne,  so  late  as  918,  we  find  Boman,  Goth,  and 
Frank  judges  enumerated),  is  a  striking  evidence  that, 
even  far  to  the  south,  the  territorial  principle  had  not 
yet  wholly  subverted  those  privileges  of  races,  to  which 
the  barbarians,  and  also  the  Boinans,  clung  as  honour- 
ably distinctive. 

It  is  only  by  the  force  of  very  natural  prejudices, 
acting  on  both  the  polished  and  the  uncivilized,  that  we 
can  account  for  the  long  continuance  of  this  inconve- 
nient separation.  If  the  Franks  scorned  the  complex 
and  wordy  jurisprudence  of  Home,  it  was  just  as  intole- 
luble  for  a  Boman  to  endure  the  rude  usages  of  a  German 
tribe.  The  traditional  glory  of  Bome,  transferred  by  the 
adoption  of  that  name  to  the  provinciab,  consoled  them 
in  their  subjection;  and  in  the  continuance  of  their 
law,  in  the  knowledge  that,  it  was  the  guarantee  of 
their  civil  rights  against  a  litigious  barbarian,  though  it 
might  afford  them  but  impeifect  security  against  his 
violence,  in  the  connexion  which  it  strengthened  with 
the  Church  (for  churchmen  of  all  nations  followed  it), 
they  found  no  trifling  recommendations  of  this  distinc- 
tion from  the  conquerors.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that, 
in  lapse  of  ages,  each  had  gradually  borrowed  something 

^  A  work  which  I  had  not  seen  when  hecn  compiled  on  a  different  motive  or 

this  note  was  written, '  Hlstoire  da  Droit  leading  principle.    This  Is  veiy  much 

VnntftM,'  by  M.Lafcrribre  (p.  86),  treats  what  took  place  in  England,  and  pexiiaps 

at  some  length  the  origin  of  the  customary  more  rapidly,  in  the  twelfOi  centary ; 

law  of  France.    It  was  not,  in  any  con-  the  Norman  law,  with  its  feadal  piiih> 

siderable  degree,  borrowed  ttvm  the  bar-  dple,  replaced  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
banc  codes,  nor  greatly,  as  he  thinks, .     But  a  Belgian  writer,  U.  Baepnet 

from  the  Roman  law.    He  points  out  the  (Nonveanz  Mdmolres  de  rAcadtfmie  d« 

manifold  discrepancies  fh>m  the  former  Bmxelles,  t  ill.),  contends  that  the  Salic 

of  these.    But  these  codes  appear  to  have  and  Ripnarian  laws  had  anthori^  in  the 

been  in  force  under  Charlemagne.    The  Netherlands,  down  to  the  thirteenth  oen* 

feudal  customs,  which  became  the  sole  tury,  for  towns  and  for  alodial  pn^prlcton 

law  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  he  We  find  lex  Salica  in  several  instruments 

refers  to  the  ninth  and  two  following  Otho  of  Frisingen  says,  "  Lege  qxue  SaUca 

centuries.    And  I  suppose  there  can  be  usque  ad  hnc  tempera  vocator,  nobtlia- 

no  doubt  of  this.  The  spirit  of  the  French  simos  Fnincorum  adhnc  utiL"    Bat  thi» 

customs,  both   territorial  and  personal,  must  have  been  chiefly  as  to  saconaiona 
was  wholly  feudal;  the  Salic  code  had 
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from  the  other.  The  melting  down  of  personal  into 
territorial,  that  is,  uniform  law,  as  it  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  positive  enactment  or  to  any  distinct  period, 
^ems  to  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  process.  The 
same  judges,  the  counts  and  missij  appear  to  have  de- 
cided the  controversies  of  all  the  subject  nations,  whether 
among  themselves  or  one  with  another.  Marculfus  tells 
us  this  in  positive  terms :  **  Eos  recto  tramite  secundum 
legem  et  consuetudinem  eorum  regas."  (Marculf.  For- 
mulae, lib.  i.  c.  8.)  Nor  do  we  find  any  separate  judges, 
except  the  defensores  of  cities,  who  were  Bomans,  but 
had  only  a  limited  jurisdiction.  It  was  only  as  to  civil 
rights,  as  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  distinction  of 
personal  law  was  maintained.  The  penalties  of  crime 
were  defined  by  a  law  of  the  state.  And  the  same  must 
of  course  be  understood  as  to  military  service. 


Note  VI.    Pages  164,  162. 

The  German  dukes  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians 
belonged  to  once  royal  families :  their  hereditary  rights 
may  be  considered  as  those  of  territorial  chiefs.  Again, 
in  Aquitaine  the  Merovingian  kings  had  so  little  au- 
thority that  the  counts  became  nearly  independent. 
But  we  do  not  find  reason,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  be- 
lieve any  regular  succession  of  a  son  to  his  father,  in 
Neustria  or  Austrasia,  under  the  first  dynasty :  much 
less  would  Charlemagne  have  permitted  it  to  grow  up. 
It  could  never  have  become  an  established  usage,  except 
in  a  monarchy  too  weak  to  maintain  any  of  its  preroga- 
tives. Such  a  monarchy  was  that  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
I  have  said  that,  in  the  famous  capitulary  of  Kiersi,  in 
877,  the  succession  of  a  son  to  his  father  appears  to  be  • 
recognised  as  a  known  usage.  M.  Fauriel,  on  the  other 
hand,  denies  that  this  capitulary  even  confirms  it  at  all. 
(Hist,  de  la  Gaule  Meridionale,  iv.  383.)  We  both, 
therefore,  agree  against  the  current  of  French  writers 
who  take  this  for  tbe  epoch  of  hereditary  succession.  It 
seems  evident  to  me  that  an  usage,  sufficient,  in  common 
parlance,  to  entitle  the  son  to  receive  the  honour  which 
ids  feither  had  held,  is  implied  in  this  capitulary.  But 
the  object  of  the  enactment  was  to  provide  for  the  con 
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tingency  of  a  territorial  government  becoming  vacant 
by  death  during  the  intended  absence  of  the  emperor 
Charles  in  Italy  ;  and  that  in  cases  only  where  the  son 
of  the  deceased  count  should  be  with  the  army,  or  in  his 
minority,  or  where  no  son  survived.  "  It  is  obvious," 
Palgrave  says,  **  that  the  law  relates  to  the  custody  of 
the  county  or  fief  during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  the  father  and  the  investiture  of  the  heir."  (English 
Commonwealth,  392.)  But  the  case  of  an  heir,  that  is, 
a  son  —  for  collatersu  inheritance  is  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  capitulary — ^being  of  full  age  and  on  ihe 
spot,  is  not  specially  mentioned ;  so  that  we  must  pre- 
sume that  he  would  have  assumed  the  government  of 
the  county,  awaiting  the  sovereign's  confirmation  on  his 
return  from  the  Italian  expedition.  The  capitulary 
should  be  understood  as  applicable  to  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  as  a  permanent  law.  But  I 
must  think  that  the  lineal  succession  is  taken  for  granted 
in  it.* 

We  find  that  so  long  at  least  as  the  kings  retained 
any  power,  their  confirmation  or  consent  was  required  on 
every  succession  to  an  honour — that  is,  a  county  or  other 
government — ^though  it  was  very  rarely  refused.  Gnadet 
(Notices  sur  Eicher,  p.  62)  supposes  this  to  have  been 
the  case  even  in  the  last  reigns  of  the  Caroline  family ; 
that  is,  in  the  tenth  century ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  at  least 
as  to  the  southern  dukes  and  counts.  These  hononrB 
gradually,  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Capet, 
assumed  a  new  character,  and  were  confounded  together 
with  benefices  under  the  general  name  of  fiefs  of  tho 
crown.  The  cotmts,  indeed,  according  to  Montesquieu 
and  to  probability,  held  beneficiary  lands  attached  to 
their  office.     (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxvi.  27.) 


^  Si  oomes  oMerit,  cqjna  flliixs  no-  notidam  pervenhtt.    SI  ven>  fliinm  non 

blMimi  sit,  flIiUB  no6t«r  cam  cnterls  fide-  babaeilt,  fliiiu  noster  cnm  ceteris  fide- 

libuB  noBtris  oidlnet  de  his  qui  illi  plas  Ubns   nostzis  ordinet,   qui  cum  xiitni»> 

famlliares  et  propinquiores  ftierint,  qui  teriolibus  ipsius  comitates  et  episcopo 

cum  ministeriallbus  ipsius  camltatus  et  ipsum  comitatum  prevideat,  donee  Joaido 

episcopo   ipsum   oamitatam  pnevideat,  nostra  Inde  fiat.    Et  pro  hoc  nuUns  iraa- 

usque  cum  nubis  renuntletur.    SI  autem  catur,  si  eundem  comitatum  alteri.  qui 

filium  parvulum  habuerit,  ilsdem  cum  nobis  placuerit,  dederimus,  quam  Uli  qui 

minlsterlalibus  ipsias  comitatfts  et  epls-  earn  haclenus  praevidit  Similiter  et  dc 

copo,  in  cnjus  parochia  oonsistit,  eundem  vassallls  nostrls  &dendnm  est.  (Script, 

comitatum  pnevideat,  donee  ad  nostram  Rer.  QaU.  vii.  701.) 
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The  county,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  was  a  terri- 
torial diyision,  generally  of  the  same  extent  as  the  pagiL^ 
of  the  Boman  empire.  The  latter  appellation  is  used  in 
the  Merovingian  period,  and  long  afterwards.  The  word 
county,  comitatus,  is  said  to  be  rare  before  800 ;  but  the 
royal  officer  was  called  comes  from  the  beginning.  The 
mmiber  of  pagi,  or  counties,  I  have  not  foimd.  The  epis- 
copal dioceses  were  118  in  the  Caroline  period,  and  were 
frequently,  but  not  always,  coincident  in  extent  with 
the  civil  divisions.  (See  Gu^rard,  Cartulaire  de  Char- 
tres,  Prolegomenes,  p.  6,  in  Documens  In^dits,  1840.) 


Note  Vn,    Page  167. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  Merovingian  history  has  led 
me  to  doubt  whether  I  may  not,  in  my  earlier  editions, 
like  several  others,  have  rather  exaggerated  the  change 
in  the  prerogative  of  the  French  kings  from  Clovis  to 
Clotaire  II.  Though  the  famous  story  of  the  vase  of 
Soissons  is  not  insignificant,  it  now  seems  to  me  that  an 
excessive  stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  upon  it.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  general  objection  to  founding  a 
large  political  theory  on  any  anecdote,  which  proving 
false,  the  whole  would  crumble  for  want  of  a  basis. 
This,  however,  is  rather  a  general  remark  than  intended 
to  throw  doubt  upon  the  story  told  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  who,  though  he  came  so  long  afterwards,  and 
though  there  is  every  appearance  of  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration and  inexactness  in  the  detail,  is  likely  to  have 
learned  the  principal  fact  by  tradition  or  some  lost  au- 
thority .^  But  even  taking  the  circumstances  exactly 
according  to-'his  relation,  do  they  go  much  further  than 
to  inform  us,  what  our  knowledge  of  barbarian  mannen; 
might  lead  any  one  to  presume,  that  the  booty  obtained 
by  a  victory  was  divided  among  the  army  ?  Clovis  wai* 

P  since  this  sentence  was  wriUoi  I  tract*  when  Hlncmar  compiled  his  own 

have  found  the  story  of  the  Tase  of  Sols-  biography  of  that  famous  bishop,  is,  in 

•OBS  in   Hlncmar'8  life   of  St  Remi,  all  likelihood,  the  basis  of  whatever  Gre- 

which,  as  I  have  observed  In  a  former  goiy  of  Tours  has  recorded  cou(»ming 

note,  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  docu-  the  fimnder  of  the  monarchy ;  very  rhc- 

ment  nearly  contemporary  with  the  saint,  torical,  and  probably  not  accurate,  but 

that  Is,  with  Clovis.    And  this  original  essentially  deserving  hdiA. 
Ufa  <tf  St.  Remi,  preserved  only  in  ex- 
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not  refused  the  vase  whicli  lie  requested ;  the  aiiny  gave 
their  assent  in  terms  whicli  Gregory,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, has  made  too  submissive;  he  took  it  without 
regard  to  the  insolence  of  a  single  soldier,  and  revenged 
himself  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  Salian  king  was, 
I  believe  from  other  evidence,  a  limited  one ;  he  was 
obliged  to  consiilt  his  army  in  war,  his  chief  men  in 
peace ;  but  the  vase  of  Soissons  does  not  seem  to  warrant 
us  in  deeming  him  to  have  been  more  limited  than  from 
history  and  analogy  we  should  otherwise  infer.  If,  in- 
deed, the  language  of  Gregory  were  to  be  trusted,  the 
whole  result  would  tell  more  in  favour  of  the  royal 
authority  than  against  it.  And  thus  Dubos,  who  has 
written  on  the  principle  of  believing  all  that  he  fonnd 
in  history  to  the  very  letter,  has  interpreted  the  story. 

Two  French  writers,  the  latter  of  considerable  repu- 
tation, Boulainvilliers  and  Mably,  have  contributed  to 
render  current  a  notion  that  the  barbarian  kings,  before 
the  conquest  of  Gaul,  enjoyed  scarcely  any  authority 
beyond  that  of  leaders  of  the  army.  And  this  theory 
has  lately  been  maintained  by  two  of  our  countr^Tnen, 
whose  researches  have  met  with  great  approbation. 
**  It  is  plain,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "  the  monarchical 
theory  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans.  In  the  most  considerable  of  the  German  tribes 
the  form  of  government  was  republican.  Some  of  them 
had  a  chief,  whom  the  Eomans  designated  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  king ;  but  his  authority  was  limited,  and  in 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  tribes  the  name  as  well 
as  the  office  of  king  was  imknown.'*  Tlie  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  nation  resided  in  the  freemen  of  whom  it 
was  composed.  From  them  every  determination  pro- 
ceeded which  affected  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, or  decided  the  life  or  death  of  any  member  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  territory  of  the  state  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  in  every  district  there  was  a 
chief  who  presided  in  its  assemblies,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  freemen,  regulated  its  internal 
concerns,  and  in  matters  of  inferior  importance  adminis- 
tered justice  to  the  inhabitants. 

**  ThfB  1b  by  no  means  an  nnquestion-  as  has  been  obecired  in  a  former  note,  i* 
able  repreaentation  of  what  Tacitna  has  not  auffldently  persplcuoos  on  tUa  sob* 
said:  but  ttkd  langnage  of  that  hbtoiiaa*  ject  of  German  royalty. 
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This  form  of  goyemment  Bubsisted  among  the  Saxons 
of  tlie  Continent  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tnry,  and  probably  continued  in  existence  till  their 
final  conquest  bj  Charlemagne.  Long  before  that 
period,  however,  the  tribes  that  quitted  their  native 
forests,  and  established  themselves  in  the  empire,  had 
converted  the  temporary  general  of  their  army  into  a 
permanent  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  king.  Bnt  that 
the  person  decorated  with  this  appellation  was  invested 
with  the  attributes  essential  to  royalty  in  affcer  times  is 
utterly  incredible.  Freemen  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
accustomed  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  were  not  likely  without  cause  to  divest 
themselves  of  that  high  prerogative,  and  transfer  it 
totally  and  inalienably  to  their  general.  Chiefs  who 
had  been  recently  his  equals  might,  in  consideration  of 
his  military  talents,  and  from  regard  to  their  common 
interest,  acquiesce  in  his  permanent  superiority  as  com- 
mander of  their  united  forces;  but  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  they  wotQd  gratuitously  and  universally  sub- 
mit to  him  as  their  master.  There  are  no  written 
accounts,  it  is  true,  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by  tlie 
German  warriors  when  they  converted  him  into  a  king. 
But  there  is  abundance  of  facts  recorded  by  historians, 
which  show  beyond  a  doubt  that,  though  he  might  occa- 
sionally abuse  his  power  by  acts  of  violence  and  injus- 
tice, the  authority  he  possessed  by  law  was  far  from  being 
unlimited.  (Inquiry  into  the  Eise  and  Growth  of  lioyal 
Prerogative,  p.  11.) 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  fii'st  place,  that  Mr.  Allen 
appears  to  have  combated  a  shadow.  Few,  I  presume, 
contend  for  an  unlimited  authority  of  the  Germanic 
kings,  either  before  or  after  their  conquests  of  France 
and  England.  A  despotic  monarchy  was  utterly  uncon- 
genial to  the  mediaeval  polity.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  follows 
in  the  same  direction : — 

**  When  the  '  three  tribes  of  Germany  *  first  invaded 
Britain,  royalty,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  was  unknown 
to  them.  Amongst  the  Teutons  in  general  the  word 
'  king,*  probably  borrowed  from  the  Celtic  tongue, 
though  now  naturalized  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages, 
was  as  yet  not  introduced  or  invented.  Their  patri- 
archal rulers  were  their  *  aldermen,'  or  seniors.    In 
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*  old  Saxony'  there  was  such  an  alderman  in  every 
pagus.  Predominant  or  pre-eminent  cliieftains,  whom 
the  Eomans  called  *  reges,'  and  who  were  often  con- 
firmed in  their  dominions  by  the  Bomans  IhemselveB, 
existed  at  an  earlier  period  amongst  several  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
leaders  possessed  any  of  the  exalted  functions  and  com- 
plex attiibutes  which,  a^ccording  to  our  ideas,  constitute 
royal  dignity.  A  king  must  be  invested  with  perma- 
nent and  paramount  authority.  For  the  material  points 
at  issue  are  not  affected  by  showing  that  one  powerful 
chieftain  might  receive  the  complimentary  title  of  rex 
from  a  foreign  power,  or  that  another  chieftain,  with 
powers  approaching  to  royalty,  may  not  have  been 
created  occasionally,  and  during  greater  emergencies. 
The  real  question  is,  whether  the  king  had  become  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  or  at  least  the  greatest  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  the  first  '  estate'  of  the  commonwealth, 
endued  with  prerogatives  which  no  other  member  of  the 
community  could  claim  or  exercise.  The  disposal  of 
the  military  force,  the  supreme  administration  of  justice, 
the  right  of  receiving  taxes  and  tributes,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  supreme  legislator  suid  perpetual  president  of 
the  councils  of  the  realm,  must  all  belong  to  the  sove- 
reign, if  he  is  to  be  king  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name." 
(Bise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i. 
p.  653.) 

■  The  prerogatives  here  assigned  to  royalty  as  part  of 
its  definition  are  of  so  various  a  nature,  and  so  indefi- 
nitely expressed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  argue  about  them. 
Certainly  a  "  king  in  deed"  must  receive  taxes,  and 
dispose,  though  not  necessarily  without  consent,  of  the 
miUtary  force.  He  must  preside  in  the  councils  of  the 
realm ;  but  he  need  not  be  supreme  legislator,  if  that  is 
meant  to  exclude  the  participation  of  his  subjects; 
much  less  need  he  be  the  lord  of  the  soil — a  very  mo- 
dem notion,  and  merely  technical,  if  indeed  it  could  be 
said  to  be  true  in  any  proper  sense — ^nor  even  the 
greatest  landed  proprietor.  '*  A  king's  a  king  for  a* 
that;"  and  we  have  never  in  England  known  any 
other. 

But  why  do  these  eminent  writers  depreciate  so  con- 
fidently the  powers  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon  king?    Even  if 
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CaBsar  and  Tacitus  are  to  1)6  implicitly  confided  in  for 
their  own  times,  are  we  to  infer  that  no  consolidation  of 
the  German  clans,  if  that  word  is  a  right  one,  had  been 
effected  in  the  four  succeeding  centuries  ?  Are  we  eyen 
to  reject  the  nimierous  testimonies  of  Latin  writers 
during -those  ages,  who  speak  of  kings,  hereditary  chief- 
tains, and  leaders  of  the  barbarian  armies?  K  there  is 
a  notorious  fact,  both  as  to  the  Salian  Franks  and  the 
Saxons  of  Germany,  it  is  that  each  had  an  acknowledged 
royal  family.  Even  if  they  sometimes  chose  a  king  not 
according  to  our  rules  of  descent,  it  was  invariably  from 
one  ancestor.  The  house  of  Meroveus  was  probably 
recognised  before  the  existence  of  that  obscure  prince ; 
and  in  England  Hengist  could  boast  the  blood  of 
Woden,  the  demigod  of  heroic  tradition.  A  govern- 
ment by  grafsy  or  ealdormen  of  the  gau,  might  suit  a 
people  whose  forests  protected  them  from  invasion,  but 
was  utterly  incompatible  vrith  the  aggressive  warfare  of 
the  Franks,  or  of  the  first  conquerors  of  Kent  and  Wes- 
sex.  Grimm,  in  his  excellent  Antiquities  of  German 
Law,  has  fully  treated  of  the  old  Teutonic  monarchies, 
not  always  hereditary,  and  never  absolute,  but  easily 
capable  *of  receiving  an  enlargement  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  brave  and  ambitious  princes,  such  as  arose  in 
the  great  westward  movement  of  Germany. 

If,  however,  the  authority  of  Clovis  has  been  rated 
too  low,  it  may  als9  be  questioned  whether  that  of  the 
next  two  generations,  his  sons  and  grandsons,  has  nd 
been  exaggerated  in  contrast.  It  is  certainly  true  than. 
Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  picture  of  savage  tyranny 
in  several  of  these  sovereigns.  But  we  are  to  remember 
that  particular  acts  of  arbitrary  power,  and  especially 
the  putting  obnoxious  persons  to  death,  were  so  conge- 
nial to  the  whol^  manners  of  the  age,  that  they  do  not 
prove  the  question  at  issue,  whether  the  government 
may  be  called  virtually  an  absolute  monarchy.  Ever}'' 
Frank  of  wealth  and  courage  was  a  despot  within  his 
sphere ;  but  his  sphere  of  power  was  a  bounded  one ; 
and  so,  too,  might  be  that  of  the  king.  Probably,  when 
Gk>ntran  or  Fredegonde  ordered  a  turbulent  chief  to  be 
assassinated,  no  weregild  was  paid  to  his  kindred;  but 
his  death  would  excite  hardly  any  disapprobation,  ex- 
cept among  those  who  thought  it  undeserved. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Gregory  of  Tours,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  was  a 
Roman ;  he  does  not  always  distinguish  the  two  nations : 
but  a  great  part  of  the  general  oppression  which  we 
find  under  the  grandchiloLren  of  Clovis  seems  to  haye 
faHen  on  the  subject  people.    As  to  these,  few  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  that  the  tdng  was  truly  absolute.     The 
.  most  remarkable  instances  of  arbitrary  power  exerted 
upon  the  Franks  are  in  the  imposition  of  taxes.     These, 
as  has  been  said  in  another  note,  were  repugnant  to  the 
whole  genius  of  barbarian  socieiy.     We  find,  however, 
that  on  the  death  of  Theodebert  king  of  Austrasia,  in 
547,  the  Franks  murdered  one  Parthenius,  evidently  a 
Roman,  and  a  minister  of  the  late  king — **  pro  eo  quod 
iis  tributa  antedicti  regis  tempore  inflixisset."    (Gr^. 
Tur.  lib.  iii.  c.  36.)    Whether  these  tributes  continued 
afterwards  to  be  paid  we  do  not  read.    Chilperic,  the 
most  oppressive  of  his  line,  at  a  later  period,  in  579, 
laid  a  tax  on  freehold  lands — '*  ut  possessor  de  terra 
propria  amphoram  vini  per  aripennem  redderet."    (Id. 
lib.  V.  c.  29.)    It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  this  afiected 
only  the  Romans,  though  the  language  of  the  historian 
is  general — *'  descriptiones  novas  et  graves  in  onini 
regno  suo  fieri  jussit."    A  revolt  broke  out  in  conse- 
quence at  Limoges;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
were  Roman.    CSdlperio  put  this  down  by  the  help  of 
his  faithful  Antrustions — '*  undo  multum  molestus  rex, 
dirigens  de  latere  suo  personas,  immensis  damnis  popu 
lum    afflixit,   suppliciisque    conterruit."      Mr.   Spence 
(Laws  of  Modem  Europe,  p.  269)  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
against  Montesquieu,  who  confines  this  tax  to  tiie  Ro- 
mans, that  it  comprehended  the  Franks  also,  and  was  in 
the  nature  of  the  indiction,  or  land-tax,  imposed  on  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  by  an  assessment  renewed 
every  fifteen  years ;  and  this,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  is 
the  more  probable  hypothesis  of  the  two.    Mr.  S.  says 
(p.  267)  that  lands  subject  to  tribute  still  continued 
hable  when  in  the  possession  of  a 'Frank.    This  is  pos- 
sible, but  he  refers  to  texts  which  do  not  prove  it. 

The  next  passage  which  I  shall  quote  is  more  unequi- 
vocal. The  death  of  Chilperic  exposed  his  instruments 
of  tyranny,  as  it  had  Parthenius  in  Austrasia,  to  the 
vengeance  of  an  oppressed  people.  Fredegonde,  though 
she  escaped   condign   punishment   hersdf,  could  not 
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screen  these  vile  ministeiB: — "  Habebat  tunc  temporis 
secum  Audonem  judicem,  qui  ei  tempore  regis  in  niidtifi 
oonsenserat  malis.  Ipse  enim  cum  Mummolo  prsefecto 
multos  de  Francis,  qui  tempore  Childeberti  regis  senioris 
ingenui  fuerant,  publico  tribute  subegit.  Qui,  post 
mrrtem  regis  Chilperici,  ab  ipsis  spoliatus  ac  denudatus 
est,  ut  nihil  ei,  prseter  quod  super  se  auferre  potuit, 
remaneret.  Domes  enim  ejus  incendio  subdidenmt; 
abstulissent  utique  et  ipsam  vitam,  ni  cum  regina  eccle- 
siam  expetisset."  (Lib.  vii.  c.  15.)  The  word  mgenui, 
in  the  above  passage,  means  the  superior  class — alodial 
landholders  or  beneficiaries,  as  distinguished  from  the 
class  named  lidi,  who  are  also  perhaps  sometimes  called 
tributarii,  as  well  as  the  Bomans,  and  from  whom  a 
public  census^  as  some  think,  was  due.  We  may  remark 
here,  that  the  removing  of  a  number  of  Franks  from 
their  own  place  as  ingenm,  to  that  of  tributaries,  was  a 
particular  act  of  oppression,  and  does  not  stand  quite  on 
the  footing  of  a  general  law.  The  passage  in  Gregory 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  shows  that  the  iwfmui  were  not 
legally  subject  to  public  tribute. 

M.  Guizot  has  adduced  a  constitution  of  Clotaire  II. 
in  615,  as  a  proof  that  endeavours  had  been  made  by 
the  kings  to  impose  undne  taxes.  This  contains  the 
following  article :  "  Ut  nbicunque  census  novus  impie 
additus  est,  et  a  populo  reclamatur,  justa  inquisitione 
misericorditer  emendetur."  (C.  8.)  But  does  this  war- 
rant the  inference  that  any  tax  had  been  imposed  on 
the  free-bom  Frank  ?  **  Census "  is  generally  imder- 
stood  to  be  the  capitation  paid  by  the  tributarily  and  the 
words  imply  a  local  exaction  rather  than  a  national  im- 
position by  the  royal  authority.  It  is  not  even  manifest 
that  this  provision  was  founded  exclusively  on  any  op- 
pression of  the  crown;  several  other  articles  in  this 
celebrated  law  are  extensively  remedial,  and  forbid  all 
xmdue  spoliation  of  the  weak.  But  if  we  should  incline 
to  Guizot's  interpretation,  it  will  not  prove,  of  course, 
the  right  of  the  kings  to  impose  taxes  on  the  Franks, 
since  that  to  which  it  adverts  is  called  census  nonms  impie 
additus. 

The  inference  which  I  formerly  drew  from  the  lan- 
giu^e  of  the  laws  is  inconclusive.  Bouquet,  in  the 
Beoneil  des  Historiens  (vol.  iv.),  admits  only  seven 
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laws  during  tlie  Merovingian  period,  differing  from 
Baluze  as  to  the  particular  sovereigns  by  whom  several 
of  them  were  enacted.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  Childe- 
bert  I.,  king  of  Paris,  in  532,  according  to  him;  by 
Childebert  II.  of  Anstrasia  according  to  Baluze,  which, 
as  the  date  is  Cologne,  and  several  Austrasian  cities  are 
mentioned  in  it  which  never  belonged  to  the  first  Chil- 
debert, I  cannot  but  think  more  likely.  This  constitu- 
tion has  una  cum  nostns  opttmatibitSy  and,  oonvenit  una  cum 
leudis  nostris.  And  the  expressions  lead  to  two  infer- 
ences; first,  that  the  assembly  of  the  Field  of  March 
was,  in  that  age,  annually  held;  secondly,  that  it  was 
customary  to  send  roimd  to  the  people  the  determina- 
tions of  the  optimates  in  this  council : — ^*  Cum  nos 
omnes  calendas  Martias  de  quascunque  conditiones  una 
cum  optimatibus  nostris  pertractavimus,  ad  unumquem- 
que  notitiam  volimius  pervenire."  The  grammar  is 
wretched,  but  such  is  the  evident  sense. 

The  second  law,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  agreement  between 
Childebert  and  Clotaire ;  the  first  of  each  name  accord- 
ing to  Bouquet,  the  second  accordii^  to  Baluze.  This 
wants  all  enacting  words  except  **  Decretum  est."  The 
third  is  to  ordinance  of  Childebert  for  abolishing  idola- 
trous rites  and  keeping  festivals.  It  is  an  enforcement 
of  ecclesiastical  regidations,  not  perhaps  reckoned  at 
that  time  to  require  legislative  sanction.  The  fourth,  of 
Clotaire  I.  or  Clotaire  II.,  begins  ''  Decretum  est,"  and 
has  no  other  word  of  enactment.  But  this  doto  not  ex- 
clude the  probabiliiy  of  consent  by  the  leudes.  Clotaire 
I.,  in  another  constitution,  speaks  authoritatively. 
But  it  will  be  found,  on  reading  it,  that  none  except 
his  Boman  subjects  are  concerned.  The  sixth  is  merely 
a  precept  of  Gontran,  directed  to  the  bishops  and 
judges,  enjoining  them  to  maintain  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  and  other  feasts.  The  last  is  the  edict 
of  Clotaire  II.  in  615,  already  quoted,  and  here  yre 
read, — '*  Hanc  deliberationem  quam  cum  pontificibns 
vel  tarn  magnis  viris  optimatibus,  aut  fidelibus  nostris  in 
synodali  concilio  instituimus." 

After  615  no  law  is  extant  enacted  in  any  of  the 
Frank  kingdoms  before  the  reign  of  Pepin.  This, 
However,  cannot  of  itself  warrant  thd  assertion  thai 
none  were  enacted  which  do  not  remain.    It  is  more 
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miprising,  perhaps,  that  even  a  few  have  been  pre- 
aerved.  The  language  of  Childebert  above  cited  leads 
to  the  beUef  that,  in  the  sixth  oentuiy,  whatever  we 
may  suppose  as  to  the  next,  an  assembly  with  powers  of 
legislation  was  regularly  hold  by  the  Frank  sovereigns. 
Nothing,  on  the  whole,  waiTants  the  supposition  that 
the  three  generations  after  Clovis  possess^a  an  acknow- 
ledged right,  either  of  legislating  for  their  Frank  sub- 
jects, or  imposing  taxes  upon  them.  But  after  the 
assassination  of  Sigebert,  under  the  walls  of  Toumay,  in 
575,  the  Austrasian  nobles  began  to  display  a  steady 
resistance  to  the  authority  which  his  widow  Brunehaut 
endeavonred  to  exercise  in  her  son's  name.  This,  after 
forty  years,  terminated  in  her  death,  and  in'  the  reunion 
of  the  Frank  monarchy,  with  a  much  more  aristocratic 
character  than  before,  under  the  second  Clotaire.  It  is 
a  revolution  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention 
in  the  note  on  Brunehaut. 


Note  VIIL    Page  158. 

**  The  existence,"  says  Savigny,  "  of  an  original  no- 
bility, as  a  particular  patrician  order,  and  not  as  a  class 
indefinitely  distinguished  by  their  wealth  and  nobility, 
eannot  be  questioned.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what 
origin  this  distinction  may  have  proceeded  ;  whether  it 
was  connected  with  the  services  of  religion,  or  with  the 
possession  of  the  heritable  offices  of  counts.  We  may 
affirm,  however,  with  certainty,  that  the  honour  enjoyed 
was  merely  personal,  and  conferred  no  preponderance 
in  the  political  or  judicial  systems."  (Ch.  iv.  p.  172, 
Snglish  translation.)  This  admits  all  the  theory  to 
which  I  have  inclined  in  the  text,  namely,  the  non- 
existence of  a  privileged  order,  though  antiquity  of 
&mily  was  in  high  respect.  The  eorl  of  Anglo-Saxon 
law  was,  it  may  he  said,  distinguished  by  certain  privi- 
leges from  the  ceod.  Why  could  not  the  same  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Franks  ?  We  may  answer  that  it  is 
by  the  laws  and  records  of  those  times  that  we  prove 
the  former  distinction  in  England,  and  it  is  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  such  proof  that  the  non-existence  of  such  a 
distinction  in  France  has  been  presumed.     But  if  the 
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lidif  of  whom  we  bo  often  read,  were  Franks  by  oiigm, 
and  moreoTer  personally  free,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  need  not  deny,  they  will  be  the  corresponding  rank 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorZ,  superior  as,  from  whatever 
circimistances,  the  latter  may  have  been  in  his  social 
degree.  All  the  Frand  ingenui  will  thns  have  constitated 
a  class  of  nobility ;  in  no  other  sense,  however,  than  all 
men  of  white  race  constitute  snch  a  class  in  those  of  the 
United  States  where  slavery  is  abolished,  which  is  not 
what  we  usually  mean  by  the  word.  In  some  German 
nations  we  have,  indeed,  a  distinct  nobility  of  blood. 
The  Bavarians  had  five  families,  for  the  death  of  a 
member  of  whom  a  donble  composition  was  paid.  They 
had  one,  the  Agilolfungi,  whose  composition  was  four- 
fold. Troja  also  finds  proof  of  two  classes  among  the 
Alemanns  (v.  168).  But  we  are  speaking  only  of  the 
Franks,  a  cognate  people,  indeed,  to  the  Saxons  and 
Alemanns,  but  not  the  same,  and  whose  origin  is  not 
that  of  a  pure  single  tribe.  The  Franks  were  collectively 
like  a  new  people  in  comparison  with  some  others  of 
Teutonic  blood.  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me 
so  unquestionable  as  to  Savigny  that  a  considerable 
number  of  families  formed  a  patrician  order  in  the 
French  monarchy,  without  reference  to  hereditary  pos- 
sessions or  hereditary  of&ce. 

A  writer  of  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity,  but 
not  always  attentive  to  the  strict  meaning  of  what  he 
quotes,  has  foimd  a  proof  of  family  precedence  among 
tiie  Franks  in  the  words  crinosus  and  crmtusy  employed 
in  the  Salic  law  and  in  an  edict  of  Childebert.  (Meyer, 
Institut.  Judiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  This  privilege  of 
wearing  long  hair  he  supposes  peculiar  to  certain  fami- 
lies, and  observes  that  crinosus  is  opposed  to  tonsoratus. 
But  why  should  we  not  believe  tSiat  all  superior  free- 
men, that  is,  all  Franks,  whose  composition  was  of  two 
hundred  solidi,  wore  this  long  hair,  though  it  might  be 
an  honour  denied  to  the  lidif  Gibert,  in  a*  memoir  on 
the  Merovingians  (Acad,  des  Inscript.  xxx.  583),  quotes 
a  passage  of  Tacitus,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  nation  of  the  Suevi  wore  their  hair,  from  whom  the 
Franks  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  descended.  And 
there  is  at  least  something  remarkable  in  the  language 
of  Tacitus,  which  indicates  a  distinction  between  the 
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royal  family  and  other  freemen,  as  well  as  between 
these  and  the  servile  class.  The  words  have  not  been, 
I  think,  often  quoted : — '*  Nnno  de  Suevis  dicendum  est, 
quorum  non  una  ut  Cattorum  Tencterorumque  gens ; 
majorem  enim  Germanise  partem  obtinent,  propriis 
adhuc  nationibus  discreti,  quamquam  in  communi  Suevi 
dicuntur.  Insigne  gentis  obliquare  crinem,  nodoque 
substringere.  Sio  Suevi  a  caeteris  Germanis,  sio  Sue- 
Torum  ingenui  a  servis  separantur.  In  aliis  gentibus, 
sen  cognatione  aliqua  Suevorum,  seu,  quod  accidit,  imi- 
tatione,  rarum  et  intra  juventse  spatium,  apud  Suevos 
usque  ad  canitiem,  horrentem  capitlmn  retro  sequuntur, 
ac  saepe  in  ipso  solo  vertice  religant;  principes  et  ottux- 
tiorem  habent. '  (De  Mor.  Gerjnan.  c.  38.)  This  last 
expression  may  account  for  the  word  crinitita  being  some- 
times applied  to  the  royal  family,  as  it  were  exclusively, 
sometimes  to  the  Frank  nation  or  its  freemen.'  The 
references  of  M.  Meyer  are  so  far  fr-  r  sustaining  Ids 
theoiy  that  they  rather  lead  me  t  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

M.  Naudet  (in  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscrip* 
tions,  Nouvelle  S^rie,  vol.  viii.  p.  502)  enters  upon  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  state  of  persons  under  the 
first  dynasty.  He  distinguishes,  of  course,  the  ingenut 
from  the  Mi,  But  among  the  former  he  conceives  that 
there  were  two  classes  :  the  former  absolutely  free  as  to 
their  persons,  valued  in  their  voeregM  at  200  solidi, 
meeting  in  the  county  maUus,  and  sometimes  in  the  na- 
tional assembly, — in  a  word,  the  popuius  of  the  Frank 
monarchy^  the  latter  valued,  as  he  supposes,  at  100 
Sfilidi,  living  under  the  protection  or  mundeburde  of  some 
rich  man,  and  though  still  free,  and  said  to  be  ingenvUi 
ordine  servienteSy  not  very  distinguishable  at  present  from 
the  lidi.  I  do  not  know  that  this  theory  has  been  coun- 
tenanced by  other  writers.  But  even  if  we  admit  it, 
the  higher  class  could  not  properly  be  denominated  an 
hereditary  nobility ;  their  privileges  would  be  those  of 


'  The  royal  fiunily  neein  alio  to  have  de  his  fieri  debeat ;  et  ntmn  Indea 

worn  longer  hair  than  the  otben.    Chil-  eorle,  nt  reliqua  plebe  habeantnr,  an  oert^ 

debert  proposed  to  Clotaire,  as  we  read  his  interfectla  regnnm  gennani   nostrl 

in  Gregory  of  Touts  (Ui.  18).  thrt  the  irter  nosmetipsos  nqoalltate  habita  dhrl- 

children  of  their  brother  Qodlmir  should  datar." 
be  either  cropped  or  pot  to  death :  "  quid 
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better  fbrtune,  wbiclihad  rescued  them  from  ilie  depend- 
ence into  which,  from  one  cause  or 'another,  their  fellow- 
citizens  had  fallen.  The  Franks  in  general  are  called 
by  Guizot  una  noblesse  en  decadence;  the  leudes,  one  en 
frogres.  But  he  maintains  that  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eleventh  age  there  eadsted  no  real  nobility  of  birth.  In 
this,  however,  he  goes  much  farther  than  Mably,  who 
does  not  scruple  to  admit  an  hereditary  nobility  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  and  probably  £suther  than  can  be 
reasonably  allowed,  especially  if  the  eleventh  centuiy 
is  to  be  understood  inclusively.  In  that  century  we 
shall  see  that  the  nobles  formed  a  distinct  order ;  and  I 
am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case  as 
soon  as  feudal  tenure  became  general,  which  was  at 
least  as  early  as  the  tenth. 

M.  Lehuerou  denies  any  hereditary  nobility  during  the 
Merovingian  period,  at  least,  of  French  history;  **I1 
n'existait  done  point  de  noblesse  dans  le  sens  modeme 
dii  aiot,  pidsqu  il  n'y  av^t  point  d'her^dite,  et  puisque 
Theredit^,  si  elle  se  produisait  quelquefois,  ^tait  piune- 
mont  accidentelle ;  mais  il  y  avait  une  aristocratie  mobile, 
changeante,  variable  au  gr^  des  accidents  et  des  caprices 
de  la  vie  barbare,  et  n^anmoins  en  possession  de  v^ri- 
tables  privileges  qu'il  faut  se  garder  de  m(kx)nna!tre. 
Cette  aristocratie  etait  plutdt  celle  des  titres,  des  places, 
et  des  honneurs,  que  celle  de  la  naissiCnce,  quoique 
celle-ci  n*y  fQt  pas  etrangere.  Elle  etait  plus  dans  le 
present,  et  moins  dans  le  passe ;  elle  empruntait  plus  a 
la  puissance  actuelle  qu'a  celle  des  souvenirs ;  mais  elle 
ne  s'en  detachait  pas  moins  nettement  des  couches  in- 
ferieures  de  la  population,  et  notamment  de  la  foule  de 
ceux  dont  la  noblesse  ne  consistait  que  dans  leur  Inge* 
nuite."  (Inst.  Caroling,  p.  462.) 


Note  IX.    Page  160. 

The  nature  of  benefices  .has  been  very  well  discussed, 
like  everything  else,  by  M.  Guizot,  in  his  Essai  sur 
THist.  de  France,  p.  120.  He  agrees  with  me  in  the 
two  main  positions — that  benefices,  considered  gene- 
rally, never  passed  through  the  supposed  stage  of  grants 
revocable  at  pleasure,  and  that  they  were  sometimes 


th 
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'granted  in  inheritance  &om  the  sixth  century  down 
wards.     This,   however,  was  rather  the  exception,  he 
supposes,  than  the  rule.     ''  We  cannot  doubt  that,  under 
Cluurlemagne,  most  benefices  were  granted  only  for  life  '* 
p.  140).     Louis  the  Debonair  endeavoured  to  act  on 

e  same  policy,  but  his  efforts  were  tmsuccesstul. 
Hereditary  grants  became  the  rule,  as  is  proved  by 
many  charters  of  his  own  and  Charles  the  Bald.  Finally 
he  tells  us,  the  latter  prince,  in  877,  empowered  his 
fiddMs  to  dispose  of  their  benefices  as  they  thought  fit, 
provided  it  were  to  persons  capable  of  serving  the  estate.  ' 
jBut  this  is  too  largely  expressed ;  the  power  given  is  to 
those  vassals  who  might  desire  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
a  cloister ;  and  it  could  only  be  exercised  in  favour  of  a 
son  or  other  kinsman.*  But  the  right  of  inheritance 
had  probably  been  established  before.  Still,  so  deeply 
was  the  notion  of  a  personal  relation  to  the  grantor 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  was  common, 
notwithstanding  the  lai^est  terms  of  inheritance  in  a 
grant,  for  the  new  tenant  to  obtain  a  confirmation  from 
the  crown.  This  might  also  be  for  the  sake  of  security. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  renewal  of  homage  and  fealty 
on  a  change  of  tenancy,  which  belonged  to  the  more 
matured  stage  of  the  feudal  polity. 

Mr.  Allen  observes,  with  respect  to  the  formula  of 
Marculfus  quoted  in  my  note,  p.  161 : — "  Some  authors 
have  considered  this  as  a  precedent  for  the  grant  of  an 
hereditary  benefice.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
with  attention  the  act  itself  to  perceive  that  what  it 
creates  is  not  an  hereditary  benefice,  but  an  alodial  estate. 
It  is  viewed  in  this  light  in  his  (Bignon's)  notes  on  a 
subsequent  formxda  (sect.  17),  confirmatory  of  what  had 
been  done  under  the  preceding  one,  and  it  is  only  from 
inadvertence  that  it  could  have  been  considered  in  a 
different  point  of  view."  (Inquiry  into  Royal  Preroga- 
tive, Appendix,  p.  47.)  But  Bignou  took  for  granted 
that  benefices  were  only  for  term  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently that  words  of  inheritance,  in  the  age  of  Mar- 
culfus, implied  an  alodial  grant.     The  question  is,  What 

*  Si  aliqutH  ex  fidettbns  nostrl*  poet  qui  relpobUco  prodeoe  valeat,  man  bo* 

oMtnin  nostnizn,  Dei  et  noetro  amore  nores  prout  melius  voluerit  cl  valcftt  pl»      ,^ 

oompunctus,  smscalo  renuntlare  voluerit,  citare. — Script.  Rer.  GolL  tIL  YOL 
tt  fllliiiD  Tel  talem  pfoplnqaum  habaerit 
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oonBtitnted  a  benefice  ?  Was  it  not  a  grant  by  ^Eivoiir 
of  the  king  or  other  lord  ?  If  the  words  used  in  tho 
formula  of  Marculfus  are  inconsistent  with  a  beneficiary 
property,  we  must  give  up  the  inference  from  the  treaty 
of  Andely,  and  from  all  oUier  phrases  which  have  seemed 
to  convey  hereditary  benefices.  It  is  true  that  the  for- 
mida  in  Marculfus  gives  a  larger  power  of  alienation 
than  belonged  afterwards  to  fiefs ;  but  did  it  put  an  end 
to  the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  holder  of  the  benefice 
towards  the  crown?  It  does  not  appear  to  me  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  an  estate  so  conferred  to  have  been 
strictly  a  benefice,  accordmg  to  the  notions  of  the 
seventii  century. 

Subinfeudation  could  hardly  exist  to  any  considerable 
degree  until  benefices  became  hereditary.  But  as  soon 
as  that  change  took  place,  the  principle  was  very  natural 
and  sure  to  surest  itseK.  It  prodigiously  strengthened 
the  aristocracy,  of  which  they  could  not  but  be  aware ; 
and  they  had  acquired  such  extensive  possessions  out  of 
the  royal  domains,  that  they  could  well  a£ford  to  take 
a  rent  for  them  in  iron  instead  of  silver.  Charlemagne, 
as  Guizot  justly  conceives,  strove  to  counteract  the 
growing  feudal  spirit  by  drawing  closer  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  subject.  He  demanded  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  as  William  afterwards  did  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  vassals  of  mesne  lords.  But  after  his 
death,  and  after  the  complete  establishment  of  an  here- 
ditaty  right  in  the  grants  of  the  crown,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  prevent  the  general  usage  of  subinfeu- 
dation. 

Mably  distinguishes  the  lands  granted  by  Charles 
Martel  to  his  German  followers  from  the  benefices  of 
the  early  kings,  reserving  to  the  former  the  name  of 
fiefs,  lliese  he  conceives  to  have  been  granted  only 
for  life,  and  to  have  involved,  for  the  first  time,  the 
obligation  of  military  service.  (Observations  sur  I'Hist. 
de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  But  as  they  were  not  styled 
fie&  so  early,  but  only  l^nefices,  this  distinction  seems 
likely  to  deceive  the  reader;  and  the  oath  of  fidelity 
taken  by  the  Antrustion,  which,  though  personal,  could 
not  bo  a  weaker  obligation  after  he  had  acquired  a  bene- 
fice, carries  a  very  strong  presumption  that  military'' 
nervioe.  at  least  in  defensive  wars,  not  always  distil* 
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goishable  from  wan  to  revenge  a  ivrong,  aa  most  are 
presumed  to  be,  was  demanded  by  the  usages  and  moral 
sentiments  of  the  society.  We  have  not  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  as  to  the  grants  of  Charles  Martel;  but  in 
the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  it  is  evident  that  all 
holders  of  benefices  were  boimd  to  follow  the  sovereign 
to  the  field. 

M.  Gn^rard  (Cartulaire  de  Chartres,  i.  23)  is  of 
opinion  that,  though  benefices  were  ultimately  fiefs,  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  monarchy  they  were  only  usufiiiots ; 
and  the  word  will  not  be  clearly  found  in  the  restrained 
sense  during  that  period.  *'  Cette  di£f(^rence  entre  deux 
institutions  nees  Tune  de  Tautre,  quoique  assez  delicate, 
^tait  essentielle.  Elle  ne  pourrait  itre  m^onnue  que 
par  ceux  qui  considereraient  seulement  les  benefices  k  la 
fin,  et  les  fiefs  au  commencement  de  leur  existence ; 
alors  en  efiet  les  una  et  los  autres  se  confondaient." 
That  they  were  not  mere  usufructs,  even  at  first,  appears 
to  me  more  probable. 


KoteX.    Page  161. 

Somner  says  that  he  has  not  found  the  word  feudum 
anterior  to  the  year  1000 ;  and  Muratori,  a  still  greater 
authority,  doubts  whether  it  was  used  so  early.  I  have, 
however,  observed  the  words  feum  and  fevum,  which 
are  manifestly  corruptions  of  feudiun,  in  several  charters 
about  960.  (Yaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.  Ap- 
pendix, p.  107,  128,  et  alibi.)  Some  of  these  fiefs 
appear  not  to  have  been  hereditary.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  positive  instances,  can  it  be  doubted  that  some 
word  of  barbarous  original  must  have  answered,  in  the 
vernacular  languages,  to  the  Latin  beneficium?  See 
Du  Cange,  v,  Feudum.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  answers  this  by 
producing  the  word  khn.  (English  Commonwealth,  ii. 
208.)  And  though  M.  Thierry  asserts  (K^cits  des 
Temps  Merovingiens,  i.  245)  that  this  is  modem  Ger- 
man, he  seems  to  be  altogether  mistaken.  (Palgrave, 
ibid.)  But  when  Sir  F.  Palgrave  proceeds  to  say — 
"The  essential  and  fundamental  principle  of  a  terri- 
torial fief  or  feud  is,  that  the  land  is  held  by  a  limited 
or  conditional  estate— the  property  being  in  the  lord. 
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and  the  nsofract  in  the  tenant,*'  we  must  think  this  not 
a  very  exact  definition  of  feuds  in  their  mature  state, 
however  it  might  apply  to  the  early  benefices  for  life. 
The  property^  by  feudal  law,  was,  I  conceive,  strictly  in 
the  tenant;  what  else  do  we  mean  by  fee  simple? 
Military  service  in  most  cases,  and  always  fealty,  were 
due  to  the  lord,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  latter  might 
cause  forfeiture  of  the  land ;  but  the  tenant  was  not  less 
the  owner,  and  might  destroy  it  or  render  it  unprofitable 
if  he  pleased. 

Feudum  Sir  F.  Palgrave  boldly  derives  from  emphy^ 
teusis ;  and,  in  fact,  by  processes  familiar  to  etymologists, 
that  is,  cutting  off  the  head  and  legs,  and  extracting  the 
back-bone,  it  may  thence  be  exhibited  in  the  old  form, 
fmm,  or  fetmm,  M.  Thierry,  however,  thinks /«jA,  that 
is,  fee  or  pay,  and  odh,  property,  to  be  the  true  root. 
(Lettres  snr  THist.  de  France,  Lettre  x.)  Guizot  in- 
clines to  the  same  derivation ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  given, 
by  Du  Cange  and  others.  The  derivation  of  alod  from  aU 
and  odh  seems  to  be  analogous ;  and  the  word  udaUer,  for 
the  freeholder  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles,  strongly 
confirms  this  derivation,  being  only  the  two  radical 
elements  reversed,  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  observed 
in  Gilbert  Stuart's  View  of  Society.  A  charter  of  Charles 
the  Fat  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  word  feudum, 
which  is  at  least  of  very  rare  occurrence  till  late  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  great  objection  to  emphyteusis  is, 
that  a  fief  is  a  different  thing.  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  indeed, 
contends  that  an  '* ^nphy teusis"  is  often  called  a  *' pre- 
caria,"  and  that  the  word  "precaria"  was  a  synonym 
of  "  beneficium,"  as  beneficium  was  of  **  feudum."  But 
does  it  appear  from  the  ancient  use  of  the  words  '*  pre- 
caria"  and  "beneficium"  that  they  were  convertible, 
as  the  former  is  said,  by  Muratori  and  Lehueron,  to 
have  been  with  emphyteusis  ?  (Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss, 
xxxvi.  Lehuerou,  Inst.  Caroling,  p.  183.)  The  tenant 
by  emphyteusis^  whom  we  find  in  the  Codes  of  Theodosius 
and  Justinian,  was  little  more  than  a  odkmusy  a  demi- 
serf  attached  to  the  soil,  though  incapable  of  being  dis- 
possessed. Is  this  like  the  holder  of  a  benefice,  tho 
progenitor  of  the  great  feudal  aristocracy?  How  can 
we  compare  emphyteusis  with  beneficium  without  re- 
membering that  one  was  commonly  a  grant  for  a  fixed 
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retain  in  value,  answering  to  tlie  ''  terr»  censnales  "  of 
later  times>  and  the  latter,  as  the  word  implies,  a  free 
donation  with  no  condition  bnt  gratitude  and  fidelity  ? 
The  word,  precaria  is  for  the  most  part  applied  to  eccle- 
siastical property  which,  by  some  usurpation,  had  &llen 
into  the  hands  of  laymen.  These  afterwards,  by  way  oi 
compromise,  were  permitted  to  continue  as  tenants  of 
the  church  for  a  limited  term,  generally  of  life,  on  pay- 
ment .of  a  fixed  rate.  Marculfns,  however,  gives  a  form 
in  which  the  grantor  of  the  precaria  appears  to  be  a 
layman.  Military  service  was  not  contemplated  in  the 
emphyteusis  or  the  precaria,  nor  were  either  of  them 

Serpetoities ;  at  least  this  was  not  their  common  con- 
ition.  Meyer  derives  feudum  from  fidesy  quoting 
Aimoin :  **  Leudibus  suis  in  fide  disposuit.'  (Inst.  Judic. 
i.  187.) 

Note  XI.    Pages  164,  166. 

M.  Guizot,  with  the  highest  probability,  refers  the 
conversion  of  alodial  into  feudal  lands  to  the  principle 
of  commendation.  (Essais  sur  THist.  de  France,  p.  166.) 
Though  originally  this  had  no  relation  to  land,  but 
created  a  merely  personal  tie — fidelity  in  return  for 
protection — it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  alodialist  who 
obtained  this  privilege,  as  it  might  justly  appear  in  an 
age  of  rapine,  must  often  do  so  by  subjecting  himself  to 
the  law  of  tenure — a  law  less  burdensome  at  a  time  when 
warfjEore,  if  not  always  defensive,  as  it  was  against  the 
Normans,  was  always  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  little  expense  beyond  the  ravages  that  might  attend 
its  want  of  success.  Baynouard  has  published  a  curious 
passage  from  the  Life  of  St.  Gerald,  a  count  of  Aurillac, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to  subject  his  alodial 
lands  to  the  duke  of  Guienne,  with  the  exception  of  one 
farm,  peculiarly  situated.  *'  Erat  enim  semotim,  inter 
pessimos  vicinos,  longe  a  cseteris  disparatum."  His 
other  lands  were  so  situated  that  he  was  able  to  defend 
them.  Nothing  can  better  explain  the  principle  which 
riveted  the  feudal  yoke  upon  alodialists.  (Hist,  du  Droit 
Municipal,  ii.  261.) 

In  my  text,  though  M.  Guizot  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  say,  *'M.  Montlosier  et  M.  Hallam  en  out  mieux  dd* 
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m^l^  la  nature  et  les  causes,"  the  subject  is  not  suf- 
ficiently disentangled,  and  the  tenitorial  character 
which  commendation  ultimately  assumed  is  too  much 
separatft  £rom  the  personal.  The  latter  preceded  even 
the  conquest  of  Gkul,  both  among  the  barbarian  invaders 
themselves  and  the  provincial  subjects,*  and  was  a  sort 
of  cUenteia ;  *  but  the  former  deserves  also  the  name  of 
commendation,  though  the  Franks  had  a  word  of  their 
own  to  express  it.  We  find  in  Marculfas  the  form  by 
which  tlie  king  took  an  ecclesiastical  person,  with  his 
property  and  followers,  tmder  his  own  mundeburde^  or 
safeguard.  (Lib.  i.  c.  44.)  This  was  equivalent  to  com- 
mendation, or  rather  another  word  for  it ;  except  as  one 
rather  exprescs  the  act  of  the  tenant,  the  other  that  of 
the  lord.  Letters  of  safeguard  were  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  church.  They  were  frequent  as  long  as 
the  crown  had  any  power  to  protect,  and  revived  again 
in  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system.  Nor  were  they 
limited  to  the  crown ;  we  have  the  form  by  which  the 
poor  might  place  themselves  under  the  mundeburde  of  the 
rich,  still  being  free,  "ingenuili  ordine  servientes." 
(Formulsa  Veteres  Bignonii,  c.  44;  vide  Kaudet,  ubi 
supra.)  They  were  then  even  sometimes  called,  as  fhe 
latter  supposes,  ^t  or  litiy  so  that  a  freeman,  even  of  the 


t  M.  Lehueitm  has  gone  very  deeply  this  explication  of  the  origin  of  feudal 

into  the  mundium,  or  peraunal  safeguard,  polity,  which  was  in  no  degree  of  a  do> 

by  which  the  inferior  claa  among  the  meUie  duunacter.    The  ntmoet  they  can 

Germans  were  commended  to  a  lord,  and  allow  is,  that  territorial  JurisdictioQ  was 

placed  under  his  protection,  in  return  for  extended  to  feudal  vassals,  by  analogy  to 

their  own  fidelity  and  service.    (Insti-  that  which  the  patron,  or  chief  of  the 

tations  Osrolingiennes,  llv.  i.  ch.  i.  ^  2.)  mundium^  had  exercised  over  those  who 

It  is  a  8ut(ject,  as  he  conceives,  of  the  recognised  him  as  protector^  as  well  as 

highest  importance  In   these  inquiries,  over  his  family  and  servants.    There  it 

being,  in  fact,  the  real  origin  of  the  nevertheless,  perhaps,  a  larger  basis  d 

feudal  polity  afterwards  established  in  truth  hi  M.  Lehnexon's  system  than  they 

Europe;  though,  from  the  drcumstanoes  admit,  though  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 

of  ancient  Qermany.  it  was  of  necessity  explain  the  whole  feudal  system, 

a  personal  and  not  a  territorial  vassalage.  **  Gamier  has  happily  adduced  a  very 

It  fell  in  very  naturally  with  the  similar  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  th« 

principle  of  commendation  existing  in  word. 

the  Roman  empire.    This  bold  and  ori-  «««n«w«.^#.  i«  »i,»*^ 

ginal  theory,  however,  has  not  been  ad-  ^^?J^em^^^^ 

mltted  by  hU  contemporary  antiquaries,  jj^^s  dedit  se.-Ter.  Eun..  Act  ft. 
H.  Giraud  and  M.  Mignet  (Stances  et 

Travattx   de   TAcad^mie    des  Sciences  Origine  du  GouTemement  Ftaofala  (Ib 

Morales  et  Politiques,  pour  No\-embre,  Leber  ii.  IM). 
lS4aX  eqiedaUy  the  latter,  dissent  ftom 
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higher  class,  might,  at  his  option,  fall,  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  into  an  inferior  position. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Guizot  that  the 
conversion  of  alodial  into  feudal  property  was  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  old  commendation.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  express  sur- 
render and  regrant  of  the  land ;  the  acknowledgment  of 
seigniory  by  the  commendatus  would  supply  the  place. 
M.  Naudet  (Nouv.  M^.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.  vol. 
viii.*)  accumulates  proofs  of  commendation;  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  little  was  said  of  it  by  ihe  earlier  anti* 
queries.  One  of  his  instances  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
''Isti  homines,"  says  a  writer  of  Charlemagne's  age, 
'*  fiiemnt  liberi  et  ingenui ;  sed  quod  mUitiam  regis  non 
valebant  exercere,  tradiderunt  aJodos  suos  sancto  Ger- 
mano.""  (P.  567.^  We  may  perhaps  infer  from  this 
that  the  tenants  ot  the  church  were  not  bound  to  military 
service.  "  No  general  law,"  says  M.  Guizot  (Collect,  de 
Mem.  i.  419),  " exempted  them  from  it;  but  the  clergy 
endeavourea  constantly  to  secure  such  an  immunity, 
either  by  grant  or  by  custom,  which  was  one  cause  that 
their  tenants  were  better  off  than  those  of  laymen."  The 
difference  was  indeed  most  important,  and  must  have 
prodigiously  enhanced  the  wealth  of  the  church.  But 
after  the  feudal  polity  became  established  we  do  not 
£uid  that  there  was  any  dispensation  for  ecclesiastical 
fiefs.  The  advantage  of  their  tenants  lay  in  the  com- 
paratively pacific  character  of  their  spiritual  lords.  It 
may  be  ctdded  that,  from  many  passages  in  the  laws  of 
the  Saxons,  Alemanns,  and  Bavarians,  all  the  **  com- 
mendati"  appear  to  have  been  denominated  vassals, 
whether  they  possessed  benefices  or  not.  That  word 
afterwards  implied  a  more  strictly  territorial  limitation. 

Thus  then  let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  that  the  feudal 
system,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  sovereign 
(not  as  king,  but  us  lord)  and  his  immediate  vassals ; 
between  these  again  and  others  standing  to  them  in  the 
same  relation  of  vassalage,  and  thus  frequently  through 
several  links  in  the  cbam  of  tenancy.     If  this  relation, 

*  It  will  he  xemarked  that  liberi  aod  ingenui  appear  here  to  be  distingulBhed) 
*  not  only  free,  bat  ge9  Uemen.** 
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and  especially  if  the  latter  and  essential  element,  sub- 
infeudation, is  not  to  be  found,  there  is  no  feudal  system, 
though  there  may  be  analogies  to  it,  more  or  less  re- 
markable or  strict.  But  if  he  asks  wha;t  were  the 
immediate  causes  of  establishing  this  polity,  we  must 
refer  him  to  three  alone — ^to  the  grants  of  beneficiary 
lands  to  the  vassal  and  his  heirs,  without  which  there 
could  hardly  be  subinfeudation ;  to  the  analogous  grants 
of  official  honours,  particularly  that  of  count  or  governor 
of  a  district ;  and,  lastly,  to  liie  voluntary  conversion  of 
alodial  into  feudal  tenure,  through  free  landholders  sub- 
mitting  their  persons  and  estates,  by  way  of  commenda- 
tion, to  a  neighbouring  lord  or  to  the  count  of  a  district. 
All  these,  though  several  instances,  especially  of  the 
first,  occurred  much  earlier,  belong  generally  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  fully 
accomplished  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth — to 
which  period,  therefore,  and  not  to  an  earlier  one,  we 
refer  the  feudal  system  in  France.  We  say  in  France, 
because  our  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  that 
kingdom ;  in  none  was  it  of  earlier  origin,  but  in  some 
it  cannot  be  traced  so  high. 

An  hereditary  benefice  was  strictly  a  fief,  at  least  if 
we  presume  it  to  have  implied  military  service ;  heredi- 
tary governments  were  not :  something  more,  11ierefoie« 
was  required  to  assimilate  these,  which  were  &r  larger  and 
more  important  than  donations  of  land.  And,  perhaps, 
it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  great  chiefs,  especially 
in  the  south,  who,  in  the  decay  of  the  Caroline  race, 
established  their  patrimonial  rule  over  extensive  regionb, 
condescended  to  swear  fealty,  and  put  on  the  con4ition 
of  vassals  dependent  on  the  crown.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  opinion  of  some  modem  French  writers,  who  seem  to 
deny  all  subjection  during  the  evening  of  the  second  and 
dawn  of  the  third  race.  But  if  they  did  not  repair  to 
Paris  or  Laon  in  order  to  swear  fealty,  they  kept  the 
name  of  the  reigning  king  in  their  charters. 

The  hereditary  benefices  of  the  ninth  century,  or,  in 
other  words,  fiefs,  preserved  the  nominal  tie,  and  kept 
France  from  utter  dissolution.  They  deserve  also  the 
greater  praise  of  having  been  the  means  of  reffenerating 
the  national  character,  and  giving  its  warlike  bearing  to 
the  French  people ;  not,  indeed,  as  yet  collectively,  but 
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in  its  separate  centres  of  force,  after  the  piisiUanimouis 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.  They  produced  much  evil 
and  misery ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
prevented  more.  France  was  too  extensive  a  kingdom 
to  be  governed  by  a  central  administration,  unless  Charle- 
magne had  possessed  the  gift  of  propagating  a  race  of 
Alfreds  and  Edwards,  instead  Qf  Louis  the  Stammerers 
and  Charles  the  Balds.  Her  temporary  disintegration  by 
the  feudal  system  was  a  necessary  consequence  ;  without 
that  system  there  would  have  been  a  final  dissolution  of 
the  monarchy,  and  perhaps  its  conquest  by  barbarians. 


Note  XII.    Page  193. 

M.  Thierry,  whose  writings  display  so  much  antipathy 
to  the  old  nobility  of  his  country  that  they' ought  not  to 
be  fully  trusted  on  such  a  subject,  observes  that  the 
Franks  were  more  haughty  towards  their  subjects  than 
any  other  barbarians,  as  is  shown  in  the  difference  of 
weregUd.  From  them  this  spirit  passed  to  the  French 
nobles  of  the  middle  agot,  though  they  were  not  all  of 
Fraiik  descent.  *'  L'exces  d*orgueil  attache  a  longtemps 
au  nom  de  gentilhomme  est  ne  en  France ;  son  foyer, 
comme  celui  de  Torganisation  feodale,  fut  la  Gaule  du 
Centre  et  du  Nord,  et  peut-etre  aussi  Tltalie  Lombarde. 
:C'est  de  la  qu'il  s'est  propage  dans  les  pays  Germaniques, 
oil  la  noblesse  anterieurement  se  distingnait  peu  de  la 
'Simple  condition  d^homme  libre.  Ce  mouvement  crea, 
•par-^tout  oil  il^'s'^tendit,  deux  populations,  et  comme  deux 
nations,  proprement  distinctes."  (Beoits  des  Temps 
M^rovingiens,  i.  250.) 

The  feudal  principle  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and 
tended  to  enhance  every  unsocial  and  unchristian  senti- 
ment involved  in  the  exclusive  respect  for  birth.  It  had« 
of  course,  its  countervailing  virtues,  which  writers  of 
M.  Thierry's  iKshool  do  not  enough  remember.  But  a 
rural  aristocracy  in  the  meridian  of  feudal  usages  was 
insulated  in  the  midst  of  the  other  classes  of  society  £ar 
more  than  could  ever  happen  in  citiee,  or  in  any  period 
of  an  advanced  civilization.  "  If  ever,"  says  Guizot, 
*'*'  had  the  primary  social  molecule  been  so  separated 
from  other  similar  molecules ;  never  had  the  distanco 

vou  I.  y 
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been  bo  great  between  the  simple  and  essential  elementn 
of  society."  The  eh&telain,  amidst  his  machicolated 
battlements  and  massiye  gates  with  their  iron  portcullis, 
received  the  vavassor,  thongh  as  an  inferior,  at  hia 
board ;  bnt  to  the  roturier  no  feudal  board  was  open ; 
the  owner  of  a  "  terre  censive/*  the  opulent  burgess  of  a 
Deighbouring  town,  was  as  little  admitted  to  the  banquet 
of  ti^e  lord  as  he  was  allowed  to  unite  himself  in  marriage 
to  his  family. 

**  Nee  Deus  hone  menaa,  Dea  nee  dignata  cabili  tet" 

Pilgrims,  indeed,  and  travelling  merchants,  may,  if  we 
trust  romance,  have  been  always  excepted..  Although, 
therefore,  soihe  of  Guizot's  phrases  seem  overcharged, 
since  there  was,  in  fact,  more  necessary  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  classes  than  they  intimate,  yet  that 
of  a  volimtary  nature,  and  what  we  peculiarly  call  social, 
was  very  limited.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  le- 
collect  that  it  has  been  so  till  comparatively  a  recent 
period. 

Guizot  has  copied  a  picturesque  description  of  a  feudal 
castle  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  Monteil's  'Histoire 
des  Frangais  des  divers  Etats  aux  cinq  demiers  Siecles.* 
It  is  one  of  the  happiest  passages  in  that  writer,  hardly 
more  distinguished  by  his  vast  reading  than  by  his  skill 
in  combining  and  applying  it,  though  sometimes  border- 
ing on  tediousness  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  his 
commonplace-books  on  the  reader. 

"  Bepr^ntez  vous  d*abord  une  position  superbe,  una 
montagne  eBcarp<^e,  herissee  de  rochers,  sillonee  de 
ravins  et  de  precipices  ;  sur  le  penchant  est  le  ch&teau. 
Les  petites  maisons  qui  Tentourent  en  font  ressortir  la 
grandeur;  Tlndre  semble  s'ecaiter  avec  respect;  elle 
&dt  un  large  demi-oercle  a  ses  pieds. 

'*  II  faut  voir  ce  chateau  lorsqu'au  soleil  levant  ses 
gal^ries  ext^eures  reluisent  des  armures  de  ceux  qui 
font  le  guet,  et  que  ses  tours  se  montrent  toutes  brillantttc 
de  leurs  grandes  grilles  neuves.  II  faut  voir  tons  oe^ 
hauts  b^tunents  qui  remplissent  de'  courage  ceux  qui  les 
defendent,  et  de  frayeur  ceux  qui  seraient  tentes  de  les 
attaquer. 

*'  La  po]*te  se  presente  toute  couverte  de  t^tes  de  sang- 
lieTBOttdeloups,  flanqu^  de  tourelles  et  couronn^e  d'uu 
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hant  oorps  de  gaxde.  Entrez-vous  ?  trois  enceintes,  trois 
fosses,  txois  pont-levis  a  passer ;  voiis  yous  tronverez 
dans  la  grande  cour  carree  ou  sont  les  citemes,  et  a  droite 
ou  a  gauche  les  Juries,  les  poulaillers,  lea  cclombiers, 
les  remises*  Les  caves,  lee  souterrains,  les  prisons  sont 
par  dessous ;  par  dessns  sont  les  logements,  les  maga* 
sins,  les  lurdoirs  on  saloiis,  les  arsenauz.  Tons  les 
combles  sont  bord^s  des  m&cliiconlis,  des  parapets,  des 
chemins  le  ronde,  des  guerites.  An  milieu  de  la  tour  est 
le  donjon,  qui  renferme  les  archives  et  le  trtfsor.  II  est 
profondement  fossoyi^  dans  tout  son  pourtour,  et  on  n'y 
entre  que  par  un  pont  presque  toujours  lev<^ ;  bien  que 
les  murailles  aient,  comme  celles  du  ch&teau,  plus  de  six 
pieds  d*^paisseur,  il  est  revdtu,  jusqu'a  la  moitie  de  sa 
hauteur,  d'une  chemise,  ou  second  mur,  en  grosses  pierres 
de  taille. 

'*  Ce  ch&teau  vient  d'etre  refait  a  neuf.  II  y  a  quelque 
chose  de  l^ger,  de  £rais,  que  n'avaient  pas  les  cMteaux 
lourds  et  maia8i£3  des  si^cles  passes."  (Civilis.  en  France, 
Le9on  35.) 

And  this  was  true ;  for  the  castles  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  wanted  all  that  the  progress  of  luxury 
and  the  cessation,  or  nearly  such,  of  private  warfare  had 
introduced  before  the  age  to  which  this  description  re- 
fers :  they  were  strongholds,  and  nothing  more ;  dark, 
small,  comfortless,  where  one  thought  alone  could  tend 
to  dispel  their  gloom,  that  life  and  honour,  and  what  was 
most  valuable  in  goods,  were  more  secure  in  them  than 
in  the  champaign  around. 


Note  XTTL    Page  197. 

M.  Guizot  has  declared  it  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
questions  relating  to  the  state  of  persons  in  the  period 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  whether  there  existed 
in  the  coimtries  subdued  by  the  Germans,  and  especially 
by  the  Franks,  a  numerous  and  important  class  of  free- 
men, not  vassals  either  of  the  king  or  any  other  pro- 
prietor, nor  any  way  dependent  upon  them,  and  with  no 
obligation  except  towards  the  state,  its  laws  and  magis- 
trates. (Essais  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  p.  232.)  And 
this  question,  oontrary  to  almost  all  his  predecessoiB,  he 
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inclines  to  decide  negatively.  It  is,  indeed,  evident, 
and  is  confessed  by  M.  Guizot,  that  in  the  ages  nearest 
to  the  conquest  such  a  class  not  only  existed,  but  even 
comprised  a  lai^e  part  of  the  nation.  Such  were  the 
owners  of  sortes  or  of  terra  Saliva,  the  alodialists  of  the 
early  ]^eriod.  It  is  also  agreed,  as  nas  been  shown  in 
another  place,  that,  towards  the  tenth  century,  the  num- 
ber of  these  independent  landhblders  was  exceedingly 
diminished  by  territorial  commendation;  that  is,  the 
subjection  of  their  lands  to  a  feudal  tenure.  The  last  of 
these  changes,  however,  cannot  have  become  general 
under  Charlemagne,  on  account  of  the  numerous  capi- 
tularies which  distinguish  those  who  held  lands  of  their 
own,  or  alodia,  from  beneficiary  tenante.  The  former, 
therefore,  must  still  have  been  a  large  and  important 
class.  What  proportion  they  bore  to  the  whole  nation 
at  that  or  any  other  era  it  seems  impossible  to  pronounce ; 
and  equally  so  to  what  extent  the  whole  usage  of  per- 
sonal commendation,  contrsuiistinguiBhed  from  territorial, 
may  have  reached.  Still  alodial  lands,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, were  always  very  common  in  the  south  of  France, 
to  which  Flanders  might  be  added.  The  strength  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  as  Thierry  remarks,  was  between  the 
Somme  and  the  Loire.  (Recits  des  T.  M.  i.  245.)  These 
alodial  proprietors  were  evidently  freemen.  In  the  law 
of  France  alodial  lands  were  always  noble,  like  fie&, 
till  the  reformation  of  the  Coutume  de  Paris  in  1680, 
when  "aleux  roturiers'*  were  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nised. I  owe  this  fact,  which  appears  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  to  Laferri^e,  Hist-  du 
Droit  Frangais,  p.  129.  But,  perhaps,  this  was  not  the 
case  in  Flanders,  which  was  an  alodial  country : — "  La 
maxime  frauQaise,  nulle  terre  sans  seigneur,  n'avait  point 
lieu  dans  les  Pays-Bas.  On  s'en  tenait  au  principe  de  la 
liberte  naturelle  des  biens,  et  par  suite  a  la  necessite 
d'en  prouver  la  sujetion  ou  la  servitude ;  aussi  les  bienn 
allodiaux  etaient  tr^s  nombreux,  et  rappelaient  toujouns 
I'esprit  de  liberte  que  les  Beiges  oM  aim6  et  conserve 
tant  a  I'i^gard  de  leurs  biens  que  de  leurs  personnes." 
(Mem.  de  TAoad.  de  Bnixelles,  vol.  iii.  p.  16.)  It  bears 
on  this,  that  in  all  the  customary  law  of  the  Motherlands 
no  preference  was  given  to  sex  or  primogeniture  in  wmv 
oessioii  (p.  21). 
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But  there  were  many  other  freemen  in  Franco,  even 
in  the  tenth  century,  if  we  do  not  insut  on  the  absolute 
and  insulated  independence  which  Ghiizot  requires.  **  If 
we  must  understand,'*  says  M.  Guerard  ^Cartulaire  de 
Chartres,  p.  34),  **by  freemen  those  wno  enjoyed  a 
liberty  without  restriction,  that  is,  who,  owing  no  duties 
or  service  to  any  one,  could  go  and  settle  wherever  they 
pleased,  they  would  not  be  found  very  numerous  in  our 
chartidary  during  the  pure  feudal  regimen.  But  if,  as 
we  should,  we  comprehend  imder  this  name  whoever  is 
neither  a  noble  nor  a  serf,  the  number  of  people  in  this 
intermediate  condition  was  very  considerable. '  And  of 
these  he  specifies  several  varieties.  This  was  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  partly  later,  when  the  conversion 
of  alodial  property  had  been  completed. 

Savign/wLX  first  who  pLed  the  Arhnamu  of 
Lombardy  to  have  been  freemen,  correst^onding  to  the 
Bachimbui^i  of  the  Franks,  and  distinguished  both  from 
bondmen  aud  from  those  to  whom  they  owed  obedience. 
Citizens  are  sometimes  called  Arimanni.  The  word 
ocours,  though  very  rarely,  out  of  Italy.  (Vol.  i.  p.  176, 
Unglish  translation.)  Guizot  includes  among  the  Ari- 
manni the  leudes  or  beneficiary  vassals.  See  too  Troja, 
V.  146,  148.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  vassals,  and  other  commsndati,  would  be  counted  as 
Arimanni.  Neither  feu  lal  tenure  nor  personal  commen- 
dation coidd  possibly  derogate  from  a  free  and  honour 
able  status.  ^ 


Note  XIV.    Page  198. 

These  names,  though  in  a  general  sense  occupying 
similar  positions  in  the  social  scale,  denote  different 
persons.  The  coloni  were  Eomans,  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  then  usual ;  that  is,  they  were  the  cultivators  of 
land  under  the  empire,  of  whom  we  find  abundant  notice 
both  in  the  Theodosian  Code  and  that  of  Justinian.'  An 
early  instance  of  this  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  His- 
torian Augustse  Scriptores.  Trebellius  PoUio  says,  after 
the  great  victory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths,  where  an 

y  Sm  Cod.  Theod.  I.  v   tit  9,  with  Ui*  cofAom  IVtfatltkna  of  Gothofred^-^Coi} 
JuiL  zi.  at  47  e<  aUbi. 
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immenfle  number  of  prisoners  was  taken — *'  Factos  miles 
barbaros  ac  colonus  ex  Gotbo ;"  an  expression  not  dear, 
and  which  perplexed  Salmasins.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
rendered,  the  barbarians  partly  entered  the  l^ons, 
partly  cultivated  the  ground,  in  the  rank  of  colonL  It 
is  thus  understood  by  Troja  (ii.  705).  He  conceives 
that  a  laige  proportion  of  the  ooloni,  mentioned  under 
the  Christian  emperors,  were  barbarian  settlers  (iii. 
1074).  They  came  in  the  place  of  pnedial  slaves,  who, 
though  not  wholly  unknown,  grew  less  common  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  Boman  colonua 
was  free ;  he  coxdd  marry  a  free  woman,  and  have  legi- 
timate children ;  he  could  serve  in  the  army,  and  was 
capable  of  property ;  his  peculium,  unlike  that  of  the 
araolute  slave,  could  not  be  touched  by  his  master.  Xor 
could  his  fixed  rent  or  duty  be  enhanced.  He  could 
even  sue  his  master  for  any  crime  committed  with  re- 
spect to  him,  or  for  undue  exaction.  He  was  attached, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  soil,  and  might  in  certain  cases 
receive  corporal  punishment.  (Troja,  iii.  1072.)  He 
paid  a  capitation  tax  or  census  to  the  state,  the  frequent 
enhancement  of  which  contributed  to  that  decline  of  the 
agricultural  population  which  preceded  the  barbarian 
conquest.  Guizot,  in  whose  thirty-seventh  lecture  on 
the  Civilisation  of  France  the  subject  is  well  treated, 
derives  the  origin  of  this  state  of  society  from  that  of 
Gaul  before  the  Boman  conquest.  But  since  we  find  it 
in  the  whole  empire,  as  is  shown  by  many  laws  in  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  we  may  look  on  it  perhaps  rather  as 
a  modification  of  ancient  slavery,  unless  we  suppose  aU 
the  coloni,  in  this  latter  sense  of  the  word,'  to  have  been 
originally  barbarians,  who  had  received  lands  on  con* 
dition  of  remaining  on  them.  But  this,  however  fre- 
quent, seems  a  basis  not  quite  wide  enough  for  so  exten- 
sive a  tenure.  Nor  need  we  believe  that  the  coloni  were 
always  raised  from  slavery ;  they  might  have  descended 
into  their  own  order,  as  well  as  risen  to  it.  It  appears 
by  a  passage  in  Salvian,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  • 
centuTf,  that  many  freemen  had  been  compelled  to  &11 
into  this  condition;  which  confirms,  by  analogy,  the 
supposition  above-mentioned  of  M.  Naudet,  as  to  a  similar 


*  The  oolomu  of  Cato  and  other  claaslcal  aaOiorB  we*  a  dree  tenant  or  brmer,  aa 
faai  been  already  mentioned. 
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degradation  of  a  part  of  the  Franks  tliemselves  after  the 
eonqnest.  It  wati  an  inferior  species  of  commendation 
or  vassalage,  or»  more  strictly,  an  analogous  result  of  the 
state  of  society. 

The  fonns  of  Marcnlfns,  and  all  the  doctuuents  of  the 
following  ages»  furnish  abnndant  proo&  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  coloni  in  this  middle  state  between  entire 
freedom  and  servitade.  And  these  were  doubtless 
zeckoned  among  the  "  tributarii  "  of  the  Salic  law,  whose 
composition  was  fixed  at  forty-five  solid! ;  for  a  slave  had 
no  composition  due  to  his  kindred ;  he  was  his  master's 
chattel,  and  to  be  paid  for  as  such.  But  the  tributary 
was  not  necessarily  a  colonus.  All  who  possessed  no 
lands  were  subjected  by  the  imperial  fisc  to  a  personal 
capitation.  And  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  the  Bomans 
in  Gaul  continued  regularly  to  pay  this  under  the  house 
of  Glovis.  To  these  Boman  tributaries  ihe  barbarian 
lidi  seem  nearly  to  have  corresponded.  This  was  a  class* 
as  has  been  already  said,  not  quite  freebom ;  so  that 
**  FrancuB  ingenuus "  was  no  tautology,  as  some  have 
&ncied,  yet  far  from  slaves ;  without  political  privileges 
or  rights  of  administering  justice  in  the  coimty  court, 
like  &e  Bachimburgii,  and  so  little  favoured,  that,  while 
the  Frank  accused  of  a  theft,  that  is,  I  presume,  taken  in 
the  fact,  was  to  be  brought  before  his  peers,  the  lidus, 
under  the  name  of  "  debilior  persona,"  which  probably 
included  the  Roman  tributary,  was  to  be  hanged  on  the 
spot.  Throughout  the  Salic  and  Bipuarian  codes  the 
ingenuus  is  opposed  both  to  the  lidus  and  to  the  servus ; 
BO  that  the  threefold  division  is  incontestable.  It  cor- 
responds in  a  certain  degree  to  the  edelingx^  frilingi,  and 
lazzi^  or  the  eorU  ceorl,  and  thrall  of  the  northern  nations 
(Orimm,  Deutsche  Bechts  Alterthiimer,  p.  306  et  aliht) ; 
though  we  do  not  find  a  strict  proportion  in  the  social 
state  of  the  second  order  in  every  coimtry.  The  **  coloni 
partiarii,"  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
were  metayers;  and  M.  Gu^rard  says  that  lands  were 
chiefly  held  by  such  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
&mily.  (Cart,  de  Chartres,  i.  109.)  The  demesne  lands 
of  the  manor,  however,  were  never  occupied  by  coloni, 
but  by  serfs  or  domestic  slaves. 
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Note  XV.    Page  199. 

The  poor  early  felt  the  necessity  of  selling  themselvee 
for  subsistence  in  times  of  famine.  '*  Subdidenint  so 
panperes  servitio,"  says  Gregory  of  Tours,  a.d.  585,  "  tit 
quantulnmcimque  de  alimento  porrigerent."  (Lib.  vii. 
0.  45.)  This  long  continued  to  be  the  practice ;  and 
probably  the  remarkable  number  of  famines  which  are 
recorded,  especially  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
swelled  the  sad  list  of  those  unhappy  poor  who  were 
reduced  to  barter  liberty  for  bread.  Mr.  Wright,  in  the 
thirtieth  volume  of  the  Arch8eologia(p.  223),  has  extracted 
an  entry  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript,  where  a  lady, 
about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  manumits  some  slaves, 
'•  whose  heads,"  as  it  is  simply  and  forcibly  expressed, 
•*  she  had  taken  for  their  meat  in  the  evil  days.  Evil 
indeed  were  those  days  in  France,  when  out  of  seventy- 
three  years,  the  reigns  of  Hugh  Capet  and  his  two 
successors,  forty-eight  were  years  of  famine.  Evil  were 
the  days  for  five  years  from  1015,  in  the  whole  western 
world,  when  not  a  country  could  be  named  that  was  not 
destitute  of  bread.  These  were  famines,  as  Badulfiis 
Glaber  and  other  contemporary  writers  tell  us,  in  which 
mothers  ate  their  children,  and  children  their  parents ; 
and  human  flesh  was  sold,  with  some  pretence  of  con- 
cealment, in  the  markets.  It  is  probable  that  England 
suffered  less  than  France ;  but  so  long  and  frequent  a 
scarcity  of  necessary  food  must  have  affecled,  in  the 
latter  country,  the  whole  organic  frame  of  society. 

It  has  been  a  very  general  opinion  that  during  the 
Lawlessness  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  aristo- 
cratic element  of  society  continually  gaining  ground, 
the  cultivators  fell  into  a  much  worse  condition,  and 
either  from  freemen  became  villeins,  or,  if  originally  in 
the  order  of  tributaries,  became  less  and  less  capable  of 
enjoying  such  personal  rights  as  that  state  implied ;  that 
they  fell,  in  short,  almost  into  servitude.  **  Dans  le 
commencement  de  la  troisieme  race,"  says  Montesquieu, 
*•  presque  tout  le  bas  peuple  etait  serf."  (Lib.xxviii.  c.  45.) 
Sismondi,  who  never  draws  a  favourable  picture,  not 
only  descants  repeatedly  on  this  oppression  of  the  com- 
monalty, but  traces  it  by  the  capitularies.    **  Les  loix 
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senles  nous  donnent  quelque  indicalion  d'une  revolution 
importante  a  laquelle  la  grande  masse  du  peuple'fut 
exposee  a  plusieurs  reprises  dans  toute  retendne  deK 
Gaules, — revolution  qui,  s  etant  operee  sans  violence,  n'a 
laifise  aucune  trace  dans  rhistoire,  et  qui  doit  cependant 
expliquer  seule  les  alternatives  de  force  et  de  faiblesse 
dans  ]es  etats  du  moyen  age.  C'est  le  passage  des 
cultivateurs  de  la  condition  libre  k  la  condition  servile. 
L*esclavage  etant  une  fbis  introduite  et  protegee  par  les 
loix,  la  consequence  de  la  prosperite,  de  Taccroissement 
des  richesses  devait  ^tre  toujours  la  disparition  de  toutes 
les  petites  proprietes,  la  multiplication  des  esclaves,  et 
la  cessation  absolue  de  tout  travail  qui  ne  serait  pas  fait 
par  des  mains  serviles."  (Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  ii. 
p.  273.)  Nor  should  we  have  believed,  from  the  general 
language  of  historical  antiquaries,  that  any  change  for 
the  better  took  place  till  a  much  later  era.  We  know 
.  indeed  from  history  that,  about  the  year  1000,  the 
Norman  peasantry,  excited  by  oppression,  broke  out 
into  a  general  and  well-organised  revolt,  quelled  by  the 
severest  punishments.  This  is  told  at  some  length  by 
Wace,  in  the  *  Koman  de  Ecu.*  And  every  inference 
from  the  want  of  all  law  except  what  the  lords  exercised 
themselves,  from  the  strength  of  their  castles,  from  the 
fierceness  of  their  characters,  from  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  peasants  to  make  any  resistance  which  should 
not  end  in  greater  sufferings,  converges  to  the  same 
result. 

It  is  not  therefore  without  some  surprise  that,  in  a 
recent  publication,  we  meet  with  a  totally  opposite 
hypothesis  on  this  important  portion  of  social  hist<M?y. 
The  editor  of  the  Cartulaire  de  Chartres  maintains  that 
the  peasantry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
enjoyed  rights  of  property  and  succession  which  had 
been  denied  to  their  ancestors ;  that  the  movement  from 
the  ninth  century  had  been  upwards;  so  that,  during 
that  period  of  anarchy  which  we  presume  to  have  been 
exceedingly  unfavourable  to  their  privileges,  they  had 
in  reality,  by  force,  usage,  or  concession,  gained  pos- 
session of  them.  They  could  not  indeed  leave  their 
lands,  but  they  occupied  them*  subject  to  known  con- 
ditions. 

The  passage  wherein  M.  Gu^rard,  in  a  concise  and 
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perspicuous  maimer,  has  given  his  own  theory  as  to  the 
gradual  decline  of  servitude  deserves  to  be  extiucted; 
but  I  regret  very  much  that  he  refers  to  another  work, 
not  by  name,  and  unknown  to  me,  for  the  full  proof  of 
what  has  the  air  of  an  historical  paradox.  With  suf- 
ficient proof  every  paradox  loses  its  name ;  and  I  have 
not  the  least  right,  from  any  deep  researches  of  my  own^ 
to  call  in  question  the  testimony  which  has  convinced 
flo  learned  and  diligent  an  inquirer. 

'*  La  servitude,  comme  je  Tai  expose  dans  un  ai]tr» 
iravail,  alia  toujours  chez  nous  en  s'adoucissant  jusqu'k 
ce  qu'elle  fut  entierement  abolie  a  la  chute  de  rancien 
regime:  d*abord  c'est  Tesclavage  a-peu-pr^  pur,  qui 
reduisait  I'homme  presqtie  k  Tetat  de  chose,  et  qui  le 
mettait  dans  Tentiere  dependance  de  son  maitre.  Cette 
periode  pent  etre  prolong^e  jusqu  apres  la  conquete  de 
t'empire  d'Occident  par  les  barbca*es.  Depuis  cette 
epoque  jusques  vers  la  fin  du  regno  de  Charles  Je-Chauve, 
Vesclavage  proprement  dit  est  remplac^  par  la  servitude, 
dans  laquelle  la  condition  humaine  est  reconnue,  re- 
spectee,  protegee,  si  ce  n*est  encore  d'une  maniere 
suffisante, paries  loix  civiles,  au  moins  plusefficacenxent 
par  celles  de  TEglise  et  par  les  moeurs  sociales.  Alois 
ie  pouvoir  de  Thomme  sur  son  semblable  est  contenti 
g^neralement  dans  certains  limites;  un  frein  est  mis 
d'ordinaire  h  la  violence ;  la  regie  et  la  stabilite  Tem- 
poilent  sur  Tarbitraire :  bref,  la  liberte  et  la  propriete 
p^n^trent  par  quelque  endroit  dans  la  cabane  du  seifl 
£]nfin,  pendant  le  desordre  d'oil  sortit  triomphant  le 
regime  feodal,  le  serf  soutient  centre  son  maitre  la  Intte 
soutenue  par  le  vassal  centre  son  seigneur,  et  par  les 
seigneurs  centre  le  roi.  Le  succes  fut  le  mdme  de  part 
et  d'autre ;  rusurpation  des  tenures  serviles  accompagna 
celle  des  tenures  liberales,  et  Tappropriation  territoriale 
ayant  eu  lieu  partout,  dans  le  has  comme  dans  le  l^aut 
de  la  societe,  il  fut  aussi  difficile  de  d^poss^er  un  serf 
de  son  manse  qu*un  seigneur  de  son  ben^ce.  Des  ce 
moment  la  servitude  fut  transform^e  en  servage ;  le  serf, 
ayant  retire  sa  personne  et  son  champ  des  mains  de  son 
maitre,  dut  k  celui-ci  non  plus  son  corps  ni  son  bien, 
mais  seulement  une  partie  de  son  travail  et  de  ses 
revenus.  Des  ce  moment  il  a  cess^  de  servir ;  il  n'est 
pins  en  realite  qu*un  .tributaire. 
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*'  Cette  grande  revolution,  qui  tira  de  son  etat  abject 
la  classe  la  plus  nombreuse  de  la  population,  et  qui 
Tinvestit  de  droits  civils,  lorsque  auparavant  elle  ne 
pouvait  gn^re  invoquer  en  sa  favour  que  les  droits  de 
I'bumanite,  n*avait  pas  encore  et^  signal^e  dans  notre 
histoire.  Les  faits  qui  la  demonstrent  ont  ete  developpe 
dans  un  autre  travail  que  je  ne  puis  reproduire  ici; 
mais  les  traces  seules  qu'elle  a  laissees  dans  notre  Car- 
tulaire  sont  assez  nombreuses  et  assez  profondes  pour  la 
fJEore  universeUement  reconnattre.  Elle  etait  depuis 
long-temps  consommee,  lorsque  le  moine  redigeait,  dans 
la  seconde  moitie  du  xi*.  siecle,  la  premiere  partie  du 
pr^ent  recueil,  et  lorsqull  declarait  que  les  anciens 
rdles  (^rits  au  ix*.)  conserves  dans  les  archives  de 
TAbbaye,  n'acoordent  aux  paysans  ni  les  usages  ni  les 
droits  dont  ils  jouissent  actuellement.  Mais  ses  paroles 
m^ritent  d'etre  repetees : — *  Lectori  intimare  curavij*  dit-il 
dans  sa  Preface,  '  quod  ea  qtuB  primo  scripturus  sum  a  prcB'- 
senti  usu  admodum  discrepare  vtdentur ;  nam  roRi  conscr^ti  ab 
antiqtds  et  in  armario  nostro  nunc  repertiy  habidsse  mxirime 
ostendimt  HUus  temporis  rusticos  has  oonsuetudines  in  reditibas 
qvas  modemi  rustici  in  hoc  tempore  dinoscumtur  habere^  neque 
hdbent  vocabuia  rentm  quae  tunc  sermo  hab^bat  vulgaris^ 
Ainsi,  non  seulement  les  cboses,  mais  encore  les  noms, 
tout  etait  change."  (Prolegomenes  k  la  Cartulaire  de 
Chartres,  p.  40.) 

The  characteristic  of  the  villein,  according  to  Beau- 
manoir,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  his  obligations 
were  fixed  in  kind  and  degree,  would  thus  appear  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  eleventh.  Many  charters  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  adduced  by  M.  Guerard, 
wherein,  as  he  informs  us,  "  On  s'efforce  de  se  sous- 
traire  k  la  violence,  et  d'y  substituer  les  conventions  k 
I'arbitraire ;  la  r^gle  et  la  mesure  tendent  k  s'introduire 
partout  et  jusques  dans  les  extortions  memos  "  (p.  109). 
But  this  principle  of  limited  rent  was  also  that  of  the 
Eoman  system  with  respect  to  the  ooloni  before  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  Clovis.  Nor  do  we  know  that  it  was 
different  afterwards.  No  law  at  least  could  have  effected 
it ;  for  the  Homan  law,  by  which  the  cobni  were  ruled, 
underwent  no  change. 

M.  Guerard  seems  hardly  to  havje  taken  a  just  view  of 
the  statris  of  the  Boman  tiibutary  or  colonus.     '*  Nous 
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avons  dit  que  lef«  personnes  de  conditicii  servile  s'^taient 
approprics  leui-s  benefices.  Ce  qui  vient  encore  none 
oonfirmer  dans  cette  opinion,  c'est  le  changement  qn'on 
observe  generalement  dans  la  dondition  des  terres  depnis 
le  declin  du  x*.  sieole.  La  terre,  apres  avoir  ^te  cultivee 
dans-  Tantiquite  par  Tesclave  au  profit  de  son  maStre,  le 
fut  ensuite  par  un  espece  de  fermier  non  libra  qui 
partageait  avec  le  proprietaire,  ou  qui  fietisait  les  fruits 
siens,  moyennant  certains  cens  et  services,  auxquels  il 
etait  oblige  en  vers  lui :  c'est  I'etat  qui  nous  est  represente 
par  le  Polyptyque  d'lrminon,  au  temps  de  Charlemagne, 
et  qui  dura  encore  un  siecle  et  demi  environ  apres  la 
mort  de  oe  grand  prince.  Puis  commence  ime  troisieme 
periode,  pendant  laquelle  le  proprietaire  n'est  plus  que 
seigneur,  tandis  que  le  tenancier  est  devenu  lui-m^nie 
proprietaire,  et  paie,  non  plus  de  fermages,  mais  seule- 
ment  des  droits  seigneuriaux.  Ainsi,  d'abord  obligations 
d*un  esclave  envers  un  maltre ;  ensuite  obligations  d'nn 
fermier  non  Hbre  envers  un  proprietaire ;  enfin,  obliga> 
tions  d'un  proprietaire  non  libre  envers  un  seigneur. 
O'est  k  la  demi^re  periode  que  nous  sommes  parvenus 
dans  notre  Cartulaire.  Les  populations  s'y  montrent 
en  jouissance  du  droit  de  propriety,  et  ne  sont  soumises, 
k  raison  des  possessions,  qu'k  de  simples  charges 
feodales." 

It  may  be  observed  upon  this,  that  the  colonus  was  a 
free  man,  v^hether  he  divided  the  produce  with  his  lord, 
like  the  metayer  of  modem  times,  or  paid  a  certain  rent ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  in  what  he  calls  the  third  period, 
the  tenant,  if  he  was  a  villein  or  homme  de  poote,  could 
not  possibly  be  called  "lui-m§me  proprietaire;"  nor 
were  his  liabilities  feudal,  but  either  a  money-rent  or 
personal  service  in  labour;  which  cannot  be  denomi- 
nated feudal  without  great  impropriety. 

"  H  est  vrai,"  he  proceeds,  "  que  ces  charges  sont 
encore  lourdes  et  souvent  accablantes,  et  que  les  biens 
ne  sont  pas  plus  que  les  personnes  enti^rement  francs  et 
libres ;  ni  suffisamment  k  Tabri  de  Tarbitraire  et  de  la 
violence ;  mais  la  liberte,  acquise  de  jour  en  jour  a 
Thomme,  se  communiquait  de  plus  en  plus  k  la  terre, 
Le  payean  etant  proprietaire,  il  ne  lui  restait  qu'k  de- 
grever  et  affranchir  la  propri^te.  C'est  k  cet  oeuvre  qu'il 
travaillera  desormais  avec  perseverance  et  de  toutes  sen 
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forces,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  ait  enfin  obtenu  de  ne  snpportor 
d'airtres  charges  que  celles  qui  conviennent  k  rnommo 
libra,  et  qui  sont  uniquement  fondees  Bur  Tatilit^  com- 
mune." 

In  this  passage  the  tenant  is  made  much  more  to  re- 
semble the  free  socager  of  England  than  the  villein  or 
homo  potestatis  of  Pierre  des  Fontaines  or  Beaunianoir. 
This  latter  class,  however,  was  certainly  numerous  in 
their  age,  and  could  hardly  have  been  less  so  some  cen- 
turies before.  These  were  subject  to  so  many  onerous  re- 
strictions, independent  of  their  compulsory  residence  on 
the  land,  and  independently  also  of  their  want  of  ability 
to  resist  undue  exactions,  that  they  were  always  eager 
to  purchase  their  own  enfranchisement.  Their  marriages 
were  not  valid  without  the  lord's  consent,  till  Adrian  IV., 
in  the  twelfth  century,  declared  them  indissoluble.  A 
freeman  marrying  a  serf  became  one  himself,  as  did  their 
children.  They  were  liable  to  occasional  as  well  as 
regular  demands,  that  is,  to  tallages,  sometimes  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner.  It  was  probably  the  less  frequency 
of  such  demands,  among  other  reasons,  that  rendered  the 
condition  of  ecclesiastical  tenants  more  eligible  than 
that  of  others.  Manumissions  of  serfs  by  the  church 
Mrere  very  common ;  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  that 
have  been  preserved,  as  m^  be  expected,  come  from 
ecclesiastical  repositories.  It  is  observed  in  my  text 
that  the  English  clergy  are  said  to  have  been  slow  in 
liberating  their  villeins.  But  a  villein  in  England  wad 
real  property ;  and  I  conceive  that  a  monastery  could 
not  enfranchise  him,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  some 
superior  authority,  any  more  than  it  could  alienate  its 
lands.  The  church  were  not  generally  accounted  harsh 
masters. 


Note  XVL    Pages  216,  216. 

There  would  seem  naturally  little  doubt  that  mqforum 
can  meem  nothing  but  the  higher  classes  of  clergy  and 
laity,  exclusive  of  parish  priests  and  ordinary  freemen, 
were  it  not  that  a  part  of  these  very  majores  are  after- 
wards designated  by  the  name  minores.  Who,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  be  the  majores  ekricif  except  prelates  sud 
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abbots  ?  And  of  these,  how  could  one  be  so  inferior  iu 
degree  to  another  as  to  be  reckoned  among  minons  f  It 
may  perhaps  be  answered  that  there  was  nevertheleas  a 
difference  of  importance,  though  not  of  rank.  Gnizot 
translates  majcres  **•  les  grands,  and  minares  *•*  les  moins 
considerables."  But  upon  this  construction,  which  cer- 
tainly is  what  the  wonls  flEiirly  bear,  none  but  a  dass 
denominated  majoresj  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  nation^ 
were  members  of  the  national  council.  I  think,  never- 
theless,  that  Guizot,  on  any  hypothesis,  has  too  much 
depreciated  the  authority  of  these  general  meetings, 
wherein  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  were  enacted. 
Grant,  against  Mably,  that  they  were  not  a  democratic 
assembly ;  still  were  iiiey  not  a  legislature  ?  "  Lex  con- 
sensu fit  populi  et  constitutione  regis."  This  is  our  own 
statute  language ;  but  does  it  make  parliainent  of  no  avail  ? 
*'  En  lui  (Charlemagne)  reside  la  volont^  et  Timpulsion ; 
c'est  de  lui  que  toute  ^mane  pour  revenir  a  lui."  (Es- 
sais  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  p.  323.)  This  is  only  to  say 
that  he  was  a  truly  great  man,  and  'that  his  subjects 
were  semi-barbarians,  comparatively  unfit  to  devise 
methods  of  ruling  the  empire.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
he  directed  everything;  but  a  weaker  sovereign  soon 
found  these  rude  nobles  an  overmatch  for  him.  It  is, 
moreover,  well  pointed  out  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  that  we 
find  instances  of  petitions  presented  by  the  lay  or  spiritual 
members  of  these  assemblies  to  Charlemagne,  upon  which 
capitularies  or  edicts  were  afterwards  founded.  (Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,  ii.  411.)  It  is  to  be  inferred,  from 
several  texts  in  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
family,  that  a  general  consent  was  required  to  their 
legislative  constitutions,  and  that  without  this  a  capitu- 
lary did  not  become  a  law.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so 
clear  in  what  method  this  was  testified ;  or  rather  two 
methods  appear  to  be  indicated.  One  was  that  above 
described  by  Hincmar,  when  the  determination  of  the 
seniores  was  referred  to  the  minores  for  their  confirmation  : 
'^interdum  pariter  tractandum,  et  non  ex  po testate  scd 
ox  proprio  mentis  intellectu  vel  sententik  confirman- 
dum."  The  point  of  divergence  between  two  schools  of 
constitutional  antiquanes  in  France  is  on  the  words  ex 
potestate,  Mably,  and  others  whom  I  have  followed,  say 
"not  by  compulsion^"  or  words  to  that  effect.     But 
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Gtdzot  renders  tlie  words  differently :  "  qnelquefois  ou 
deliberait  aussi,  et  les  confirmaient,  non  par  un  con- 
sentement  formel,  mais  par  leur  opinion,  et  Tadhesion 
de  lenr  intelligence."  ITie  Latin  idiom  will,  I  conceive, 
bear  either  constmction.  But  the  context,  as  well  as 
the  analogy  of  other  authorities,  inclines  me  to  the  more 
popular  interpretation,  which,  though  the  more  popular, 
does  not  necessarily  carry  us  beyond  the  word  majores^ 
taking  that  as  descriptive  of  a  numerous  aristocracy. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  so  much  boimd  by  the  word  majorum 
in  this  passage  of  Hincmar  as  to  take  for  merely  loose 
phrases  the  continual  mention  of  the  populits  in  the  capitu- 
laries, we  could  not  establish  any  theory  of  popxdar  con- 
sent in  legislation  from  the  general  placita  held  almost 
every  May  by  Charlemagne.  They  would  be  conven- 
tions of  an  aristocracy ;  numerous  indeed,  and  probably 
comprehending  by  right  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  but 
excluding  the  freemen  or  petty  alodialists,  not  only  from 
deliberating  upon  public  laws,  but  from  consenting  to 
them.'  We  find,  however,  several  proofe  of  another 
method  of  obtaining  the  ratification  of  this  class,  that  is 
of  the  Frank  people.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  impoi'tant 
capitulary  of  Louis  ^though  I  cannot  think  that  M. 
Guizot  has  given  it  sumcient  weight),  wherein  the  count 
is  directed  to  briog  twelve  Scabini  with  him  to  the  im- 
perial placitum,  because  we  are  chiefly  at  present  refer- 
ring to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne ;  and  yet  this  provi- 
sion looks  like  one  of  his  devising.  The  scheme  to 
which  I  refer  is  different  and  less  satisfactory.  The 
capitulary  determined  upon  by  a  national  placitum  was 
sent  roimd  to  the  counts,  who  were  to  read  it  in  their 
own  mallus  to  the  people,  and  obtain  their  confirmation. 
Thus  in  803,  **  Anno  tertio  clementissimi  domini  nostri 
Karoli  AugUbH,  sub  ipso  anno  hsBC  facta  capitula  sunt, 
et  consignata  Stephano  comiti,  ut  heec  manifesta  faceret 
in  civitate  Parisiis  maUo  publico,  et  ilia  legere  faceret 
coram  Scabiniis,  quod  ita  et  fecit.  Et  omnes  in  uno 
consenserunt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  omni  tempore  olv 
servare  usque  in  posterum.  Etiam  omnes  Scabinii, 
Episcopi,  Abbates,  Comites  manu  propria  subter  signa- 
verunt,"  (Bee.  des  Hist.  v.  663.)  No  text  can  be  more 
perspicuous  than  this;  but  several  other  proofe  might 
be  given,  extending  to  the  subsequent  reigns« 
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Sir  F.  Palgrave  is,  perhaps,  the  first  who  has  drown 
attention  to  this  scheme  o^local  sanction  by  the  people ; 
though  I  mi^t  think  that  he  has  somewhat  obscured  the 
subject  by  supposing  the  maUi,  wherein  the  capitulary 
was  confirmed,  to  have  been  those  of  separate  nations 
constituting  the  Frank  empire,  instead  of  being  deter- 
mined by  tibe  territorial  jurisdiction  of  each  count.  He 
gives  a  natural  interpretation  to  the  famous  words, 
^'Lex  consensu  populi  fit,  constitutione  regis."  The 
capitulary  was  a  constitution  of  the  king,  though  not 
without  ilie  advice  of  his  great  men ;  the  law  was  its 
confirmation  by  the  nation  collectively,  in  the  great 
placitum  of  the  Field  of  March,  or  by  separate  consent 
and  subscription  in  each  county. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  be  confident  that  this  assent 
of  the  people  in  their  county  courts  was  virtually  more 
than  nominal.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  it 
could  not  easily  have, been  otherwise,  except  in  the 
strongest  cases  of  unpopular  legislation.  No  Scabini  or 
Bachimburgii  in  one  coimty  knew  much  of  what  passed 
at  a  distance ;  and  dissatisfaction  must  have  been  uni- 
versal before  it  could  have  found  its  organ  in  such  as- 
semblies. Before  that  time  arrived  rebellion  was  a 
more  probable  effect.  One  capitulary,  of  823,  does  not 
even  allude  to  consent:  *<  In  suis  comitatibus  coram 
omnibus  relegant,  ut  cunotis  nostra  ordinatio  et  voluntas 
nota  fieri  possit."  But  we  cannot  set  this  against  the 
language  of  so  many  6ther  capitularies,  which  imply  a 
formal  ratification. 


Note  XVIL    Page  247. 

The  court  of  the  palace  possessed  a  considerable  juris- 
diction from  the  earliest  times.  We  have  its  judgments 
under  the  Merovingian  kings.  Thus  in  a  diploma  of 
Clovis  m.,  A.D.  693,  dated  at  Yalencieimes — *'  Cum  ad 
universorum  causas  audiendas  vel  recta  judicia  termi- 
nanda  resideremus."  (Rec.  des  Hist.  iv.  672.)  Under 
the  house  of  Charlemagne  it  is  fully  described  by  Hine- 
mar  in  the  famous  passage  above  mentioned.  It  was  not 
so  much  in  form  a  court  of  appeal  as  one  acting  by  the 
sovereign's  authority,  to  redress  the  oppression  of  the 
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sabject  by  inferior  magistrates.  Mr.  Allen  has  well 
rejected  the  singular  opinion  of  Meyer,  that  an  erroneous 
or  corrupt  judgment  of  the  inferior  court  was  not  revers- 
ible by  this  royal  tribunal,  though  the  judges  might  be 
punished  for  giving  it.  (Inquiry  into  Royal  Prerogative, 
Appendix,  p.  29.)  Though,  according  to  what  is  said 
by  M.  Beugnot,  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  regular 
form,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  where  the  case  of  injury  by 
the  inferior  judge  was  made  out,  justice  would  be  done 
by  annulling  his  sentence.  The  emperor  or  king  often 
presided  here ;  or,  in  his  absence,  the  coimt  of  the  palace. 
Bi^ops,  counts,  household  officers,  and  others  consti- 
tuted this  court,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
of  the  seneschal,  having  only  a  local  jurisdiction  over 
the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  which  did  not  continue 
under  the  house  of  Capet.  (Beugnot,  B^gistres  des 
Arr§ts,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  18,  in  Documens  Inedits,  1839.) 

This  tribunal,  the  court  of  the  palace,  was  not  founded 
upon  any  feudal  principle ;  and  when  the  right  of  terri- 
torial justice  and  the  subordination  of  fiefs  came  to  be 
thoroughly  established,  it  ought,  according  to  analogy, 
to  have  been  replaced  by  one  wherein  none  but  the  great 
vassals  of  France  should  have  sat.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  This  is  a  remarkable  anomaly,  and  a 
proof  that  the  spirit  of  monarchy  was  not  wholly  extin- 
gui^ed.  For,  weak  as  was  the  crown  under  the  first 
Capets,  their  court^  though  composed  of  persons  by  no 
means  the  peers  of  all  who  were  amenable  to  it,  gave 
several  judgments  affecting  some  considerable  feuda- 
taries,  such  as  the  count  of  Anjou  imder  Eobert.  (Id. 
p.  22.)  No  court  composed  only  of  great  vassals  appears 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries ;  no  notion  of  judicial 
subordination  prevailed;  the  vassals  of  the  crown  sat 
with  those  of  the  duchy  of  France ;  and  latterly  even 
clerks  came  in  as  assessors  or  advisers,  though  without 
Buf&age  (p.  31).  But  an  important  event  brought  for- 
ward, for  th©  nrst  time,  the  true  feudal  principle.  This 
waB  %he  summons  of  John,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  to 
justify  himself  as  to  the  death  of  Arthur.  It  has  been 
often  said  that  twelve  peers  of  France  had  appeared  at 
the  coronation  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179.  lliis,  how- 
ever, a  late  writer  has  denied,  and  does  not  place  them 
higher  than  the  proceedings  i^inst  John,  in  1204.     (Id 

VOL.  I.  2 
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p.  44.)  In  oivil  causes,  as  has  above  been  said,  there 
had  been  several  instances  wherein  the  king's  conrt  had 
pronounced  judgment  against  vassals  of  the  crown.  The 
idea  had  gained  ground  that  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his 
full  prerogative,  conununicated  to  all  who  sat  in  that 
court  a  portion  of  his  own  sovereignty.  Such  an  opinion 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  bishops,  and  by  all  who 
leaned  to^^wxlfl  the  imperial  theoiy  of  government,  never 
quite  eradicated  in  the  church.  But  the  high  rank  of 
John,  and  the  important  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  his  condemnation,  forbad  ^y  ir«gnlari^  of  which 
advantage  might  be  taken.  John  is  always  said  to  have 
been  sentenced,  ^^judi^io  parium  suorum;"  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  inferior  lords  did  not  take  a  part. 
(Id.  ibid.)  And  from  that  time  we  find  abundant  proofs 
of  the  peerage  of  France,  composed  of  six  lay  and  six 
spiritual  persons;  though  upon  this  supposition  Nor- 
mandy was  never  a  substantial  member  of  that  class, 
having  only  appeared  for  a  moment,  to  vanish  in  the 
next  by  its  reunion  to  the  domain. 

The  feudal  principle  seemed  now  to  have  recovered 
strength :  a  right  which  the  vassals  had  never  enjoyed, 
though  in  consistency  their  due,  was  formally  conceded. 
But  it  was  too  late  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  to  render 
any  new  privilege  available  against  the  royal  power. 
Though  it  was  from  that  time  an  uncontested  right  of  the 
peers  to  be  tried  by  some  of  their  order,  this  was  con- 
straed  so  as  not  to  exclude  others,  in  any  number,  and 
with  equivalent  suf&age.  One  or  more  peers  being 
present,  the  court  was,  in  a  later  phrase,  '*  suffisamment 
gamie  de  petirs  "  and  thus  the  lives  and  rights  of  the 
dukes  of  Guienne  or  Burgundy  were  at  the  mercy  of 
mere  lawyers. 

Note  XVIH.    Page  266. 

JSavigny,  in  his  History  of  Koman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  Ea3mouard,  in  his  Histoire  du  Droit  Municipal 
(1828),  have,  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work  in 
1818,  traced  the  continuance  of  mimicipal  institutions,  in 
several  French  cities,  £rom  the  age  of  the  Boman  empire 
to  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  formal  charters  of  com- 
munities first  appear.    But  it  will  render  the  subject 
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clearer  if  we  look  at  tlie  constitation  which  Borne  gave 
to  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  tdtimatelj  of  the  provinces. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  privileges  of  Boman 
citizenship,  whether  local  or  personal,  hut  with  those 
appertaining  to  each  city.  These  were  originally  founded 
on  the  republican  institutions  of  Borne  herself;  the 
supreme  power,  so  far  as  it  was  conceded,  and  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  rested  with  the  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
But  after  Tiberius  took  this  away  from  the  Boman  comitia 
to  vest  it  in  the  senate,  it  appears  that,  either  through 
imitation  or  by  some  impericd  edict,  this  example  was 
followed  in  every  provincial  city.  We  find  everywhere 
a  class  named  ^'  cunales,"  or  '*  decuriones  "  (synonymous 
words),  in  whom,  or  in  those  elected  by  tiiem,  resided 
whatever  authority  was  not  reserved  to  iJie  proconsul  or 
other  Boman  magistrate.  Though  these  words  occur  in 
early  writers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  chief  know- 
ledge of  the  internal  constitution  of  provincial  cities  is 
derived  from  the  rescripts  of  the  later  emperors,  espe- 
cially in  the  Theodosian  code. 

The  decurions  are  several  times  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
In  Greek  or  Asiatic  towns  the  word  fiovkri  answered  to 
curia,  and  fiovXtvrriQ  to  decurio.  Pliny  refers  to  a  lex 
Pompeia,  probably  of  the  great  Pompey,  which  appeara 
to  have  r^ulated  the  internal  constitution,  at  least  of  the 
Pontio  and  Bithynian  cities.  According  to  this,  the 
members  of  the  council,  or  /SovX?/,  were  named  by  certain 
censors,  to  whose  list  titie  emperor,  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
added  a  few  by  especial  favour.  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  113.) 
In  later  times  &e  decurions  are  said  to  have  chosen  their 
own  members,  which  can  mean  little  more  than  that  the 
form  of  election  was  required,  for  birth  9r  property  gave 
an  inchoate  title.  They  were  a  local  aristocracy ,•  re- 
quiring perhaps  originally  the  qualification  of  wealth, 
which  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  at  least  in  Asia,  was  of  a 
hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  800^.  (Epist.  i.  19.) 
But  latterly  it  appears  that  every  son  of  a  decurion  in- 
herited the  rights  as  well  as  the  liabilities  of  his  father. 
We  read,  *'  qui  origine  sunt  curiales,"  and  **  honor  quern 
nascendo  meruit.*'  Property,  however,  gave  a  similar 
title ;  every  one  possessing  twenty-five  jugera  of  freehold 

■  Tboogh  I  hm  tUs  word,  whkfa  ex-    of  law.  the  decmloiu  were  "  nallft  pnsdif 
praMe«  a  gBoena  tnith»  yet,  in  stTictneM    dignitate."    (Cod.  llieod.  13. 1. «.) 
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ought  to  be  mscril)ed  in  the  order.  This  title,  Lononr- 
able  to  Boman  ears,  ordo  decurionumj  or  simply  ordo^  is 
always  applied  to  them.  They  were  summoned  on  the 
Kalends  ^  March  to  choose  municipal  officers,  of  whom 
the  most  remarkable  were  the  dnnmTirs,  answering  to 
the  consuls  of  the  imperial  city.  These  possessed  a  slight 
degree  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  were  bound 
to  maintain  the  peace.  They  belonged,  however,  only  to 
cities  enjo3nng  the  jus  Italicum,  a  distinction  into  which 
we  need  not  now  inquire ;  and  Savigny  maintains  that^ 
in  Gaul  especially,  which  we  chiefly  regard,  no  local 
magistrate,  in  a  proper  sense,  ever  existed,  the  whole 
jurisdiction  devolving  on  the  imperial  officers.  This  is 
&r  from  the  representation  of  Baynouard,  who,  thousch 
writiiig  after  Sa^ngny.  seems  ignomit  of  his  work,  nor 
has  it  been  adopted  by  later- French  inquirers. 

But  another  institution  is  highly  remarkable,  and  does 
peculiar  honour  to  the  great  empire  which  established  it, 
that  of  Defensor  Civitatis — a  standing  advocate  for  ihe 
city  against  the  oppression  of  the  provincial  governor. 
His  office  is  only  known  by  the  laws  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  centuiy,  the  earliest  being  of  Yalentinian  and 
Valens,  in  365 ;  but  both  Cicero  (Epist.  xiL  56)  and 
Pliny  (Epist.  x.  3)  mention  an  Ecdicus  with  something 
like  the  same  fanctions ;  and  Justinian  alwavs  uses  that 
word  to  express  the  Defensor  Civitatis.  He  was  chosen 
for  five  years,  not  by  the  curiales,  but  by  the  citizens  at 
large.  Nor  could  any  decurion  be  defensor ;  he  was  to 
be  taken  "  ex  aliis  idoneis  personis ;"  which  Baynouard 
translates,  '*  among  the  most  distinguished  inhcUdtants  ;** 
a  sense  neither  necessary  nor  probable.  (Cod.  Theod.  i. 
tit.  xi.;  Du  Cai\ge;  Troja,  iii.  1066;  Baynouard,  i.  71.) 

The  duties  of  the  defensor  will  best  appear  by  a 
passage  in  a  rescript  of  a.d.  385,  inserted  in  the  Code  of 
Justinian : — **  Scilicet,  ut  in  primis  parentis  vicem  plebi 
exhibeas,  descriptionibus  rusticos  urbanosque  non  patiaris 
affligi;  officialium  insolentisd  et  judicum  procacitati, 
salva  reverentia  pudoris,  occurras ;  ingi-ediendi  cum  voles 
ad  judicem  liberam  habeas  faoultatem;  super  exigendi 
danma,  vel  spolia  plus  petentium  ab  his  quos  liberorxun 
loco  tueri  debes,  excludas ;  nee  patiaris  quidquam  ultra 
delegationem  solitam  ab  his  exigi,  quos  certum  est  nisi 
tali  rcmedio  non  posse  reparari."     (Cod.  i.  55,  4.)     But 
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the  Defensores  were  also  magistrates  and  preservers  oi 
order : — '*  Per  omnes  regiones  in  quibns  fera  et  perionli 
sni  nescialatronnm  ferret  insania,  probatissimi  quiqne  et 
districtissimi  defensores  adsint  discipline,  et  quotidianis 
aotibos  preesint,  qui  non  sinant  crimina  impimita  coales- 
cere ;  removea^t  patrocinia  qiue  favoiem  ^is,  et  aim* 
Hum  scelerosis  impartiendo,  matnrari  'scelera  fecerunt." 
(Id.  i.  55,  6.     See,  too,  Theod.  ubi  supra.) 

It  may  naturally  be  doubted  whether  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice,  which  dictated  these  municipal 
institutions  of  the  empire,  were  fully  carried  out  in 
effect.  Perhaps  it  might  be  otherwise  even  in  .the  best 
times — ^those  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  But  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire  we  find  a  striking  revolution  in  the 
condition  of  the  decurions.  Those  evil  days  rendered 
necessary  an  immense  pressure  of  taxation;  and  the 
artificial  scheme  of  imperial  policy,  introduced  by  Dio- 
cletian and  perfected  by  Constantine,  had  for  its  main 
object  to  drain  the  resources  of  the  provinces  for  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  decurions  were  made  liable  to 
such  heavy  burthens,  their  responsibility  for  local  as 
well  as  publie  charges  was  so  extensive  (in  every  case 
their  private  estates  being  required  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  general  tax),  that  the  barren  honours 
of  the  office  afforded  no  compensation,  and  many  endea- 
voured to  shun  them.  This  responsibility,  indeed,  of 
the  decurions,  and  their  obligation  to  remain  in  the  city 
of  the  domicile,  as  well  as  their  frequent  desire  to  escape 
from  the  burthens  of  their  lot,  is  manifest  even  in  the 
Digest,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
(when  the  opinions  of  the  lawyers  therein  collected  were 
given),  while  the  empire  was  yet  unscathed ;  but  the 
evil  became  more  flagrant  in  subsequent  times.  The 
laws  of  the  foui-th  and  fifth  centuries,  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  perpetually  compel  the  decurions,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  remain  at  home  and  undergo  their  onerous 
duties.  These  laws  are  192  in  number,  filling  the  first 
title  of  the  twelfth  book  of  that  code.  Guizot  indeed, 
Savigny,  and  even  Baynouard  (though  his  bias  is  always 
to  magnify  municipal  institutions),  have  drawn  from  this 
source  such  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  decurions 
in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  western  empire,  that  we 
are  almost  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  absolute  impoverish* 
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ioent  of  their  order  with  other  facts  which  apparently 
bear  witness  to  a  better  state  of  society.  For,  greatly 
fallen  as  the  decnrions  of  the  provincial  cities  must  be 
deemed,  in  comparison  with  their  earlier  condition, 
there  was  still,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
especially  in  Gaul,  a  liberal  class  of  good  family,  and 
not  of  rained  fortunes,  dwelling  mostly  in  cities,  or 
sometimes  in  vUlaa  or  country  houses  not  remote  ftom 
cities,  from  whom  the  chnrch  was  replenished,  and  who 
kept  up  the  politeness  and  luxury  of  the  empire.^  The 
senators  or  senatorial  families  are  often  mentioned ;  and 
by  the  l^rtter  term  we  perceive  that  an  hereditary  nobi- 
lity, whatever  might  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  bar- 
barian nations,  subsisted  in  public  estimation,  if  not  in 
privilege,  among  their  Boman  subjects.  The  word 
senate  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  for  the  curia  at 
large ;  ^  but  when  we  find  aenatorius  ordo,  or  senatorium 
genusy  we  may  refer  it  to  the  higher  class,  who  had 
served  municipal  offices,  or  had  b.  ')ome  privil^ed  by 
imperial  favour,  and  to  whom  the  title  of  '*  olarissimi  " 
le^Bblly  belonged.  It  seems  probable  that  this  appella- 
tive senator,  rather  than  senior,  has  given  rise  to  seig- 
neur, sire,  and  the  like  in  modem  languages.  The  word 
muitorius  appears  early  to  have  axsquired  the  meaning 
noble  or  gentlemanlike;  though  I  do  not  find  this  in 
the  dictionaries.  This  is,  I  conceive,  what  Pliny  means 
by  the  "  quidam  senatoiius  decor,"  which  he  ascribes 
to  his  young  son-in-law  Acilianus.  (Epist^  i.  14.)  It  is 
the  air  nobkj  the  indescribable  look,  rarely  met  with  ex- 
cept in  persons  of  good  birth  and  liberal  habits.  In  the 
age  of  Pliny  this  could  only  refer  to  the  Boman  senate.^ 

b  The  letters  of  Sldonlus  ApolUnaris  mys,  in  the  next  age  aad  In  the  West*  of 
bear  abandant  testimony  to  this,  even  for  the  cariales,  "Qnonim  coBtum  recte  ap- 
his age,  which  was  after  the  middle  of  pellavit  antiqoitas  minorem  senatom.** 
the  century ;  and  the  state  of  Oaul  mnst  (Qothofred,  in  leg.>8$t  suprii  dtaU)  Some 
have  been  much  better  before.  Salvian,  modem  writers  too  much  ooofoond  all 
too,  in  his  declamation  against  the  vices  who  are  denominated  senators  with  tbe 
of  the  provincials,  gives  us  to  understand  curialea. 
that  ihey  were  the  vices  of  wealth.  d  I  presume  that  Nonius  ApoUirauii 

<  This  was  rather  by  analogy  than  in  means  something  complimentary  when 

strictness :  thns, "  Su»,  H  He  did  oportet,  he  says — "  Prandebamus  breviter,   co- 

carin  senatorem."  (Lib.  12,  tit  1,  lex  85.)  piose,  senatorium  ad  mortm ;  quo  InsttuB 

But  perhaps  the  language  in  different  institutnmque  multas  epulae  paods  p^ 

parts  of  the  empire,  or  in  different  pc-  ropsidibus  apponl."— Eplst»  11.  fl. 

riodB,  might  not  be  the  same.    The  law  The  hereditary  nobility  of  the  senate, 

lust  dted  is  of  Aroadins.    But  Mi^orian  implying  purity  of  blood,  was  i«c-)f(nte4 
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A  great  nmnber  of  laws  in  this  copious  title  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  many  of  which  are  cited  by  Bay- 
liouard  (vol.  i.  p.  80),  manifest  a  distinction  between 
the  curia  and  the  senate,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
*' nobilissima  curia;"  and  though  perhaps,  in  certain 
instances,  they  may  be  referred  to  the  great  senates  of 
Home  or  Constantinople,  which  were  the  fountains  of 
all  provincial  dignity  of  this  kind,  there  are  others 
which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
they  relate  to  decurions,  as  it  were  emeriti,  and  promoted 
to  a  higher  rank.  Thus,  one  of  Yalentinian  and  Yalens, 
in  364,  which  is  the  earliest  that  seems  explicit: — > 
'*  Nemo  ad  ordinem  senatorimn  ante  functionem  omnium 
munerum  municipalium  senator  accedat.  Cum  autem 
universis  transacts,  patriae  stipendia  fuerit  emensus, 
turn  eum  ita  ordinis  senatorii  complexns  excipiet,  ut 
leposcentium  oivium  flagitatio  non  fatiget."  (L<)x 
Ivii.)  The  second  ^e  of  the  sixth  book  of  the, Theo- 
dosian code,  **  De  Sftiatoribus,"  is  unfortimately  lost ; 
but  Gothofred  has  restored  a  Faratitlon  from  other  parts 
of  the  same  code,  and  especially  from  the  title  above 
mentioned,  in  the  twelfth  book,  by  reference  to  which 
this  part  of  the  imperial  constitution  will  be  best  under- 
stood. It  appears  difi&cult  to  explain  every  passage. 
But  on  the  whole  we  cannot  hesitate  to  agree  with 
Guizot  and  Savigny,  that  the  name  of  senator  was  given 
to  a  privileged  class  in  the  provincial  cities,  who,  having 
served  through  all  the  public  functions  of  the  curia, 
were  entitled  to  a  legal  exemption  in  future,  and  as- 
cended to  the  dignity  of  "  clarissimi."  Many  others, 
independent  of  the  decurions,  obtained  this  rather  by 
the  emperor's  fevour,  or  by  the  performance  of  duties 
which  regularly  led  to  it.  They  were  nominated  by 
the  emperor,  and  might  be  removed  by  him ;  but  other- 
wise their  rank  was  hereditary.  Those  decurions, 
therefore,  who  could  bear  the  burthens  of  municipal 
liabilities  without  impoverishment,  rose  so  far  above 
them  that  their  families  were  secure  in  wealth  as  well 
as  privilege.  Thus  the  word  senator  must  be  taken,  in 
relation  to  them,  as  merely  an  aristocratic  distinction, 


rerr  <>arly  in  Imperial  Kome.    By  the    the  foarth  generation  were  incapable  ol 
kUL,  Tulia,  the  deecendants  of  wnatorB  to    manylng  libertince^— Dig.  zxlii.  2.  44. 
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without  regard  to  its  original  sense.*  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  senatorial  fjamilies,  by  whatever  means  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  constituted  the  nobility  of  GmL 
Thus  we  read  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (lib.  ii.  o.  21,  stcft  ami. 
47 5*) — *'  Sidonius  vir  secundum  sseculi  dignitatem  nobi- 
lissimus,  et  de  primis  Galliarum  senatoribus,  ita  nt 
filiam  sibi  Aviti  imperatoris  in  matrimonio  soci&rit.'* 
Another  is  called  *'  yir  valde  nobilis  et  de  primis  sena- 
toribus  Gkklliarum."  Other  passages  from  the  same  his- 
torian might  be  adduced.  But  this  is  not  to  our  itaune- 
diate  purpose,  which  is  to  trace  briefly  the  state  of  mu- 
nicipsd  institutions  in  Gaul.  The  senatorial  order,  ox 
Roman  pro-vinoial  nobility,  of  which  we  have  just  beer 
speaking,  is  different. 

Eaynouard,  the  diligent  elucidatof  of  this  great  qpea- 
tion,  answers  the  very  specious  objection  of  Mably, 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  capitularies,  which, 
though  addressed  to  many  classes  of  magistrates,  never 
mention  any  peculiar  to  the  cities,  by  observing  that 
these  capitularies  were  not  designed  for  those  who  lived 
by  the  Boman  law.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  160.)  Savigny  had 
already  made  the  same  remark.  There  seems  to  be 
some  force  in  this*answer ;  and  at  least  it  is  impossible 
to  argue  with  Mably,  from  a  negative  probability, 
against  the  indisputable  evidence  that  the  municipal 
magistrates  of  some  cities  were  in  being.  It  may  be 
justly  doubted,  indeed,  whether  they  possessed  a  consi- 
derable authority.  Subject  to  the  count,  aa  the  great 
depositary  of  royal  power,  they  would  not  perhaps  be 
held  worthy  of  receiving  immediate  commands  from  the 
sovereign  in  the  national  council.  Troja  speaks  with 
contempt  of  these  *'  curiae, "  whose  chief  business  was 
to  register  testaments  and  witness  deeds :  '*  Son  semp re 
i  medesimi  ed  anche  derisorj  i  ricordi  deUe  curie,  ridotte 
alle  funzioni  di  registrar  testamenti,  donazioni  e  con* 
tratti,  o  ad  elegger  magistrati  che  non  poteano  difendere 
il  Bomano  dalle  violenze  dei  Franchi,  senza  1'  interven- 
zione  de'  vescovi  di  sangue  Romano,  o  di  sangue  bar- 

*  For  this  distinction  between  curialet  all  of  which  throw  some  light  upon,  m 

and  unatont  the  reader  may  consult  relate  to.  this  rather  obscure  saX^etL 

the  title  of  the  Theodoeian  code  on  Oe-  Gnizot,  Savigny*  and  Raynoiuva  are  the 

ciuioos,  above  cited.  Leg.  82. 90, 93. 108,  modem  guides. 
110,  111.  118, 122, 129, 130, 180, 182. 183; 
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terico ;  ma  in  vano  si  cerclierebbe  la  vita  e  la  poasanzii 
della  curia  Bomana  in  questi  vani  simnlacri."  (Vol.  i.  part 
V.  p.  133.)  They  might  be,  neyertheless,  quite  aa  im- 
portant  a/unde/the  iter  emperoTB. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  every  city  in 
which  the  curia  or  the  defensor  subsisted  during  the 
imperial  government  retained  those  institutions  through- 
out the  domination  of  the  Franks.  It  appears  that  the 
functions  of  '*  defensor  civitatis/'  that  is  io  say,  the 
protection  of  the  city  against  arbitrary  acts  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  and  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  within 
its  boundaries,  frequently  devolved  upon  the  bishop. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  efficacy  of  episcopal 
government  in  sustaining  municipal  rights  during  the 
first  dynasty.  The  bishops  were  a  link,  or  rather  a 
shield,  between  the  barbarians  who  respected  them  and 
the  people  whom  they  protected,  and  to  whose  race 
they  for  a  long  time  commonly  belonged.  But  the 
bishop  was  legally,  and  sometimes  actually,  elected,  as 
the  defensor  had  been,  by  the  people  at  large.  This, 
indeed,  ceased  to  be  the  case  before  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  the  crown,  or  (in  the  progress  of  the  feudal 
system)  its  chief  vassals,  usurped  the  power  of  ilomina- 
tion,  though  the  formality  of  election  was  not  abolished. 
Certain  it  is  that  from  this  analogy  to  the  defensor,  and 
from  the  still  closer  analogy  to  the  feudal  vassal,  after 
royal  grants  of  jurisdiction  and  immunity  became  usual, 
not  less  than  by  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  the 
bishop  became  as  much  the  civil  governor  of  his  city  as 
the  count  was  of  the  rural  district. 

This  was  a  great  revolution  in  the  internal  history  of 
cities,  and  one  which  generally  led  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  their  popular  institutions;  so  that  after  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  if  not  earlier,  we  may  perhaps 
consider  a  municipalily  choosing  its  own  officers  as  an 
exception,  though  not  a  very  unfrequent  one,  to  the 
general  usage.  But  instances  of  this  are  more  com- 
monly found  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  where  Roman 
laws  prevailed  and  the  feudal  spirit  was  less  vigorous 
than  in  the  northern  provinces.  Thus  Baynouaid  has 
deduced  the  municipal  government  of  ten  cities  from 
ike  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century.  Seven  of  these  are  of 
the  south — ^Ferigueux,  Bourges,   Aries,  Nismes,   Mar- 
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aeilles,  Toulotuse,  and  Narbonne;  three  only  of  the 
north — ^Parifi,  Bheims,  and  Metz.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  177.)  It 
seems,  however,  more  than  probable  that  these  were  not 
the  whole ;  even  in  the  nordi  Meaux  and  Chilons  might 
be  added,  and,  what  in  early  times  was  undoubtedly  to 
be  reckoned  a  Frank  city,  Cologne.  The  corporate 
character  of  many  of  these  is  displayed  by  their  coins. 
**  Oivitas  Massiliensis,"  or  "  Narbonensis,"  will  be 
found  on  the  reverrse  of  pieces  bearing  the  heads  of  the 
French  kings  of  the  three  dynasties,  especially  under 
Louis  the  Debonair  and  Charles  the  Bald  (p.  152).  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  of  a  popular  assembly 
ur  curia,  even  in  Bheims,  which  has  always  been  wont 
to  boast  peculiarly  of  the  antiquity  of  her  privileges,  is 
weak  comparatively  with  what  M.  Eaynouard  has 
alleged  for  the  cities  of  Provence.  ^As  to  Paris,  it  is 
absolutely  none  at  all.  This  assembly  appears  to  have 
hardly  survived  in  the  north  of  France,  and  to  have 
been  replaced  by  scabini.  These  were  originally  chosen 
by  the  citizens,  but  gradually  on  the  bishop's  nomina- 
tion. Those  of  Hheims  appear  in  847,  exercising  their 
functions  under  an  officer  of  the  archbishop.  (Archives 
Administratifs  de  la  Yille  de  Bheims,  Preface,  p.  7,  in 
Documens  In^dits,  1839.)  The  editor,  however  (M. 
Varin),  inclines  to  adopt  the  theory  of  a  Boman  origin 
for  the  privileges  of  that  city.  The  citizens  called  them- 
selves in  991,  addressing  the  archbishop,  *'  cives  tai  ;** 
whence  M.  Varin  infers  that  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  that  prelate,  and  that  their  claims  to  a  pre- 
scriptive independence  must  be  given  up.  (Vol.  i.  p. 
156.)  Such  independence  (that  is,  of  all  but  the  sove- 
reign) can  at  most  only  be  admitted  as  to  the  great 
cities  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  which  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  entered  into  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  and  conducted  themselves  as  independ- 
ent republics,  though  perhaps  under  the  nominal  supe- 
riority of  the  counts.  Emulous,  as  it  appears,'  of  Italian 
liberty,  thoy  adopted  the  government  by  consuls  elected 
by  the  community.  And  this  honourable  title  was  given 
to  the  chief  magistrates  in  most  cities  south  of  tlie 
Loire,  though  a  different  system,  as  we  shall  see,  pre- 
vailed on  the  other  bank. 
The    Benedictine    historians    of   Languedoc  aie  of 
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Opinion  that  the  oity  of  Niftmes  had  mnnioipal  magis- 
trates in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  (t.  ii.  p.  111). 
The  burgesses  of  Carcassonne  appear  by  name  in  a  charter 
of  1107  (p.  616).  In  one  of  1131  the  consids  of  Bezierj? 
are  mentioned;  they  existed  therefore  previously  (p. 
409,  aiid  Appendix,  p.  969).  Ilie  magistrates  of  St.  An- 
tonin  en  Boueigue  are  named  in  1136;  those  of  Mont- 
peUier  in  1142 ;  of  Narbonne  in  1148;  and  of  St.  Gilles 
in  1149  (p.  615,  432,  442,  464).  The  capitouls  of  Tou- 
louse pretend  to  an  extravagant  antiquity ;  but  were  in 
fact  established  by  Alfonso  count  of  Toulouse,  who  died 
in  1148.  In  1162  Baymond  V.  confirmed  the  regula- 
tions made  by  the  common  council  of  Toulouse,  which 
became  the  foundation  of  the  customs  of  that  city  (p. 
472}. 

Ii  we  may  trust  altogether  to  the  Assises  de  Jeru- 
salem in  their  present  shape,  the  court  of  burgesses, 
having  jurisdiction  over  persons  of  that  rank,  was  insti- 
tuted by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  died  in  1 100.  (Ass. 
de  J^rus.  c  2.)  This  would  be  even  earlier  than  the 
charter  of  London,  granted  by  Henry  I.  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  *'  certain  that  in  England 
many  cities  and  towns  were  bodies  corporate  and  com- 
munities long  before  the  alteration  introduced  into 
France  by  the  charters  of  Louis  le  Gros."  (Hist,  of 
Henry  II.  vol.  iv.  p.  29.)  But  this  position,  as  I  shall 
more  particularly  show  in  another  place,  is  not  borne 
out  by  any  good  authority,  if  it  extends  to  any  internal 
jurisdiction  and  management  of  their  own  police; 
whereof,  except  in  the  instance  of  London,  we  have  no 
proof  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  legal  incorporation  of  communities  was  perhaps 
earlier  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country.  Alfonso  V. 
in  1020  granted  a  charter  to  Leon,  which  is  said  to 
mention  the  common  council  of  that  city  in  terms  that 
show  it  to  be  an  established  institution.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  well  as  in  subse- 
quent times,  such  charters  are  very  frequent.  (Marina, 
Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  las  sieta  partidas.)  In 
several  instances  we  find  concessions  of  smaller  privi- 
leges to  towns,  without  any  political  power.  Thus 
Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  in  1025  confirms  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  oit}*^  all  the  franchises  which  they 
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already  possess.  These  seem,  however,  to  be  confined 
to  exemption  from  paying  rent  and  from  any  jnrisdiction 
below  mat  of.  an  officer  deputed  by  the  count.  (De 
Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  1038.)  Another  grant 
occurs  in  the  same  volume  (p.  909),  from  the  bishop  of 
Barcelona  in  favour  of  a  town  of  ms  diocese.  By  some 
inattention  Bobertson  has  quoted  these  charters  as 
granted  to  '*  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Eousillon.'* 
(Hist.  Charles  Y.  note  16.)  The  charters  of  Tortosa 
and  Lerida  in  1149  do  not  contain  any  grant  of  juiisdio- 
tion  (p.  1303). 

The  corporate  towns  in  France  and  England  always 
enjoyed  fuller  privileges  than  these  Catalonian  charters 
impart.  The  essential  characteristics  of  a  commane, 
according  to  M.  Brtk][uigny,  were  an  association  con* 
firmed  by  charter ;  a  code  of  fixed  sanctioned  customs ; 
and  a  set  of  privileges,  always  including  mtmicipal  or 
elective  government.  (Ordonnances,  p.  3.)  A  difidno- 
tion  ought,  however,  to  be  pointed  out,  wmoh  is  rather 
liable  to  elude  observation,  between  communes,  or  cor- 
porate towns,  and  boroughs  (bouigeoisies).  The  main 
difference  was  that  in  the  latter  there  was  no  elective 
government,  the  magistrates  being  appointed  by  the 
king  or  other  superior.  In  the  possession  of  fixed  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  in  the  personal  liberty  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  certainty  of  their  legal  usages, 
there  was  no  distinction  between  corporate  towns  and 
mere  boroughs :  and  indeed  it  is  agreed  that  every  oor- 
porate  town  was  a  borough,  though  every  borough  was 
not  a  corporation.'  The  French  antiquary  quoted  above 
does  not  trace  these  inferior  communities  or  boroughs 
higher  than  the  charters  of  Louis  YI.  But  we  find  the 
name,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  substance,  in  England 
under  William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  manifest  from 
Domesday-Book. 

It  is  evident  that  if  extensive  privileges  of  internal 
government  had  been  preserved  in  the  north  of  France, 
there  could  have  been  no  need  for  that  great  movement 
toyards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  ended 


r  The  prefiue  to  the  twelfth  volame  it^  however,  li  af>pUcable  to  both 

of  Ordonnances  dee  Rols  conuina  a  fall  or  rather  to  the  genus  and  the  q>ecie& 

aooooiit  of  bourgeoi$ie8,»M  that  to  the  lie*  See  too  that  to  the  fourteenth  volume  oC 

vcnth  docs  of  ooiMmmef.  A  great  pan  of  Becueil  dea  Hiatorlens,  p.  74, 
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ill  establifihing  cItig  freedom ;  much  less  could  the  oon- 
temporaiy  historians  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  new  era 
in  the  state  of  France.  The  bishops  were  now  almost 
sovereign  in  their  cities ;  the  episcopal,  the  municipal, 
the  feudal  titles,  conspired  to  enhance  their  power; 
and  firom  being  the  protectors  of  the  people,  from  the 
glorious  office  of  defensores  cmtatisy  they  had,  in  many 
places  at  least,  become  odious  by  their  own  exactions* 
Hence  the  citizens  of  Cambray  first  revolted  against 
their  bishop  in  957,  and,  after  several  ineffectual  risings, 
ultimately  constituted  themselves  into  a  community  in 
1076.  The  citizens  of  Mans,  about  the  latter  time,  hqd 
the  courage  to  resist  William  duke  of  Normandy ;  but 
this  generous  attempt  at  freedom  was  premature.  The 
cities  of  Noyon,  Beauvais,  and  St.  Quentin,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  were  successful  in  ob- 
taining charters  of  immunity  and  §elf-govemment  from 
their  bishops;  and  where  these  were  violated,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  king,  Louis  YI.,  came  in  to  re- 
dress the  injured  party  or  to  compose  the  dissensions  of 
both.  Hence  arose  the  royal  charters  of  the  Picard 
cities,  which  soon  extended  to  other  parts  of  France, 
and  were  used  as  examples  by  the  vassals  of  the  crown. 
This  subject,  and  especially  the  struggles  of  the  cities 
against  the  bishops  before  the  legal  establishment  of 
communities  by  charter,  is  abundantly  discussed  by  M. 
,  Thierry,  in  his  Lettres  sur  THistoire  de  France.  But 
even  where  charters  are  extant,  they  do  not  always 
create  an  incorporated  community,  but,  as  at  Laon, 
recognise  and  regulate  an  internal  society  already  estab> 
lished.     (Guizot,  Civilisation  en  France,  Le^n  47.) 

We  must  here  distinguish  the  cities  of  Flanders  and 
Holland,  which  obtained  their  independence  much 
earlier ;  in  fact,  their  self-government  goes  back  beyond 
any  assignable  date.  (Sismondi,  iv.  432.)  They  appear 
to  have  sprung  from  a  distinct  80urce,  but  still  from  the 
great  reservoir  of  Roman  institutions.  ITie  cities  on 
the  Ehine  retained  more  of  their  ancient  organization 
than  we  find  in  northern  France.  The  Boman  language, 
says  Thierry,  had  here  perished ;  the  institutions  sur- 
vived. At  Cologne  we  find  from  age  to  age  a  corporation 
of  citizens  exactly  resembling  the  curia^  and  whose 
member?   F.et  up  hereditary  pretensions  to  a  Eoman 
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descent;  we  find  there  a  particular  tribunal  for  the 
**  cessio  bonorum/'  a  part  of  Bom  an  law  unknown  to 
the  old  jurisprudence  of  Germany  as  much  as  to  that  of 
the  feudal  system.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  fi*ee  con- 
stitution of  Cologne  passed  for  ancient.  From  Cologne 
and  Treves  municipal  rights  spread  to  the  Bhenish 
cities  of  less  remote  origin,  and  reached  the  great  com- 
munities of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Thierry  has  quoted 
a  remarkable  passage  from  the  life  of  the  empress 
St.  Adeledde,  who  died  in  999,  whence  we  may  infer  the 
continuance,  at  least  in  common  estimation,  of  Boman 
privileges  in  the  Ehenish  cities.  ^'  Ante  duodecimum 
circiter  annum  obitus  sui,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Salsa  (Seltz 
in  Alsace),  urbem  decrevit  fieri  sitb  libertate  Romano^ 

?uem  affectum  postea  ad  perfectum  perducit  effectum." 
Recits  des  T.  M.  i.  274^ 

But  the  acuteness  of  this  writer  has  discovered  a 
wholly  different  origin  for  the  communes  in  the  north 
of  France.  He  deduces  them  from  the  old  Teutonic 
institution  of  guilds,  or  fraternities  by  voluntary  com- 
pact, to  relieve  each  other  in  poverty,  or  to  protect  each 
other  from  injury.  Two  essential  characteristics  belonged 
to  them ;  the  common  banquet  and  the  common  purse. 
They  had  also  in  many  instances  a  religious,  sometimes 
a  secret,  ceremonial  to  knit  more  firmly  the  bond  of 
fidelity.  They  became,  as  usual,  suspicious  to  govern- 
ments, as  several  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  prove. 
But  they  spoke  both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  reason  in  a 
voice  which  no  government  could  silence.  They  readily 
became  connected  with  the  exercise  of  trades,  with  tbe 
training  of  apprentices,  with  the  traditional  rules  of 
art.  We  find  them  in  all  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
coimtries ;  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  documents,  and  are  the  basis  of  those  corporationB 
which  the  Norman  kings  recognised  or  founded.  The 
guild  was,  of  course,  in  its  primary  character  a  personal 
association ;  it  was  in  the  state,  but  not  the  state ;  it 
belonged  to  the  city  without  embracing  all  the  citizens ; 
its  purposes  were  the  good  of  the  fellows  alone.  But 
when  their  good  was  inseparable  from  that  of  their  little 
country,  their  walls  and  churches,  the  principle  of 
voluntary  association  was  readily  extended ;  and  from 
the  private  guild,  possessing  akeady   the  vital  spirit 
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of  faithfolxiess  and  brotherly  love,  sprung  the  sworn 
commanity,  the  body  of  citizens,  bound  by  a  voluntary 
but  perpetual  obligation  to  guard  each  other's  rights 
against  the  thefts  of  the  weak  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
powerful. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  progress  from  a 
merchant  guild  to  a  corporation  is  exhibited  in  the 
local  history  of  Paris.  No  mention  of  a  curia  or  Boman 
municipality  in  that  city  has  been  traced  in  any  record : 
we  are  driven  to  Baynouard's  argument — Could  Paris  be 
destitute  of  institutions  which  had  become  the  right  of 
all  other  cities  in  Gaid  ?  A  couple  of  lines,  however, 
from  the  poem  of  Gulielmus  Brito,  imder  Philip  Augustus, 
are  his  only  proof  (vol.  ii.  p.  219).  But  at  Paris  there 
was  a  great  college  or  corporation  of  nautcs  or  marckands 
(feau ;  that  is,  who  supplied  the  town  with  commodities 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Seine.'  These,  indeed,  do  not 
seem  to  be  traced  very  fax  back,  but  the  necessary 
documents  may  be  deficient.  They  appear  abundantly 
in  the  twelfth  century,  with  a  provost  and  scabini  of 
their  own.  And  to  this  body  the  kings  in  that  age 
conceded  certain  rights  over  the  inhabitants.  The  arms 
borne  by  the  city,  a  ship,  are  those  of  the  college  of 
nautoB.  The  subsequent  process  by  which  this  corporation 
slid  into  a  municipality  is  not  clearly  developea  by  the 
writer  to  whom  I  must  refer. 

Thus  there  were  several  sources  of  the  mimicipal 
institutions  in  France ;  first,  the  Boman  system  of  decu- 
rions,  handed  down  prescriptively  in  some  cities,  but 
chiefly  in  the  south ;  secondly,  the  German  system  of 
voluntary  societies  or  guilds,  spreading. to  the  whole 
community  for  a  common  end;  thirdly,  the  forcible 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  against  their  lords  or 
prelates ;  and  lastly,  the  charters,  regularly  granted  by 
the  king  or  by  their  immediate  superior.  Few  are  likely 
now  to  maintain  the  old  theory  of  Bobertson,  that  the 
kings  of  France  encouraged  the  communities,  in  order 
to  make  head  with  their  help  against  the  nobility,  which 
a  closer  attention  to  history  refutes.  We  must  here, 
however,  distinguish  the  corporate  towns  or  communities 

^  If  an  iDflcription  qooted  by  the  a  corporate  institution  under  Tiberius, 
editors  of  Da  Oinge,  toc  Kautn.  be  But  this  must  primA  facie  be  suspldoiv 
genuine,  the  Vaate  Pariaiad  eziated  as   in  no  trifling  decree. 
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£rom  the  other  class,  called  burgages,  hourgecu^  es.  The 
oh&telains  encouraged  the  growth  of  Tillages  around 
their  castles,  from  whom  thej  often  derived  assistance 
In  war,  and  conceded  to  these  burgesses  some  privileges, 
though  not  any  municipal  independence. 

Guizot  observes,  as  a  difference  between  the  curia! 
system  of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  French  communes 
in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  former  was  aristocratic 
in  its  spirit;  the  decurions  filled  up  vacancies  in  their 
body,  and  ultimately  their  privileges  became  hereditary. 
But  the  latter  were  grounded  on  popular  election, 
though  with  certain  modifications  as  to  eligibility.  Yet 
some  of  the  aristocratic  elements  continued  among  the 
c  )mmime8  of  the  south.     ^Le9on  48.) 

It  is  to  be  confessed  tnat  while  the  kings,  from  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  altered  so  much  their 
former  policy  as  to  restrain,  in  great  measure,  and  even 
in  some  instances  to  overthrow,  the  liberties  of  French 
cities,  there  was  too  much  pretext  for  this  in  their  law- 
less spirit  and  proneness  to  injustice.  The  better  class, 
dreading  the  populace,  gave  aid  to  the  royal  authority, 
by  admitting  bailiffs  and  provosts  of  the  crown  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  within  their  walls.  But  by  this  the 
privileges  of  the  city  were  gradually  subverted.  (Guiaot, 
Le^on  49 ;  Thierry,  Lettre  xiv.)  The  ancient  registers 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  called  Olim,  prove  this  con- 
tinual interference  of  the  crown  to  establish  peace  and 
order  in  towns,  and  to  check  their  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  others.  "  Nulle  part,"  says  M.  Beugnot,  *'  on 
ne  voit  aussi  bien  que  les  communes  ^taient  un  instru- 
ment puissant  pour  op<{rer  dans  l'<^tat  de  grands  et 
d'heureux  changemens,  mais  non  une  institution  qui  eut 
en  elle-m§me  des  conditions  de  duree."  (Hcfgistres  dee 
Arrets,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  in  Documens  In^dits,  1839.) 

A  more  favourable  period  for  civic  liberty  commenced 
and  possibly  terminated  with  the  most  tyrannical  of 
French  kings,  Louis  XI.  Though  the  spirit  of  rebellion, 
which  actuated  a  large  part  of  the  nobles  in  his  reign, 
was  not  strictly  feudal,  but  sprung  much  more  from  the 
combination  of  a  few  princes,  it  equally  put  the  crown 
in  jeopardy,  and  required  all  his  sagacity  to  withstand 
its  encroachments.  He  encouraged,  therefore,  with  a 
policy  unusual  in  the  house  of  Valois,  the  Tiers  Etat, 
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the  middle  orders,  as  a  counterpoise.  What  has  erro- 
neously been  said  of  Louis  Yl.  is  true  of  his  subtle 
descendant.  *'  His  ordinances,"  it  is  remarked  by  Sis- 
mondi  (xiv.  314),  "  are  distinguished  by  liberal  views 
in  government.  He  not  only  gave  the  citizens,  in 
several  places,  the  choice  of  their  magistrates,  but  esta- 
blished an  urban  militia,  training  the  inhabitants  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  placing  in  their  hands  the  appointment 
of  officers."  And  thus,  at  the  close  of  our  mediaeval 
period,  we  leave  the  municipal  authority  of  Franco  in 
no  slight  vigour.  It  may  only  be-  added  that,  for  mis- 
cellaneous information  as  to  the  French  communes,  the 
reader  should  have  recourse  to  that  great  repository  of 
curious  knowledge,  the  '  Histoire  des  Fran^-ais,  par 
MonteH,  Siecle  XV.' 

The  continuance  of  Italian  municipalities  has  been 
more  disputed  of  late  than  that  of  the  French,  which 
both  Savigny  and  Eaynouard  have  placed  beyond 
question.  The  former  of  these  wiiters  maintains  that 
not  only  under  the  Ostrogoths  and  Greeks  (the  latter 
indeed  might  naturally  be  expected)  we  have  abundant 
testimony  to  the  ordo  decurionum  and  other  Boman  insti- 
tutions in  the  Italian  cities,  but  that,  even  under  the 
Lombard  dominion,  the  same  privileges  were  unimpaired, 
or  at  least  not  subverted.  This  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  general  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
natives  in  that  period ;  those  who  deny  them  any  rights 
of  citizenship,  or  even  "protection  by  the  law,  will  not 
be  inclined  to  favour  &e  suppoFition  of  an  internal 
jurisdiction.  Troja  accordingly,  following  older  writers, 
rejects  the  notion  of  civic  government  in  those  cities 
which  endured  the  Lombard  yoke,  and  elaborately  re- 
futes the  proofs  alleged  by  Savigny.  In  this,  however, 
he  does  not  seem  always  successful;  but  the  early 
records  of  Italian  communities  are  by  no  means  so  de- 
cisive as  those  that  we  have  found  in  France. 

Liutprand,  as  Troja  conceives,  established  communities 
of  Lombards  alone.  But  he  suggests  that  even  before 
the  reign  of  Liutprand  there  may  have  been  such  a 
district  government  as  we  find  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
among  the  Germans :  and  this  might  possibly  be  deno- 
minated by  the  Lombards  curia  or  ordb,  in  imitation  of 
the  Boman  names.     If,  therefore,  we  meet  with  these 

VOL.  I.  2Jk 
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terms  in  the  laws  ox  records  of  Italy  before  Charle'magne, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  relate  to  Lom- 
bards (p.  125).  This  is  hardly,  perhaps,  a  conjecture 
that  will  be  &TOured.  Charlemagne,  howeyer^  when  he 
introduced  the  distinction  of  personal  law,  constituted 
in  every  city  a  new  Lombard  community,  taking  its 
name  from  the  most  numerous  people,  but  in  which 
>ach  natioD  chose  its  own  soabini  or  judges  (p.  295). 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE   mfirroBT   of   italt.   from   the   extinction  op  the 

GABLOVINQIAN   EMPERORS  TO  THE   INVASION   0/  NAPLES   BY 
CHARLES  YUI. 

PART  I. 

state  of  Italj  after  the  Death  of  Gharles  the  Fat  —  Coronation  of  Otho  the  Great  >- 
State  of  Rome  —  Conrad  IL  —  Union  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  with  the  Empire 

—  Establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Naples  and  Sidlj  —  Roger  Goiacard  —  Rise 
of  the  Lombard  Cities  —  They  gradually  become  more  Independent  of  the 
Empire  —  Their  internal  Wars  —  Frederic  Barbarossa  —  Destruction  of  Milan 

—  Lombard  Leagae  —  Battle  of  I<egnano  —  Peace  of  Constance  —  Temporal 
PrindpaUty  of  the  Popes  —  Gnelf  and  Ghibelln  Factions  —  Otho  IV.  —  Frederic 
IL  —  Arrangonent  of  the  Italian  Republics  —  Second  Lombard  War  —  Extino* 
tion  of  the  House  of  Swabla  —  Causes  of  the  Success  of  Lombard  Republics  —> 
Their  Prosperity  —  an^  Forms  of  Government  —  Contentions  between  the 
NobiUty  and  Pe^le  —  a\il  Wars  —  Story  of  Giovanni  di  Vicenza.* 

At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888,  that  part  of 
Italy  which  acknowledged  the  stmremacy  of  state  of 
the  Western  empire  was  divided,  like  France  '**fy-*JJ*** 

--,  j»  n  t  1        endofthe 

and  Germany,  among  a  few  powerfal  vassals,  ninth 
hereditary  governors  of  provinces.     The  prin-  **°**^» 
cipal  of  these  were  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Tuscany, 
the  marquises  of  Ivrea,  Susa,  and  Friuli.     The  great 

"The  authorities   upcm  whidi   this  speaks  In  all  his  writings;  but  his  mind 

chapter  is  foonded,  and  which  do  not  was  not  philosophical  enon^   to  dis- 

always  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  pttge,  are  criminate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and 

chiefly  the  following.    1.  Muratori's  An-  his  habits  of  life  induced  him  to  annex 

nals  of  Italy  (twelve  volumes  in  4to.  or  an  Imaginary  Importance  to  the  dates  of 

eighteen  in  8va)  comprehend  a  ram-  diplomas  and  other  inoonsideTable  mat- 

mary  of  its  history  fttnn  the  beginning  of  ters.    His  narrative  pteaeaia  a  mere 

the  Christian  era  to  the  peace  of  Aix  la  skeleton  devoid  of  Juices;  and  besides  its 

Cbapelle.    The  volumes  relating  to  the  intolerable  aridity,  it  lahoun  under  that 

middle  ages,  into  which  he  has  digested  oonAision  which  a  merely  chronological 

the  original  writers  contained  in  his  great  arrangement   of  concurrent  and   inde 

collection,  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicsrum,  pendent  events  must  always  produce, 

are  by  much  the  best;  and  of  these,  the  %  The  Dissertations  on  Italian  Antlqui- 

part  which  extends  from  the  ieventh  or  ties,  by  the  same  writer,  may  be  con* 

eighth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  sidered  either  as  one  or  two  woiks.    In 

is  thafblleitandmoetuaeftiL   Mumtori's  Latin  they  form  six  volumes  in  folio^ 

accuracy  Is  in  general  almost  tmpliclUy  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  original 

to  be  trusted,  and  bis  plain  Integrity  docrunents     In  Italian  they  are  trutlj 

d  A  2 
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Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento,  which  had  stood  against 
the  arms  of  Charlemagne,  and  comprised  more  than' half 
the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  now  fallen  into 
det)ay,  and  was  straitened  by  the  Greeks  in  Apulia,  and 


tiansUted  t^  Huratart  himself,  abridged  hanUj  beglna.  Tbouf^  doabUefli  not 
no  doubt,  aod  without  most  of  the  ori*  more  aocorate  than  Muratori,  he  baa  oob- 
glnal  inatruments,  but  well  fiimfahed  aulted  a  much  more  exteuaive  list  of 
with  quotations,  and  abundanllj  snfBcient  authors ;  and,  considered  aa  a  register  of 
for  moat  purposea.  They  form  three  Cicta  alone,  his  history  ia  incomparably 
volumes  in  quarto.  I  have  in  general  more  uaefU.  These  are  comMn«d  in  so 
quoted  only  the  number  of  the  diaserta*  ddlM  a  manner  aa  to  diminish,  in  a 
tion,  on  account  of  the  variance  between  great  degntt  that  ime vitable  confta^ob 
the  Latin  and  Italian  works:  in  cases  whidi  arises  fhnn  frequency  of  transition 
where  the  page  is  relierred  to,  I  have  in-  and  want  of  general  unity.  It  ia  mndi 
dicated  by  the  title  which  of  the  two  I  to  be  regretted  that,  firom  too  redundant 
intend  to  vouch.  3.  St  Mapc,  a  learned  details  of  unnecessary  drcumstaooes,  and 
and  laborious  Frenchman,  has  written  a  somethnea.  If  I  may  take  the  liber^  of 
chronological  abridgment  of  Italian  his-  saying  so,  ih>m  unnecessary  reflections, 
tory,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Hd-  M.  Sismondi  has  run  into  a  prolixity 
nault,  but  so  strangely  divided  by  several  which  will  probably  intimidate  the  Ian- 
parallel  columns  in  every  page,  that  I  guid  students  of  our  age.  It  is  the  more 
could  hardly  name  a  book  more  incon-  to  be  regretted,  because  the  Histovy  of 
vpul«>nt  to  the  reader.  His  knowledge,  Italian  Republics  is  calculated  to  pn>- 
like  Muratori's,  lay  a  good  deal  in  points  duce  a  good  &r  more  important  than 
of  minute  inquiry;  and  he  is  chiefly  to  storing  the  memory  with  historical  Acta, 
be  valued  in  ecclesiaatical  history.  The  that  of  communicatiug  to  the  render'a 
woric  descends  only  to  the  thirteenth  bosom  some  sparks  of  the  dignified  pU- 
centuiy.  4.  Denina's  Rivoluzioni  d  Ita-  losophy,  the  love  far  truth  and  virtue. 
Ua.  originally  published  in  1769,  is  a  which  Uvea  along  its  eloquent  pages, 
perspicuous  and  lively  book,  in  which  the  6.  To  Muratori's  collection  of  original 
principal  circumstances  are  well  selected,  writers,  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italica- 
It  is  not  perliaps  free  from  errors  in  Ihct,  rum,  in  twenty-four  volumes  in  folio,  I 
and  still  leas  from  those  of  opinion:  but,  have  paid  considerable  attention;  perhaps 
till  lately,  I  do  not  know  ftxnn  what  there  is  no  volume  of  it  whidi  I  Iiare  not 
source  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  more  or  less  consulted.  But,  afler  the 
history  of  Italy  could  have  been  so  easily  Annals  of  the  same  writer,  and  the  work 
derived.  5.  The  publication  of  Jtf.  81s-  of  M.  Sismondi,  I  have  not  thoui^t  my- 
mondi's  Histoire  des  R^publiqaea  Ita-  self  bound  to  repeat  a  laborious  aeai^ 
liennos  has  thrown  a  blase  of  light  around  into  all  the  authoriUca  upon  which  those 
the  most  Interesting,  at  leaat  in  many  writers  depend.  The  utility,  for  the 
respects,  of  European  oountriea-  during  most  part,  of  perusing  original  and  oon- 
the  middle  ages.  I  am  happy  to  bear  temporary  authors,  consists  leas  in  aacow 
witness,  so  &r  as  my  own  studies  have  taining  mere  facta  than  in  acquiring  thai 
enabled  me,  to  the  learning  and  diligence  insight  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their 
of  this  writer;  qualities  whidi  the  world  times  which  it  ia  utterly  impractlcahl* 
is  sometimes  apt  not  to  suppose,  where  for  any  oomplier  to  imparl  It  would 
they  perceive  so  mueh  eloquence  and  be  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  wlwt 
philosophy.  I  cannot  express  my  opinion  information  I  have  derived  from  thai* 
of  M.  Sismondi  In  this  respect  more  higher  sources;  in  cases,  therefore,  where 
strongty  than  by  saying  that  hti  work  no  particular  andiority  Is  named,  I  would 
has  ahnost  superseded  the  Annab  of  refer  to  the  writings  of  Murmtori  and 
Mnretori;  I  mean  tnm  the  twelfth  Sismondi,  espedalty  the  latter,  aa  the 
aentury,  before  whkh  period  his  labour  aubstratum  of  the  following  chapter. 
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by  tlie  principalities  of  Capita  and  Salerno,  which  had 
been  severed  from  its  own  territory,  on  the  oppositf^ 
coast.^     Though  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  ^^jnthg 
line  continued  to  reign  in  France,  their  charac-  first  pBxt  of 
ter  was  too  little  distinguished  "to  challenge  the  ^  **^*' 
obedience  of  Italy,  already  separated  by  family  partitions 
from  the  Transalpine  nations;   and  the  only  contest 
was  among  hei  native  chiefs.     One  of  these,  Berenger, 
originally  marquis  of  Friuli,  or  the  March  of  Treviso, 
reigned  for  thirty-six  years,  but  with  continually  dis- 
puted pretensions;  and  after  his  death  the  calamities 
of  Italy  were  sometimes  aggravated  by  tyranny,  and 
sometimes  by  intestine  war.*'   The  Hungarians  desolated 
Lombardy;  the  southern  coasts  were  infested  by  the 
Saracens,  now  masters  of  Sicily.     Plunged  in  an  abyss, 
from   which  she  saw  no  other  means  of  extricating 
herself,  Italy  lost  sight  of  her  favourite  independence, 
and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Otho  the  First,  king  of 
Germany.     Little  opposition  was  made  to  this  powerful 
monarch.   Berenger  II.,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Italy, 
submitted  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  him  as  a  fief.*^    But 
some  years  afterwards,  new  disturbances  aris-  qq^^  ^^^ 
ing,  Otho  descended  from  the  Alps  a  second  oreaL 
time,  deposed  Berenger,  and  received  at  the  ^^•^^• 
hands  of  Pope  John  XII.  the  imperial  dignity,  which 
had  been  suspended  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Every  ancient  prejudice,  every  recollection,  whether 
of  Augustus  or  ol  Charlemagne,  had  led  the  Italians  to 
annex  the  notion  of  sovereignty  to  the  name  of  Boman 
Emperor ;  nor  were  Otho,  or  his  two  immediate  descend- 

b  QiaoBone,  Istoria  Civile  di  NapoU,  dono  altra  boda,  la  poawTga  de'  veBOOTi 

L  vii. ;  Sismondl,  Hist,  dm  R^publlquee  ■'  aiimenta,  1  patti  tn,  11  sooerdozio  e  I' 

Italiennes*  t.  L  p.  344.  Unperio  gtiaidaao  a  pih  vagto  ncopo,  ed  1 

^  Berenger,  being    gnmdaoii,    by    a  pontifid  Romano  sono  dalla  fonca  delle 

dan^ter,  of  Ixmls  the  Debonair,  may  oceediianuitlatenerellfrenolnleUettaale 

be  redconed  of  the  CarlovlnglaD  family,  della  dvlth  de'  popoli  di  tutta  Eoropa." 

He  waa  a  Frank  by  lav,  aooordlng  to  Trqja  deducea   the   Italian    oommimes 

Troja,  who  denlea  to  him  and  hia  aon,  "dopo  il  mille"  firom  a  Qennan  raUier 

Berenger  Q.,  the  name  of  Itallaua.    It  than  a  Roman  origin.    "lii  sono  yera- 

waa  otho  L  that  pat  ao  end  to  the  Frank  mente  1  comuni  dov'  h  la  spada  per 

dominion.    Btoria  d'ltalia.  ▼.  367.  difendergU;  ma  nel  regno  LoDgobanUco 

**  Or  gik  tatto  air  apparlr  dagli  Ottonl  da  lunga  atagione  la  spada  pib  non  pen* 

ai  cangia  da  capo  In  Italia,  nel  modo  deva  dal  fianco  del  Rctnano "  (p.  368). 
steaso  che  tutto  eraai  cangiato  alia  venuta       ^  Mnratori,  a.d.  951 ;  Deoina,  Riroln 

te'  FtandiL    Le  dtOt  Longobarde  pren-  sionl  d'ltalla,  1.  is.  a  ft. 
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fluoits,  by  any  means  inclined  to  waive  these  supposed  pre- 
rogatives, which  they  were  well  able  to  enforce.  Most 
of  the  Lombard  princes  acquiesced  without  apparent 
repugnance  in  the  new  German  government,  which  was 
conducted  by  Otho  the  Great  with  much  prudence  and 
vigour,  and  occasionally  with  severity.  The  citizens  of 
Lombardy  were  still  better  satisfied  with  a  change  that 
ensured  a  more  tranquil  and  regular  administration  than 
they  had  experienced  under  the  preceding  kings.  But 
in  one,  and  mat  the  chief  of  Italian  cities,  very  different 
sentiments  were  prevalent.  We  find,  indeed,  a  con- 
siderable obscurity  spread  over  the  internal  history  of 
Internal  ^™®  during  the  long  period  from  the  recovery 
8Ute  of  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
^""^  century.  The  popes  appear  to  have  possessed 
some  measure  of  temporal  power,  even  while  the  city  was 
professedly  governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Bavenna,  in  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  power  became  more 
extensive  after  her  separation  from  Constantinople.  It 
was,  however,  subordinate  to  the  undeniable  sovereignty 
of  the  new  imperial  family,  who  were  supposed  to  enter 
upon  all  the  rights  of  their  predecessors.  There  was 
always  an  imperial  officer,  or  prefect,  in  that  city,  to 
render  criminal  justice;  an  oath  of  all^iance  to  the 
emperor  was  taken  by  the  people ;  and  upon  any  irregu- 
lar election  of  a  pope,  a  circinnstance  by  no  means 
unusual,  the  emperors  held  themselves  entitled  to  inter- 
pose. But  the  spirit  and  even  the  institutions  of  the 
Bomans  were  republican.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  no  contemporary  historian  dissi- 
pates, we  faintly  distinguish  the  awful  names  of  senate, 
consuls,  and  tribunes,  the  domestic  magistracy  of  Rome. 
These  shadows  of  past  glory  strike  us  at  first  with  sur- 
prise ;  yet  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  a  city  so  renowned  and  populous,  and  so  happily 
sheltered  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Lombards,  might 
have  preserved,  or  might  afterwards  establish,  a  kind  of 
mimicipal  government,  which  it  would  be  natural  to 
dignify  with  those  august  titles  of  antiquity.*  During 
that  anarchy  which  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  the  Romans  acquired  an  independence 

*  Muratorl,  a.d.  967. 987.  lOlS,  1087 ;  SUm«>ndi.  t  u  p.  IBft. 
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whicli  they  did  not  deserve.  The  city  became  a  prey  to 
the  most  terrible  disorders ;  the  papid  chair  was  sought 
for  at  best  by  bribery  or  controllmg  influence,  often  by 
'  violence  and  assassination ;  it  was  filled  by  such  men  as 
naturally  rise  by  snch  means,  whose  sway  was  precarious, 
and  generaUy  ended  either  in  their  mnrder  or  degrada- 
tion. For  many  years  the  snpreme  pontics  were  forced 
upon  the  church  by  two  women  of  high  rank  but  infa- 
mous reputation,  Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marozia. 
The  kings  of  Italy,  whose  election  in  a  diet  of  Lombard 
princes  and  bishops  at  Boncaglia  was  not  conceived  to 
convey  any  pretension  to  the  sovereignty  of  Home,  could 
never  obtain  any  decided  influence  in  papal  elections, 
which  were  the  object  of  struggling  factions  among  the 
resident  nobility.  In  this  temper  of  the  Bomans,  they 
were  ill  disposed  to  resume  habits  of  obedience  to  a 
foreign  sovereign.  The  next  year  after  Otho's  ^^  ^^ 
coronation  they  rebelled,  the  pope  at  their  head ; 
but  were  of  course  subdued  witiiout  difficulty.  The  same 
republican  spirit  broke  out  whenever  the  emperors  were 
absent  in  Germany,  especially  during  the  minority  of 
Otho  ni.,  and  directed  itself  against  the  temporal  su- 
periority of  the  pope.  But  when  that  emperor  attained 
manhood  he  besieged  and  took  the  city,  crushing  all 
resistance  by  measures  of  severity;  and  especially  by 
the  execution  of  the  consul  Orescentius,  a  leader  of  the 
popular  faction,  to  whose  instigation  the  tumultuous 
licence  of  Rome  was  principally  ascribed.' 

At  the  death  of  Otho  IIL  without  children,  in  1002, 
the  compact  between  Italy  and  the  emperors  of  Hemy  u. 
the  house  of  Saxony  was  determined.  Her  en-  ■"*  Aidoiii. 
gagementof  fidelity  was  certainly  not  applicable  to  every 
sovereign  whom  the  princes  of  Germany  might  raise  to 
their  throne.  Accordingly  Ardoin  marquis  of  Ivrea  was 
elected  king  of  Italy.  But  a  German  party  existed 
among  the  Lombard  princes  and  bishops,  to  which  his 
insolent  demeanour  soon  gave  a  pretext  for  inviting 
Henry  II.,  the  new  king  of  Germany,  collaterally  related 
to  their  late  sovereign.  Ardoin  was  deserted  by  most  of 
the  Italians,  but  retained  his  former  subjects  in  Pied- 

t  Siamondi,  t  L  p.  IM,  makes  a  |iati1ot  seems  better  to  follow  tbe  common  tenor 
brro  of  Crwoentitis.  Bnt  we  know  so  of  history,  wifhoat  vouching  for  the  aot 
little  of  tbs  man  or  tbe  tirom.  that  It   curacy  of  Its  rspieseutatlons. 
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mont,  and  disputed  the  crown  for  many  years  with 
Henry,  who  passed  very  little  time  in  Italy.  DiirLng 
this  period  there  was  hardly  any  recognised  goveinment ; 
and  the  Lombards  became  more  and  more  accustomed, 
through  necessity,  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  provide 
for  their  own  interned  police.  Meanwhile  the  German 
nation  had  become  odious  to  the  Italians.  The  rude 
soldiery,  insolent  and  addicted  to  intoxication,  were 
engaged  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  citizens,  wherein 
the  latter,  as  is  usual  m  similar  cases,  were  exposed  first 
to  the  Htunmary  vengeance  of  the  troops,  and  afterwards 
to  penal  chastisement  for  sedition.'  Li  one  of  these 
tumults,  at  the  entry  of  Henry  II.  in  1004,  the  city  of 
Pavia  was  burned  to  the  ground,  which  inspired  its 
inhabitants  with  a  constant  animosity  against  that  em- 
peror. Upon  his  death  in  1024,  the  Italians  were  dis- 
posed to  break  once  more  their  connexion  with  Germany, 
which  had  elected  as  sovereign  Conrad  duke  of  Fran- 
conia.  They  offered  their  crown  to  Eobert  king  of 
France,  and  to  William  duke  of  Guienne ;  but  neither  of 
them  was  imprudent  enough  to  involve  himself  in  the 
difficult  and  futhless  politics  of  Italy.  •  It  may  surprise 
us  that  no  candidate  appeared  from  among  her  native 
princes.  But  it  had  been  the  dexterous  policy  of  the 
Othos  to  weaken  the  great  Italian  £lefs,  which  were  still 
rather  considered  as  hereditary  governments  than  as 
absolute  patrimonies,  by  separating  districts  from  their 
jurisdiction,  xmder  inferior  marquises  and  rural  counts.^ 
The  bishops  were  incapable  of  becoming  competitorB* 
and  generally  attached  to  the  German  party.  The  cities 
already  possessed  material  influence,  but  were  disunited 
Election  of  hy  mutusl  jcalousies.  Since  ancient  prejudices^ 
donnd  iL  therefore,  precluded  a  federate  league  of  inde* 
A.D.  1034.  pendant  principalities  and  republics,  for  which 
perhaps  the  actual  condition  of  Italy  unfitted  her, 
jQribert  archbishop  of  Milan,  accompanied  by  some  other 
chief  men  of  Lombaidy,  repaired  to  Constance,  and  ten- 
dered the  crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  already  dis- 
posed to  claim  as  a  sort  of  dependency  upon  Germany. 
It  does  not  appear  that  either  Conrad  or  his  fiucceesonB 

«  Mnratori.  aj>.  loaf,  1037. 

%  DeiUno.  L  U.c  11 1  Ifontorl.  Antlqi.  ItftL  DfaMrL  8 ;  Annah  a  ItaUo,  a»  9f% 
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were  ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over  Italy;'  but 
whether  this  ceremony  took  place  or  not,  we  may  cer- 
tainly date  from  that  time  the  subjection  of  Italy  to  the 
Germanic  body.  It  became  an  unquestionable  maxim, 
that  the  votes  of  a  few  German  princes  conferred  a 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  which  had  never 
been  conquered,  and  which  had  never  formally  recog- 
nised this  superiority.^  But  it  was  an  equally  funda- 
mental rule,  that  the  elected  king  of  Germany  could  not 
assume  the  title  of  Eoman  Emperor  until  his  coronation 
by  the  pope.  The  middle  appellation  of  King  of  the 
Bomans  was  invented  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian that  the  actual  coronation  at  Rome  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  title  of  -emperor  taken  immediately  after 
the  election. 

The  period  between  Conrad  of  Franconia  and  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  or  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to 
that  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  marked  by  three  great 
events  in  Italian  history ;  the  struggle  between  the  em- 
pire and  the  papacy  for  ecclesiastical  investitures,  the 
establishment  of  the  Norman  kingdom  in  Naples,  and 
the  formation  of  distinct  and  nearly  independent  repub- 
lics among  the  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  first  of  tnese 
will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  where  I  shall  trace  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  But  it  produced  a  long  and  almost  incessant 
state  of  disturbance  in  Italy ;  and  should  be  mentioned 
at  present  as  one  of  the  main  causes  which  excited  in 
that  country  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  imperial 
authority. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  were  chiefly  subject  to  the  Greek 

>  Mnratori,  a  j>.  liJM.    It  la  aaid  after'  RomanI  gloria  regni 

-vaxtis,  p.  367,  that  he  was  a  Romania  Nospeneeest;  quemconque  dblGenna- 
ad  ImpCTatorem  electua.  The  people  of  ,>^^  ■T'^^J^^  «^^  «,!«„«-«  ^rM«. 
Borne  theit!foie  preserved  their  nomlDal  ^^  **^  *^«  ^^^^^^S 
rlfSlit  of  ooncarrlng  to  the  election  of  an  Aocipit,  et  verBo  Tlberlm  regit  ordlne 
emperor.     Moratori,  in  anoflier  place,  Ounther.  LiKurtniia  ap.  Stmviimi 

A.D.  1040,  sapptises  that  Hemy  m.  was  Corpus  HisL  Geman.  p.  266. 

ehoaen  king  of  Italy,  thoa^  he  allows  Yet  it  appears  from  Otho  of  Frldngen, 
that  DO  proof  of  it  exists;  and  there  an  unquestionable  anthoilty,  that  some 
seems  no  reason  for  the  supposition.  Italian  nobles  ooncumd,  or  at  least  were 

k  Onnther,  the  poet  of  Frederic  Bar-    present  snd  assisting,  in  the  electktn  m 
barossa,  eqinsBes  this  not  Inelegantly:      Frederic  himself:  L  ii.  cL 
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empire,  which  had  latterly  reooTered  part  of  its  losses, 
and  exhibited  some  ambition  and  enterprise^ 
^llli^hioes  thongh  without  any  intrinsic  vigour.  Thej 
J|^**»«™  were  governed  by  a  lieutenant,  styled  Cata- 
pan,"  who  resided  at  Bariin  Apulia.  On  the 
Mediterranean  coast  three  duchies,  or  rather  republics, 
of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  had  for  several  ages  pre- 
served their  connexion  with  the  Greek  empire,  and 
acknowledged  its  nominal  sovereignty.  The  Lombard 
principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua  had 
much  declined  from  their  ancient  splendour.  The 
Greeks  were,  however,  not  likely  to  attempt  any  farther 
conquests :  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  relapsed  into 
its  usual  indolence ;  nor  had  they  much  right  to  boast  of 
successes  rather  due  to  the  Saracen  auxiliaries  whom 
they  hired  from  Sicily.  No  momentous  revolution  ap- 
parently  threatened  the  south  of  Italy,  and  least  of  all 
could  it  be  anticipated  from  what  quai-ter  the  storm  was 
about  to  gather. 
The  followers  of  RoUo,  who  tested  from  plunder  and 
piracy  in  the  quiet  possession  of  Normandy, 
Semement  ^^»ame  devout  professors  of  the  Christian  faith, 
Normans  at  and  particularly  addicted  to  the  custom  of  pil- 
^*"*'  grimage,  which  gratified  their  curiosity  and 
spirit  of  adventure.  In  small  bodies,  well  armed  on 
account  of  the  lawless  character  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed,  the  Norman  pilgrims  visited  the 
shrines  of  Italy  and  even  the  Holy  Land.  Some  of 
these,  very  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  were  engaged 
by  a  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory ;  and  through  that  supe- 
riority of  valour,  and  perhaps  of  corporal  strength,  which 
this  singular  people  seem  to  have  possessed  above  all 
other  Europeans,  they  made  surprising  havoc  among  £he 
enemy ."  This  exploit  led  to  fresh  engagements,  and 
these  engagements  drew  new  adventurei-s  from  Nor- 
mandy; they  founded  the  little  city  of  Aversa,  near 
Capua,  and  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  against  the 
Saracens  of  Sicily.     But,  though  performing  splendid 

">  CateiMnaa,  fhm  mark  mr,  one  em-  critical  mrlter  Id  examlnatloD  of  fMti 

ployed  in  general  adminlrtnttkmof  aflkira.  than  Uiannone,  treats  this  flist  HhrentoR 

"  Giannone»  t.  IL  p.  T  [edit  1763].    I  of  the  Nonoaiis  as  nnaathenttcated.— 

tbuuld  observe  that  SL  Mare,  a  more  AbH<-S  Chronologi<iue,  p,  MO. 
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services  in  this  war»  they  were  ill  repaid  by  their  tin* 
grateful  employers ;  and  being  by  no  mecuis  of  a  temper 
to  bear  with  injury,  they  revenged  themselves  by  a  sud- 
den invasion  of  Apulia.     This  province  was 
speedily  subdued,  and  divided  among  twelve  conqnests 
Norman  counts;   but  soon  afterwards  Robert  g'^JStS! 
Guiscard,   one  of  twelve  brothers,   many  of 
whom  were  renowned  in  these  Italian  wars,  ^■^*^*' 
acquired  the  sovereignty ;  and,  adding  Calabria  to  his 
conquests,  put  an  end  to  the  long  dominion  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  ui  Italy .^    He  reduced  the  principalities  of 
Salerno  and  Benevento,  in  the  latter  instance  sharing 
the  spoil  with  the  pope,  who  took  the  city  to  himself, 
while  Robert  retained  the  tenitory.    His  conquests  in 
Greece,  which  he  invaded  with  the  magnificent  design 
of  overthrowing  the  Eastern  empii^,  were  at 
least  equally  splendid,  though  less  durable.  •*•'*•  *®''- 
Roger,  his  younger  brother,  undertook  meanwhile  the 
romantic  enterprise,  as  it  appeared,  of  conquering  the 
island  of  Sicily  with  a  small  body  of  Norman  volunteers. 
But  the  Saracens  were  broken  into  petty  states,  and  dis- 
couraged b^  the  bad  success  of  their  brethren  in  Spain 
and  Sardinia.     After  many  years  of  war  Roger  became 
sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  took  the  title  of  Count.     The 
Hon  of  this  prince,  upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guis- 
card's  posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sovereignties, 
and,  subjugating  the  free  republics  of  Naples 
and  Amalfi,  and  the  principality  of  Capua,  es-  ^'^ 
tablished  a  boundary  which  has  hardly  been  changed 
since  his  time.i* 

The  first  successes  of  these  Norman  leaders  were  viewed 
unfavourably  by  the  popes.     Leo  IX.  marched  p^.  j^^^ 
in  person  against  Robert  Guiscard  with  an  vestitam 
army  of  German  mercenaries,  but  was  beaten  ®^  Napi«. 
and  made  prisoner  in  this  unwise  enterprise,  the  scandal 
of  which  nothing  but  good  fortune  could  have  lightened. 
He  fell,  however,  into  the  hands  of  a  devout  people, 

*  Tbo  flnal  blow  was  given  to  the  describing  the  oonqneet  of  Anuilfl  and 
Greek  domination  over  Italy  by  the  cap-  Naplea  by  Roger  Gniscard  (t.  i.  c.  4) ; 
ture  of  Bari  In  lOf  I,  after  a  siege  of  four  warming  his  Imagination  with  viriooa  ol 
yean.  It  bad  for  some  time  been  con-  liberty  and  virtne  in  those  obecnre  re- 
fined to  tUB  single  dty.  Mnratorl,  St  publics*  which  no  real  bistoxy  survives  ti 
Marc.  dlspeL 

P  IC.  Sismondi  has  excelled  himself  In 
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who  implored  his  absolution  for  the  crime  of  defending 
themselves ;  and,  whether  through  gratitude,  or  as  the 
price  of  his  liberation,  invested  them  with  their  recent 
conquests  in  Apulia,  as  fie&  of  the  H0I7  See.  This 
investiture  was  repeated  and  enlarged  as  the  popes, 
especially  in  their  contention  with  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  Y.,  found  the  advantage  of  using  the  Kormans  as 
faithful  auxiliaries.  Finally,  Innocent  II.,  in  1139,  con- 
ferred upon  Boger  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  by  what  pretence  these  countries 
could  be  claimed  by  the  see  of  Eome  in  sovereignty, 
unless  by  virtue  of  the  pretended  donation  of  Constan- 
tine,  or  that  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  which  is  hardly  less 
suspicious ;  *>  and  least  of  cdl  how  Innocent  U.  could  sur- 
render the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Naples,  whether  that 
waer  considered  as  an  independent  republic,  or  as  a  por- 
tion  of  the  Greek  empire.  But  the  Normans,  who  nad 
no  title  but  their  swords,  were  naturally  glad  to  give  an 
appearance  of  legitimacy  to  their  conquest;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
poweifiil  princes  in  Europe,  never  ceased  to  pay  a  feudal 
acknowledgment  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  revolutions  which  time  brought  forth  on  the  op- 
Progress  of  P^site  side  of  Italy  were  stfll  more  interesting. 
theLom-  Under  the  Lombard  and  French  princes  every 
bardduea.    ^^^  ^-^  -^  adjacent  district  was  subject  to 

the  government  and  jurisdiction  of  a  count,  who  was 
himself  subordinate  to  the  duke  or  marquis  of  the  pro- 
vince. From  these  counties  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
first  German  emperors  to  dismember  particular  towns  or 
tracts  of  country,  granting  them  upon  a  feudal  tenure  to 
rural  lords,  by  many  of  whom  also  the  same  titie  was 
assumed.  Thus  by  degrees  the  authority  of  the  original 
officers  was  confined  almost  to  the  walls  of  their  own 
cities ;  and  in  many  cases  the  bishops  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  temporal  government,  and  exercised  the  functions 
which  had  belonged  to  the  count.' 


4  Moiutori  presumes  to  sappoae  that  give  the  popes  a  coloumble  pretext  to 

the  interpolated,  if  not  sporioiu,  grants  dispose  of  the  southern  provlnoefl  of  Italy, 

of  Louis    the   Debonair,   Otho  L,   and  A.i)ti  1059. 

Henry  II.  to  the    see   of  Rome,  were       i^  Munttoii.  AntlquiL  Italic,  Dissert.  8 

promulgated  about  the  time  of  the  flnt  Annali  d'ltalla,  a.i>.  989;  Antichita  G» 

coooeasioiis  to  the  Normans,  in  ordor  to  teosl,  pw  M. 
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It  IB  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the 
cities  of  Lombardy  began  to  assume  a  repnblican  form 
of  gOTemment,  or  to  trace  with  precision  the  gradations 
of  their  progress.  The  last  historian  of  Italy  asserts 
that  Otho  the  First  erected  them  into  municipal  com- 
munities, and  permitted  the  election  of  their  magistrates ; 
but  of  this  he  produces  no  evidence ;  and  Muratori,  from 
whose  authority  it  is  rash  to  depart  without  strong  rea- 
sons, is  not  only  silent  about*  any  charters,  but  disco'^ers 
no  express  unequivocal  testimonies  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  eleventh  century.'  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  citizens  acting  for  themselves  is  in  a  tumult 
at  Milan  in  991,  when  the  archbishop  was  expelled 
from  the  city.'  But  this  was  a  transitory  ebullition,  and 
we  must  descend  lower  for  more  specific  proofe.  It  is 
possible  that  the  disputed  succession  of  Ardoin  and 
Henry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  age,  and  the 
kind  of  interregnum  which  then  took  place,  gave  the 
inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  choosing  magistrates  and 
of  sharing  in  public  deliberations.  A  similar  relaxation 
indeed  of  government  in  France  had  exposed  the  people 
to  greater  servitude,  and  established  a  feudal  aristocracy. 
But  the  feudal  tenures  seem  not  to  have  produced  in 
Italy  that  systematic  and  regular  subordination  which 
existed  in  France  during  the  same  period ;  nor  were  the 
mutual  duties  of  the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal  so 
well  understood  or  observed.  Hence  we  find  not  only 
disputes,  but  actual  civil  war,  between  the  lesser  gentry'- 
or  vavassors,  and  the  higher  nobility,  iheir  immediate 
superiors.  These  difierences  were  adjusted  by  Conrad 
the  Salic,  who  published  a  remarkable  edict  in  1037,  by 
which  the  feudal  law  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  more  cer- 
tainty." From  this  disunion  among  the  members  of  the 
feudal  confederacy,  it  was  more  easy  for  the  citizens  to 
render  themselves  secure  against  its  dominion.  The 
cities  too  of  Lombardy  were  fax  more  populous  and 
better  defended  than  those  of  France ;  they  had  learned 
to  stand  sieges  in  the  Hungarian  invasions  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  had  acquired  fiie  right  of  protecting  them- 
Belves  by  strong  fortifications.     Those  which  had  been 


HinnoQdi,  t  f.  ik  97,  384;  Montorl,       t  Mnratoii.  Annall  d'ltalla. 
nimcrt  49.  .  "  Vumtorf.  AimaU  d'ltaUa.    6t  Marr 
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placed  under  the  temporal  goTemment  of  their  bishops 
had  peculiar  advantages  in  struggling  for  emancipation.' 
This  circumstance  in  the  state  of  Lombard  j  I  consider 
as  highly  important  towards  explaining  the  subsequent 
revolution.  Notwithstanding  several  exceptions,  a 
shurchman  was  less  likely  to  be  bold  and  active  in  com> 
ffland  than  a  soldier ;  and  the  sort  of  election  which  was 
always  necessary,  and  sometimes  more  than  nominal,  on 
a  vacancy  of  the  see,  kept  up  among  tlie  citizens  a  notion 
that  the  authority  of  their  bishop  and  chief  magistrate 
emanated  in  some  degree  from  themselves.  In  many 
instances,  especially  in  the  church  of  Milan,  the  earliest 
perhaps,  and  certainly  the  most  fftmous  of  Lombard  re- 
publics, there  occurred  a  disputed  election;  two,  cir 
even  three,  competitors  claimed  the  archiepiscopal  func- 
tions, and  were  compelled,  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
perors, to  obtain  the  exercise  of  them  by  means  of  their 
own  faction  among  the  citizens/ 

These  were  the  general  causes  which,  operating  at 
various  times  during  the  eleventh  century,  seem  gradually 

*  The  biahcfpB  seem  to  have  beoome  tbe  Hedmontese  dties  are  hanHy  to  be 
counts,  or  temporal  goveraon,  of  their  nckoned  among  the  repubUa  of  hoot- 
•eee,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  before  bardy.— Denina,  Istoria  dell'  Italia  Ood- 
tbe  middle  of  the  eleventh  centurjr.  dentale,  t  i.  p.  191. 
Mnratori,  Dies.  8;  Denlna,  L  ix.  a  11;  ^  Muratori,  aj>.  1346.  Sometfanes  the 
St  Marc,  a.d.  1041,  1047,  1070.  In  Inbabitante  of  a  dty  refused  to  acknvvr- 
Araulfs  History  of  Milan,  written  before  ledge  a  bishop  named  by  the  empeior, 
the  close  ef  the  latter  age,  we  have  a  as  happened  at  Pisvia  and  Asti  abovt 
oontemjjoiury  evidence.  And  from  the  1057.  Amolf,  p.  22.  This  was,  in  ofhei 
perusal  of  that  work  I  should  infer  diat  words,  setting  up  themselves  as  repubhca. 
the  archbishop  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  But  the  moet  remarkable  Instance  erf  tkb 
eleventh  century,  the  chief  m^iltrate  of  kind  occurred  In  1070,  when  the  Mibmeae 
the  dty.  But,  at  the  ssme  time.  It  ap-  absolutely  r^ected  Ood&ey,  appointed 
pears  hi^ily  probable  Uiat  an  assembly  by  Henry  IV.,  and,  after  a'  reslstanoe  of 
of  the  dtizens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  several  years,  obliged  the  emperor  to  fix 
citizens,  partook  in  the  administration  upon  another  person.  The  d^  had  been 
of  pubUc  affairs.  Muratori,  Scrlptores  previously  involved  In  long  and  Tktant 
Kenmi  Italicamm,  t  Iv.  p.  16,  22,  23,  tumults,  which,  though  rather  bekotglzig 
and  particularly  the  last  In  moet  dtles  to  eocledastical  than  dvll  history,  as  they 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Tesino,  the  bishops  arose  out  of  the  endeavoure  made  to  re- 
lost  their  temporal  authority  In  the  twelfth  form  the  conduct  and  enforce  the  ceUhacgr 
century,  though  the  archbishop  of  Milan  of  the  clergy,  had  a  considerable  tendency 
had  no  small  prerogatives  while  tiiat  to  diminish  the  axchbishop's  authority. 
dty  was  governed  as  a  republic.  But  in  and  to  give  a  republican  character  to  tbe 
Piedmont  they  continued  longer  in  the  inhabitants.  These  proceedings  an  told 
enjoyment  of  power.  Vercelll,  and  even  at  great  length  by  St  Marc,  t  lit  ▲.!>. 
Turin,  were  almost  sutjject  to  their  re-  105&-1077.  Araulf  and  Landulf  are  ttai 
spective  prelates  till  the  thirteenth  cen-  oriftlnal  sources. 
tOTT.     For  this  reason,  amon^  ntbeia. 
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to  have  produced  a  republican  form  of  govemxnont  iu  the 
Italian  cities.  But  this  part  of  history  is  very  obscure 
The  archives  of  all  cities  before  the  reign  of  Frederic 
BarbaroBsa  have  perished.  For  many  years  there  is  a 
greeA,  deficiency  of  contemporary  Lombard  historians; 
and  those  of  a  later  age,  who  endeavoured  to  search  into 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  have  found  only  some 
barren  and  insulated  events  to  record.  We  perceive, 
however,  throughout  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  cities 
were  continually  in  warfare  with  each  other.  This, 
indeed,  was  according  to  the  manners  of  that  age,  and 
no  inference  can  absolutely  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  their  in- 
ternal freedom.  But  it  is  observable  that  their  chronicles 
speak,  in  recording  these  transaction^,  of  the  people,  and 
not  of  their  leaders,  which  is  the  true  republican  tone  of 
history.  Thus,  in  the  Annals  of  Pisa,  we  read,  under 
the  years  1002  and  1004,  of  victories  gained  by  the 
Pisans  over  the  people  of  Lucca;  in  1006,  that  the 
Fisans  and  Genoese  conquered  Sardinia.'  These  annals, 
indeed,  are  not  by  a  contemporary  writer,  nor  perhaps 
of  much  authority.  But  we  have  an  original  account  of 
a  war  that  broke  out  in  1057,  between  Pavia  and  Milan, 
in  which  the  citizens  are  said  to  have  raised  armies, 
made  alliances,  hired  foreign  troops,  and  in  every  re- 
Bpect  acted  like  independent  states.'  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  power  left  in  the  empire  to  control  them.  The  two 
Henrys  IV.  and  V.  were  so  much  embarrassed  during 
the  quarrel  concerning  investitures,  and  the  continual 
troubles  of  Germany,  tbat  they  were  less  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rising  freedom  of  the  Italian  cities  than  to 
purchase  their  assistance  by  lai^e  concessions.  Henry 
lY.  granted  a  charter  to  Pisa,  in  1081,  full  of  the  most 
important  privileges,  promising  even  not  to  name  any 
marquis  of  Tuscany  wimout  the  people's  consent  ;^  and  it 
is  possible  that,  although  the  instruments  have  perished, 
other  places  might  obtain  similar  advantages.     However 

■  Mont.  ptsH.  45.    Amolftis,  the  hi«-  That  of  LeadalftLB  oorroborates  this  sap- 

feorian  of  Milan,  makm  no  mention  of  poeiUoD,  which  indeed  is  capable  of  proof 

anj  temporal  connts,  which  aeems  to  be  as  to  Milan  and  leveral  other  dtlea  in 

a  proof  that  there  were  none  in  any  an-  which  the  tempoml  goremmenthad  been 

thorlty.    He  speaks  always  of  Mediola*  legally  vested  in  the  bishops, 

nenses,  Ptiplenses,  Ravenates.  &c.    This  *  Mont.  Diss.  46;  Amull  Hist  Miv 

histoiy  was  written  about  108S,  bat  re-  diolan.  p.  23.                                    ^ 

Utes  to  the  eftrUer  part  of  that  oentory.  ^  Mvani,  DlaserU  4S. 
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this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  before  the  death  of  Heiuy 
v.,  in  1125,  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lombardj,  and  many 
among  those  of  Tuscany,  were  accustomed  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  and  to  act  as  independent  communities 
in  waging  war  and  in  domestic  government.*' 

The  territory  subjected  originally  to  the  count  or 
bishop  of  these  cities  had  been  reduced,  as  I  mentioned 
Their  ac-  above,  by  numerous  concessions  to  the  rural 
qnisitionsof  nobility.  But  the  new  republics,  deeming 
territoiy.  themselves  entitled  to  all  which  their  former 
governors  had  once  possessed,  began  to  attack  their 
nearest  neighbours,  and  to  recover  the  sovereignty  of.  all 
their  ancient  territory.  They  besieged  the  castles  of 
the  rural  counts,  and  successively  reduced  them  into 
subjection.  They  suppressed  some  minor  communities, 
which  had  been  formed  in  imitation  of  themselves  by 
little  towns  belonging  to  their  district.  Sometimes  they 
purchased  feudal  superiorities  or  territorial  jurisdictions, 
and,  according  to  a  policy  not  imusual  with  the  stronger 
•party,  converted  the  rights  of  property  into  those  of  go- 
vernment.** Hence,  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centoiy, 
we  are  assured  by  a  contemporary  writer  that  hardly 
any  nobleman  could  be  found,  except  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  who  had  not  submitted  to  some  city.*  We 
may  except  also,  I  should  presume,  the  &milies  of  Este 
and  Malaspina,  as  well  as  that  of  Savoy.  Muratori  pro- 
duces many  charters  of  mutual  compact  between  the 
nobles  and  the  neighbouring  cities ;  whereof  one  in- 
variable article  is,  that  the  former  should  reside  within 
the  walls  a  certain  nimiber  of  months  in  the  year.'  The 
rural  nobility,  thus  deprived  of  the  independence  which 
had  endeared  their  castles,  imbibed  a  new  ambition  of 
directing  the  municipal  government  of  the  cities,  which 
consequently,  during  this  period  of  the  republics,  fell 
chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  superior  families.  It  was 
the  sagacious  policy  of  the  Lombards  to  invite  settieis 
by  throwing  open  to  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 

«  Mmat  Annall  d'ltaL  A.i>.  1107.  dizloDe,  e  1'  altro  d'  un'  altra.    Deaina, 

d  n  dominio  utile  delle  dttk  e  dc'  vil-  L  xiL  c.  3.    This  prodooed  a  vast  Intii* 

U^gl  era  talvolta  divlso  tn,  due  o  pill  cac7  of  titleB,whidi  wasof  ooane  adraia* 

padroni,  oeeia  che  s'  aaBegnaMeni  a  das-  tageoiu  to  those  wbo  wanted  a  preceict 

cuno  divenii  qtiartieri,  o  si  diyidessero  i  for  robbing  th#>ir  nei^buon. 

pro^enti  deUa  gabcUe.  o\-vero  die  I'mio  *  Otho  Frulngens.  L  iL  c.  la 

aificnore  ffodesse  d'una  spesie  della  ginrfai-  t  Murat  Diss.  49. 
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and  sometimes  they  even  bestowed  them  by  compulsion. 
Sometimes  a  city,  imitating  the  wisdom  of  ancient  Bome, 
granted  these  privileges  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  anotlier.' 
Thus,  the  principal  cities,  and  especially  Milan,  reached, 
before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  degree  of 
population  very  far  beyond  that  of  the  capitals  of  the 
great  kingdoms.  Within  their  strong  walls  and  deep 
trenches,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  well-peopled  streets, 
the  industrious  dwelt  secure  from,  the  licence  of  armed 
pillagers  and  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants.  Artisans, 
whom  the  military  landholders  contemned,  acquired  and 
deserved  the  right  of  bearing  arms  for  their  own  and  the 
public  defence.'*  Their  occupations  became  liberal,  be- 
cause they  were  the  foundation  of  their  political  fran- 
chises ;  the  citizens  were  classed  in  companies  according 
to  their  respective  crafts,  each  of  which  had  its  tribune 
or  standardbcarer  (gonfalonier),  at  whose  command,  when 
any  tumult  arose  or  enemy  threatened,  they  rushed  in 
arms  to  muster  in  the  market-place. 

But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  extend  the  sympathy  which 
institutions  so  ftiU  of  liberty  create  to  the  na-  .j^^j^ 
tional  conduct  of  these  little  republics.  Their  mutual 
love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by  that  restless  "*^<»*"«- 
spirit,  from  which  a  democi'acy  is  seldom  exempt,  of 
tyrannising  over  weaker  neighbours.  They  played  over 
again  the  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances of  inveterate  hatred,  unjust  ambition,  and 
atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less  consummate  actors 
upon  the  scene.  Among  all  the  Lombard  cities,  Milan  was 
the  most  conspicuous,  as  well  for  power  and  population  as 
for  the  abuse  of  those  resources  by  arbitrary  and  am- 
bitious conduct.  Thus,  in  1111,  they  razed  the  town  of 
Lodi  to  the  ground,  distributing  the  inhabitants  among 
fdx  villages,  and  subjecting  them  to  an  imrelenting  des- 
potism.'   Thus,  in  1118,  they  commenced  a  war  of  ten 

S  Mnrat  Dia.  49.  gnlnm,  vel  cUgnitatnni  gradm  aaromere 

h  OtboFriatiigenstoap.MiinttScr.Rer.  non  dedignaotnr.    Ex  quo  ftctnin  est« 

ItaL  t.  tL  p.  708.    Ut  etlam  ad  oompri-  nt  caeteria  orbto  dvitatlbna,  divitiiR  et 

mendoa  vidnoa  materia  dod  careaot,  in-  potentiA  pnaenaioeant. 

fisriorto  ordinla  Jnvenen,  vel  qnoalibet  f  The  aolmoafty  between  Milan  and 

onntemptibillmn    etlam    mechanloarom  Lodi  waa  of  very  old  standing.    It  oil- 

tftliim  opifloes,  qnoe  cmterm  gentea  ab  gbiated,  aooording  to  Amulf,  in  the  re- 

honeattoribua  et  Uberloribna  stodlte  tan-  alstance  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

qoam  peatem  propeUimt»  ad  militi»  dn-  latter  dty  to  an  attempt  made  by  aitk* 

rou  I.  2  II 
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years'  duration  with  the  little  oity  of  Como;  but  the 
surprising  perseverance  of  its  inhabitants  procured  for 
them  better  terms  of  capitulation,  though  they  lost  their 
original  independence.  The  Gremonese  treated  so  harshly 
the  town  of  Orema  that  it  revolted  from  them,  and  put 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Milan.  Cities  of  more 
equal  forces  carried  on  interminable  hostilities  by  wast- 
ing each  other's  territory,  destroying  the  harvests,  and 
burning  the  villages. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  meanwhile,  though 
Sovereignty  ^^^  ^^^7  effective,  was  in  theory  always  ad- 
of  the  mitted.    Their  name  was  used  in  public  acts, 

•mperora-  ^^^  appeared  upon  the  coin.  When  they  came 
into  Italy  they  had  certain  customary  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, called  fodrum  regale,  at  the  expence  of  the  city 
where  they  resided ;  during  their  presence  all  inferior 
magistracies  were  suspended,  and  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion devolved  upon  them  alone.  But  such  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  Lombards,  that  they  built  the  royal 
palaces  outside  their  gates ;  a  precaution  to  which  the 
emperors  were  compelled  to  submit.  This  was  at  a  very 
early  time  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Favia  and  Conrad  II.,  whose  palace,  seated  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  they  had  demolished  in  a  sedition, 
and  we]'e  imwilling  to  rebuild  in  that  situation.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when  Frederic  Bar- 
FTCdcric  barossa,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  nephew  of  the  last 
Barbaroaaa.  empcror,  Conrad  III.,  ascended  the  throne  oi 
Germany.  His  accession  forms  the  commencement  ol 
a  new  period,  the  duration  of  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Conrad  IV.,  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of  Suabia.  It 
is  characterised,  like  the  former,  by  three  distinguishing 
features  in  Italian  history ;  the  victorious  struggle  of  the 
Lombard  and  other  cities  for  independence,  the  final 
establishment  of  a  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  middle 
provinces  by  the  popes,  and  the  union  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Suabia. 

bishop  Eribftrt  to  force  a  bishop  of  his  is  the  testimoDy  of  a  writer  who  did  not 

•WD  nomination  opon  them.   The  blood-  live  beyond  108ft.    Seventy  yeaxB  moiv 

shed,  plunder,  and  conflagrations  which  either  of  hostilily  or  servitude  elaiMed 

had  ensued,  woald,  he  says,  fQl  a  volmne«  before  Lodi  W8«  pennltted  to  resplicu 

If  thny  were  related  at  length.    Scrip-  k  Otho  Frlsingena.  pu  f  10;  lIn*a«Ml. 

Rcmm  ItMr  t.  iv.  p.  16.   And  this  a.i>.  1027. 
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In  Fiederic  Barbarossa  the  Italians  found  a  very  dif- 
ferent sovereign  from  the  two  last  emperors,  Lothaire 
and  Conrad  III.,  who  had  seldom  appeared  in  Italy,  and 
with  forces  quite  inadequate  to  control  such  insubordi- 
nate subjects.     The  distinguished  valour  and  ability  of 
this  prince  rendered  a  severe  and  arbitrary  temper  and 
a  haughty  conceit  of  his  imperial  rights  more  formidable. 
He  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  the  magnificent 
absurdity,  that,  as  successor  of  Augustus,  he  inherited 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world.    In  the  same  right,  he  more 
powerfully,  if  not  more  rationally,  laid  claim  to  the 
entire  prerogatives  of  the  Boman  emperors  over  their 
own  subjects ;  and  in  this  the  professors  of  the  civil  law, 
which  was  now  diligently  studied,  lent  him  their  aid 
with  the  utmost  servility.     To  such  a  disposition  the 
self-government  of  the  Lombard  cities  appeared  mere 
rebellion.'     Milan  especially,  the    most  renowned   of 
them  all,  drew  down  upon  herself  his  inveterate  resent- 
ment.    He  found,  unfortunately,  too  good  a  pretence  iti 
her  behaviour  towards  Lodi.      Two  natives  of    that 
ruined  city  threw  themselves  at  the  emperor's  feet,  im- 
ploring  him,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  justice,  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  their  country.     It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  terror  inspired  by  Milan  that  the  consuls  of  Lodi 
disavowed  the  complaints  of  their  countrymen,  and  the 
inhabitants  trembled  at  the  danger  of  provoking  a  sum- 
mary vengeance,  against  which  the  imperial  arms  seemed 
no  protection."    The  Milanese,  however,  abstained  from 
attacking  the  people  of  Lodi,  though  they  treated  with 
contempt  the  emperor's  order  to  leave  them  at  liberty. 
Frederic  meanwhile  came  into  Italy,  and  held  a  diet  at 
Boncaglia,  where  complaints    poured   in  from    many 
quarters  against  the  Milanese.     Pavia  and  Cremona, 
their  ancient  enemies,  were  impatient  to  renew  hostili- 
ties under  the  imperial  auspices.     Brescia,  Tortona,  and 
Crema  were  allies,   or  rather  dependents,   of  Milan. 
Frederic  soon  took  occasion  to  attack  the  latter  con- 
federacy.     Tortona  was  compelled  to  surrender  and 
levelled  to  the  ground.     But  a  feudal  army  was  soon 

"■  See  an  interetting  aceonnt  of  these  reproaches  Morena  for  partiality  towards 

eifciuiistauces  in  the  namttTe  of  Otho  Frederio  in  the  Milanese  war,  shouM 

Morena,  a  citizen  of  Lodi.    Script  Ber.  have  remembered   the  proT(X»t!ons  of 

ItaL  t  tL  pi  966.    M.  SismoodI,  who  LudL    lllst.  des  B^pubi  ItaL  t  iL  p.  101 

2  b2 
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dij98olved ;  l^e  emperor  had  mucli  to  demand  his  atten 
tion  at  Borne,  where  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  Adrian  lY . ; 
and  when  the  imperial  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Lombardy,  the  Milanese  rebiult  Tortona,  and  expelled 
the  citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwellings.  Frederic  as- 
sembled a  fresh  army,  to  which  almost  every  city  of 
Lombardy,  willingly  or  by  force,  contributed  its  militia. 
It  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  Milanese  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls ; 
and  perhaps  might  have  defied  tiie  imperial  forces,  if 
their  immense  population,  which  gave  them  confidence 
in  arms,  had  not  exposed  them  to  a  different  enemy. 
Milan  was  obliged  by  hunger  to  capitulate,  upon  condi- 
tions not  very  severe,  if  a  vanquished  people  could  ever 
safely  rely  upon  the  convention  that  testifies  their  sub- 
mission. 

Frederic,  after  the  surrender  of  Milan,  held  a  diet  at 
Diet  of  Ronoaglia,  where  the  effect  of  his  victories  was 
RoDci^iia.  fatall}"  perceived.  The  bishops,  the  higher 
Aj>.  1168.  jjQJjij^ity^  ^Q  iftwj^ers,  vied  with  one  another  in 

exalting  his  prerogatives.  He  defined  the  regalian  rights, 
as  they  were  called,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
the  cities  and  private  proprietors  from  coining  money, 
and  from  tolls  or  territorial  dues,  which  they  had  for 
many  years  possessed.  Thes^,  however,  he  permitted 
them  to  retain  for  a  pecuniary  stipulation.  A  more  im- 
portant innovation  was  the  appointment  of  magistrates, 
with  the  title  of  podestk,  to  administer  justice  concur- 
rently with  the  consuls ;  but  he  soon  proceeded  to  abolish 
the  latter  office  in  many  cities,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
government  into  the  hands  of  his  own  magistrates.  He 
prohibited  the  cities  from  levying  war  against  each  other. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  he  showed  no  favour  to  Milan. 
The  capitulation  was  set  at-  nought  in  its  most  express 
ph>vi8ions ;  a  podestk  was  sent  to  supersede  the  consuls, 
and  part  of  the  territory  taken  away.  Whatever  might 
be  the  risk  of  resistance,  and  the  Milanese  had  experience 
enough  not  to  undervalue  it,  they  were  determined  rather 
to  see  their  liberties  at  once  overthrown  than  gradually 
destroyed  by  a  faithless  tyrant.  They  availed  themselves 
of  the  absence  of  his  army  to  renew  the  war.  Its  issue 
was  more  calamitous  than  that  of  the  last.  Almost  all 
Lombardy  lay  patient  under  subjection.   The  small  town 
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of  Crema,  always  the  feiitliful  ally  of  Milan,  stood  a  me- 
morable siege  against  the  imperial  army ;  bat  the  inhabit- 
ants wei^  ultimately  compelled  to  capitulate  for  their 
lives,  and  the  vindictive  Cremonese  razed  their  dwellings 
to  the  gi^ound."  But  all  smaller  calamities  ctoptaraaDd 
were  forgotten  when  the  great  city  of  Milan,  destrucuoo 
worn  out  by  famine  rather  than  subdued  by  °^***^^ 
force,  was  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Lom- 
bardy  stood  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  the  determina- 
tion of  Frederic  respecting  this  ancient  metropolis,  the 
seat  of  the  early  Chiistian  emperors,  and  second  only  to 
Borne  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Latin  church.  A  delay  of 
three  weeks  excited  fallacious  hopes  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  an  order  was  given  to  the  Milanese  to  evacuate 
their  habitations.  The  deserted  streets  were  instantly 
occupied  by  the  imperial  army;  the  people  of  Pavia 
and  Cremona,  of  Lodi  and  Como,  were  commissioned  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  respective  quarters  of  the 
city  assigned  to  them ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  pillaged 
churches  stood  alone  amidst  the  ruins  of  what  had  been 
Milan. 

There  was  now  little  left  of  that  freedom  to  which 
Lombardy  had  aspired:  it  was  gone  like  a 
pleasant  dream,  and  she  awoke  to  die  fears  and 
miseries  of  servitude.  Frederic  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
his  vindictive  temper,  and  of  the  policy  usual  among 
statesmen.  He  abrogated  the  consular  regimen  in  some 
even  of  the  cities  which  had  supported  him,  and  esta- 
blished his  podesta  in  their  place.  This  magistrate  was 
always  a  stranger,  frequently  not  even  an  Italian;  and  he 
came  to  his  office  with  all  those  prejudices  against  the 
people  he  was  to  govern  which  cut  off  every  hope  of 
justice  and  himianity.  The  citizens  of  Lombardy,  espe- 
cially the  Milanese,  who  had  been  dispersed  in  the 
villages  adjoining  their  ruined  capital,  were  unable  to 
meet  the  perpetual  demands  of  tribute.  In  some  parts, 
it  is  said,  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  the 
only  wealth  that  remained,  were  extorted  from  them  by 

"  The  liega  of  Crema  Is  told  at  great  coant  of  the  methods  used  in  the  attack 

leogltb  by  Otto  Morena ;  it  is  interesting,  and  defence  of  foitlfled  places  before  th« 

not  only  as  a  display  of  extzaordinary,  Introdnction   of  artillery.     Scrip.  Rcf 

tlioa^  unsnocessftil,  peraevenoice  and  Ital.  t  Ti.  p.  lOSa-lOftS. 
(atlepiditY,  bat  as  the  most  detailed  so- 
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tbe  imperial  officers.  It  was  in  vain  that  tbey  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Frederic.  He  gave  at  the  best 
only  vague  promises  of  redress ;  they  were  in  his  eyes 
rebels ;  his  delegates  bad  acted  as  faithful  officers,  whom, 
even  if  they  bad  gone  a  little  beyond  bis  intentions,  be 
could  not  be  expected  to  punish. 

But  there  still  remained  at  the  heart  of  Lombardy  tbe 
League  of  Btrong  principle  of  national  liberty,  imperish- 
Lombardy  able  amoi^  the  perishing  armies  of  her  patriots, 
FYed^c.  inconsumable  in  the  conflagration  of  her  cities.*^ 
A.D.  1167.  Those  whom  private  animosities  had  led  to 
assist  the  German  conqueror  blushed  at  the  degradation 
of  their  country,  and  at  the  share  they  had  taken  in  it. 
A  league  was  secretly  formed,  in  which  Cremona,  one  of 
the  chief  cities  on  ihe  imperial  side,  took  a  prominent 
part.  Those  beyond  the  Adige,  hitherto  not  much 
engaged  in  the  disputes  of  central  Lombardy,  bad  already 
formed  a  separate  confederacy  to  secure  themselves  from 
encroachments,  which  appeai-ed  the  more  unjust,  as 
they  had  never  borne  arms  against  the  emperor.  Their 
first  successes  corresponded  to  the  justice  of 
A.D.  lie*,  j.^^^  cause ;  Frederic  was  repulsed  from  the 
territory  of  Verona,  a  fortunate  augury  for  the  rest  of 
Lombardy.  These  two  clusters  of  cities  on  the  east  and 
west  of  the  Adige  now  united  themselves  into  the  famous 
Lombard  league,  the  terms  of  which  were  settled  in  a 
general  diet.  Hieir  alliance  was  to  last  twenty  years, 
during  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  mutual  assist- 
ance against  any  one  who  should  exact  more  from  them 
than  they  had  been  used  to  perform  from  the  time  of 
Henry  to  the  first  coming  of  Frederic  into  Italy ;  imply- 
ing in  this  the  recovery  of  their  elective  magistracies, 
their  rights  of  war  and  peace,  and  those  lucrative  pri- 
vileges which,  under  the  name  of  regalian,  had  been 
wrested  from  them  in  the  diet  of  Boncaglia.^ 

**  Qa0  neq-ne  Dardanlis  campis  po-  rid,  leave  it  ambigaous  which  of  th« 

taereperire.  Henries  was  Intended.    Mamtorl  tfainla 

Nee  cum  capta  capi,  nee  cum  com-  jt  was  Henry  IV.,  becanae  the  citlea  then 

hosta  cr«nari.-£>.ntia.  ^^^^^   ^^   ^   independent     It   leeiDi. 

P  For  the  nature  and  conditions  of  tbe  however,  natural,  when  a  king  Is  men- 

^iombard  league,  besides  the  usual  autho-  tioned  without  any  numerical 


ritles,  see  Muiatori's  48th  dissertation,  tion,  to  interpret  it  of  the  last  bearing 
The  wordd,  a  tempore  Henrici  Regis  that  name ;  as  we  say  King  William,  for 
«sque  ad  Intnoltum  imperatorls  Fredc-    William  the  Thlid.    And  certainly  tiM 
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This  union  of  the  Lombard  cities  was  formed  at  a  very 
favourable  juncture.  Frederic  bad  almost  ever  since 
his  accession  been  engaged  in  open  hostility  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  was  pursuing  the  fruitless  policy  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  had  endeavoured  to  substitute  an  anti- 
pope  of  his  own  faction  for  the  legitimate  pontiff.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  scheme  he  had  besieged  Home 
with  a  great  army,  which,  the  citizens  resisting  longer 
than  he  expected,  fell  a  prey  to  the  autumnal  pestilence 
which  visits  the  neighbourhood  of  that  capital.  The 
flower  of  Gennan  nobility  was  cut  off  by  this  calamity, 
and  the  emperor  recrossed  the  Alps,  entirely  imable  for 
the  present  to  withstand  the  Lombard  confederacy. 
Their  first  overt  act  of  insurrection  was  the  rebuilding 
of  Milan ;  the  confederate  troops  all  joined  in  this  under- 
taking; and  the  Milanese,  still  numerous,  though  dis- 
persed and  persecuted,  revived  as  a  powerful  republic. 
Lodi  was  compelled  to  enter  into  the  league ;  Pavia  alone 
continued  on  the  imperial  side.  As  a  check  to  Pavia, 
and  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  most  potent  of  the 
independent  nobility,  the  Lombards  planned  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  city  between  the  confines  of  these  two 
enemies,  in  a  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  and  be- 
stowed upon  it, in  compliment  to  the  pope,  Alexander  III., 
the  name  of  Alessandria.  Though,  from  its  hasty  con- 
struction, Alessandria  was  even  in  that  age  deemed  rude 
in  appearance,  it  rapidly  became  a  thriving  and  populous 
city.**  The  intrinsic  energy  and  resources  of  Lombardy 
were  now  made  manifest.  Frederic,  who  had  triumphed 
by  their  disunion,  was  unequal  to  contend  against  their 
league.  After  several  years  of  indecisive  war  the  em- 
peror invaded  the  Milanese  territory ;  but  the  confederates 
gave  him  battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  at 
Legnano.  Frederic  escaped  alone  and  disguised  from  the 
field,  with  little  hope  of  raising  a  fresh  army,  ^^^^  ^f 
though  still  reluctant  from  shame  to  acquiesce  Legnaiip. 
in   the   freedom   of  Lombardy.     He  was  at  ^•^"•* 

liberties  of  Lomtaardy  were  more  perfect  don,  dell*  pagJUa,  ftom  the  thatch  with 

under  Henry  V.  than  his  father:  besides  which  tbe  bouses  were  covered.  Frederic 

which,  the  one  reign  might  still  be  re-  was  very  desirous  to  change  its  name  to 

uembered,  and  the  other  rested  in  tra-  Canarea,  as  it  is  actoally  called  in  the 

dltlon.  The  qaestion,  however,  is  of  little  peace  of  Constaiioe,  being  at  that  time  on 

moment  the  imperial  side.    But  it  soon  rscoverr^ 

^  AlMMadrla  was  somamed,  In  dert-  its  farmer  appellation. 
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length  persuaded,  tkrongli  tlie  mediation  of  the  repablic 
of  Venioe,  to  confient  to  a  truce  of  six  years,  the  provi> 
sional  terms  of  which  were  all  fJEtvourable  to  the  league. 
It  was  weakened,  however,  by  the  defection  of  some  of 
its  own  members ;  Cremona,  which  had  never  cordially 
imited  with  her  ancient  enemies,  made  separate  condi- 
tions with  Frederic,  and  suffered  herself  to  b^  named 
among  the  cities  on  the  imperial  side  in  the  armistice. 
Tortona  and  even  Alessandria  followed  the  same  course 
during  the  six  years  of  its  duration ;  a  fatal  testimony  of 
unsubdued  animosities,  and  omen  of  the  calamities  of 
Italy.  At  the  expiration  of  the  truce  Frederic's  anxiety 
p^jj^  ^f  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  son  overcame  hi 
GoDstonce.  pride,  and  the  famous  peace  of  Constance  esta- 
A.©.  1183.  j^iigii^^  the  Lombard  republics  in  real  inde- 
pendence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Constance  the  cities  were  maintained 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  regalian  rights,  whether 
within  their  walls  or  in  their  district,  which  they  could 
claim  by  usage.  Those  of  levying  war,  of  erecting  for- 
tifications, and  of  administering  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
were  specially  mentioned.  The  nomination  of  their 
consuls,  or  other  magistrates,  was  left  absolutely  to  the 
citizens ;  but  they  were  to  receive  the  investiture  of  their 
office  from  an  imperial  legate.  The  customary  tributes 
of  provision  during  the  emperor's  residence  in  Italy 
were  preserved;  and  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  in. 
every  city  a  judge  of  appeal  in  civil  causes.  Hie  Lom* 
bard  league  was  confirmed,  and  the  cities  were  permitted 
to  renew  it  at  their  own  discretion ;  but  they  were  to 
take  every  ten  years  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor. 
This  just  compact  preserved,  along  with  every  security 
for  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  cities,  as  much  of  the 
imperial  prerogatives  as  could  be  exercised  by  a  foreign 
sovereign  consistently  with  the  people's  happiness.' 

The  successful  insurrection  of  Lombardy  is  a  memo- 
rable refutation  of  that  system  of  policy  to  which  its 
advocates  give  the  appellation  of  vigorous,  and  which 
they  perpetually  hold  forth  as  the  only  means  through 
which  a  disaffected  people  are  to  be  restrained.  By  a 
certain  class  of  statesmen,  and  by  all  men  of  harsh  and 

■  Muxfttori.  AntlquitatM  Italia,  Dte.  fa 
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violent  disposition,  measures  of  conciliation,  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  treaties,  regard  to  ancient  privileges,  or 
to  those  roles  of  moral  justice  which  are  paramount  to 
all  positive  right,  are  always  treated  with  derision. 
Terror  is  their  only  specific ;  and  the  physical  inahility 
to  rebel  their  only  security  for  allegiance.  But  if  the 
razing  of  cities,  the  abrogation  of  privileges,  the  im- 
poverishment and  oppression  of  a  nation  could  assure  its 
constant  submission,  Frederic  Barbarossa  would  never 
have  seen  the  militia  of  Lombardy  arrayed  against  him 
at  Legnano.  Whatever  may  be  the  pressure  upon  a  con- 
quered people,  there  will  come  a  moment  of  their  recoil« 
Nor  is  it  material  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the  present  in- 
stance,  that  the  acoidenteJ  destruction  of  Frederic's  army 
by  disease  enabled  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  succeed  in 
their  resistance.  The  fact  may  well  be  disputed,  since 
Lombardy,  when  imited,  appears  to  have  been  more 
than  equal  to  a  contest  with  any  German  force  that  coidd 
have  been  brought  against  her ;  but  even  if  we  admit 
the  effect  of  this  circumstance,  it  only  exhibits  the  pre- 
oariousness  of  a  policy  which  collateral  events  are 
always  liable  to  disturb.  Providence  reserves  to  itself 
various  means  by  which  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor  may 
be  broken ;  and  it  is  not  for  human  sagacity  to  anticipate 
whether  the  army  of  a  conqueror  shall  moulder  in  the 
unwholesomei  marshes  of  Bome  or  stiffen  with  frost  in  a 
Bussian  winter. 

The  peace  of  Constance  presented  a  noble  opportunity 
to  the  Lombards  of  establishing  a  permanent  federal 
union  of  small  republics;  a  form  of  government  con- 
genial from  the  earliest  ages  to  Italy,  and  that,  perhaps, 
under  which  she  is  again  destined  one  day  to  flourish. 
They  were  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  to 
preserve  their  league,  the  basis  of  a  more  perfect  con- 
federacy, which  the  course  of  events  would  have  eman- 
cipated from  every  kind  of  subjection  to  Germany.*  But 

*  Though   then  was  no  pennaiMnt  in  any  degree  to  prceei  vo  the  spirit  of 

diet  of  the  Lombard  leagne,  the  consuls  union,  this  congress  might  readily  have 

and  podcst&s  of  the  respective  cities  com*  become  a  permanent  body,  like  the  Hel- 

posing  it  occasionally  met  in  congress  to  vetlc  diet,  with  as  extensive  powers  as 

deliberate  npon   measures   of    general  are  necessary  in  a  federal  constitntion.— 

laliaty.  Thus  assembled,  they  were  called  Mnratori.  AnUchith  Italiane,  t  111.  p 

Bectores  Sodetatis  Lombardia.     It  is  126;  Dissert  60;  Sismondi,  t  ii.  p.  181. 
•rldent  that,  if  Lomliaidy  had  continued 
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dark,  long-okerislied  hatreds,  and  tliat  implacable  vin- 
dictiveness  whicli,  at  least  in  former  ages,  distinguislied 
the  private  manners  of  Italy,  deformed  her  national  cha- 
racter, which  can  only  be  the  aggregate  of  individual 
passions.  For  revenge  she  threw  aw^y  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  and  sacrificed  even  the  recollection  of  that 
liberty  which  had  stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among 
the  ruins  of  Milan.'  It  passed  away,  that  high  fJigdAm 
o^  absolute  power,  that  steadiness  and  self-devotion, 
which  raised  the  half-civiHzed  Lombards  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  level  of  those  ancient  republics  &oni 
whose  history  our  first  notions  of  freedom  and  virtue  are 
derived.  The  victim  by  turns  of  selfish  and  sanguinary 
factions,  of  petty  tyrants,  and  of  foreign  invaders,  Italy 
has  fallen  like  a  star  from  its  place  in  heaven ;  she  has 
seen  her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the  horses  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  blood  of  her  children  wasted  in  quarrels 
not  their  own :  Conquering  or  conquered^  in  the  indignant 
language  of  her  poet,  still  alike  a  dave^"^  a  long  retribution 
for  the  tyranny  of  Home. 
Frederic  did  not  attempt  to  molest  the  cities  of  Lom* 
Aiiunof  bardy  in  the  ei]joyment  of  those  privileges  con- 
Sidiy.  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Constance.  His  ambition 
was  diverted  to  anew  scheme  for  aggrandizing  the  house 
of  Suabia  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  Henry  with 
Constance,  the  aunt  and  heiress  of  William  II.,  king  of 
Sicily.  That  kingdom,  which  the  first  monarch  Boger 
had  elevated  to  a  high  pitch  of  renown  and  power,  fell 
into  decay  through  the  misconduct  of  his  son  William, 
sumamed  the  Bad,  and  did  not  recover  much  of  its 
lustre  under  the  second  W^illiam,  though  styled  the  Grood« 
His  death  without  issue  was  apparently  no  remote 
event ;  and  Constance  was  the  sole  legitimate  survivor 
of  the  royal  family.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
no  hereditary  kingdom  appears  absolutely  to  have  ex> 
eluded  females  from  its  throne,  except  that  which  from 
its  magnitude  was  of  all  the  most  secure  from  falling 
into  the  condition  of  a  province.  The  Sicilians  felt  too 
late  the  defect  of  their  constitution,  which  permitted  an 

>  Ansl  gtrar  la  libertk  mini,  "  Per  aervfr  sempre,   o  vincitiioe  c 

E  badar  lieta  ognl  niina,  e  dire,  vinta.    FiUc^Ja. 

Rolne  A,  ma  servith  non  inaL  « 

Gaetana  Paaeerlnt   (oasia  pfntoato  Olovan  BatUsto  Putortni),  In  Mathiis. 
Onmponlnienti  Uriel,  voL  IIL  pb  SSI. 
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independent  people  to  be  transferred,  as  tlie  dowiy  of  a 
woman,  to  a  foreign  prince,  by  whose  ministers  they 
might  justly  expect  to  be  insulted  and  oppressed. 
Henry,  whoso  marriage  with  Constance  took  place  in 
1186,  and  who  succeeded  in  her  right  to  the  throne  of 
Sicily  three  years  afterwards,  was  exasperated  by  a 
courageous  but  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  Norman  barous 
to  preserve  the  crown  for  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  series  of 
atrocious  crueltieB.  The  power  of  the  house  of  Suabia 
was  now  at  its  zenith  on  each  side  of  the  Alps ;  Henry 
received  the  Imperial  crown  the  year  after  his  father's 
death  in  the  third  crusade,  and  even  prevailed  upon  the 
princes  of  Germany  to  elect  his  infant  son  Frederic  as 
his  successor.  But  his  own  premature  decease  clouded 
the  prospects  of  his  family  :  Constance  survived  him  but 
a  year;  and  a  child  of  four  years  old  was  left  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  kingdom  which  his  father's  severity  had 
rendered  disaffected,  and  which  the  leaders  of  German 
mercenaries  in  his  service  desolated  and  disputed. 

During  the  minority  of  Frederic  II.,  from  1198  to 
1216,  the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  Innocent  III. ,  innocent 
a  name  second  only,  and  hardly  second,  to  that  ^^ 
of  Gregory  VII.  Young,  noble,  and  intrepid,  he  united 
with  the  accustomed  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation, 
which  no  one  had  ever  carried  to  so  high  a  point,  the 
more  worldly  ambition  of  consolidating  a  separate  prin- 
cipality for  the  Holy  See  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  The 
real  or  spurious  donations  of  Constantino,  Pepin,  Charle- 
magne, and  Louis,  had  given  rise  to  a  perpetual  claim, 
on  the  part  of  the  popes,  to  very  extensive  dominions  ; 
but  little  of  this  had  been  effectuated,  and  in  Home 
itself  they  were  thwarted  by  the  prefect,  an  ofScer 
who  swore  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  insubor- 
dinate spirit  of  the  people.  In  the  very  neighbourhood 
the  small  cities  owned  no  subjection  to  the  capitial,  and 
were  probably  as  much  self-governed  as  those  of  Lom- 
bardy.  One  is  transported  back  to  the  earliest  times  of 
the'  republic  in  reading  of  the  desperate  wars  between 
Home  and  Tibur  or  Tuscidum ;  neither  of  which  was 
subjugated  till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
At  a  further  distance  were  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the 
march  of  Ancona,  and  what  had  been  the  exarchate  of 
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Bavenna,  to  all  of  which  the  popes  had  more  or  less 
grounded  pretensions.  Early  in  the  last-mentioned  age 
the  fsunous  conntess  Matilda,  to  whose  zealous  protec- 
tion Gregory  YU.  had  been  eminently  indebted  during 
his  long  dispute  with  the  emperor,  granted  the  reversion 
of  all  her  possessions  to  the  Holy  See,  first  in  the  life- 
time of  Gregory,  and  again  under  the  pontificate  of 
Paschal  III.  These  were  very  extensive,  and  held  by 
Brnpiestof  different  titles.  Of  her  vast  imperial  fiefr, 
ge  counteM  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  she  certainly 
could  not  dispose.  The  duchy  of  Spoleto  and 
march  of  Ancona  were  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  difiexent 
footing.  I  confess  myself  not  distinctly  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  this  part  of  her  succession.  These  had  been 
formerly  among  the  great  fiefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
But  if  I  imderstand  it  rightly,  they  had  tacitly  ceased  to 
be  subject  to  the  emperors  some  yeajs  before  they  ^nrere 
seized  by  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  father-in-law  and  step- 
father of  Matilda.  To  his  son,  her  husband,  she  succeeded 
in  the  possession  of  those  countries.  They  are  conmionly 
considered  as  her  alodial  or  patrimonial  property ;  yet  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how,  being  herself  a  subject  of  the 
empire,  she  could  transfer  even  her  alodial  estates  from 
nts  sovereignty.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  can  it  apparently 
be  maintained  that  she  was  lawful  sovereign  of  countriee 
which  had  not  long  since  been  imperial  fiefs,  and  the 
suzerainty  over  which  had  never  been  renounced.  The 
original  title  of  the  Holy  See,  therefore,  does  not  seem 
incontestable  even  as  to  this  part  of  MatUda's  donation. 
But  I  state  with  hesitation  a  difficulty  to  which  the 
authors  I  have  consulted  do  not  advert.'  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  emperors  kept  possession  of  the  wKole 
during  the  twelfth  century,  and  treated  both  Spoleto  and 
Ancona  as  parts  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  con- 
tinual remonstrances  from  the  Boman  pontiff.  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  at  the  negotiations  of  Venice  in  1177,  pxo- 

*  It  is  almost  bopelesB  to  look  for  ex-  those  of  tbe  honae  of  Este.    Bnt  I  Itave 

plicit  Information  npon  the  rights  and  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  by  the 

pretenstons  of  the  Roman  see  in  Italian  perusal  of  some  dry  and  tedioos  dtnert^- 

writers  even  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Uons  in  SL  Marc  (Abrtfgtf  Chrondosfqiie 

Haratorl,  the  moet  learned,  and   upon  de'  I'Hist.  de  Tltalie,  t  tv.)*  who.  wift 

the  whole  the  fairest  of  them  alU  moves  learning  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Uux»> 

oautidttsly  over  this  ground;  except  when  turi,  possessed  more  opportuni^  and  is 

«thecl»imsof  Come  happen  to  eUHh  with  clinaUnn  to  >peafc  ooL 
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mised  to  restore  the  patrimony  of  Matilda  in  fifteen 
years ;  but  at  the  close  of  that  period  Henry  VI.  was  not 
disposed  to  execute  this  arrangement,  and  granted  the 
county  in  fief  to  some  of  his  German  followers.  Upon 
his  death  the  circumstances  were  favourable  to  Iimo- 
cent  lU.  The  infant  king  of  Sicily  had  been  intrusted 
by  Constance  to  his  guardianship.  A  double  election  of 
Philip,  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Otho  duke  of 
Brunswick,  engaged  the  princes  of  Germany,  who  had 
entirely  overlooked  the  claims  of  young  Frederic,  in  a 
doubtfal  civil  war.  Neither  party  was  in  a  condition  to 
enter  Italy ;  and  the  imperial  dignity  was  vacant  for 
several  years,  till,  the  death  of  Philip  removing  one 
competitor,  Otho  IV.,  whom  the  pope  had  constantly 
favoured,  was  crowned  emperor.  During  this  interval 
the  Italians  had  no  superior ;  and  Innocent  availed  him- 
self of  it  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  the  see.  These 
he  backed  by  the  production  of  rather  a  questionable 
document,  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  said  to  have  been 
found  among  the  baggage  of  Marquard,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  who  had  been  invested  with  fiefs  by  the 
late  efnperor.  The  cities  of  what  we  now  call  Eociedasti- 
the  ecclesiastical  state  had  in  the  twelfth  cen-  «i »??  re- 
tury  their  own  municipal  government  like  those  i^^I 
of  Lombardy ;  but  they  were  far  less  able  to  ^* 
assert  a  complete  independence.  They  gladly,  therefore, 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See, 
which  held  out  some  prospect  of  securing  them  from 
Marquard  and  other  rapacious  partisans,  without  disturb- 
ing their  internal  regpilations.  Thus  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  and  march  of  Ancona  submitted  to  Innocent  III. ; 
but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  constant  possession 
of  such  extensive  territories,  and  some  years  afterwards 
adopted  the  prudent  course  of  granting  Ancona  in  fief  to 
the  marquis  of  Este.  He  did  not,  as  may  bo  supposed, 
neglect  his  authority  at  home ;  the  prefect  of  Home  was 
now  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  pope,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  regular  imperial  supremacy  over  that 
city,  and  the  privileges  of  tiie  citizens  were  abridged. 
Tlus  is  the  proper  era  of  that  temporal  sovereignty 
which  the  bishops  of  Eome  possess  over  their  own  city, 
though  still  prevented  by  various  causes^  for  nearly  three 
centmies,  from  becoming  imquestioned  and  unlimited. 
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The  policy  of  Borne  was  now  more  clearly  defined 
than  ever.  In  order  to  preserve  what  she  had  thus  sud- 
denly gained  rather  by  opportunity  than  strength,  it 
was  her  interest  to  enfeeble  the  imperial  power,  and  con- 

League  of  sequently  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  Ihe  Italian 
•  TiucMy.   republics.     Tuscany  had  hitherto  been  ruled 
by  a  marquis  of  the  emperor's  appointment,  though  her 
cities  were  flourishing,  and,  within  themselves,  inde- 
pendent.    In  imitation  of  the  Lombard  confederacy, 
and  impelled  by  Innocent  III.,  they  now  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pisa,  which  was  always  strongly  attached  to 
the  empire)  formed  a  similar  league  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights.     In  this  league  the  influence  of  the  pope 
was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  that  of  Lorn- 
bardy.     Although  the  latter  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Alexander  III.,  and  was  formed  during  the  height  of 
his  dispute  with   Frederic,   this   ecclesiastical  quarrel 
mingled  so  little  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  that  no 
allusion  to  it  is  found  in  the  act  of  their  confederacy. 
But  the  Tuscan  union  was  expressly  established  '*  for 
the  honour  and  aggrandizement  of  the  apostolic  see." 
The  members  bound  themselves  to  defend  the  possessions 
and  rights  of  the  church,  and  not  to  acknowledge  any 
king  or  emperor  without  the  approbation  of  the  supreme 
pontiff".'  The  Tuscans  accordingly  were  more  thoroughly 
attached  to  the  church  party  than  the  Lombards,  whose 
principle  was  animosify  towards  the  house  of  Suabia. 
Hence,  when  Innocent  III.,  some  time  after,  supported 
Frederic  II.  against  the  emperor  Otho  lY.,  the  Milanese 
and  their  allies  were  arranged  on  the  imperial  side ;  but 
the  Tuscans  continued  to  adhere  to  the  pope. 

In  the  wars  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  against  Milan  and 
Factions  of  ^^  allies,  wc  havc  seen  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
Gaeibuid  divided,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
Ghibeiina.  firmly  attached  to  the  imperial  interest.  It 
does  not  appear,  I  believe,  from  history,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  the  citizens  were  at  so  early 
a  time  divided  among  themselves,  as  to  their  line  of 
public  policy,  and  that  the  adherence  of  a  particular  city 
to  the  emperor,  or  to  the  Lombard  league,  was  only, 

'  Qnod  posBeasloneset  JoniBacrosancta}  penmt,  nid  qnem  Romanus  poatllex  a|^ 
eoclcsias  bonA  flde  dcfenderent;  et  quod  probareL  Muntori.  DIaseTt.  48.  (IaUq. 
nullnm  in  ragem  ant  tanperatorem  red*    t  Iv.  p.  sao  i  Italian,  t  Ui.  p^  112.) 
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as  proved  afterwards  the  case,  that  one  Action  or  another 
acquired  an  ascendency  in  its  councils.  But  jealousies 
long  existing  between  the  different  classes,  and  only 
suspended  by  the  national  struggle  which  terminated  at 
Constance,  gave  rise  to  new  modifications  of  interests, 
and  new  relations  towards  the  empire.  About  the  year 
1200,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  two  leading  parties 
which  divided  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  whose  mutual 
animosity,  having  no  general  subject  of  contention, 
required  the  association  of  a  name  to  direct  as  well  as 
invigorate  its  prejudices,  became  distinguished  by  the 
celebrated  appellations  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins ;  the  for- 
mer adhering  to  the  papal  side,  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
emperor.  These  names  were  derived  from  Germany, 
and  had  been  the  rallying  word  of  faction  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  that  country  before  they  were  trans- 
ported to  a  still  more  favourable  soil.  The  Guelfs  took 
their  name  from  a  very  illustrious  family,*  several  ci 
whom  had  successively  been  dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  heiress  of  the  last 
of  these  intermarried  with  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of 
Este,  a  noble  family  settled  near  Padua,  and  possessed 
of  great  estates  on  each  bank  of  the  lower  Po.  They 
gave  birth  to  a  second  line  of  Guelfs,  from  whom  the 
royal  house  of  Brunswick  is  descended. '  The  name  of 
Ghibelin  is  derived  from  a  village  in  Franconia,  whence 
Coniad  the  Salic  came,  the  progenitor,  through  females, 
of  the  Suabian  emperors.  At  the  election  of  Lothaire 
in  1125,  the  Suabian  family  were  disappointed  of  what 
they  considered  almost  an  hereditary  possession;  and 
at  this  time  an  hostility  appears  to  have  commenced 
between  them  and  the  houKe  of  Guelf,  who  were  nearly 
related  to  Lothaire.  Henry  the  Proud  and  his  son 
Henry  the  Lion,  representatives  t>f  the  latter  family, 
were  frequently  persecuted  by  the  Suabian  emperors ; 
but  their  forttmes  belong  to  the  history  of  Germany." 
Meanwhile  the  elder  branch,  though  not  reserved  for 
such  glorious  destinies  as  the  Guelfs,  continued  to 
flourish  in  Italy ;  the  marquises  of  Este  were  by  far  the 

'  The  0«iman  origin  of  these  cele-  mlnation  transferred  to  Italy.    StravlnB, 

bmted  liactioitt  Is  clearly  proved  by  a  Corptis  Hist  Oennon.  p.  378,  and  Mtti» 

poaaage  in  Otho  of  Frisingen,  who  lived  tori,  aj).  1)62. 
half  a  oentnry  befim  we  find  the  deoo- 
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most  powerfal  nobles  in  eastern  Lombardj,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  began  to  be  considered  ae 
the  heads  of  the  church  party  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  were  frequently  chosen  to  the  office  of  podestk,  or 
chief  magisti-ate,  by  the  cities  of  Eomagna;  and  in  1208 
the  people  of  Ferrara  set  the  fatal  example  of  sacrificing 
their  freedom  for  tranquillity,  by  electing  Azzo  VIL, 
marquis  of  £ste,  as  their  lord  or  sovereign.* 

0^0  IV.  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  cons^- 
quently  head  of  the  Guelfis.  On  his  obtaining 
'  the  imperial  crown,  the  prejudices  of  Italian 
factions  were  diverted  out  of  their  usual  channel.  He 
was  soon  engs^ed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  whose 
hostility  to  the  empira  was  certain,  into  whatever  hands 
it  might  f&H,  In  Milan,  however,  and  generally  in  the 
cities  which  had  belonged  to  the  Lombard  league  s^ainst 
Frederic  I.,  hatred  of  the  house  of  Suabia  prevailed 
moi'e  than  jealousy  of  the  imperial  prerogatives ;  they  ad- 
hered to  names  rather  than  to  principles,  and  supported 
a  Ouelf  emperor  even  against  the  pope.  Terms  of  this 
description,  having  no  definite  relation  to  principles 
which  it  might  be  troublesome  to  learn  and  defend,  are 
always  acceptable  to  mankind,  and  have  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  precluding  altogether  that  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  accommodation,  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  tendency  to  hate  and 
injure  each  other.  From  this  time,  every  city,  and 
almost  every  oitizen,  gloried  in  one  of  these  barlnrons 
denominations.  In  several  cities  the  imperial  party 
predominated  through  hatred  of  their  neighbours,  who 
espoused  that  of  the  church.  Thus  the  inveterate  feuds 
between  Pisa  and  Florence,  Modena  and  Bologna,  Cre- 
mona and  Milan,  threw  them  into  opposite  factions. 
But  there  was  in  every  one  of  these  a  strong  party 
against  that  which  prevailed,  and  consequently  a  Guelf 
city  frequently  became  Ghibelin,  or  conversely,  accord- 
ing to  the  fluctuations  of  the  time.^ 

•  Siamondi,  t.  iL  p^  329.  fifteenth  oentary.    Qoel  leoolo,  e  rero. 

b  For  the  Quelf  and  Ghibelin  liKtions,  ftbbondb  andi'  etao  di  molte  gaerre.  ma 

besides  fhe  hlstorlaos,  the  Slst  diaserta-  nnlU  si  operb  antto  name  o  pretento  delle 

tioQ  of  Muratori  should  be  read.    There  fiotoni  snddette.     Solamente  ritcnnere 

la  some  degree  of  Inaoeuracy  in  his  Ian-  esse  ptede  In  akane  private  *»ii*^g!*t 

goage,  where  he  speaks  of  these  distrso*  Antichltk  Itallane,  t.  ill  p.  148.    Bst 

tloDS  expiring  at  the  beginning  of  the  certainly  the  names  of  Ouelf  and  <Bdl» 
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The  cliange  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  politics 
of  the  Guelf  party  lasted  only  during  the  reign 
of  Otho  IV.  When  the  heir  of  the  house  of  ^'^•'^^ " 
Suabia  grew  up  to  manhood.  Innocent,  who,  though  his 
guardian,  had  taken  little  care  of  his  interests,  as  long 
as  he  flattered  himself,  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  Guclf 
emperor  obedient,  placed  the  young  Fredenc  at  the 
head  of  an  opposition,  composed  of  cities  always  attached 
to  his  family,  and  of  such  as  implicitly  followed  the  see 
of  Borne.  He  met  with  considerable  success  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  after  the  death  of  Otho,  received 
the  imperial  crown.  But  he  had  no  longer  to  expect 
any  assistance  from  the  pope  who  conferred  it.  Innocent 
was  dead,  and  Honoriufi  III.,  his  successor,  coiQd  not 
behold  without  apprehension  the  vast  power  of  Frederic, 
supported  in  Lombardy  by  a  faction  which  balanced 
that  of  the  church,  and  menacing  the  ecclesiastical 
territories  on  the  other  side,  by  the  possession  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  This  kingdom,  feudatory  to  Eome,  and  long 
her  firmest  ally,  was  now,  by  a  fatal  connexion  which 
she  had  not  been  able  to  prevent,  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Hence  the  temporal 
dominion  which  Innocent  III.  had  taken  so  muqji  pains 
to  establish,  became  a  ver^*^  precarious  possession,  ex- 
posed on  each  side  to  the  attacks  of  a  power  that  had 
legitimate  pretensions  to  almost  every  province  com- 
posing it.  The  life  of  Frederic  II.  was  wasted  in  an 
unceasing  contention  with  the  church,  and  with  his 
Italian  subjects,  whom  she  excited  to  rebellions  against 
him.  Without  inveighing,  like  the  popish  writers, 
Qgainst  this  prince,  certainly  an  encourager  of  letters, 
and  endowed  with  many  eminent  qualities,  we  may  lay 
to  his  charge  a  good  deal  of  dissimulation ;  I  will  not 

lin,  aa  party  distinctions,  may  be  traced  ecclesiastical  state,  the  soine  iistfnctlozw 

•U  thiongh  the  fifteenth  oentniy.    The  appear  to  have  been  pre<«rved  still  later, 

former  fisction  showed  Itself  distinctly  in  Stcfono  Infessnra,  In  1487,  speaks  fami- 

the  insurrection  of  the  cities  sul^ect  to  llarly  of  them.    Script  Rer.  Ital.  L  ill. 

Milan,  upon  the  death  of  Qian  Gitleazzo  p.  1221.    And  even  In  the  conqnest  ol 

Vlsflonti  in  1404.    It  appeared  again  in  Milan  by  Louis  XII.  in  1500,  the  Gnelb 

the  attempt  of  the  Milaneae  to  re-esta-  of  that  dty  are  represented  as  attachetl 

blJsh  their  repnblic  in  1447.    Sismondl,  to  the  French  party,  while  the  Ghlbellns 

t  iz.  p.  334.   So  in  1477.  Ludovico  Sibm  abetted  LudovicoSforza  and  Maximilian. 

made  nae  of  Ohibclin  prejudices  to  ex-  Qnicdardini,  p.  399.    Other  passages  in 

dodo  the  regent  Oonne  of  Savoy  as  a  the  same  historian  show  iheae  factions  U 

BnelL    Sismondf.  t.  xi.  pi  79.    In  the  have  been  alive  in  various  parts  of  Italy 
VOL.  I.  2  0 
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add  ambition  because  I  am  not  aware  of  any  period  Lu 
the  reign  of  Frederic,  when  he  waa  not  obliged  to  act  on 
his  defence  against  the  aggression  of  others.  But  if  he 
had  been  a  model  of  virtues,  such  men  as  Honorius  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  the  popes  with  whom 
he  had  successively  to  contend,  would  not  have  given 
him  respite,  while  he  i^emained  master  of  Naples,  as 
well  as  the  empire." 

.  It  was  the  custom  of  every  pope  to  ui^e  princes  into 
a  crusade,  which  the  condition  of  Palestine  rendered 
indispensable,  or,  more  properly,  desperate.  But  this 
great  piece  of  supererogatory  devotion  had  never  yet 
been  raised  into  an  absolute  duty  of  their  station,  nor 
hod  even  private  persons  been  ever  required  to  take 
up  the  cross  by  compulsion.  Honorius  III.,  however, 
exacted  a  vow  from  Frederic,  before  he  conferred  upon 
him  the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  undertake  a 
cmsade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Frederic 
submitted  to  this  engagement,  which  perhaps  he  never 
designed  to  keep,  and  certainly  endeavoured  afterwards 
to  evade.  Though  he  became  by  marriage  nominal  kin^ 
of  Jerusalem,**  his  excellent  understanding  was  not  cap- 
tivated with  so  barrcD  a  prospect,  and  at  length  his  delays 

^  The  rancoar  of  bigoted  OaUiollcs  ter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Connd, 
against  Frederic  has  hardly  subsided  at  marquis  of  Moutfermt  This  InbeUa 
the  present  day.  A  very  mudemte  com-  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Almaiic 
mendation  of  him  in  Tiraboschi,  voL  iv.  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  t^ 
t  7,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  uncontra-  the  deaths  of  her  brother  Baldwin  IV.,  of 
dieted  by  the  Roman  editor.  And  thou(^  her  eldest  sister  Sibilla,  wife  of  Guy  de 
Mumtori  shows  quite  enough  pi^udice  Luslgnan,  and  that  sister's  child  Bald- 
a^aiiist  that  emperor's  character,  a  fierce  win  V.,  succeeded  to  a  claim  upon  Jem- 
Roman  bigot,  whose  animadversions  are  salem,  which,  since  the  victories  cf 
printed  In  the  itth  volume  of  his  Annals  Saladin,  was  not  very  profitable.  It  Is 
(8vaedition),flie8  into  paroxysms  of  fViTy  said  that  the  kings  of  Naples  dedme 
at  every  sylUible  that  looks  like  modera-  their  title  to  that  sounding  iiiheritanoe 
tion.  It  is  well  known,  that,  although  from  this  marriage  of  Frederic  (Giaa- 
the  public  policy  of  Rome  has  lung  dia*  none,  1.  xvi.  c.  2) ;  but  the  extinction  of 
played  the  pacific  temper  of  weakness,  Frederic's  posterity  must  have,  atxIcUy 
the  thermometer  of  ecclesiastical  senti-  speaking,  pat  an  end  to  any  right  derived 
mentin  that  city  stands  very  nearly  as  from  him;  and  Oiannone  himself  Indi- 
high  as  in  the  thirteenth  century  [1810].  cates  a  better  title  by  Che  oession  of 
Giannone,  who  suffered  for  his  boldness.  Maria,  a  princess  of  Antiodi,  and  legitl- 
has  drawn  I'tederlc  II.  very  favourably,  mate  heiress  of  Jerosalem,  to  Charles  o< 
perhaps  too  favourably,  in  the  16th  and  Anjou  in  1272.  How  far,  indeed,  thb 
17th  booksof  the  Istoria Civile  di  Napoli.  may  have  been  regularly  transmitted  to 

d  The  second  wife  of  Frederic  was  the  present  king  of  Naples,  I  do  boC 

lolante,  or  Vlolante,  dau^ter  of  John,  know,  and  am  sure  Uiat  it  b  not 

CDu:itof  Brienne,  by  Maria,  eldijst  daugh*  while  to  inquire. 
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in  the  performanoe  of  his  vow  proToked  Gregoiy  IX.  to 
iBSue  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  Such 
a  thunderbolt  was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded;  and 
Fi'ederic  sailed,  the  next  year,  for  Palestine.  But  having 
disdained  to  solicit  absolution  for  what  he  considered  as 
no  crime,  the  court  of  Bolne  was  excited  to  still  fiercer 
indignation  against  this  pro&nation  of  a  crusade  by  an 
excommunicated  sovereign.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Pales- 
tine, he  received  intelligence  that  the  papal  troops  had 
broken  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  No  one  could 
rationally  have  blamed  Frederic,  if  he  had  quitted  the 
Holy  Land  as  he  foimd  it ;  but  he  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Saracens,  which,  though  by  no  means  so  disadvantageous 
as  under  all  the  circumstances  might  have  been  expected, 
served  as  a  pretext  for  new  calumnies  against  him  in 
Europe.  The  charge  of  irreligion,  eagerly  and  success- 
fully propagated,  he  repelled  by  persecuting  edicts 
against  heresy,  that  do  no  great  honour  to  his  memoiy, 
and  availed  him  little  at  the  time.  Over  his  Neapolitan 
dominions  he  exercised  a  rigorous  government,  rendered 
perhaps  necessary  by  the  levity  and  insubordination 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants,  but  which  tended, 
through  the  artful  representations  of  Honorius  and 
Gregory,  to  alarm  and  alienate  the  Italian  republics. 

A  new  generation  had  risen  up  in  Lombardy  since 
the  peace  of  Constance,  and  the  prerogatives  ^^^  ^^^ 
reserved  by  that  treaty  to  the  empire  were  so  with  the 
seldom  called  into  action,  that  few  cities  were  ^^*°^***'^ 
disposed  to  recollect  their  existence.  They  denominated 
themselves  Guelfs  or  Ghibelins,  according  to  habit,  and 
out  of  their  mutual  opposition,  but  without  much  reference 
to  the  empire.  Those  however  of  the  former  party,  and 
especially  Milan,  retained  their  antipathy  to  the  house 
of  Suabia.  Though  Frederic  II.  was  entitled,  as  £ar  as 
established  usage  can  create  a  right,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy,  the  Milanese  wotdd  never  acknowledge  him, 
nor  permit  his  coronation  at  Monza,  according  to  ancient 
ceremony,  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kines. 
llie  pope  fomented,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  this 
disaffected  spirit,  and  encouraged  the  Lombard  cities  to 
renew  their  former  league.  This,  although  conformable 
to  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  was  manifestly 
hostile  to  Frederic,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 

2c2 
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menoemcnt  of  a  second  contest  between  the  republican 
citieB  of  Lombardy  and  the  empire.  Bat  there  was  a 
striking  difference  between  this  and  the  former  confo- 
derao  J  against  Frederic  Barbarossa.  In  tlie  league  of 
1167,  almost  every  city,  forgetting  all  smaller  animosities 
in  the  great  cause  of  defending  the  national  privileges, 
contributed  its  share  of  exertion  to  sustain  that  perilous 
conflict;  and  this  transient  unanimity  in  a  people  so 
distracted  by  internal  &ction  as  the  Lombai^  is  the 
surest  witness  to  the  justice  of  their  undertaking.  Sisrty 
years  afterwards,  their  war  against  the  second  Frederic 
had  less  of  provocation  and  less  of  public  spirit.  It  was 
in  fact  a  party  struggle  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  cities,  to 
which  the  names  of  the  church  and  the  empire  gave 
more  of  dignity  and  consistence. 

The  republics  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  were 
so  numerous  and  independent,  and  their  revo- 
mrat^  lutions  so  frequent,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
^^J^  to  avoid  confusion  in  following  their  history. 
It  will  give  more  arrangement  to  our  ideas,  and 
at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  these  little  states,  if  we  consider  them  as  divided  into 
foiu*  clusters  or  constellations,  not  indeed  unconnected 
one  with  another,  yet  each  having  its  own  centre  of 
motion  and  its  own  boimdaries.  The  first  of  these  we 
may  suppose  formed  of  the  cities  in  central  Lombardy, 
between  ihe  Sessia  and  the  Adige,  the  Alps  and  the 
Lignrian  mountains ;  it  comprehends  Milan,  Cremona, 
Pavia,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Mantua, 
Lodi,  Alessandria,  and  several  others  less  distinguished. 
These  were  the  original  seats  of  Italian  liberty,  the  great 
movers  in  the  wars  of  the  elder  Frederic.  Milan  "^ras  at 
the  head  of  this  cluster  of  cities,  and  her  influence  gave 
an  ascendancy  to  the  Guelf  party ;  she  had,  since  the 
treaty  of  Constance,  rendered  Lodi  and  Pavia  almost  her 
subjects,  and  was  in  strict  union  with  Brescia  and  Pia- 
cenza.  Parma,  however,  and  Cremona,  were  unshaken 
defenders  of  the  empire.  In  the  second  class  "we  may 
place  the  cities  of  the  march  of  Verona,  between  the 
Adige  and  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Of  these  there 
wore  but  four  worth  mentioning;  Verona,  Vicenaau 
Padua,  and  Treviso.  The  citizens  of  all  the  four  were 
inclined  to  the  Guelf  interests ;  but  a  powerful  body  of 
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niral  nobility,  who  bad  never  been  compelled,  like  those 
upon  the  upper  Po,  to  quit  their  fortresaes  in  the  hilly 
country,  or  reside  within  the  walls,  attached  themselves 
to  the  opposite  denomination.*  Some  of  them  obtained 
very  great  authority  in  the  civil  feuds  of  these  four 
republics;  and  especially  two  brothers,  Eccelin  and 
Alberic  da  Romano,  of  a  rich  and  distinguished  family, 
known  for  its  devotion  to  the  empire.  By  extraordinaiy 
vigour  and  decision  of  character,  by  dissimulation  and 
breach  of  oaths,  by  the  intimidating  effects  of  almost 
unparalleled  cruelty,  Eccelin^  da  Bomano  became  after 
some  years  the  absolute  master  of  three  cities,  Padua, 
Verona,  and  Vicenza ;  and  the  Guelf  party,  in  conse- 
quence, was  entirely  subverted  beyond  the  Adige,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  tyranny/  Another  cluster  was 
composed  of  the  cities  in  Homagna ;  Bologna,  Imola, 
Faenza,  Ferrara,  and  several  othei-s.  Of  these  Bologna 
was  far  the  most  powerful,  and,  as  no  city  was  more 
steadily  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  the  Guelfs  usually 
predominated  in  this  class ;  to  which  also  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  Este  not  a  little  contributed.  Modena, 
though  not  geographically  within  the  limits  of  this  divi- 
sion, may  be  classed  along  with  it  from  her  constant 
wars  with  Bologna.  A  fourth  class  will  comprehend  the 
whole  of  Tuscany,  separated  almost  entirely  from  the 
politics  of  Lombardy  and  Eomagna.  Florence  headed 
the  Guelf  cities  in  this  province,  Pisa  the  Ghibelin.  llie 
Tuscan  union  was  formed,  as  has  been  said  above,  by 
Innocent  III.,  and  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  popes ; 
but  gradually  the  Ghibelin  party  acquired  its  share  of 
influence ;  and  the  cities  of  Siena,  Arezzo,  and  Lucca 
shifted  their  poljcy,  according  to  external  circumstances 
or  the  fluctuations  of  their  internal  factions.  The  petty 
cities  in  the  region  of  Spoleto  and  Ancona  hardly  per- 
haps deserve  the  name  of  republics ;  and  Genoa  does  not 

*  Sbmondi,  t  ii.  p.  223.  goverament   subsbtinf^    fo.    more  than 

f  The  crneltieB  of  Eocelln  excited  onl-  twenty  years.   The  crimes  of  Eocelln  arv 

venal  honor  in  an  age  when  inhumanity  remarkably  well  authenticated  by  the  tes- 

fcowards  enemies  was  as  common  as  fear  timony  of  several  contemporary  writers, 

and  revenge  could  make  It.    It  was  an  who  enter  into  great  details.    Most  o< 

Twual  trick  of  beggan,  all  over  Italy,  to  these  are  found  in  the  seventh  volume 

pretend  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  of  Scriptoree  Rerum  Italicarum.     Sis- 

tbelr  eyes  or   limbs  by  the  Veronese  mondi,  t.  ill.  p.  33,  111,  203,  is  more  f&Q 

tyrant    There  is  hardly  an  instance  in  than  any  of  the  moderns 
Ennjpesi;  history  of  so   sanguinary  a 
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readily  fall  into  any  of  our  four  classes,  tmless  hei 
wars  with  Pisa  may  be  thought  to  connect  her  with 
Tuscany.* 

After  several  years  of  transient  hostility  and  pre- 
carious truce,  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy  engaged  in 
a  regular  and  protracted  war  with  Frederic  II.,  or  more 
properly  with  their  Ghibelin  adversaries.  Few  events 
of  this  contest  deserve  particular  notice.  Neither  party 
ever  obtained  such  decisive  advantages  as  had  alternately 
belonged  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  con- 
federacy, during  the  war  of  the  preceding  century.  A 
defeat  of  the  Milanese  by  the  emperor,  at  Corte  Nuova, 
in  1237,  was  balanced  by  his  unsuccessful  siege  at 
Brescia  the  next  year.  The  Pisans  assisted  Frederic  to 
gain  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Genoese  fleet,  in 
1241 ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  rise  from  the  blockade  of 
Parma,  which  had  left  the  standard  of  Ghibelinism,  in 
1248.  Ultimately,  however,  the  strength  of  the  house 
of  Suabia  was  exhausted  by  so  tedious  a  struggle ;  the 
Ghibelins  of  Italy  had  their  vicissitudes  of  success ;  but 
their  country,  and  even  themselves,  lost  more  and  more 
of  the  ancient  connexion  with  Germany. 

In  this  resistance  to  Frederic  II.  the  Lombards  were 
much  indebted  to  the  constant  support  of  Gregory  IX. 
and  his  successor  Innocent  lY. ;  and  the  Guelf,  or  the 
church  party,  were  used  as  synonymous  terms.  These 
pontiifs  bore  an  unquenchable  hatred  to  the  house  of 
Suabia.  No  concessions  mitigated  their  animosity ;  no 
reconciliation  was  sincere.  Whatever  faults  may  be 
imputed  to  Frederic,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  not 
blindly  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  deny  that  he 
was  iniquitoufily  proscribed  by  her  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion. His  real  crime  was  the  inheritance  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  name  of  the  house  of  Suabia.     In  1239  he 

S  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  Picdniont  only  Pledmontese  dty  that  can  properly 

in  this  division.    The  history  of  that  be  oondderod  as  a  separate  state.  In  tbe 

country  seems  to  be  \em  elucidated  by  thirteenth  century,  was  VercelLl;  and 

ancient  or  modem  writers  than  that  of  even  there  the  bishop  seems  to  have 

other  parts  of  Italy.    It  was  at  this  time  possessed  a  sort  of  temporal  soverdgnQr. 

divided   between  the   counts  of  Savoy  Denina,authoroftheRivuIuzioDid' Italia, 

and  marquises  of  Montfermt.    But  Asti.  first  printed  in  1769.  lived  to  publish  te 

Chierl,  and  Turin,  especially  the   two  his  old  age  a  history  of  wetitem  Italy,  ot 

former,  appear  to  have  liad  a  riipublican  Piedmont,  flom  which  I  have  gleaned  a 

form  of  goveniment    They  ^ere,  bow-  few  fiicts.—l8toria dell' lUUaOcddcntalej 

ever.  i«t  absolutely  Indcpeudcni.    Tbe  Torino,  1809,  6  vols.  $va 
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wag  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.  To  this  lie  waa 
tolerably  accustomed  by  fonuer  experience;  but  the 
sentence  was  attended  by  an  absolution  of  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  a  formal  deposition.  These 
■sentences  were  not  very  effective  upon  men  of  vigorous 
minds,  or  upon  those  whose  passions  were  engaged  in 
their  cause ;  but  they  influenced  both  those  who  feared 
the  threatenings  of  the  clergy  and  those  who  wavered 
already  as  to  their  line  of  political  conduct.  In  the 
fluctuating  state  of  Lombardy  the  excommunication  of 
Frederic  undermined  his  interests  even  in  cities  like 
Parma,  that  had  been  friendly,  and  seemed  to  identify 
the  cause  of  his  enemies  with  that  of  religion — a  preju- 
dice artfully  fomented  by  means  of  calumnies  propagated 
against  himself,  and  which  the  conduct  of  such  leading 
Ghibelins  as  Eccelin,  who  lived  in  an  open  defiance  of 
Qod  and  man,  did  not  contribute  to  lessen.  In  1240, 
Gregory  proceeded  to  publish  a  crusade  against  Frederic, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  open  enemy  to  religion ;  which  he 
revenged  by  putting  to  death  all  the  prisoners  he  made 
who  wore  the  cross.  There  was  one  thing  wanting  to 
make  the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  from  the  Christian 
commonwealth  more  complete.  Gregory.  IX.  accordingly 
projected,  and  Innocent  IV.  carried  into  effect,  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council.  This  was  held  coundi  of 
at  Lyons,  an  imperial  city,  but  over  which  Lyona. 
Frederic  could  no  longer  retain  his  supremacy.  ^'^  ^^*^' 
In  this  assembly,  where  one  hundred  and  forty  prelates 
appeared,  the  question  whether  Frederic  ought  to  bo 
deposed  was  solemnly  discussed ;  he  submitted  to  defend 
himself  by  his  advocates :  and  the  pope  in  the  presence, 
though  without  formally  collecting  the  suffrages  of  the 
council,  pronounced  a  sentence,  by  which  Frederic's 
excommunication  was  renewed,  the  empire  and  all  his 
kingdoms  taken  away,  and  his  subjects  absolved  from 
their  fidelity.  This  is  the  most  pompous  act  of  usurpa- 
tion in  all  llie  records  of  the  church  of  Eome  ;  and  the 
tacit  approbation  of  a  general  council  seemed  to  incor- 
porate the  pretended  right  of  deposing  kings,  which 
might  have  passed  as  a  mad  vaunt  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
his  successors,  with  the  established  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  he  left  to  hif» 
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Bon  Conrad  a  oontoiBt  to  maintain  for  every  part  of  his 
inheritance,  as  well  as  for  the  imperial  crown. 

*^™^  '  But  the  vigour  of  the  house  of  Suabia  was  gone ; 
Conrad  was  reduced  to  fight  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples* 
the  only  succession  which  he  could  hope  to  secure 
against  the  troops  of  Innocent  lY.,  who  still  pursued  his 
family  with  implacable  hatred,  and  claimed  that  king- 
dom  as  forfeited  to  its  feudal  superior,  the  Holy  See. 
After  Conrad's  premature  death,  which  happened  in  1254, 
the  throne  was  filled  by  his  illegitimate  brother  Manfred, 
who  retained  it  by  his  bravery  and  address,  in  despite  of 
the  popes,  till  they  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  a  more  powerful  arm. 

The  death  of  Conrad  brings  to  a  termination  that 
period  in  Italian  history  which  we  have  described  as 
nearly  co-extensive  with  the  greatness  of  the  house  of 
Suabia.  It  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  most  honour- 
able to  Italy ;  that  m  wriich  she  displayed  the- most  of 
national  energy  and  patriotism.  A  Florentine  or  Vene- 
tian may  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  later  times,  but  a 
Lombard  will  cast  back  his  eye  across  the  desert  of  cen- 
turies, tiU  it  reposes  on  the  field  of  Legnano.  Great 
changes  followed  in  the  foreign  and  internal  policy,  in 
the  moral  and  military  character  of  Italy.  But  before 
we  descend  to  the  next  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remark  some  material  circumstances  in  that  which  las 
just  passed  under  our  review. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Lombard  cities  to  sich 
Causes  of  tbe  princes  as  both  the  Frederics  must  astonish  a 
•occttjof     reader  who  brings  to  the  story  of  these  middle 

^  ^*  ages  notions  derived  from  modem  times.  But 
when  we  consider  not  only  the  inefifectual  control  which 
could  be  exerted  over  a  feudal  army,  bound  only  to  a 
short  term  of  service,  and  reluctantly  kept  in  the  field 
at  its  own  cost,  but  the  peculiar  distrust  and  disaffection 
with  which  many  German  princes  regarded  the  hoise  of 
Suabia,  less  reason  will  appear  for  surprise.  Nor  did 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  almost  always  in  agitation,  yield 
any  material  aid  to  the  second  Frederic.  The  main 
cause,  however,  of  that  triumph  which  attended  Lorn- 
bardy  was  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a  free  government. 
From  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  cities  became  vir- 
tually republican,   they  put  out  those  vigorous  shoolc 
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which  are  the  growth  of  freedom  alone.  Their  domestic 
feuds,  their  mutual  wars,  the  fierce  asBaults  of  their 
national  enemies,  checked  not  their  strength,  their 
wealth,  or  their  population  ;  but  rather  as  the  limbs  are 
nerved  by  labour  and  hardship,  the  republics  of  Italy 
grew  in  vigour  and  courage  through  the  conflicts  they 
sustained.  If  we  but  remember  what  savage  licence 
prevailed  daring  the  ages  that  preceded  their  rise,  the 
rapine  of  public  robbers,  or  of  feudal  nobles  little  differ- 
ing from  robbers,  the  contempt  of  industrious  arts,  the 
inadequacy  of  penal  laws  and  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing them  into  effect,  we  shall  form  some  notion  of  the 
change  which  was  wrought  in  the  condition  of  Italy  by 
the  growth  of  its  cities.  In  .comparison  with  the  bless- 
ings of  industry  protected,  injustice  controlled,  emula- 
tion awakened,  the  disorders  which  ruffled  their  surface 
appear  slight  and  momentary.  I  speak  only  of  this  first 
stage  of  their  independence,  and  chiefly  of  the  twelfth 
century,  before  those  civil  dissensions  had  reached  their 
height,  by  which  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Lombardy 
were  soon  to  be  subverted. 

We  have  few  authentic  testimonies  as  to  the  domestic 
improvement  of  the  free  Italian  cities,  while  they  still 
deserve  the  name.  But  we  may  perceive  by  lustory 
that  their  power  and  population,  according  to  tbeir 
extent  of  territory,  were  almost  incredible.  In  Gal- 
vaneus  Flamma,  a  Milanese  vmter,  we  find  a  curious 
statistical  account  of  that  city  in  1288,  which,  though  oi 
a  date  about  thirty  years  after  its  liberties  had  been 
overthrown  by  usurpation,  must  be  considered  as  imply- 
ing a  high  degree  of  previous  advancement,  even  if  we 
ma^e  allowance,  as  probably  we  should,  for  some 
exaggeration.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  200,000 ; 
the  private  houses  13,000 ;  the  nobility  alone  dwelt  in 
sixty  streets ;  8000  gentlemen  or  heavy  cavalry  (milites) 
might  be  mustered  from  the  city  and  its  distnct,  and 
240,000  men  capable  of  arms:  a  force  sufficient,  the 
writer  observes,  to  crush  all  the  Saracens.  There  were 
in  Milan  six  hundred  notaries,  two  hundred  physicians, 
eighty  schoolmasters,  and  fifty  transcribers  of  manuscripts. 
In  the  district  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  castles  vdth 
adjoining  villages.  Such  was  the  state  of  Milan,  Flamma 
concludes,  in  1288 ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it  haF 
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gained  or  lost  ground  since  tliat  time.**  At  this  period  the 
territory  of  Milan  was  not  perhaps  more  extensive  than 
the  county  of  Surrey ;  it  was  bounded  at  a  little  di*?- 
tance,  on  almost  every  side,  by  Lodii  or  Pavia,  or  Ber 
gamo,  or  Como.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Flamma 
may  have  meant  to  include  some  of  these  as  dependencies 
of  Milan,  though  not  strictly  united  with  it.  How 
flourishing  must  the  state  of  cultivation  have  been  in 
such  a  country,  which  not  only  drew  no  supplies  &om 
any  foreign  land,  but  exported  part  of  her  own  produce ! 
It  was  in  the  best  age  of  their  liberties,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Legnano,  that  the  Milanese  commenced 
the  great  canal  which  conducts  the  waters  of  the  Tesino 
to  their  capital,  a  work  very  extraordinary  for  that  time. 
During  the  same  period  the  cities  gave  proofs  of  internal 
prosperity  that  in  many  instances  have  descended  to  our 
own  observation  in  the  solidity  and  magnificence  of 
their  architecture.  Ecclesiastical  structures  were  perhaps 
more  splendid  in  France  and  England;  but  neither 
country''  could  pretend  to  match  the  palaces  and  public 
biiildings,  the  streets  flagged  with  stone,  the  bridges  of 
the  same  material,  or  the  commodious  private  houses  of 
Italy.' 

The  courage  of  these  cities  was  wrought  sometimes  to 
a  tone  of  insolent  defiance  through  the  security  inspired 
by  their  means  of  defence.  From  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
mans  to  that  when  the  use  of  gunpowder  came  to  prevail, 
little  oliange  was  made,  or  perhaps  could  be  made,  in 
that  part  of  military  science  which  relates  to  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortified  places.  We  find  precisely  the 
same  engines  of  oflence ;  the  cumbrous  towers,  from 
which  arrows  were  shot  at  the  besieged,  the  machines 

t>  Manitori.  Script.  Reram  Italia  t.  xL  thongh  Brescia,  Cremona,  and  other  placet 

This  expression  of  FlaiAina  may  seem  to  had  declined.    Azarius,  too,  a  wtiter  of 

intimate,  that  Milan  had  declined  in  hia  the  same  age,  makes  a  siroilar  rq«v- 

time,  which  was  about  1340.    Tot  as  sentatlon.    Script  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xvL  pfL 

she  had  been  continaally  advancing  in  3U,  317.    OFLuchino  Viaoonti  be  says: 

power,  and  had  not  yet  experienced  any  StatumMcdiolani  reintegravit  in  tantmn. 

iymnulcal  government,  I  cannot  imagine  quod  non  civitas.  Bed  provinda  videbatar. 

this  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  the  same  i  Sismondl,  t.  iv.  p.  176;  TiiaboGchi. 

Flamma,  who  is  a  great  flatterer  of  the  t  iv.  p.  426.    See  also  the  observations 

Visconti,  and  has  dedicated  a  particxilar  of  Denina  on  the  population  and  agri- 

wortc   to   the   praises  of   Azso,  asserts  culture  of  Italy,  L  xlv.  c  9, 10,  chiefly, 

therein,  that  he  hod  greatly  Improved  indeed,  applicable  to  a  period  raUter  laief 

the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  city;  than  that  of  her  free  republics 
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from  which  Btones  were  dischai^ed,  the  battering-rams 
which  assailed  the  walls,  and  the  basket-work  covering 
(the  vinea  or  testudo  of  the  ancients,  and  the  gattns  or 
chat-chateil  of  the  middle  ^es)  under  which  those  who 
pushed  the  battering  engines  were  protected  iix)m  the 
enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  city  was  foiiified  with  a 
strong  wall  of  brick  or  marble,  with  towers  raised  npon 
it  at  intervals,  and  a  deep  moat  in  front.  Sometimes 
the  antemural  or  barbacan  was  added ;  a  rampart  of  less 
height,  which  impeded  the  approach  of  the  hostile  en- 
gines. The  gates  were  guarded  with  a  portcullis ;  an 
'nvention  which,  as  well  as  the  barbacan,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Saraceus.*^  With  such  advantages  for  defence, 
a  numerous  and  intrepid  body  of  burghers  might  not 
unreasonably  stand  at  bay  against  a  powerful  army ;  and 
as  the  consequences  of  capture  were  most  terrible,  while 
resistance  was  seldom  hopeless,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  desperate  bravery  of  so  many  besieged  towns.  In- 
deed it  seldom  happened  that  one  of  considerable  size 
was  taken,  except  by  famine  or  treachery.  Tortona  did 
not  submit  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  till  the  besiegers  had 
corrupted  with  sulphur  the  only  fountain  that  supplied 
the  citizens ;  nor  Crema  till  her  walls  were  overtopped 
by  the  battering  engines.  Ancona  held  out  a  noble 
example  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  extreme  famine. 
Brescia  tried  all  the  resources  of  a  skilful  engineer 
against  the  second  Frederic ;  and  swerved  not  from  her 
steadiness,  when  that  prince,  imitating  an  atrocious  pre- 
cedent of  his  grandfather  at  the  siege  of  Crema,  exposed 
his  prisoners  upon  his  battering  engines  to  the  stones 
that  were  hurled  by  their  fellow  citizens  upon  the 
walls." 

Of  the  government  which  existed  in  the  republics  of 
Italy  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen-  ^heir 
turies,  no  definite  sketch  can  be  traced,  llie  internal 
chroniclers  of  those  times  are  few  and  jejune ;  8*'^®™™*°^ 
and,  as  is  usual  with  contemporaries,  rather  intimate 
than  describe  the  civil  polity  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  would  indeed  be  a  weary  task,  if  it  were  even 
possible,  to  delineate  the  constitutions  of  thirty  or  fortj 

k  MantoTf,  ^ntiqttit  ItaL  Dlnert  2e.     Ancona,  t  IL  p.  146-3M.  la  told  with  n» 
*"  See  thcae  lieges  in  the  Moond  and    marinUe  elegance,  and  leveral  infreat 
lUid  Tolnmea  of  s^^rrv^"***     That  of   ing  dicnmstanoea. 
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little  states  which  were  in  perpetual  fluctuation.     Tlie 
magistrates  elected  in  almost  all  of  them,  when  thej  firRt 
began  to  shake  off  the  jurisdiction  of  their  count  or  bishop. 
WQYQ  styled  consuls ;  a  word  very  expressive  to  an  Italian 
ear,  since,  in  the  darkest  ages,  tradition  must  have  pre- 
ser\'ed  some  acquaintance  with  the  republican  government 
of  Kome."    The  consids  were  always  annual ;  and  their 
office  comprehended  the  command  of  the  national  militia 
in  war,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  justice  and  pre- 
servation  of  public  order ;  but  their  number  was  various ; 
two,  four,  six,  or  even  twelve.    In  their  legislative  and 
deliberative  councils  the  Lombards  still  copied  the  Boman 
constitution,  or  perhaps  fell  naturally  into  the  form  most 
calculated  to  imite  sound  discretion  wiih  the  exercise  of 
popular  sovereignty.     A  council  of  trust  and  secrecy 
(della  credenza)  was  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
persons,  who  took  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and 
may  be  called  the  ministers  of  the  state.     But  the  de- 
cision upon  matters  of  general  importance,  treaties  of 
alliance  or  declarations  of  war,  the  choice  of  consids  or 
ambassadors,   belonged  to  the  *  general  council.     This 
appears  not  to  have  been  uniformly  constituted  in  every 
city ;  and  according  to  its  composition  the  government 
was  more  or  less  democratical.     An  ultimate  sovereignty, 
however,  was  reserved  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  a 
parliament  or  general  assembly  was  held  to  deliberate 
on  any  change  in  the  form  of  constitution." 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  a  new  and 
singular  species  of  magistracy  was  introduced  into  the 
Lombard  cities.  During  the  tyranny  of  Frederic  I.  he 
had  appointed  officers  of  his  own,  called  podestils,  in- 
stead of  the  elective  consuls.  -It  is  remarkable  that  this 
memorial  of  despotic  power  should  not  have  excited  in- 
superable alarm  and  disgust  in  the  free  republics.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  they  almost  universally,  after  the  peace 
of  Constance,  revived  an  office  which  had  been  abro- 
gated when  they  first  rose  in  rebellion  against  Frederic. 
From  experience,  as  we  must  presume,  of  the  partiality' 

"  TiftDdalf  fhe  younger,  whose  history  I  beliere,  to«  earliest  mention  of  tboat 

of  Milan  extends  ftrom  1094  to   1133,  magistrates.    Muratorl,  Annali  d' Italia, 

calls  himself  pnblloorum  offlcioram  par>  a.d.  HOY. 

tioepe  et  oontulum  eptetolamm  dictator.       *>  Muratorl,  Dissert  46  and  S2.    .^ 

Script  Rer.  ItaL  t  v.  p.  4(i«.     This  Is,  mondi.  t  i.  p.  385. 
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whicli  their  domestic  factions  carried  into  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  justice,  it  became  a  general  practice  to  elect, 
by, the  name  of  podest^,  a  citizen  of  some  neighbouring 
state  as  their  general,  their  criminal  judge,  and  preserver 
of  the  peace.  "The  last  duty  was  frequently  arduous, 
and  required  a  vigorous  as  well  as  an  upright  magistrate. 
Offences  against  the  laws  and  security  of  the  common- 
wealth were  during  the  middle  ages  as  often,  perhaps 
more  often,  committed  by  the  rich  and  poweiful  than  by 
the  inferior  class  of  society.  Kude  and  licentious  manners, 
family  feuds  and  private  revenge,  or  the  mere  insolence 
of  strength,  rendered  the  execution  of  criminal  justice 
practicfdly  and  in  every  day's  experience,  what  is  now 
little  required,  a  necessary  protection  to  the  poor  against 
oppression.  The  sentence  of  a  magistrate  against  a 
powerful  offender  was  not  pronounced  without  danger 
of  tumult ;  it  was  seldom  executed  without  force.  A 
convicted  criminal  was  not,  as  at  present,  the  stricken 
deer  of  society,  whose  disgrace  his  kindred  shrink  from 
participating,  and  whose  memory  they  stiive  to  forget. 
Imputing  his  senfence  to  iniquity,  or  glorying  in  an  act 
which  the  laws  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  not  their  senti- 
ments, condemned,  he  stood  upon  his  defence  amidst  a 
circle  of  friends.  The  law  was  to  be  enforced  not 
against  an  individual,  but  a  family  —  not  against  a 
family,  but  a  faction — ^not  perhaps  against  a  local  fac- 
tion, but  the  whole  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  name,  which 
might  become  interested  in  the  quarrel.  The  podesta 
was  to  arm  the  republic  against  her  refractory  citizen  ; 
his  house  was  to  be  besieged  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
his  defenders  to  be  quelled  by  violence :  and  thus  the 
people,  become  familiar  witib  outrage  and  homicide 
under  the  command  of  their  magistrates,  were  more 
disposed  to  repeat  such  scenes  at  the  instigation  of  their 
passions.!" 

The  podesta  was  sometimes  chosen  in  a  general  as- 
sembly, sometimes  by  a  select  number  of  citizens.  His 
office  was  annual,  though  prolonged  in  peculiar  emer- 
gencies. He  was  invariably  a  man  of  noble  family, 
even  in  those  cities  which  excluded  their  own  nobility 

P  Siimondi,  L  iil.  p.  268 ;  from  whom    trated  by  Villani's  history  of  Florence 
the  gubstanco  of  these  oboervations  to    and  Stella's  annals  of  Genoa, 
borrowed.    They  may  be  copiously  UIu»> 
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&om  any  share  in  the  government.  He  received  a  fixed 
Ralary,  and  was  compelled  to  remcdn  in  the  city  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
such  charges  as  might  be  adduced  against  his  conduct. 
He  could  neither  marry  a  native  of  the  city,  nor  have 
any  relation  resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so 
great  was  their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in  the  hou^e  of 
any  citizen.  The  authority  of  these  foreign  magistrates 
was  not  by  any  means  alike  in  all  cities.  In  some  he 
seems  to  have  superseded  the  consuls,  and  commanded 
the  armies  in  war.  In  others,  as  Milan  and  Florence, 
his  authority  was  merely  judicial.  We  find  in  some  of 
the  old  annals  the  years  headed  by  the  names  of  the 
podestas,  as  by  those  of  the  consuls  in  the  history  of 
Rome.**^ 

The  efiects  of  the  evil  spirit  of  discord  that  had  so 
anddiflBen.  fatally  breathed  upon  the  republics  of  Lom- 
riouB,  bardy  were  by  no  means  confined  to  national 
interests,  or  to  the  grand  distinction  of  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belin.  Dissensions  glowed  in  the  heart  of  eveiy  city, 
and  as  the  danger  of  foreign  war  became  distant,  these 
grew  more  fierce  and  unappeasable.  The  feudal  syBbem 
had  been  established  upon  the  principle  of  territorial 
aristocracy ;  it  maintained  the  authority,  it  encouraged 
the  pride  of  rank.  Hence,  when  the  rural  nobility  were 
compelled  to  take  up  their  residence  in  cities,  they  pre- 
served the  ascendancy  of  birth  and  riches.  From  the 
natural  respect  which  is  shown  to  these  advantages,  all 
offices  of  trust  and  command  were  shared  amongst  them ; 
it  is  not  material  whether  this  were  by  positive  right  or 
continual  usage.  A  limited  aristocracy  of  this  description^ 
where  the  inferior  citizens  possess  the  right  of  selecting 
their  magistrates  by  free  sufi&age  from  a  numerous  body 
of  nobles,  is  not  among  the  worst  forms  of  government^ 
and  affords  no  contemptible  security  against  oppression 
and  anarchy.  This  regimen  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  Lombard  cities  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries ;  though,  in  so  great  a  deficiency  of 
authentic  materials,  it  would  be  too  peremptory  to  assert 
this  as  an  unequivocal  truth.     There  is  one  very  early 

instance,  in  the  year  1041,  of  a  civil  war  at  Milan  be- 

■ 

^  Munturi.  Dtosert.  4«w 
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tween  the  capitanei,  or  Tassals  of  the  empire,  and  the 
plebeian  burgesses,  which  was  appeased  by  the  media- 
don  of  Henry  III.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  ill  treatment 
which  {he  latter  experienced — as  was  usual  indeed  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  but  which  was  endured  with  inevi- 
table submission  eveiy  where  else.  In  this  civil  war, 
which  lasted  three  years,  the  nobility  were  obliged  to 
leave  Milan,  and  carry  on  the  contest  in  the  adjacent 
plains ;  and  one  of  their  class,  by  name  Lanzon,  whether 
moved  by  ambition,  or  by  virtuous  indignation  against 
tyranny,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people.' 

From  this  time  we  scarcely  find  any  mention  of  dis- 
sensions among  the  two  orders  till  after  the  peace  of 
Constance — a  proof,  however  defective  the  contempo- 
rary annals  may  be,  that  such  disturbances  had  neither 
been  frequent  nor  serious.  A  schism  between  the  nobles 
and  people  is  noticed  to  have  occurred  at  Faenza  in 
1185.  A  serious  civil  war  of  some-  duration  broke  out 
between  them  at  Brescia  in  1200.  From  this  time 
mutual  jealousies  interrupted  the  domestic  tranquillity 
of  other  cities,  but  it  is  about  1220  that  they  appear  to 
have  taken  a  decided  aspect  of  civil  war ;  within  a  few 
years  of  that  epoch  the  question  of  aristocratical  or 
popidar  command  was  tried  by  arms  in  Milan,  Fiacenza, 
Modena,  Cremona,  and  Bologna.* 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  these 
feuds,  which  the  meagre  historians  of  the  time  are  seldom 
much  disposed  to  elucidate,  and  which  they  saw  with 
their  own  prejudices.  A  writer  of  the  present  age  would 
show  little  philosophy  if  he  were  to  heat  his  paf^sions 
by  the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  those  forgotten  animosi- 
ties, and  aggravate,  like  a  partial  contemporary,  the 
failings  of  one  or  another  faction.  We  have  no  need  of 
positive  testimony  to  acquaint  us  with  the  general  tenor 
of  their  history.  We  know  th^t  a  nobility  is  always 
insolent,  that  a  populace  is  always  intemperate;  and 
may  safely  presume  that  the  former  began,  as  the  latter 
ended,  by  injustice  and  abuse  of  power.  At  one  time 
the  aristocracy,  not  content  with  seeing  the  annual 
magistrates  selected  from  their  body,  would  endeavour 

*  Landnlftu,  Hist  Medlolan.  In  Script    M»rc  t  iil.  p.  94. 
l;eram  ItaL  t  iv.  p.  86 ;  Mnratori,  Dis-       *  Sismondi,   t  11.  p.  444 ;    Miuatorfi 
Bert.  52;  Annmll  d' Italia,  a.d.  1041 1  SL    Aniiali  d'  lUilia.  a.u  1186.  &c 
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by  usurpation  to  exclude^  the  bulk  of  tbe  citizens  from 
BufErage.  At  another,  the  merchants,  grown  proud  by 
riches,  and  confident  of  their  strength,  would  aim  at 
obtaining  the  honours  of  the  state,  which  had  been  re- 
served to  the  nobility.  This  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  commercial  wealth,  and  indeed  of  freedom 
and  social  order,  which  are  the  parents  of  wealth.  There 
is  in  the  progress  of  civilization  a  term  at  which  exclu- 
sive privileges  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  possessors  must 
perii^  along  with  them.  In  one  or  two  cities  a  tempo- 
rary compromise  was  made  through  the  intervention  of 
the  pope,  whereby  offices  of  public  trust,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  divided,  in  equal  proportions 
or  otherwise,  between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  ITiib 
also  is  no  bad  expedient,  and  proved  singularly  effica- 
cious in  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  ancient  Bome. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  preponderance  in  the 
popular  scale,  which,  in  a  fair  trial,  invariably  gains  on 
that  of  the  less  numerous  class.  The  artisans,  who  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  the  population,  were  arranged  in  com- 
panies according  to  their  occupations.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Milan,  they  formed  separate  associations,  with  rules  for 
their  internal  government.*  The  clubs,  called  at  Milan 
la  Motta  and  la  Credenza,  obtained  a  degree  of  weight 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consider  the  spirit  of 
mutual  attachment  which  belongs  to  such  fraternities ; 
and  we  shall  see  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  here- 
after in  the  republic  of  Florence.  To  so  formidable  and 
organized  a  democracy  the  nobles  opposed  their  nimie- 
rous  families,  the  generous  spirit  that  belongs  to  high 
bii-th,  the  influence  of  wealth  and  established  name. 
The  members  of  each  distinguished  femUy  appear  to 
have  lived  in  the  same  street ;  their  houses  were  fortified 
with  square  massive  towers  of  commanding  height,  and 
wore  tlie  semblance  of  castles  within  the  walls  of  a 
city.  Brancaleon,  the  famous  senator  of  Eome,  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  domestic  en- 
trenchments, which  were  constantly  serving  the  purptjse 
of  civil  broils  and  outrage.  Expelled,  as  frequently 
happened,  from  the  city,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
nobles  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superiority  in  the 

t  Mnntori,  EHasert  52 ;  Sismondl,  t  lit  pi  3<B. 
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use  of  oavaliy,  and  to  lay  waste  the  district,  till  weari- 
ness of  an  nnprofitable  contention  reduced  the  citizens 
to  terms  of  compromise.  But  when  all  these  resources 
were  ineffectual,  they  were  tempted  or  forced  to  sacrifice 
the  public  liberty  to  their  own  welfare,  and  lent  their 
aid  to  a  foreign  master  or  a  domestic  usurper. 

In  all  these  scenes  of  turbulence,  whether  the  contest 
was  between  the  nobles  and  people  or  the  Gnelf  and 
Ghibelin  factions,  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  con- 
querors. The  vanquished  lost  their  homes  and  fortunes, 
and,  retiring  to  other  cities  of  their  own  party,  waited 
for  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  popular  tumult  the 
houses  of  the  beaten  side  were  frequently  levelled  to  the 
ground — ^not  perhaps  from  a  sort  of  senseless  fury,  which 
Muratori  inveighs  against, -but  on  account  of  the  injury 
which  these  fortified  houses  inflicted  upon  the  lower 
citizens.  The  most  deadly  hatred  is  that  which  men 
exasperated  by  proscription  and  forfeiture  bear  to  their 
country ;  nor  have  we  need  to  ask  any  other  cause  for 
the  calamities  of  Italy  than  the  bitterness  with  which  an 
unsuccessful  &ction  was  thus  pursued  into  banishment. 
When  the  Ghibelins  were  returning  to  Florence,  after  a 
defeat  given  to  the  prevailing  party  in  1260,  it  was  pro- 
posed among  them  to  demolish  the  city  itself  which  had 
oast  them  out;  and,  but  for  the  persuasion  of  one  man, 
Farinata  degl'  Uberti,  their  revenge  would  have  thus 
extinguished  all  patriotism.*  It  is  to  this  that  we  must 
ascribe  their  proneness  to  call  in  assistance  from  eveiy 
side,  and  to  invite  any  servitude  for  the  sake  of  re- 
taliating upon  their  adversaries.  The  simple  love  of 
pnbUc  liberty  is  in  general,  I  fear,  too  abstract  a  passion 
to  glow  warmly  in  the  human  breast ;  and  though  often 
invigorated  as  well  as  determined  by  personal  animosi- 
ties and  predilections,  is  as  frequently  extinguished  by 
the  same  cause. 

Independently  of  the  two  leading  differences  which 
embattled  the  citizens  of  an  Italian  state,  their  form  of 
government  and  their  relation  to  the  empire,  there  were 
others  more  contemptible  though  not  less  mischievous. 

■  O.  VQUml,  L  tL  c.  83.    SlfliMiiidl.  ooDvanatton  of  the  poet  with  t^rlnata, 

I  oezmot  forgive  Dante  for  placing  this  cant  10,  ia  very  fine,  and  illastiHtl«e  ol 

patriot  trii  I'anlme  pill  nere,  in  one  of  Florentine  hlatory. 
the  wocas  regkna  of  hk  Infenio.    The 
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In  every  city  the  quarrels  of  private  families  became  the 
foundation  of  general  schism,  sedition,  and  proscription. 
Sometimes  these  blended  themselves  with  the  grand  dis- 
tinctions of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin ;  sometimes  they  were 
more  nakedly  conspicuous.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
one  or  two  prominent  examples.  Imilda  de'  Lamber- 
tazzi,  a  noble  young  lady  at  Bologna,  was  surprised  by 
her  brothers  in  a  secret  interview  with  Boniface  Gie- 
remei,  whose  family  had  long  been  separated  by  the 
most  inveterate  enmity  from,  her  own.  She  had  just 
time  to  escape,  while  the  Lambertazzi  despatched  her 
lover  with  their  poisoned  daggers.  On  her  return  she 
found  his  body  still  warm,  and  a  faint  hope  suggeuted 
the  remedy  of  sucking  the  venom  firom  his  wounds.  But 
it  only  communicated  itself  to  her  own  veins,  and  they 
were  found  by  her  attendants  stretched  lifeless  by  each 
other's  side.  So  cruel  an  outrage  wrought  the  Gieremei 
to  madness;  they  formed  cdlianoes  with  some  neigh- 
bouring republics ;  the  Lambertazzi  took  the  same  mea- 
sures; and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  of  Bologna,  of 
forty  days'  duration,  the  latter  were  driven  out  of  the 
city,  widi  all  the  Ghibelins,  their  political  associates. 
Twelve  thousand  citizens  were  condemned  to  banish- 
ment, their  houses  razed,  and  their  estates  confiscated.* 
Florence  was  at  rest  till,  in  1215,  the  assassination  of 
an  individual  produced  a  mortal  feud  between  the 
families  Buondelmonti  and  Uberti,  in  which  all  the  city 
took  a  part.  An  outrage  committed  at  Pistoja  in  1300 
split  the  inhabitants  into  the  parties  of  Bianchi  and 
Neri ;  and  these,  spreading  to  Florence,  created  one  of 
the  most  virulent  divisions  which  annoyed  that  republic. 
In  one  of  the  changes  which  attended  this  little  rsoni- 
fication  of  &ction,  Florence  expelled  a  young  citizen 
who  had  borne  offices  of  magistracy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Bianchi.  Dante  Alighieri  retired  to  the 
courts  of  some  Ghibelin  princes,  where  his  sublime  and 
inventive  mind,  in  the  gloom  of  exile,  completed  that 
original  combination  of  vast  and  extravagant  conceptions 
with  keen  political  satire,  which  has  given  immortality 


*  Slfimondl,  t  iiL  p.  442.    This  story    itself  founded  upon  an  Italian  wmi,  aad 
•oay  suggest  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,    not  an  unnatnni  picture  of  i 
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to  his  name,  and  even  lustre  to  the  petty  contests  of  his 
time/ 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Lombard  republics  their 
difPerences,  as  well  mutual  as  domestic,  had  been  fre- 
quently appeased  by  the  mediation  of  the  emperors; 
and  the  loss  of  this  salutary  influence  may  bo  considered 
as  no  slight  evil  attached  to  that  absolute  emancipation 
which  Italy  attained  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
popes  sometimes  endeavoured  to  interpose  an  authority 
which,  though  not  quite  so  direct,  was  held  in  greater 
veneration ;  and  if  their  own  tempers  had  been  always 
pure  from  the  selfish  and  vindictive  passions  of  those 
whom  they  influenced,  might  have  produced  more^ 
general  and  peimanent  good.  But  they  considered  the 
Ghibelins  as  their  own  peculiar  enemies,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  opposite  faction  as  the  chiuxsh's  best 
security.  Gregory  X.  and  Nicholas  III.,  whether  from 
benevolent  motives,  or  because  their  jealousy  of  Cliarles 
of  Anjou,  while  at  the  head  of  the  Guelfs,  suggested  the 
revival  of  a  Ghibelin  party  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
power,  distinguished  their  pontificate  by  enforcing  mea- 
sures of  reconciliation  in  all  Italian  cities;  but  their 
successors  returned  to  the  ancient  policy  and  prejudices 
of  Borne. 

The  sinCTlar  history  of  an  individual  fiir  less  elevated 
in  station  man  popes  or  emperors,  Fra  Giovanni  Giovaimidi 
di  Vicenza,  belongs  to  these  times  and  to  this  vioenia. 
subject.  This  Dominictm  friar  began  his  career  at 
Bologna  in  1233,  preaching  the  cessation  of  war  and 
fbrgiveness  of  injuries.  He  repaired  frt)m  thence  to 
Padua,  to  Yerona,  and  the  neighbouring  cities.  At  his 
command  men  laid  down  their  instruments  of  war,  and 
embraced  their  enemies.  With  that  susceptibility  of 
tiunsient  impulse  natunJ  to  popular  govenunento, 
several  republics  implored  him  to  reform  their  laws 
and  to  settle  their  differences.  A  general  meeting  was 
summoned  in  the  plain  of  Faquara,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Adige.  The  Lombards  poured  themselves  forth 
from  Bomagna  and  the  cities  of  the  March ;  Guelfs  and 

y  Vb»  Compagni,  In  Scr.  Rer.  ItaL  t  ix.;  VilUmi.  Ist  Fiorent  L  viil.;  I>uite 

2d2 
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Gbibelins,  nobles  and  burghers,  free  citusens  and 
tenantry  of  feudal  lords,  marshalled  around  their  car- 
roccios,  caught  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher  the  illusive 
promise  of  universal  peace.  They  submitted  to  agree- 
ments dictated  by  Fra  Giovanni,  which  contain  little 
else  than  a  mutual  amnesty ;  whether  it  were  that  their 
quarrels  had  been  really  without  object,  or  that  he  had 
dexterously  avoided  to  determine  the  r^  points  of  con- 
tention. But  power  and  reputation  suddenly  acquired 
are  transitory.  Not  satisfied  with  being  the  legislator 
and  arbiter  of  Italian  cities,  he  aimed  at  becQming  their 
master,  and  abused  the  enthusiasm  of  Yicenza  and 
Verona  to  obtain  a  grant  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
Changed  from  an  apostle  to  an  usurper,  the  fette  of  Fra 
Giovanni  might  be  predicted;  and  he  speedily  gave 
place  to  those  who,  though  they  made  a  worse  use  of 
their  power,  had,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  more  natorsl 
pretensions  to  possess  it.' 


"  TiniK)SGfai,  Storla  della  Lettentan.  t.  Iv.  p^  314  (a  vezy  wtU-written  m.-ouam) 
aUnoodU  t  U.  Ik  484. 
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PART  II. 

Sute  of  Italy  after  the  Estioctioa  of  the  Hooie  of  SoaUa  —  Conqneat  of  Naplea 
bj  Caiarloa  of  Ax^oa  —  The  Lombard  RepaUics  become  aeverally  sal^lect  to 
Prlncea  or  UsarperB  —  The  Viaanitt  of  Milan  —  Their  AggraDdixement  —  De- 
cUne  of  the  Imperial  Anthority  over  Italy  —  Interaal  State  of  Borne  —  Biesii 
•—  EloreDoe  —  her  fiuma  of  Gorermnent  historically  traced  to  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Gentnry—  Conqneitof  Plaa  —  Plia  —  ittOommeroe,  Naval  Wars  with 
Genoa,  and  Decay  —  G«ioa  —  her  ContentJona  with  Venioe  —  War  of  Chiogglo 
—  GoTeroment  of  Genoa  —  Yenice  —  her  Origin  and  Praqierlty  —  Venetian 
GoTemment  —  its  Yioea  ~  Territorial  Gunqneats  of  Venice  ~  liilitaiy  System 
of  Italy  —  Oompaniea  of  Adventare  —  1,  foreign;  Gnamieri,  Hawkwood  — 
and  a,  natire;  Bracdo,  Sfbna  —  Improvement^  in  Military  Service  —  Aima, 
offeneive  and  de&oaive  —  Invention  of  Ganpowder  —  Naplea  —  First  Une  of 
AilJoa  —  Joanna  L  —  Tisdiaians  —  Joanna  IL  —  Frands  Sforsa  becomn  Dnke 
of  Milan  —  AUbnio  King  of  Naples  —  State  of  Italy  during  the  Fifteenth 
Oentniy  —  Florence  —  Blae  of  the  Medid,  and  Bain  of  their  Adveroaries  — 
Pnteuiciia  of  Caiarlea  VUL  to  Naples. 

From  the  death  of  Frederic  11.  in  1250,  to  the  invasion 
of  Charles  VIII.  in  1494,  a  lung  and  undistingnished 
period  occnrs,  which  it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any 
natoial  divisions.  It  is  an  age  in  many  respects  highly 
brilliant :  the  age  of  poetry  and  letters,  of  art,  and  of 
oontiniial  improvement.  Italy  displayed  an  intellectual 
snperiority  in  this  period  over  the  Transalpine  nations 
which  certainly  had  not  appeared  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Eoman  empire*  But  her  political  history  presents 
a  labyrinth  of  petty  facts  so  obscure  and  of  so  little  in- 
fluence as  not  to  arrest  the  attention,  so  intricate  and  in- 
capable of  classification  as  to  leave  only  confusion  in 
the  memory.  The  general  events  that  are  worthy  of 
notice,  and  give  a  character  to  this  long  period,  are  the 
Establishment  of  small  tyrannies  upon  the  ruins  of  re- 
publican government  in  most  of  the  cities,  the  gradual 
rise  of  three  considerable  states,  Milan,  Florence,  and 
Yenice,  the  naval  and  commercial  rivalry  between  the 
last  city  and  Genoa,  the  final  acquisition  by  the  popes 
of  their  present  territorial  sovereignty,  and  the  revolu- 
tions in  me  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  lines  of  Anjou 
and  Aragon. 
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After  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  the  distinctions  of  Gnelf 
and  Ghibelin  became  destitute  of  all  rational  meaning. 
The  most  odious  crimes  were  constantly  perpetrated, 
and  the  utmost  miseries  endured,  for  an  echo  and  a 
shade  that  mocked  the  deluded  enthusiasts  of  &ction. 
None  of  the  Guelfs  denied  the  nominal  but  indefinite 
sovereignty  of  the  empire;  and  beyond  a  name  the 
Ghibelins  themselves  would  have  been  little  disposed  to 
carry  it.  But  the  virulent  hatreds  attached  to  these  words 
grew  continually  more  implacable,  till  ^ages  of  ignominy 
and  tyrannical  government  had  extinguished  eveiy 
energetic  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  degi^ed  people. 

In  the  Ml  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  Bome  appeared  to 
have  consummated  her  triumph;  and  although  the 
Ghibelin  party  was  for  a  little  time  able  to  maintain 
itself,  and  even  to  gain  ground,  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
yet  two  events  that  occurred  not  long  afterwards  re- 
stored the  ascendancy  of  their  adversaries.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  fiiU  (k  Eccelin  da  Bomanp,  whose  rapid 
successes  in  Lombardy  appeared  to  threaten  the 

^*°"  ***^*  establishment  of  a  tremendous  despotism,  and 
induced  a  temporary  union  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  states, 
by  which  he  was  overthrown.     The  next  and  hx  moie 

Aflaira  of  important  was  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Naples. 

NapiM.     T]:aB  kingdom  had  been  occupied,  after  the 

death  of  Conrad,  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Man&ed, 

in  the  behalf,  as  he  at  first  pretended,  of  yoimg 

Aj).  1254.  QQjjTg^ijj  ijI^q  i^^ij.,  but  in  fact  as  his  own  ac- 
quisition. He  was  a  prince  of  an  active  and  firm  mind, 
well  fitted  for  his  di£&cult  post,  to  whom  the  Ghibelins 
looked  up  as  their  head,  and  as  the  representative  of  his 
father.  It  was  a  natural  object  with  the  popes,  inde* 
pendently  of  their  ill  will  towards  a  son  of  Frederic  XL, 
to  see  a  sovereign  on  whom  they  could  better  rely  placed 

Charles  of  UDon  SO  neighbouring  a  throne.     Charles  oount 

'^'^Hi.  or  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  tempted  by 
them  to  lead  a  crusade  (for  as  such  all  wars  for  tlie 
interest  of  Bome  were  now  considered)  against  the 
Neapolitan  usurper.  The  chance  of  a  battle 
decided  the  fate  of  Naples,  and  had  a  striking 
influence  upon  the  history  of  Ihirope  for  several  cen- 
turies, Manfred  was  killed  in  the  field :  but  there  z^-  ' 
mained  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Frederics,  a  boy  of 
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Beventeen  years  old,  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  who 
rashly,  as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event,  attempted  to 
regain  his  inheritance.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles ; 
and  the  voice  of  those  mde  ages,  as  well  as  of  a  more 
enlightened  posterity,  has  nnited  in  branding  with  ever- 
lasting  infamy  the  name  of  that  prince,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  purchase  the  security  of  his  own 
title  by  the  public  execution  of  an  honourable  ^'^'  "**' 
competitor,  or  rather  a  rightful  claimant  of  the  throne 
he  had  usurped.  With  Conradin  the  house  of  Suabia 
was  extinguished ;  but  Constance  the  daughter  of  Man- 
fred had  transported  his  right  to  Sicily  and  Kaples  into 
the  house  of  Aragon,  by  her  marriage  with  Peter  III. 

This  success  of  a  monarch  selected  by  the  Boman 
pontiffs  as  their  particular  champion  turned  DecUneor 
the  tide  of  &ction  over  all  Italy.  He  expelled  theGhibeUo 
the  Ghibelins  from  Florence,  of  which  they  '*^* 
had  a  few  years  before  obtained  a  complete  conmiand  by 
means  of  their  memorable  victory  upon  the  river  Arbia. 
After  the  fall  of  Conradin  that  party  was  everywhere 
discouraged.  Germany  held  out  small  hopes  of  support, 
even  when  the  imperial  throne,  which  had  long  been 
vacant,  should  be  filled  by  one  of  her  princes.  The 
populace  were  in  almost  every  city  attached  to  the 
church  and  to  the  name  of  Guelf ;  the  kings  of  Naples 
employed  their  arms,  and  the  popes  their  excommunica- 
tions ;  so  thai  for  the  remainder  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  name  of  Ghibelin  was  a  term  of  proscription  in 
the  majority  of  Lombard  and  Tuscan  republics.  Charles 
was  constituted  by  the  pope  vicar-general  in  Tuscany. 
This  was  a  new  pretension  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to 
name  the  lieutenants  of  the  empire  during  its  vacancy, 
which  indeed  could  not  be  completely  filled  up  without 
their  consent.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that 
he  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Some  of  the  popes 
themselves,  Gregory  X.  and  Nicholas  IV.,  grow  jealous 
of  their  own  creature.  At  the  congress  of  Cremona,  in 
1269,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  Charles  the  seig- 
niory of  all  the  Guelf  cities ;  but  the  greater  part  were 
prudent  enough  to  choose  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a 
master.* 

"  aiwiondf.  L  lit  p.  417.     SeTtml,   hoir«Ter,  incltidlng  MiUui.  took  an  ofttk 
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The  cities  of  Lombardy,  however,  of  either  denomi- 

nation,  were  no  longer  influenced  by  that  gene- 

biuS  dUM     fons  disdain  of  one  man's  will  which  is  to 

beoome/aib-  republican  Kovemments  what  chastity  is  to 

ject  to  lords.        '^  **  j.  •      •   i  a      u 

women — a  oonservatiTe  pnnciple,  never  to  be 
reasoned  upon,  or  subjected  to  calculations  of  utility. 
By  force,  or  stratagem,  or  &ee  consent,  almost  all  the 
Lombard  republics  had  already  &llen  under  the  yoke 
of  some  leadang  citizen,  who  became  the  lord  (signore) 
or,  in  the  German  sense,  tyrant  of  his  country.  The  first 
instance  of  a  voluntary  delegation  of  sovereignty  was  that 
above  mentioned  of  Ferrara,  which  placed  itself  under 
the  lord  of  Este.  Eccelin  made  himself  tnily  the  tyrant 
of  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige;  and  such  experience 
ought  naturally  to  have  inspired  the  Italians  with  more 
universal  abhorrence  of  despotism.  But  every  danger 
appeared  trivial  in  the  eyes  of  exasperated  fections 
when  compared  with  the  ascendancy  of  their  adversaries. 
Weary  of  unceasing  and  useless  contests,  in  which  ruin 
fell  with  an  alternate  but  equal  hand  upon  either  party, 
liberty  withdrew  from  a  people  who  dis^nced  her  name ; 
and  the  tumultuous,  the  brave,  the  intractable  Lombards 
became  eager  to  submit  themselves  to  a  master,  and 
patient  under  the  heaviest  oppression.  Or,  if  tyranny 
sometimes  overstepped  the  limits  of  forbearance,  and  a 
seditious  rising  expelled  the  reigning  prince,  it  was  only 
to  produce  a  change  of  hands,  and  transfer  the  impotent 
people  to  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  worse,  despotism.^ 
In  many  cities  not  a  conspiracy  was  planned,  not  a  sigh 
was  breathed,  in  favour  of  republican  government,  after 
once  they  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  a  single  person. 

of  fidelity  to  CharleB  tbe  nine  yott,  which  one  tynmt  was  exchanged  for  an- 

lUd.  Inl2T3he  wBslordof  AkaBandria  otherpia  the&teof  RBwerinoBonaoooni, 

and  Piacensa,  and  received  trilmte  from  lord  of  Mantua,  in  1328.    Lolgl  di  Gon* 

Mflan,  Bologna,and  moat  Lombard  dtiea.  laga  soipriaed  him,  rode  tiie  cilgr  (oona 

MvatorL  It  was  erfdentiy  hli  Intention  la  dttk)  with  a  tioop  of  home,  crying 

to  avail  himself  of  the  vacancy  of  the  Viva  11  popolo,  e  muq)a  Meaaer  Fuae- 

emplra,  and  either  to  acquire  that  title  rino  e  le  sae  gabellel  killed  PaaKrias 

bimselt  or  at  least  to  stand  in  the  same  upon  the  spot,  put  his  son  to  death  In 

relation  as  the  emperon  had  done  to  the  cold  blood,  e  poi  si  &ee  sigoore  daZla 

Italian  states;  which,  according  to  the  terra.    VUlani,  L  z.  c.  M,  observea,  Uke 

wage  of  the  twelitti  and  thirteoith  cen-  a  good  repnbUoan,  (hat  God  had  l>ilfllled 

tories,  left  them  in  poasesBion  of  every-  in  this  the  words  of  his  Gcapel  (qoeiy, 

'thing  that  we  call  independence,  with  what  Gospel  ?),  I  will  slay  my  eneny  bj 

the  reservation  of  a  nominal  allegf  anoe.  my  enemy— abbattendo  I'uno  tlnomo  pev 

k  !toe  an  instanoe  of  the  manner  in  raltroi. 
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The  progress  indeed  wbb  gradual  thongb  sure,  from 
limitM  to  absolute,  from  temporary  to  hereditary  power, 
from  a  just  and  conciliating  rule  to  extortion  and  cruelty. 
Bnt  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 'the 
latest,  all  those  cities  which  had  spumed  at  the  faintest 
mark  of  submission  to  the  emperors  lost  even  the  recol- 
lection of  self-government,  and  were  bequeathed,  like 
an  undoubted  patrimony,  among  the  children  of  th^ir 
new  lords.  8uch  is  the  progress  of  usurpation;  and 
such  the  vengeance  that  Heaven  reserves  for  those  who 
waste  in  licence  and  faction  its  first  of  social  blessings, 
liberty." 

The  citv  most  distinguished  in  both  wars  against  the 
house  of  Suabia,  for  an  unconquerable  attach-  The 
ment  to  republican  institutions,  was  the  first  |^!^ 
to  sacrifice  them  in  a  few  years  after  the  death  oonti  at 
of  Frederic  II.  Milan  had  for  a  considerable  ^"■°- 
time  been  agitated  by  civil  dissensions  between  the 
nobility  and  inferior  citizens.  These  parties  were  pretty 
equally  balanced,  and  their  success  was  consequently 
alternate.  Each  had  its  own  podestk,  as  a  party-leader, 
distinct  from  the  legitimate  magistrate  of  the  city.  At 
the  head  of  the  nobility  was  their  archbishop,  Fra  Leon 
Perego ;  the  people  chose  Martia  della  Torre,  one  of  a 
noble  family  which  had  ambitiously  sided  with  the 
democratic  faction.  In  consequence  of  the  crime  of  a 
nobleman,  who  had  murdered  one  of  his  creditors,  the 
two  parties  took  up  arms  in  1257.  A  civil  war,  of 
various  success,  and  interrupted  by  several  pacifications, 
which  in  that  unhappy  temper  could  not  be  durable, 
was  terminated  in  about  two  years  by  the  entire  discom- 
fiture of  the  aristocracy,  and  by  the  election  of  Martin 
deUa  Torre  as  chief  and  lord  (capitano  e  signore)  of  the 
people.  Though  the  Milanese  did  not  probably  intend 
to  renounce  the  sovereignty  resident  in  their  general 


'  See  the  obierratlons  of  aamondi,  people  was  oomnlted  upon  several  occa- 

1  ty.  pu  213,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Lomp  slons.    At  Hihm  there  was  a  council  of 

baid  signoil  (I  know  not  of  any  English  900  nobles,  not  permanent  or  repiesentp 

word   that  cfaaneterfses  them,  except  atlve,  bat  selected  and  oonTened  at  the 

tjprant  In  its  primitive  sense)  daring  the  discretion  of  the  government,  throoghont 

ttrst  period  of  their  dominion.    They  the  reigns  of  flie  VisoontL    Gorlo,p.5l9, 

were  gBoersUy  du»sa  in  an  assembly  of  583.    Thus,  ss  Sismondi  remarks,  they 

the  people,  sometimes  for  a  short  term,  respected  the  sovereignty  of  the  pec^le 

ynknpd  in  the  same  mamwr.     The  while  they  destroFed  its  Uber^. 
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assemblies,  yet  they  soon  lost  the  repiablican  spirit; 
five  in  succession  of  the  fiunily  della  Torre  might  be 
said  to  reign  in  Milan ;  each  indeed  by  a  formal  election, 
but  with  an  implied  recognition  of  a  sort  of  hereditaiy 
title.  Twenty  years  afterwards  the  Yisoonti,  a  family 
of  opposite  interests,  supplanted  the  Torriani  at  Milan ; 
and  the  rivalry  between  these  great  houses  was  not  at 
an  end  till  the  final  establishment  of  Matteo  Yisconti  in 
1313 ;  but  the  people  were  not  otherwise  considered 
than  as  aiding  by  force  the  one  or  other  party,  and  at 
most  deciding  between  the  pretensions  of  their  mastera. 
The  vigour  and  concert  infused  into  the  Guelf  party 
Revival  of  ^7  ^^  successcs  of  Chsrles  of  Anjou  was  not 
the  Ohibe-  very  ^durable.  That  prince  was  soon  involved 
unpwiy-  ij^  a  protracted  and  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  to  whose  protection  his  revolted 
subjects  in  Italy  had  recurred*  On  the  other  hand, 
several  men  of  energetic  character  retrieved  the  Ghibe- 
lin  interests  in  Lombardy,  and  even  in  the  Tuscan 
cities.  The  Yisoonti  were  acknowledged  heads  of  that 
faction.  A  fsunily  early  established  as  lords  of  Yerona, 
the  della  Scala,  maintained  the  credit  of  the  same  de- 
nomination between  the  Adige  and  the  Adriatic.  Caa- 
truccio  Cajstrucani,  an  adventurer  of  remarkable  ability, 
rendered  himself  prince  of  Lucca,  and  drew  over  a 
formidable  accession  to  the  imperial  side  from  the  heart 
of  the  church-party  in  Tuscany,  though  his  death  restored 
the  ancient  order  of  things.  The  inferior  tyrants  were 
partly  Guelf,  partly  Ghibelin,  according  to  local  revolu- 
tions ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  latter  acquired  a  gradual 
ascendancy.  Those  indeed  who  cared  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy,  or  for  their  own  power,  had  far  less  to  fear 
from  the  phantom  of  imperial  prerogatives,  long  inter- 
mitted and  incapable  of  being  enrorced,  than  from  the  new 
race  of  foreign  princes  whom  the  church  had 
Na^^aim  Substituted  for  the  house  of  Suabia.  The  An- 
atcommand  gevin  kings  of  Naples  were  sovereigns  of  Pro- 
'^^'^^^-  vence,  and  from  thence  easily  encroached  upon 
Piedmont,  and  threatened  the  Milanese.  Robert,  the 
third  of  this  line,  almost  openly  aspired,  like  his  grand- 
father Charles  I.,  to  a  real  sovereignty  over  Italy.  His 
offers  of  assistance  to  Guelf  cities  in  war  were  alveaye 
coupled  with  a  demand   of  the  sovereignty.     Manj 
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jrielded  to  bis  ambition;  and  even  Florence  twioe  be- 
stowed upon  kim  a  temporary  dictatorship.  In  1314  be 
was  acknowledged  lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia,  Ales- 
sandria, Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Romagna.  In  1318 
the  Gxiel£s  of  Genoa  found  no  other  resource  against  the 
Ghibelin  emigrants  who  were  under  their  walls  than  to 
resign  their  liberties  to  the  king  of  Naples  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  which  he  procured  to  be  renewed  for  six 
more.  The  Avignon  popes,  especially  John  XXII.,  out 
of  blind  hatred  to  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Yisconti  family,  abetted  all  these  measures  of  ambition. 
But  they  were  rendered  abortive  by  Bobert  s  death  and 
the  subsequent  disturbances  of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were 
almost  as  many  princes  in  the  north  of  Italy  as  there 
had  been  free  cities  in  the  preceding  age.    Their  equality, 
and  the  frequent  domestic  revolutions  which  made  their 
seat  unsteady,  kept  them  for  a  while  from  encroaching 
on  each  other.     Gradually,  however,  they  became  less 
numerous:   a  quantity  of  obscure  tyrants  were  swept 
away  from  the  smaller  cities ;  and  the  people,  careless 
or  hopeless  of  liberty,  were  glad  to  exchange  the  rule  of 
deepicable  petty  usiuperB  for  that  of  more  dis-  3^^^ 
tinguished  and  powerfrd  families.     About  the  Lombardy 
year  1350  the  central  parts  of  Lombardy  had  |5SS^ 
fallen   under  the  dominion  of  the  Yisconti.  fourteenth 
Four  other  houses  occupied  the  second  rank ;  *^'^*^* 
that  of  Este  at  Ferrara  and  Modena ;  of  Scala  at  Verona, 
which  under  Cane  and  Mastino  della  Scala  had  seemed 
likely  to  contest  with  the  lords  of  Milan  the  supremacy 
over  Lombardy  ;  of  Carrara  at  Padua,  which  later  than 
any  Lombard  city  had  resigned  her  liberty;   and  of 
Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  which,  without  ever  obtaining  any 
material  extension  of  territory,  continued,  probably  for 
that  reason,  to  reign  imdisturbed  till  the  eighteenth 
century.   But  these  united  were  hardly  a  match,  powerofthe 
as  they  sometimes  experienced,  for  the  Visconti.  viaconti. 
That  family,  the  object  of  every  league  formed  in  Italy 
for  more  than  fiflr  years,  in  constant  hostility  to  the 
church,  and  well  mured  to  interdicts  and  excommuni- 
oations,  producing  no  one  man  of  military  talents,  but 
fertile  of  tyrants  detested  for  their  perfidiousness  an^. 
cruelty,  was  nevertheless  enabled,  with  almost  unint^r* 
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rupted  success,  to  add  city  after  city  to  the  dominion  ci 
MUan,  till  it  absorbed  all  the  niirth  of  Italy.  Uiider 
Oiau  G^leazzo,  whose  reign  began  in  1385,  the  viper 
(their  armorial  beeuing)  assumed  indeed  a  menacing 
attitude :  ^  he  overtamed  the  great  fsunily  of  Scala,  and 
annexed  their  extensive  possessions  to  his  own ;  no 
power  intervened  from  Yercelli  in  Piedmont  to  Feltre 
and  Belluno;  while  the  free  cities  of  Tuscany,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Perugia,  and  even  Bologna,  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
witchcraft,  voluntarily  called  in  a  dissembling  lyrant  as 
their  master. 

Powerful  as  the  Visconti  were  in  Italy,  they  were 
long  in  washing  out  the  tinge  of  recent  usurpation,  wliich 
humbled  thorn  before  the  legitimate  dynasties  of  Europe. 
At  Ihe  siege  of  Genoa  in  1318  Robert  king  of  Naples 
rejected  with  contempt  the  challenge  of  Marco  Visconti 
to  decide  their  quarrel  in  single  combat.*  But  the  pride 
of  sovereigns,  like  that  of  private  men,  is  easily  set 
aside  for  tbeir  interest.  Galeazzo  Visconti  purchased 
with  100,000  florins  a  daughter  of  France  for  his  son, 
which  the  French  historians  mention  as  a  deplorable 
humiliation  for  their  crown.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  lU., 
certainly  not  an  inferior  match,  espoused  G^eazzo^s 
daughter.  Both  these  connexions  were  short-lived ;  but 
the  union  of  Valentine,  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  with 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1389,  produced  far  more  import- 
ant consequences,  and  served  to  transmit  a  claim  to  her 
descendants,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.,  from  which  the  - 
Long  calamities  of  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  chiefly  derived.  Not  long  after  this  mar- 
riage the  Visconti  were  tacitly  admitted  among  the 
reigning  princes,  by  the  erection  of  Milan  into 
A.D.  1295.  ^  ^uchy  under  letters  patent  of  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus.' , 

The  imperkJ.  authority  over  Italy  was  almost  entirely 
suspended  after  the  deatii  of  Frederic  11.    A  long  inter- 

<  AlloBloiii  to  henldry  an  yctj  com*  reckoned  a  mtnllianoe,  as  Dante  teUe 

mon  in  the  Italian  writera.     All  the  ns,  In  the  widow  of  Nino  di  Gellnn.  a 

hlniuiiana  of  the  fourteenth  centary  ba-  nobleman  of  Piaa,  though  a  sort  of  prinoe 

oitnally  use  the  viper,  il  biadoiie,  as  a  in  Sardinia,  to  many  one  of  the  Viseoali. 

synonym  for  fhe  power  of  Milan.  Pnigatorio,  cant  vliL 

*  Delia  qnal  cosa  il  Rb  molto  sdegno  (  Oorf o,  p.  538. 
Ae  prese.    VlUani,  L  ix.  c.  93.    It  was 
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/egnnm  followed  in  Oermany ;  and  when  the  T&'jancj  was 
sapplied  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  he  was  toe  -, .  „  . 
prudent  to  dissipate  his  moderate  resources  ^<^^r. 
where  the  great  house  of  Suabia  had  fisdled.  ^/^*'' 
Abont  forty  years  afterwards  the  emperor 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  a  prince,  like  Bodolph,  Hennrvu. 
of  small  hereditary  posseisions,  but  active  Mid  ^-^  '**• 
discreet,  availed  himser  of  the  ancient  respect  borne 
to  the  imperial  name,  b'ld  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
Italians,  to  recover  for  a  veiy  short  time  a  remarkable 
infllience.  But,  though  professing  neutrality  and  desire 
of  union  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  he  could 
not  succeed  in  removing  the  distrust  of  the  former ;  his 
exigencies  impelled  him  to  large  demands  of  money ; 
and  the  Italians,  when  they  counted  his  scanty  German 
cavalry,  perceived  that  obedience  was  altogether  a 
matter  of  their  own  choice.  Henry  died,  however,  in 
time  to  save  himself  from  any  decisive  reverse.  His 
successors,  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  lY.,  descended 
from  the  Alps  with  similar  motives,  but  after  some  tem- 
porary good  fortune  were  obliged  to  return,  not  without 
discredit.  Yet  the  Italians  never  broke  that  almost 
invisible  thread  which  connected  them  with  Ger- 
many; the  fifiJlacious  name  of  Boman  emperor  still 
challenged  their  allegiance,  though  conferred  by  seven 
Teutonic  electors  without  their  concurrence.  Even 
Florence,  the  most  independent  and  high-spirited  of 
republics,  was  induced  to  make  a  treaiy  wi&  Charles  lY. 
in  1355,  which,  while  it  confirmed  all  her  actual  liber- 
ties, not  a  little,  by  that  very  confirmation,  afifected  her 
sovereignty.'    This  deference  to  the  supposed  preroga 

'The  repobUo  of  Flonooe  wu  at  nell'imtoUbertade.  MAtVillaiil,p.274. 
this  time  In  oonddenble  peril  flhun  a  (Script  Rer.  ItaL  t  ziv.)  This  •tyle 
ooalitUm  of  the  Toacan  cities  agftlnst  her,  mode  Ctiarles  aagiy ;  and  the  dty  soon 
which  rendered  the  protection  of  the  atoned  for  it  bj  aooeptliig  his  priyllege. 
emperor  convenient.  Bnt  it  was  Teiy  In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he  assamcs  a 
reioctaatly  that  she  aoqniesced  in  even  a  decided  tone  of  sorereigntj.  The  gon- 
oominal  snbmisBlon  to  his  authority.  The  fUonler  and  priors  axe  declared  to  be  hid 
Florentine  envoyi,  in  their  fint  addrees.  vican.  The  depnties  of  the  dty  did 
woald  onty  nse  the  words,  Santa  Corona,  homage  and  swore  obodienoe.  dream- 
er Sereniaslmo  Prindpe;  senxa  rioor-  stancaa  induced  the  prindpal  dtlsens  to 
dtark)  imperadore,  o  dlmostmgU  alcnna  make  this  submission,  which  they  knew 
reTerenia  di  suggenione,  domandando  to  be  merety  nomlnaL  But  the  high- 
one  il  commune  dl  Firense  Tolea  esaen-  spirited  people,  not  so  Indifferent  about 
dogU  ubMdiente,  le  cotall  e  le  ootali  names,  came  into  it  very  unwllilnglj. 
ftwnchii^  per  mantenere  11  soo  popolo  The  trea^  was  aeren  times  pit>|wjs«X 
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tives  of  the  empire,  even  while  they  were  least  fonoid-  ^ 
able,  was  partly  owing  to  jealousy  of  French  or  Nea- 
politan interference,  partly  to  the  national  hatred  of  tho 
popes  who  had  seceded  to  Avignon,  and  in  some  degree 
to  a  misplaced  respect  for  antiquity,  to  which  the  revival 
of  letters  had  given  bisth.  The  great  civilians,  and  the 
much  greater  poets,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  taug:ht 
Italy  to  consider  her  emperor  as  a  dormant  sovereign, 
to  whom  her  various  principalities  and  republics  were 
subordinate,  and  during  whose  absence  alone  they  had 
legitimate  authority. 

In  one  part,  however,  of  that  country,  the  empire  had, 
cearion  of  ^^^  after  the  commencement  of  this  period* 
Ronugnato  Spontaneously  renoimced  its  sovereignty.  From 
the  popes.  ^^  ^j^  ^f  Pepin's  donation,  confirmed  and  ox- 
tended  by  many  subsequent  charters,  the  Holy  See  had 
tolerably  just  pretensions  to  the  province  entitled  Bo- 
magna,  or  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna.  But  thepopes,  whoae 
menaces  were  dreaded  at  the  extremities  of  Europe,  were 
still  very  weak  as  temporal  princes.  Even  Innocent  ITT. 
had  never  been  able  to  obteun  possession  of  this  part  of 
St.  Peter's  patrimony.  The  circumstances  of  Bodolpli's 
a(^es8ion  inspired  Nicholas  III.  with  more  confidence. 
That  emperor  granted  a  confirmation  of  ever3rthing 
included  in  the  donations  of  Louis  I.,  Otho,  and  his 
other  predecessors ;  but  was  still  reluctant  or  ashamed 
to  renounce  his  imperial  righte.  Accordingly  his  charter 
is  expressed  to  be  granted  without  diminution  of  the 
empire  (sine  demembratione  imperii) ;  and  his  chancellor 
received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  cities  of  Bomagna. 
But  the  pope  insisting  firmly  on  his  own  claim,  Bodolph 
discreetly  avoided  involving  himself  in  a  fatal  quarrel, 
and,  in  1278,  absolutely  released  the  imperial  snpre- 
macv  over  all  the  dominions  already  granted  to  the  Holy 
See."* 

This  is  a  leading  epoch  in  the  temporal  monarchy  of 
Borne.  But  she  stood  only  in  the  place  of  the  emperor ; 
and  her  ultimate  sovereignty  was  compatible  with,  the 

and  M  oftan  infected,  in  tha  oonrfglio  del  Indlaited  the  woimded  pride  of  ere^ 

popolo»  before  thdr  feulinsi  were  rob-  pHTSte  dtiaeor-M.  ViUoni.  p.  28«,  no; 

dned.    lie  publication  was  received  with  .Simondi,  1  vL  p.  238. 

nomaiks  of  Joy.    The  pubUc  bnildingi  h  Muratori,  ad  ann.  12T4, 1276.  1278; 

atoPt  wera  iUnmlnated;  bat  a  tad  dlence  Slmaoiidi,  t.  iiL  p.  iSL 
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praotioable  independence  of  the  free  cities,  or  of  the 
usuTpeiB  who  had  risen  up  among  them.  Bologna, 
Faenza,  Bimini,  and  Bavenna,  with  many  others  less 
oonsiderable,  took  an  oath  indeed  to  the  pope,  but 
continued  to  regulate  both  their  internal  concerns  and 
foreign  relations  at  their  own  discretion.  The  first  of 
these  cities  was  far  pre-eminent  above  the  rest  for 
population  and  renown,  and,  though  not  without  several 
intermissions,  preserved  a  republican  charactel*  till  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rest  were  soon 
enslaved  by  petty  lyrants,  more  obscure  than  those  of 
Lombardy.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  pontiffs  of  Avignon 
to  reinstate  themselves  in  a  dominion  which  they  seemed 
to  have  abandoned ;  but  they  made  several  attempts  to 
recover  it,  sometimes  with  spiritual  arms,  sometimes 
with  the  more  efi&cacious  aid  of  mercenary  troops.  The 
annals  of  this  part  of  Italy  are  peculiarly  uninteresting. 
Home  itself  was,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  very 
little  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  government  IQtQ,Q|^ 
of  her  bishop.  His  rights  were  indefinite,  and  sute  of 
unconfirmed  by  positive  law ;  the  emperor  was  **™*' 
long  sovereign,  the  people  always  meant  to  be  free. 
Besides  the  common  causes  of  insubordination  and 
anarchy  among  the  Italians,  which  applied  equally  to 
the  capital  city,  other  sentiments  more  peculiar  to  Bome 
preserved  a  continual,  though  not  uniform,  influence  for 
many  centuries.  There  still  remained  enough  in  the 
wreck  of  that  vast  inheritance  to  swell  the  bosoms  of 
her  citizens  with  a  consciousness  of  their  own  dignity. 
They  bore  the  venerable  name,  they  contemplated  the 
monuments  of  art  and  empire,  and  forgot,  in  the  illusions 
of  national  pride,  that  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  building 
were  departed  forever.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  these  recollections  were  heightened  by  the 
eloquence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  political  heretic  who 
preached  against  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  hier- 
archy. In  a  temporary  intoxication  of  foncy,  they  were 
led  to  make  a  ridiculous  show  of  self-importance  towards 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  when  he  came  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown;  but  the  German  sternly  chlded  their 
ostentation,  and  chastised  their  resistance.^     With  the 

•  The  imperUnent  addreas  of  a  Roinao    preserred  In   Otho  of  Frialo^Hi,  L  U. 
«nioir  to  Frederic,  and  bU  aoawer,  are    c  32 ;  but  lo  much  at  tongUi,  ttat  «r« 
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popes  they  could  deal  more  sectiTely.  Setreial  of  them 
were  expelled  from  Bome  during  that  age  by  the  aedi- 
tioua  citizena.'  Lucius  U.  died  of  hurts  received  in  a 
tumult.  The  government  was  .vested  in  fifty-six  senators, 
annually  chosen  by  the  people,  through  the  intervention 
of  an  electoral  body,  ten  dele^tes  from  each  of  the 
thirteen  districts  of  the  city.^  This  conatitution  lasted 
not  quite  fifty  years.  In  1192  Bome  imitated  the  pre- 
vailing &shion  by  the  appointment  of  an  annual  foreign 
magistrate."*  Except  in  name,  the  senator  of  Bome 
appears  to  have  perfectly  resembled  the  podestk  of  other 
cities.  This  magistrate  superseded  the  representative 
senate,  who  had  proved  by  no  means  adequate  to  control 
the  most  lawless  aristocracy  of  Italy.  I  shall  not  repeat 
the  story  of  Brancaleon's  rigorous  and  inflexible  justice, 
which  a  great  historian  has  already  drawn  from  obscu- 
rity. It  illustrates  not  the  annals  of  Bome  alone,  bat 
the  general  state  of  Italian  society,  the  nature  of  a  po- 
destk*s  duty,  and  the  difficulties  of  its  execution.  The 
office  of  senator  survives  after  more  than  six  hundred 
years ;  but  he  no  longer  wields  the  **  iron  flail"'  of  Bran- 
caleon;  and  his  nomination  proceeds,  of  course,  frt>m 
the  supreme  pontiff,  not  from  the  people.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  tlie  senate,  and  the  senator  who 
succeeded  them,  exercised  one  distinguishing  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  that  of  coining  gold  and  silver  money. 
Some  of  their  coins  still  exist,  with  legends  in  a  very 
republican  tone.**  Doubtless  the  tempoial  authority  ol 
the  popes  varied  according  to  their  personal  character. 
Innocent  UI.  had  much  more  than  nis  predecessors  for 
almost  a  century,  or  than  some  of  his  successors.  He 
made  the  senator  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him,  which, 
though  not  very  comprehensive,  must  have  passed  in 
those  times  as  a  recognition  of  his  superiority.^ 

Though  there  was  much  less  obedience  to  any  legiti- 

maj  gnspect  some  ezagsention.  Otho  "  The  readen  of  Spenssr  will  nooUect 
li  rather  ibetorlcaL  They  maj  be  read  the  boa  flail  of  Talna,  the  attendaiil 
in  Gibbon,  c.  69.  of  Artbegil.  emUenuktlc  of  the 


k  SismoDdi.  1  iL  pi  36.    Beddea  Sis-  Jnsttce  of  the  lonl  depaty  of  Irdand, 

mondi  and  Mantorl,  I  would  refer  tar  Sir  Arthur  Qnj,  riudowed  under  thai 

the  hiatoiT  of  Bome  daring  the  middle  ftUegory. 

to  the  last  chapten  of  Glbbon'a  <*  Gibbon,  vol.  xii.  pi  289;  MnnVjil, 


DeoUne  and  FalL  Antiqnit  ItaL  DiiMrt «. 

-  aiflnondl.  1  iL  p.  808.  P  Stoondl,  pi  808. 
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mate  power  at  Home  than  anywhere  else  in  Italy,  even 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  yet,  after  the  secession  oi 
the  popes  to  Avignon,  their  own  city  was  left  in  a  far 
worse  condition  than  before.  Disorders  of  every  kind, 
tumult  and  robbery,  prevailed  in  the  streets.  The 
Roman  nobility  were  engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  each 
other.  Kot  content  with  their  own  fortified  palaces,  they 
turned  the  sacred  moniunents  of  antiquity  into  strong- 
holds, and  consummated  the  destruction  of  time  and 
conquest.  At  no  period  has  the  city  endured  such  irre- 
parable injuries ;  nor  was  the  domifall  of  the  western 
empire  so  fatal  to  its  capital  as  the  contemptible  feuds 
of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna  families.  Whatever  there 
was  of  government,  whether  administered  by  a  legate 
firom  Avignon  or  by  the  municipal  authorities,  had  lost 
all  hold  on  these  powerful  barons.  In  the  midst  of  thi& 
degradation  and  wretchedness,  an  obscure  man,  Tbe  tribune 
Nicola  di  Kienzi,  conceived  the  project  of  re-  RienxL 
storing  Rome,  not  only  to  good  order,  but  even  ^'^'  ^^'* 
to  her  ancient  greatness.  Ho  had  received  an  education 
beyond  his  birth,  and  nourished  his  mind  with  the  study 
of  the  best  writers.  After  many  harangues  to  the  people, 
which  the  nobility,  blinded  by  their  self-confidence,  did 
not  attempt  to  repress,  Rienzi  suddenly  excited  an  insur- 
rection, and  obtained  complete  success.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  new  government,  with  the  title  oi 
*  Tribune,  and  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The  first 
effects  of  this  revolution  were  wonderful.  All  the  nobles 
submitted,  though  with  great  reluctance ;  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  robbers ;  tranquillity  was  restored  at  home ; 
some  severe  examples  of  justice  intimidated  offenders ; 
and  the  tribune  was  regarded  by  all  the  people  as  the 
destined  restorer  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Though  the  court 
of  Avignon  could  not  approve  of  such  an  usurpation, 
it  temporized  enough  not  directly  to  oppose  it.  Most 
of  the  Italian  republics,  and  some  of  the  princes,  sent 
ambassadors,  and  f-eemed  to  recognise  pretensions  which 
were  tolerably  ostentatious.  The  king  of  Hungary  and 
queen  of  Naples  submitted  their  quarrel  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Rienzi,  who  did  not,  however,  undertake  to  decide 
upon  it.  But  this  sudden  exaltation  intoxicaled  his 
understanding^,  and  exhibited  failings  entirely  incom- 
patible with  his  elevated  condition.    If  Rienzi  had  lived 
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in  our  own  age,  bis  talents,  which  were  resJl j  greats 
would  have  found  their  proper  orbit.  For  his  character 
was  one  not  iinusual  among  literary  politicians — a  com- 
bination of  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  for 
ideal  excellence,  with  vanity,  inexperience  of  mankind, 
unsteadiness,  and  physical  timidity.  As  these  latter 
qualities  became  conspicuous,  they  eclipsed  his  virtues 
and  caused  his  benefits  to  be  forgotten ;  he  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  his  government,  and  retire  into  exile.  After 
several  years,  some  of  which  he  passed  in  the  prisons  of 
Avignon,  Bienzi  was  brought  back  to  Rome,  with  the 
title  of  Senator,  and  under  the  command  of  the  legate. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Romans,  who  had  returned  to 
their  habits  of  insubordination,  would  gladly  submit  to 
their  favourite  tribune.  And  this  proved  the  case  for  a 
few  months ;  but  after  that  time  Ihey  ceased  altogether 
to  respect  a  man  who  so  little  respected  himself  in  ac- 
cepting a  station  where  he  could  no  longer  be  free ;  and 
Hienzi  was  killed  in  a  sedition.*^ 

Once  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Rienzi,  the 
Subeequent  fr©®dom  of  Romo  scems  to  have  revived  in  le- 
affoinof  publican  institutions,  though  with  names  less 
^™®"  calculated  to  inspire  peculiar  recollections. 
Magistrates  called  bannerets,  chosen  from  the  thirteen 
districts  of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 
citizens  at  their  command,  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  commonwealth.  The  great  object  of  this  new  or- 
ganization was  to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility,  whoee 
outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  government,  had  grown 
intolerable.  Several  of  them  were  hanged  the  first  year 
by  order  of  the  bannerets.  The  citizens,  however,  had 
no  serious  intention  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 

<l  Slsmondi,  t  v.  c  37 ;  t.  v1.  p.  201 ;  revolution  produced  by  Rienzi.  Giovazntl 

Gibb(»,  c.  70 ;  De  Sade,  Vie  de  Pdtrarque,  VlUani,  living  at  Florence,  and  a  standi 

t  11.  paiisim;  Tirabo«chl,  t  vL  p.  339.  republican,  fanned  a  ver^  different  esth 

It  1b  dUHcult  to  resist  the  admiration  mate,  which  weighs  more  than  the  entbn- 

whlch  all  the  romantic  circumstances  of  slastlc  panegyrics  of  Petnrch.    La  detta 

Riensl's  histoiy  tend  to  excite,  and  to  impresa  del  tribuno  era  un'  opera  &ntaK 

which  Petrarch  so  blindly  gave  way.  tlca,  e  dl  poco  dnrare.    L  xiL  c.  9d.    An 

That  great  man's  diaracteristic  excellence  illustrious  female  writer  has  drawn  with 

was  not  good  common  sense.    He  had  a  single  stroke  the  character  of  Rienxl, 

imbibed  two  notions,  of  which  it  is  hard  Crescentius,  and  Arnold  of  Bresda,  tbe 

to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd :  that  fond  restorers  of  Roman  liberty,  qvi  ami 

Rome  had  a  legitimate  right  to  all  her  prit  let  amivenin  pour  let  e^^ranoak 

ancient  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  Corinne,  t.  i.  p.  169.    Could  Tadt »  bar* 

world;  and  that  she  was  likely  to  re-  excelled  this? 
o/vcr  this  authority  in  consequence  of  the 
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the  popes.  They  provided  for  their  own  security,  on 
acconnt  of  the  lamentable  secession  and  neglect  of  those 
who  claimed  allegiance  while  they  denied  protection. 
But  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  and  welcome  back 
their  bishop  as  their  sovereign.  Even  without  this  they 
surrendered  their  republican  constitution  in  1362,  it  does 
not  appear  for  what  reason,  and  permitted  the  legate  of 
Innocent  VI.  to  assume  the  govenunent/  We  find,  how- 
ever, the  institution  of  bannerets  revived  and  in  fall 
authority  some  years  afterwards.  But  the  internal  his- 
tory of  Bome  appears  to  be  obscure,  and  I  have  not  had 
opportimities  of  examining  it  minutely.  Some  degree 
of  political  freedom  the  city  probably  enjoyed  during  the 
schism  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate 
the  assertion  of  legitimate  privileges  from  the  licentious 
tumults  of  the  barons  or  populace.  In  1435  the  Bomans 
formally  took  away  the  government  from  Eugenius  lY., 
and  elected  seven  signiors  or  chief  magistrates,  like  the 
priora  of  Florence.'  But  this  revolution  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius  the  citizens  de- 
liberated upon  proposing  a  constitutional  charter  to  the 
fature  pope.  Stephen  Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  family 
and  infiamed  by  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty,  was  one  of 
their  principal  instigators.  But  the  people  did  not  sufGl- 
ciently  partake  of  that  spirit.  No  measures  were  taken 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  Porcaro,  whose  ardent  imagina- 
tion disguised  the  hopelessness  of  his  enterprise,  tamper- 
ing in  a  fresh  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death  under  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.' 

The  province  of  Tuscany  continued  longer  than  Lom- 
bardy  under  the  government  of  an  imperial  cities  of 
lieutenant.     It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  T;»«»"y- 
of  the  twelfth  century  that  tJie  cities  of  Flo-  "^"'"'^• 
rence,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Arezzo,  Pistoja,  and  several 
less  considerable,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  already 
their  own  elected  magistrates,  became  independent  re- 
publics.    Their  history  is,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa, 
very  scanty  till  the  death  of  Frederic  II.     The  earliest 
fact  of  any  importance  recorded  of  Florence  occurs  in 

'  Mate.  VUIanl.  p.  6Y6,  604,  709;  Sto-       *  Script  Kerom  Italic,  t  iii.  para  a. 

mondi,  t.  ▼.  p.  02.    He  wwms  to  have  p.  1128. 

overlooked  the  fonner  period  of  gorem-       t  Id.  p.  1131.    134;   Stsmondl,  t.  x 

ment  hj  banneretSt  and  refers  their  in'  p.  18. 
fUtntioa  to  1396. 
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1184,  when  it  is  said  that  Frederio  Barbarossa  took  from 
her  the  dominion  over  the  district  or  connty,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  rural  nobility,  on  account  of  her  attach- 
ment to  the  church."  This  I  chiefly  mention  to  illustrate 
the  syBtem  pursued  by  the  cities,  of  bringing  the  territo- 
rial proprietors  in  their  neighbourhood  under  subjection. 
During  the  reign  of  Frederic  11.  Florence  became,  as 
far  as  she  was  able,  an  ally  of  the  popes,  lliere  was, 
indeed,  a  strong  GhibeHn  party,  comprehending  many  of 
the  greatest  families,  which  occasionally  predominated 
through  the  assistance  of  the  emperor.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  existed  chiefly  among  the  nobility;  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  thoroughly  Guelf.  After  several 
revolutions,  accompanied  by  alternate  proscription  and 
demolition  of  houses,  the  Guelf  party,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Charles  of  Anjou,  obtained  a  final  ascendencj'  in 
1266  ;  and  after  one  or  two  imavailing  schemes  of  accom- 
modation it  was  established  as  a  fundamental  law  in  the 
Florentine  constitution  that  no  person  of  Ghibelin  an- 
cestry could  be  admitted  to  offices  of  public  trust,  which, 
in  such  a  government,  was  in  eflect  an  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  changes  of  internal  government  and  vicissitudes 
Govenunent  ^^  success  among  Skotions  were  so  fr^uent  at 
of  Florence.  Florence  for  many  years  after  this  time  that 
she  is  compared  by  her  great  banished  poet  to  one  in 
sickness,  who,  unable  to  rest,  gives  herself  momentaiy 
ease  by  continual  change  of  posture  in  her  bed."  They 
did  not  become  much  less  numerous  after  the  age  of 
Dante.  Yet  the  revolutions  of  Florence  should,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  no  more  than  a  necessary  price  of  her 
liberty.'  It  was  her  boast  and  her  happiness  to  have 
escarped,  except  for  one  short  period,  that  odious  rule  of 
vile  usurpers,  under  which  so  many  other  fi^e  cities  had 
been  crushed.  A  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  so  famous 
a  republic  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  Nothing 
else  in  the  history  of  Italy  after  Frederio  II.  is  so 
worthy  of  our  attention.'' 

»  Vlllml,  \.  ▼.  c  12.  y  I  have  found  oonadenble  diiScaltia 

ferma,  [plume,  ^^^^  '  "°  acquainted  giving  a  tolerabi* 

Hxe  non  pub  trovar  poea  In  sh  le  ^®^  ®'  ***•  Florentine  guyenunent,  ex- 
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The  basis  of  Hie  Florentine  polity  was  a  division  of 
the  citizens  exercising  commerce  into  their  several  com- 
panies or  arts.  These  were  at  first  twelve ;  seven  called 
the  greater  arts,  and  five  lesser ;  but  the  latter  were  gra- 
dually increased  to  fourteen.  The  seven  greater  arts 
were  those  of  lawyers  and  notaries,  of  dealers  in  foreign 
cloth,  called  sometimes  Calimala,  of  bankers  or  money- 
changers, of  woollen-drapers,  of  physicians  and  druggists, 
of  dealera  in  silk,  and  of  funders.  The  inferior  arte  were 
those  of  retailers  of  cloth,  butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
and  builders.  This  division,  so  far  at  least  as  regarded 
the  greater  arts,  was  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  tJie  thir- 
teenth centuiy."  But  it  was  fully  established  and  ren- 
dered essential  to  the  constitution  in  1266.  By  the  pro- 
visions made  in  that  year  each  of  the  seven  greater  arts 
had  a  council  of  its  own,  a  chief  magistrate  or  consul, 
who  administered  justice  in  civil  causes  to  all  members 
of  his  company,  and  a  banneret  (gonfaloniere)  or  military 
officer,  to  whose  standard  they  repaired  when  any  attempt 
was  made  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  belonged  at 
Florence,  as  at  other  cities,  to  a  foreign  podesta,  or 
rather  to  two  foreign  magistrates,  the  podestk  and  the 
capitano  del  popolo,  whose  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  I  can 
trace  it,  appears  to  have  been  concurrent.'  In  the 
first  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the  authority  of  the 
podesta  may  have  been  more  extensive  than  afterwards. 
These  offices  were  preserved  till  the  innovations  of  the 
Medici.  The  domestic  magistracies  underwent  more 
changes.  Instead  of  consuls,  whi(5h  had  been  the  first 
denomination  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  a 
college  of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  called  Anziani  or 
Buonuomini,  but  varying  in  name  as  well  as  number, 
according  to  revolutions  of  party,  was  established  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  direct  public 
affairs.'*  This  order  was  entii'ely  changed  in  1282,  and 
gave  place  to  a  new  form  of  supreme  magistracy,  which 

■  AmmlTBto,  ad  aim.  1204  et  1235.  Importanoei 

VillAnl  Intimates,  L  viL  a  13,  that  the  ■  Matteo  Villanl,  p.  194.    O.  VilUa! 

arts  existed  as  commercial  companiea  be-  places  the  lostitDtlon  of  the  podestk  Ix. 

fore  1266.    MachiavelU  abdSlsmoDdi  ex-  1207 ;  we  find  it,  however,  as  early, ai 

press  themselves  rather  ioaccarately.  as  1184     Ammirato. 
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lasted  till  the  extinction  of  the  republic.  Six  piiois, 
elected  every  two  months,  one  from  each  of  the  six 
quai-ters  of  the  city,  and  from  each  of  the  greater  arts, 
except  that  of  lawyers,  oonstitiited  an  execntive  magi«- 
tracy.  They  lived  during  their  continuance  in  office 
iu  a  palace  belonging  to  the  city,  and  were  maintained 
at  the  public  cost.  The  actual  priors,  jointly  with  the 
chiefs  and  coimcils  (usually  called  la  capitudme)  of  the 
seven  greater  arts,  and  with  certain  adjimcts  (arroti) 
named  by  themselves,  elected  by  ballot  their  successors. 
Such  was  the  practice  for  about  forty  years  after  thifc 
government  was  established.  But  an  innovation,  b^un 
in  1324,  and  perfected  four  years  afterwards,  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  constitution  of  Florence.  A 
lively  and  ambitious  people,  not  merely  jealous  of  their 
public  sovereignty,  but  deeming  its  exercise  a  matter  of 
personal  enjoyment,  aware  at  the  same  time  that  the  will 
of  the  whole  body  could  neither  be  immediately  ex- 
pressed on  edl  occasions,  nor  even  through  chosen  re- 
presentatives, without  the  risk  of  violence  and  partiality, 
fell  upon  the  singular  idea  of  admitting  all  citizens  not 
unworthy  by  their  station  or  conduct  to  offices  of  magis- 
tracy by  rotation.  Lists  were  separately  made  out  by 
the  priors,  the  twelve  buonuomini,  the  chiefs  and  councils 
of  arts,  the  bannerets  and  other  respectable  persons,  of 
all  citizens,  Guelfe  by  origin,  turned  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  and,  in  their  judgment,  worthy  of  public  trust 
The  lists  thus  formed  were  then  united,  and  those  who 
had  composed  them,  meeting  together,  in  number  ninety- 
seven,  proceeded  to  ballot  upon  every  name.  Whoever 
obtained  sixty-eight  hhck  balls  was  placed  upon  the  re- 
formed list ;  and  all  the  names  it  contained,  being  put  on 
separate  tickets  into  a  bag  or  purse  (imborsati),  were 
drawn  successively  as  <lie  magistracies  were  renewed. 
As  there  were  above  fifty  of  these,  none  of  which  coidd 
be  held  for  more  than  four  months,  several  hundred 
citizens  were  called  in  rotation  to  bear  their  share  in  the 
government  within  two  years.  But  at  the  expiration  of 
every  two  years  the  scrutiny  was  renewed,  and  fresh 
names  were  mingled  with  those  which  still  continued 
undrawn ;  so  that  accident  might  deprive  a  man  for  life 
of  his  portion  of  magistracy.' 

•  ViUanl,  I.  ix. «.  27,  I  x.  c  110,  L  xl  c  106}  Slanondi,  t ▼.  p.  1Y4.    Tfait 
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Four  councils  had  been  establiBhed  by  the  constitution 
of  1266  for  the  decision  of  all  propositions  laid  before 
them  by  the  execntive  magistrates,  whether  of  a  legisla- 
tive nature  or  relating  to  public  policy.  These  were 
now  abrc^ted ;  and  in  their  places  were  substituted  one 
of  300  members,  all  plebeians,  called  consiglio  di  popolo, 
and  one  of  250,  called  consiglio  di  commune,  into  which 
the  nobles  might  enter.  These  were  changed  by  the  same 
rotation  as  the  magistracies,  every  four  months.**  A  par- 
liament, or  general  assembly  of  the  Florentine  people, 
was  rarely  convoked ;  but  the  leading  principle  of  a  demo- 
cratical  republic,  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  multi- 
tude, was  not  forgotten.  This  constitution  of  1 324  was 
fixed  by  the  citizens  at  large  in  a  parliament ;  and  the 
same  sanction  was  given  to  those  temporary  delegations 
of  the  signiory  to  a  prince,  which  occasionally  took 
place.  What  is  technically  called  by  their  historians 
farsipopdo  was  the  assembly  of  a  parliament,  or  a  resolu- 
tion of  all  derivative  powers  into  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  popular  will. 

The  ancient  government  of  this  republic  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  its  nobility.  These 
were  very  numerous,  and  possessed  large  estates  in  the 
district.  But  by  the  constitution  of  1266,  which  was 
nearly  coincident  with  the  triumph  of  the  Guelf  faction, 
the  essential  powers  of  magistracy  as  well  as  of  legisla- 
tion were  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  commons.  The 
colleges  of  arts,  whose  functions  became  so  eminent,^ 
were  altogether  commercial.  Many,  indeed,  of  the 
nobles  enrolled  themselves  in  these  companies,  and  were 
among  the  most  conspicuous  merchants  of  Florence. 
These  were  not  excluded  from  the  executive  college  of 
the  priors  at  its  first  institution  in  1282.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  greater 
arts  in  order  to  reach  that  magistracy.  The  majority, 
therefore,  of  the  ancient  families  saw  themselves  pushed 
aside  from  the  helm,  which  was  intrusted  to  a  class  whom 
they  had  habitually  held  in  contempt. 

Ix  does  not  appear  that  the  nobility  made  any  overt 

of  lottery,  noommeiiding  itself  by  an  ap-  in  Lacca,  and  In  those  cities  of  the  ecclesl- 

parent  fiiinieas  and  incompatibility  with  astical  state  which  preserved  the  privilege 

nndne  influence,  was  speedily  adopted  in  of  choosing  their  municipal  offlcrra :  p.  9A. 

all  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  has  d  Villani.  1.  ix.  c.  27,  L  z.  c.  110,  L  xL 
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opposition  to  these  democratical  institutionfl.  Confident 
in  a  force  beyond  the  law,  they  cared  less  for  what  the  law 
might  provide  against  them.  They  still  retained  the  proud 
spirit  of  personal  independence  which  had  belonged  to 
their  ancestors  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apennines,  l^ongh 
the  laws  of  Florence  and  a  change  in  Italian  customs  had 
transplanted  their  residence  to  the  city,  it  was  in  strong 
and  lofty  houses  that  they  dwelt,  among  their  kindred, 
and  among-  the  fellows  of  their  rank.  Notwithstanding 
the  tenour  of  the  constitution,  Florence  was  for  some 
years  after  the  establishment  of  priors  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  violence  of  her  nobility.  Her  historians  all 
attest  the  outrages  and  assassinations  committed  by  them 
on  the  inferior  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  justice  wa» 
offered  by  the  podesta  and  the  capitano  del  popolo. 
Witnesses  dared  not  to  appear  against  a  noble  offender ; 
or  if,  on  a  complaint,  the  officer  of  justice  arrested  the 
accused,  his  family  made  common  cause  to  rescue  their 
kinsman,  and  the  populace  rose  in  defence  of  the  laws, 
till  the  city  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  I 
liave  already  alluded  to  this  insubordination  of  the  higher 
classes  as  general  in  the  Italian  republics ;  but  the  Flo- 
rentine writera,  being  fuller  than  the  rest,  are  our  beet 
specific  testimonies.' 

ITie  dissensions  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
orders  ran  very  high,  when  Giano  della  Bella, 
a  man  of  ancient  lineage,  but  attached,  without 
ambitious  views,  so  far  as  appears,  though  not  without 
passion,  to  the  popular  side,  introduced  a  series  of  enact- 
ments exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  the  ancient  aris- 
tx>cracy.     The  firat  of  these  was  the  appointment  of  an 
executive  officer,  the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  podesta  and  capitano 
del  popolo  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  officers  were  in* 
sufficient.     A  thousand  citizens,  afterwards  increased  to 
four  times  that  number,  were  bound  to  obey  his  com- 
mands.    They  were  distributed  into  companies,  the  gon* 
faloniers  or  captains  of  which  became  a  sort  of  corpora- 
tion or  college,  and  a  constituent  part  of  the  government. 
This  now  militia  seems  to  have  superseded  that 
of  the  companies  of  arts,  which  I  have  not  ob- 

«  Vnianl,  1.  vil.  c.  113,  L  vlil.  c  8;   Ammirato,  Storl*  norenilna,  L  It.  in 

comiticlonicnto. 
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served  to  be  mentioned  at  any  later  period.  The  gon- 
falonier of  justice  was  p&rt  of  the  signiory  along  with  the 
priors,  of  whom  he  was  reckoned  the  president,  and 
changed,  like  them,  every  two  months.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  magistrate  of  Florence.'  If  Giano  della  Bella 
had  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  this  new  security  for  justice, 
his  fame  would  have  been  beyond  reproach.  But  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  harsher  provisions.  •  The  nobility  were 
now  made  absolutely  ineligible  to  the  office  of  prior. 
For  an  offence  committed  by  one  of  a  noble  family,  his 
relations  were  declared  responsible  in  a  penalty  of  3000 
pounds.  And,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
frequent  intimidation  of  witnesses,  it  was  provided  that 
common  fame,  attested  by  two  credible  persons,  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  a  nobleman.* 

Tliese  are  the  famous  ordinances  of  justice  which  passed 
at  Florence  for  the  great  charter  of  her  democracy. 
They  have  been  reprobated  in  later  times  as  scandalously 
unjust ;  and  I  have  little  inclination  to  defend  them. 
The  last,  especially,  was  a  violation  of  those  eternal  prin- 
ciples which  forbid  us,  for  any  calculations  of  advantage, 
to  risk  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  blood.  But  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  that  the  same  unjust  severity  has 
sometimes,  under  a  like  pretext  of  necessity,  been  applied 
to  the  weaker  classes  of  the  people,  which  they  were 
in  this  instance  able  to  exercise  towards  their  natural 
superiors. 

The  nobility  were  soon  aware  of  the  position  in 
which  they  stood.  For  half  a  century  their  great  object 
was  to  procure  the  relaxation  of  the  ordinances  of  justice. 
But  chey  had  no  success  with  an  elated  enemy.  In  three 
years*  time,  indeed,  Giano  della  Bella,  the  author  of  these 
institutions,  was  driven  into  exile ;  a  conspicuous,  though 
by  no  means    singular,    proof  of  Florentine    ingrati- 

f  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ao-  seems  to  run  thus:  I  priori  deir  arti  e 

oomplished  biographer  of  Jjoreaio  de'  gonfalonlere  di  giustlzia,  il  popolo  e  'I 

Medici  should  have  taken  no  pains  to  comune  della  cittik  di  Flrense.  G.ViUsni, 

inform  himself  of  the  most  ordinary  par-  L  xli.  c.  109. 

ticalars  in  the  constitution  of  Florence.  8  Villani,  L   vlli.   c.   1 ;   Ammtrato, 

Among  many  other  errors  he  says,  yol.  li.  p.  188,  edit  1647.    A  magistrate,  called 

p.  &  I,  6th  edit.,  that  the  gonfalonier  of  l'  esecutor  della  giustizia,  was  appointed 

Jostico  was  subordinate  to  the  delegate  with  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  po 

mechanics  (a  bad  expreseiun),  or  prion  destit  for  the  special  purpose  of  watching 

dclV  arti,  whose  numlier  too  he  augments  over  the  observation  of  the  ordinaooefc  o 

to  ten.    The  pmper  style  of  the  n<public  Jtistice.    Ammirato,  p.  668 
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tade.^  The  wealth  and  phyeioal  strength  of  the  nobles 
were,  however,  untouched;  and  their  influence  must 
always  have  been  considerable.  In  the  great  feuds  of  the 
Bianchi  and  Neri  the  ancient  families  were  most  distin- 
guished. No  man  plays  a  greater  part  in  the  cmnals  of 
Florence  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  than 
Corso  Donati,  chief  of  the  latter  faction,  who  might 
pass  as  representative  of  the  turbulent,  intrepid,  ambi- 
tious citizen-noble  of  an  Italian  republic*  But  the  laws 
gradually  became  more  sure  of  obedience;  the  sort  of 
proscription  which  attended  the  ancient  nobles  lowered 
their  spirit ;  while  a  new  aristocracy  began  to  raise  its 
head,  the  aristocracy  of  ^miilies  who,  after  filling  the 
highest  magistracies  for  two  or  three  generations,  ob- 
tained an  hereditary  importance,  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  more  unequivocal  nobility ;  just  as  in  ancient 
Kome  plebeian  families,  by  admission  to  curule  offices, 
acquired  the  character  and  appellation  of  nobility,  and 
were  only  distinguishable  by  their  genealogy  from  the 
original  patricians.'^  Florence  had  her  plebeian  nobles 
(popolam  grandi),  as  well  as  Rome ;  the  Pemzzi,  the 
Kicci,  the  Albizi,  the  Medici,  correspond  to  the  Catos, 
the  Fompeys,  the  Brutuses,  and  the  Antonies.  But  at 
Borne  the  two  orders,  afteV  an  equal  partition  of  the 
highest  offices,  were  content  to  respect  their  mutual  pri- 
vileges; at  Florence  the  commoners  preserved  a  rigor- 
ous monopoly,  and  the  distinction  of  high  birth  was, 
that  it  debarred  men  from  political  franchises  and  civil 
justice." 

This  second  aristocracy  did  not  obtain  much  more  of 
the  popular  affection  thad  that  which  it  superseded. 
Public  outrage  and  violation  of  law  became  less  fr^e- 
quent ;  but  l£e  new  leaders  of  Florence  are  accused  of 
continual  misgovemment  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
sometimes  of  peculation.  There  was  of  course  a  strong 
antipathy  between  the  leading  commoners  and  the  an- 

b  Vlllanl,  L  TllL  c  8.  vote  1  gapremi-oarlchi  adopen.    E  tale 

i  Dlno  GompArgnl ;  VUIonL  ^  la  Florentixia  nobllitiL  Ammtratodelle 

k  La  noblUtii  civile,  se  bene  non  in  Famiglie  Flonmtlne.  Firense,  I6l4,p.2ft. 
baronaggl,  6  capace  di  grandiflsimi  bonori,       ^  Quello,  cbe  all'  altn  clttk  suolo 

perdocbe  eeercitando  1  sapremi  magi*  rccare  aplendore,  in  Flrenxe  era  dunoaok 

Btrati  della  sua  patria,  viene  spesso  a  o  veramente  vano  e  inntile,  says  Am* 

oomandare  a  capitani  d'  eserdtl  e  ella  mirato  of  nobility.     Storia  FScirentliik 

per  Be  0  in  mare,  b  in  terra,  molte  p.  161. 
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cieni  nobles;  botli  were  disliked  by  the  people.  In 
order  to  keep  the  nobles  under  more  control  the  govern- 
ing party  more  than  once  introduced  a  new  foreign 
magistrate,  with  the  title  of  captain  of  defence  (della 
guardia),  whom  they  invested  with  an  almost  nn- 
bonnded  criminal  jurisdiction.  One  Gabrielli  a.d.  isse. 
of  Agobbio  was  twice  fetched  for  this  purpose ;  ^-^  i**®- 
and  in  each  case  he  behaved  in  so  tyrannical  a  manner 
as  to  occasion  a  tumult."  His  office,  however,  was  of 
short  duration,  and  the  title  at  least  did  not  import  a 
sovereign  command.  But  very  soon  afterwards  Flo- 
rence had  to  experience  one  taste  of  a  cup  which  her 
neighbours  had  drunk  off  to  the  dregs,  and  to  animate 
her  magnanimotis  love  of  freedom  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  calamities  of  tyranny. 

A  war  with  Pisa,  unsuccessfully,  i£  not  unskilfully, 
conducted,  gave  rise  to  such  dissatisfetction  in  the  city 
that  the  leading  commoners  had  recourse  to  an  appoint- 
ment something  like  that  of  Gabrielli,  and  from  similar 
motives.  Walter  de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  French  crusaders  who  had 
dismembered  the  Grecian  empire  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury ;  but.  his  father,  defeated  in  battle,  had  lost  the 
principality  along  with  his  life,  and  the  titular  duke 
was  an  adventurer  in  the  court  of  France.  He  had  been, 
however,  slightly  known  at  Florence  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. There  was  an  uniform  maxim  among  the  Italian 
republics  that  extraordinary  powers  should  be  conferred 
upon  none  but  strangers.  The  duke  of  Athens  was 
acooi-dingly  pitched  upon  for  the  military  command, 
which  was  united  with  domestic  jurisdiction.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  promoted  by  the  governing  party  in 
order  to  curb  the  nobility ;  but  they  were  soon  Tmde< 
oeived  in  their  expectations.  The  first  act  of  the  duke 
of  Athens  was  to  bring  four  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
moners to  capital  punishment  for  military  offences. 
These  sentences,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  gave  much 
pleasure  to  the  nobles,  who  had  so  frequently  been 
exposed  to  similar  severity,  and  to  the  populace,  who 
are  naturally  pleased  with  the  humiliation  of  their 
superiors.    Both  of  these  were  caressed  by  the  duke, 

■  VlllJuii,  L  zl.  c.  3»  and  llT. 
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and  both  conspii'ed,  with  blind  passion,  io  second  his 
ambitious  views.  It  was  proposed  and  carried  in  a  full 
parliament,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  signiory  for  life.  The  real  &iends  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  the  oligarchy,  shuddered  at 

*^"  ^^*^  this  measure.  Throughout  all  the  yicissitadea 
of  party  Florence  had  never  yet  lost  sight  of  republican 
institutions.  Not  that  she  had  never  aocommodated 
herself  to  temporary  circumstances  by  naming  a  signior. 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  been  invested  with  that  dignity 
for  the  term  of  ten  years ;  Robert  king  of  Naples  .for 
five;  and  his  son,  tiie  duke  of  Calabria,  was  at  his 
death  signior  of  Florence.  These  princes  named  the 
podesta,  if  not  the  priors;  and  were  certainly  pretty 
absolute  in  their  executive  powers,  though  bound  by 
oath  not  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the  city."  But  their 
office  had  always  been  temporary.  Like  the  dictator* 
ship  of  Home,  it  was  a  confessed,  unavoidable  evil ;  a 
suspension,  but  not  extinguishment,  of  lights.  Like 
that,  too,  it  was  a  dangerous  precedent,  through  which 
crafty  ambition  and  popular  rashness  might  ultimately 
subvert  the  republic.  K  Walter  de  Brienne  had  pos- 
sessed the  subtle  prudence  of  a  Matteo  Yisconti  or  a 
Cane  della  Scala,  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Florence  would  have  escaped  the  fate  of  other  cities ; 
and  her  history  might  have  become  as  useless  a  record 
of  perfidy  and  assassination  as  that  of  Mantua  or  Ve- 
rona.'* 

But,  happily  for  Florence,  the  reign  of  tyranny  was 
very  short.  The  duke  of  Athens  had  neither  judgment 
nor  activity  for  so  difficult  a  station.  He  launched  out 
at  once  into  excesses  which  it  would  be  desirable  that 
arbitrary  power  should  always  commit  at  the  outset. 
The  taxes  were  considerably  increased;  their  produce 
was  dissipated.  The  honour  of  the  state  was  sacrificed 
by  an  inglorious  treaty  with  Pisa;  her  territory  was 
diminished  by  some  towns  throwing  off  their  depend- 
ence. Severe  and  multiplied  punishments  spread  terror 
through  the  city.  The  noble  families,  who  had  on  the 
duke's  election  destroyed  the  ordinances  of  justice,  now 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  more  partial  caprice  of 

•  Villani.  L  ix.  c.  55.  60. 186.  328.  P  Id.  L  xiL  c.  1,  2.  S. 
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a  despot.  He  filled  the  magistracies  with  low  creatureB 
from  the  inferior  artificers ;  a  class  which  he  continued 
to  flatter.'^  Ten  months  passed  in  this  manner,  when 
three  separate  conspiracies,  embracing  most  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  of  the  great  commoners,  were  planned  for  the 
recovery  of  freedom.  The  duke  was  protected  by  a 
strong  body  of  hired  cavalry.  Eevolutions  in  an  Italian 
city  were  generally  effected  by  surprise.  The  streets 
were  so  narrow  and  so  easily  secured  by  barricades,  that, 
if  a  people  had  time  to  stand  on  its  defence,  no  cavalry 
was  of  any  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  lancers 
in  plate-armour  might  dissipate  any  number  of  a  disor- 
derly populace.  Accordingly,  if  a  prince  or  usurper 
would  get  possession  by  surprise,  he,  as  it  was  called, 
fvde  the  city ;  that  is,  galloped  with  his  cavalry  along  the 
streets,  so  as  to  prevent  the  people  from  collecting  to 
erect  barricades.  This  expression  is  very  usual  with 
historians  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  The  conspirators 
at  Florence  were  too  quick  for  the  duke  of  Athens. 
The  city  was  barricaded  in  ever}'  direction ;  and  after  a 
contest  of  some  duration  he  consented  to  abdicate  his 
fligniory. 

Thus  Florence  recovered  her  liberty.  Her  constitu- 
tional laws  now  seemed  to  revive  of  themselves.  But 
the  nobiHty,  who  had  taken  a  veiy  active  part  in  the 
recent  liberation  of  their  country,  thought  it  hard  to  be 
still  placed  under  the  rigorous  ordinances  of  justice. 
Many  of  the  richer  commoners  acquiesced  in  an  equit- 
able partition  of  magistracies,  which  was  established 
through  the  influence  of  the  bishop.  But  the  populace 
of  Florence,  with  its  characteristic  forgetfolness  of  be- 
nefits, was  tenacious  of  those  proscriptive  ordinances. 
The  nobles  too,  elated  by  their  success,  began  again  to 
strike  and  injure  the  inferior  citizens.  A  new  civil  war 
in  the  city-streets  decided  their  quarrel ;  aflei*  a  despe- 
rate resistance  many  of  the  principal  houses  were  pil- 
laged and  burned ;  and  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the 
nobility  was  confirmed  by  fresh  laws.  But  the  people, 
now  sure  of  their  triumph,  relaxed  a  little  upon  this 
occasion  the  ordinances  of  justice ;  and,  to  make  some 
distinction  in  favour  of  merit  or  innocence,  effaced  cer- 

4  Villani.  c.  8.  oone  !»  cittii  di  Pisa  due  volta    8i» 

"  Vlllanl,  1.  z.  c.  81 ;  Castraodo  .  .  .    mondi,  t.  v.  p.  106. 
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tain  families  from  the  list  of  nobility.  Fi^e  Imndred  ' 
and  thirty  persons  were  thus  elevated,  as  we  may  call 
it,  to  the  rank  of  commoners.*  As  it  was  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  republic  of  Florence  to  change  a 
man's  ancestors,  this  nominal  alteration  left  aU  the  real 
advantages  of  bi^h  as  they  were,  and  was  undoubtedly 
an  enhancement  of  dignity,  though,  in  appearance,  a 
very  singular  one.  Conversely,  several  unpopular 
commoners  were  ennobled,  in  order  to  diefranchiae 
them.  Nothing  was  more  usual  in  subsequent  times 
than  such  an  arbitrary  change  of  rank,  as  a  penalty  or  a 
benefit.'  Those  nobles  who  were  rendered  plebeian  by 
favour,  were  obliged  to  change  their  name  and  arms,* 
The  constitution  now  underwent  some  change.  From 
six  the  priors  were  increased  to  eight;  and  instead  of 
being  chosen  from  each  of  the  greater  arts,  they  were 
taken  from  the  four  qtuurters  of  the  city,  the  lesser 
artisans,  as  I  conceive,  being  admissible.  The  gonfialo- 
niers  of  companies  were  reduced  to  sixteen.  And  these, 
along  with  the  signiory,  and  the  twelve  buonuomini, 
formed  the  college,  where  every  proposition  was  dis- 
cussed before  it  could  be  offered  to  the  coimcils  for  their 
legislative  sanction.  But  it  could  only  originate,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  signiory,  that  is,  the  gonMonier  of 
justice,  and  eight  priors,  the  rest  of  the  college  having 
merely  the  function  of  advice  and  assistance.'' 

Several  years  elapsed  before  any  material  disturbance 
arose  at  Florence.  Her  contemporary  historian  com- 
plains, indeed,  that  mean  and  ignorant  persons  obtained 
the  office  of  prior,  and  ascribes  some  errors  in  her  ex- 
ternal policy  to  this  cause.'  Besides  the  natural  effects 
of  the  established  rotation,  a  particular  law,  ccdled  the 

*  Villanl,  L  zii.   c  18-23.    Sismondl  t  Messer  Antonio  di  Baldinacdo  degU 

says,  by  a  momentary  ovendi^t,  dnq  Adimari,  tatto  che  fosse  de  pih  graadt  e 

oenl  tcoatefaniiUet,  t.  ▼.  p.  377.    There  nobill,  per  graxia  era  measo  tra  '1  popolo. 

were  bat  thlrty-geven  noble  families  at  — Villani,  1.  xll.  c.  108. 

Florence,  as  M.  Slimoiidi  himself  in>  ^  Ammirato,  p.  748.  There  were  sereTal 

forms  OS,   t  iv.   p.  66 ;  thongh  Villayi  exceptions  to  this  mle  In  later  tiniH 

reckons  the  nimiber  of  individnals  at  The  Pozzi  were  made  popola]ii,plebeia]i% 

1500.    Nobles,  or  grandi  as  they  are  by  ikvour  of  Cosmo  de' Medici.    Mad^ 

more  strictly  called,  were  such  as  had  relli. 

"veen  inscribed,  or  rather  proscribed,  as  ^  Nardi,  Storia  di  Flmie,  pi  T,  edit 

inch  in  ttie  ordinances  of  Jnstice ;  at  least  1584.    Villani,  loc.  dt. 

I  do  not  know  what  other   defliiition  ^  Matteo  Villani  in  Script  R«r.  Ilattr 

there  was.  t.  xlv.  p.  98.  244. 
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dhieto,  tended  to  throw  the  better  fbrnilies  out  of  public 
office.  By  this  law  two  of  the  same  name  could  not  be 
drawn  for  any  magistracy :  which,  as  the  ancient  fami- 
lies were  extremely  numerous,  rendered  it  difficult  for 
their  members  to  succeed ;  especially  as  a  ticket  once 
drawn  was  not  replaced  in  the  purse,  so  that  an  indivi- 
dual liable  to  the  divieto  was  excluded  until  the  next 
biennial  rcTolution.'  This  created  dissatisfeu^don  among 
the  leading  fiamilies.  They  were  likewise  divided  by  a 
new  faction,  entirely  foimded,  as  far  as  appears,  on  per- 
sonal animosity  between  two  prominent  houses,  the  Albizi 
and  the  Eicci.  The  city  was,  however,  tranquil,  when, 
in  1357,  a  spring  was  set  in  motion  which  gave  quite  a 
different  character  to  the  domestic  history  of  Florence. 

At  the  time  when  the  Guelfs,  with  the  assistance  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  acqtiired  an  exclusive  domination  in 
the  republic,  the  estates  of  the  Ghibelins  were  confis- 
cated. One-third  of  these  confiscations  was  allotted  to 
the  state;  another  went  to  repair  the  losses  of  Guelf 
citizens ;  but  the  remainder  became  the  property  of  a 
new  corporate  society,  denominated  the  Guelf  party 
(parte  Guelfa),  with  a  regular  internal  organization. 
The  Guelf  party  had  two  councils,  one  of  fourteen  and 
one  of  sixty  members;  three,  or  afterwards  four,  cap- 
tains, elected  by  scrutiny  every  two  months,  a  treasury, 
and  common  seal ;  a  little  republic  within  the  republic 
of  Florence.  Their  primary  duty  was  to  watch  over 
the  Guelf  interest ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  a  par- 
ticular officer  for  the  accusation  of  suspected  Ghibelins." 
We  hear  not  much,  however,  of  the  Guelf  society  for 
near  a  century  after  their  establishment.  The  Ghibelins 
hardly  ventured  to  show  themselves  after  the  fall  of  the 
"White  Guelfs  in  1304,  with  whom  they  had  been  con- 
nected, and  confiscation  had  almost  annihilated  that  tm- 
fortunate  faction.  But  as  the  bligarchy  of  Guelf  feunilios 
lost  part  of  its  influence  through  the  divieto  and  system 
of  lottery,  some  persons  of  Ghibelin  descent  crept  into 
public  offices ;  and  this  was  exa^erated  by  the  zealots 
of  an  opposite  paiiy,  as  if  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
city  was  put  into  danger. 

llie  Guelf  society  had  begun,  as  early  as  1346,   t.* 

■  Stemoodi.  t.  vL  p.  338.  *  Q   VULanl,  L  vii.  c.  IS. 
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manifest  some  disquietude  at  ilie  foreign  artisans,  who, 
settling  at  Florence  and  becoming  members  of  some  of 
the  trading  corporations,  pretended  to  superior  offices. 
They  procured  accordingly  a  law  excluding  from  public 
trust  and  magistracy  all  persons  not  being  natives  of  the 
city  or  its  territory.  Next  year  they  advanced  a  step 
farther ;  and,  with  the  view  to  prevent  disorder,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  city,  a  law  was  passed  declaring 
every  one  whose  ancestors  at  any  time  since  1300  had 
been  known  Ghibelins,  or  who  had  not  the  reputation  of 
sound  Guelf  principles,  incapable  of  being  drawn  or 
elected  to  offices.  ^  It  is  manifest  from  the  language 
of  the  historian  who  relates  these  circumstances,  and 
whose  testimony  is  more  remarkable  from  hb(  having 
died  several  years  before  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  corpo- 
ration more  decidedly  showed  themselves,  that  the  real 
cause  of  their  jealousy  was  not  the  increase  of  Ghibe- 
linism,  a  merely  plausible  pretext,  but  the  democititical 
tsharacter  which  me  government  had  assumed  since  the 
revolution  of  1 343 ;  which  raised  the  fourteen  inferior  arts 
to  the  level  of  those  which  the  great  merchants  of  Flo- 
rence exercised.  In  the  Guelf  society  the  ancient 
nobles  retained  a  considerable  influence.  The  laws  of 
exclusion  had  never  been  applied  to  that  corporation. 
Two  of  the  captains  were  always  noble,  two  were  com- 
moners. The  people,  in  debarring  the  nobility  from  ordi- 
nary privileges,  were  little  aware  of  the  more  dangerous 
channel  which  had  been  left  open  to  their  ambition. 
>Vith  the  nobility  some  of  the  great  commoners  acted  in 
concert,  and  especially  the  family  and  faction  of  the 
Albizi.  The  introduction  of  obscure  persons  into  office 
still  continued,  and  some  measures  more  vigorous  than 
the  law  of  1347  seemed  necessary  to  restore  the  influence 
of  their  aristocracy.  They  proposed,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  reluctance  of  the  priors,  carried  by  vio- 
lence, both  in  the  preliminary  deliberations  of  the  sig- 
niory  and  in  the  two  councils,  a  law  by  which  every 
person  accepting  an  office  who  should  be  convicted  of 
Ghibelinism  or  of  Ghibelin  descent,  upon  testimony  of 
public  fame,  became  liable  to  punishment,  capital  oi 
pecuniar}',  at  the  discretion  of  the  priors.  To  this  law 
they  gave  a  retrospective  effect,  and  indeed  it  apj^ears  to 

b  C  VIIlAni.  I.  xii  c  12  and  79. 
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have  been  little  more  than  a  revival  of  the  provisions 
made  in  1847,  which  had  probably  been  disregarded. 
Many  citizens  who  had  been,  magistrates  within  a  few 
years  were  cast  in  heavy  fines  on  this  indefinite  charge. 
But  the  more  usual  practice  was  to  warn  (ammonire) 
men  beforehand  against  undertaking  public  trust.  If 
they  neglected  this  hint,  they  were  sure  to  be  treated 
as  convicted  Ghibelins.  Thus  a  very  numerous  class, 
called  Ammoniti,  was  formed  of  proscribed  and  discon- 
tented persons,  eager  to  throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  the  Guelf  society.  For  the  imputation  of  Ghibelin 
connexions  was  generally  an  unfounded  pretext  for 
crushing  the  enemies  of  the  governing  faction.''  Men  of 
approved  Guelf  principles  and  origin  were  every  dav 
warned  from  their  natural  privileges  of  sharing  in  ma*- 
gistracy.  This  spread  an  universal  alarm  through  the 
city ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  union  and  secret  con- 
federacy rendered  the  Guelf  society,  who  had  also  the 
law  on  their  side,  irresistible  by  their  opponents.  Mean- 
while the  public  honour  was  well  supported  abroad ; 
Florence  had  never  before  been  so  distinguished,  as 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  oligarchy.* 

The  Guelf  society  had  governed  with  more  or  less  ab- 
soluteness for  near  twenty  years,  when  the  republic 
became  involved,  through  tiie  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
papal  legate,  in  a  war  with  the  Holy  See.  Though  the 
Florentines  were  by  no  means  superstitious,  this  hosti- 
lity to  the  church  appeared  almost  an  absurdity  to  deter- 
mined Guelfs,  and  shocked  those  prejudices  about  names 
which  make  up  the  politics  of  vulgar  minds.  The  Guelf 
society,  though  it  could  not  openly  resist  the  popular 
indignation  against  Gregory  XI.,  was  not  heartily  in- 
'clined  to  this  war.  Its  management  fell  therefore  into 
the  hands  of  eight  commissioners,  some  of  them  not 
•  well  affected  to  the  society ;  whose  administration  was 

°  Besides  the  effect  of  ancient  pre-  vanni  Villanl  sajn  of  PUBerfno,  lord  of 

jadioe,  Ghibelinism  was  oomldered  at  Mantua,  that  his   ancestora   bad  been 

Floreuee,  In  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Ouelft,  ma  per  eaeere  signore  e  tinumo  d 

immediately  connected  with  tyrannical  fece  Gbibellino :  L  x.  c.  99.    And  Matteo 

vsarpatlon.  The  Guelf  party,  says  Matteo  Villani  of  the  Pepoli  at  Bologna ;  enendo 

«  VUlanl,  is  the  foundation  rock  of  liberty  di  natura  Ouelfi,  per  la  Uiauuia  enmo 

m  Italy ;  so  that,  if  any  Guelf  becomes  a  quasi  alienati  della  parte :  p.  69. 

tyrant,  be  must  of  Deoessity  turn  to  the  <i  M.  Villani,  p.  531,  637,  t31.    Am- 

Ghibelin  side;  and  of  this  there  have  mixftao;  Machiavelll ; SIsmondL 
oeen  many  lostancia:  p.  481.    So.Gio- 
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80  vaccessful  and  popular  as  to  excite  the  ntmoet  jeaJotisj 
In  the  Guelfs.  They  began  to  renew  their  warnings, 
and  in  eight  months  excluded  fonrscore  citizens.* 

The  tyranny  of  a  conrt  may  endure  for  ages ;  but  that 
of  a&ction  is  seldom  permanent.  In  June,  1378,  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice  was  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  a  man  of 
approved  patriotiBm,  whose  family  had  been  so  notori- 
ously of  Guelf  principles,  that  it  was  impossible  to  warn 
him  from  office.  He  proposed  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  existing  law.  His  proposition  did  not  succeed ; 
but  its  rejection  provoked  an  insurrection,  the  fore- 
nmner  of  still  more  alarming  tumults.  The  populace  of 
Florence,  liki  that  of  other  cities,  was  terrible  in  the 
moment  of  sedition ;  and  a  party  so  long  dreaded  shmnk 
before  the  physical  strength  of  the  multitude.  Many 
leaders  of  the  Guelf  society  had  their  houses  destroyed, 
and  some  fled  from  the  cify.  But  instead  of  annuHing 
their  acts,  a  middle  course  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  who  had  been  empowered  to 
reform  the  state ;  the  Ammoniti  were  suspended  three 
years  longer  from  office,  and  the  Guelf  society  preserved 
with  some  limitations.  This  temporising  course  did 
not  satisfy  either  the  Ammoniti  or  the  populace.  The 
greater  arts  were  generally  attached  to  the  Guelf  society. 
Between  them  and  the  lesser  arts,  composed  of  retail 
and  mechanical  traders,  there  was  a  strong  jealousy. 
The  latter  were  adverse  to  the  prevailing  oligarchy  and 
to  the  Guelf  society,  by  whose  influence  it  was  main- 
tained. They  were  eager  to  make  Florence  a  democracy 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  by  participating  in  the  execu- 
tive government. 

But  every  political  institution  appears  to  rest  on  too 
confined  a  basis  to  those  whose  point  of  view  is  from 
beneath  it.  While  the  lesser  arts  were  murmuring  at 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  commercial  aristocracy, 
there  was  yet  an  inferior  class  of  citizens  who  thought 
their  own  claims  to  equal  privileges  irrefragable.  Tlie 
arrangement  of  twenty-one  trading  companies  had  still 
left  several  kinds  of  artisans  unincorporated,  and  conse- 
quently unprivileged.  These  had  been  attached  to  the 
art  witii  whioh  their  craft  had  mosv  connexion  in  a  sort 

•  Amminto^  f.  709. 
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of  dependent  Felati()n.  Thus  to  the  company  of  drapers, 
the  most  wealthy  of  all,  the  various  occnpations  instru- 
mental in  the  manufacture,  as  woolcombers,  dyers,  and 
weaTors,  were  appendant/  Besides  the  sense  of  political 
exclusion,  these  artisans  alleged  that  they  were  oppressed 
by  their  employers  of  the  art,  and  that,  when  they  com- 
plained to  the  consul,  their  judge  in  civil  matters,  no 
redress  could  be  procured.  A  still  lower  order  of  the 
community  was  the  mere  populace,  who  did  not  practise 
any  regular  trade,  or  who  only  worked  for  dauy  hire, 
lliese  were  called  Ciompi,  a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  the 
French  compere. 

'*  Let  no  one,"  says  Machiavel  in  this  place,  '*  who 
begins  an  innovation  in  a  state  expect  that  he  shall  stop 
it  at  his  pleasure,  or  regulate  it  according  to  his  inten- 
tion.*' After  about  a  month  from  the  first  sedition 
another  broke  out,  in  which  the  ciompi,  or  lowest 
populace,  were  alone  concerned.  Through  the  surprise, 
or  cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  the  superior  citizens,  this 
was  suffered  to  get  ahead,  and  for  three  days  the  city 
was  in  the  hand  of  a  tumultuous  rabble.  It  was  vain 
to  withstand  their  propositions,  had  they  even  been 
more  unreasonable  than  they  were.  But  they  only  de- 
manded the  establishment  of  two  new  arts  for  the  trades 
hitherto  dependent,  and  one  for  the  lower  people ;  and 
that  three  of  the  priors  shoidd  be  chosen  from  the  greater 
arts,  three  from  the  fourteen  lesser,  and  two  from  those 
just  created.  Some  delay,  however,  occurring  to  prevent 
the  sanction  of  these  innovations  by  the  councils,  a  new 
fury  took  possession  of  the  populace ;  the  gates  of  the 
palace  belonging  to  the  signiory  were  forced  open,  the 
priors  compelled  to  fly,  and  no  appearance  of  a  constitO' 
tional  magistracy  remained  to  throw  the  veil  of  law  over 
the  excesses  of  anarchy.  The  republic  seemed  to  rock 
from  its  foundations;  and  the  circumstance  to  which 
historians  ascribe  its  salvation  is  not  the  least  singular 
in  this  critical  epoch.  One  Michel  di  Lando,  a  wool- 
comber,  half  dressed  and  without  shoes,  happened  to 
hold  the  standard  of  justice  wrested  from  the  propei 
officer  when  the  populace  burst  into  the  palace.  Whether 
he  was  previously  conspicuous  in  the  tumult  is  not  re- 

f  Before  the  year  1340,  aooording  to  VUlanl's  mlcnUtlon,  tbe  woolleo  trade 
•ocoptod  30,000  pgnoM.    1.  al.c.03. 
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corded ;  but  the  wild,  capricious  mob,  who  had  destroyed 
what  they  had  no  conception  how  to  rebuild,  snddenly 
cried  out  that  Lando  should  be  gonfalonier  or  signior, 
and  reform  the  city  at  his  pleasure. 

A  choice,  arising  probably  from  wanton  folly,  oonld 
not  have  been  better  made  by  wisdom.    Lando  was  a 
man  of  courage,  moderation,  and  integrity.    He  gave 
immediate  proofs  of  these  qualities  by  causing  his  oflice 
to  be  respected.    The  eight  commissioners  of  the  war, 
who,  though  not  instigators  of  the  sedition,  were  well 
pleased  to  see  the  Guelf  party  so  entirely  prostrated, 
now  £uicied  themselves  masters,  and  began  to  nominate 
priors.    But  Lando  sent  a  message  to  them,  that  he  waa 
elected  by  the  people,  and  that  he  could  dispense  with 
their  assistance.    He  then  proceeded  to'  the  choice  of 
priors.    Three  were  taken  from  tiie  greater  arts ;  three 
from  the  lesser ;  and  three  from  the  two  new  arts  and 
the  lower  people.    This  eccentric  college  lost  no  time 
in  restoring  tranquillity,  and  compelled  the  populace,  by 
threat  of  pTmishxaent,  to  return  to  their  occupations. 
But  the  ciompi  were  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  pli^asurea 
of  anarchy  so  readily.    They  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
small  share  allotted  to  them  in  the  new  distribution  of 
offices,  and  murmured  at  their  gonfalonier  as  a  traitor  to 
the  popular  cause.    Lando  was  aware  that  an  insurrec- 
tion was  projected ;  he  took  mecusures  with  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens;  the  insurgents,  when  they  showed 
themselves,  were  quelled  by  force,  and  the  gon&lonier 
retired  from  office  with  an  approbation  which  all  histo- 
rians of  Florence  have  agreed  to  perpetuate.    Part  of 
this  has  undoubtedly  been  founded  on  a  consideration  of 
the  mischief  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict.    The 
ciompi,  once  checked,  were  soon  defeated.    The  next 
gonflEilonier  was,  like  Lando,  a  woolcomber ;  but,  want- 
ing the  intrinsic  merit  of  Lando,  his  mean  station  •ex- 
cited universal  contempt.   None  of  the  arts  could  endure 
their  low  coadjutors ;  a  short  struggle  was  made  by  the 
populace,  but  they  were  entirely  overpowered  with  con- 
siderable slaughter,  and  the  government  was  divided 
between  the  seven  greater  and  sixteen  lesser  arts,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions. 

The  party  of  the  lesser  arts,  or  inferior  tradesmen, 
which  liad  begun  this  confusion,  were  left  winners  whea 
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it  ceased.  Three  men  of  distmgniflhed  families  who  had 
ixustigated  the  revolution  became  the  leaders  of  Floi-ence ; 
Benedetto  Alberti,  Tomaso  Strozzi,  and  Georgio  Scali. 
Their  goTemment  had  at  first  to  contend  with  the  ciompi, 
smarting  nnder  loss  and  disappointment.  Bnt  a  populace 
which  is  beneath  the  inferior  mechanics  may  with  ordi- 
naiy  prudence  be  kept  in  subjection  by  a  government 
that  has  a  weU-organized  militia  at  its  command.  The 
Guelf  aristocracy  was  fietr  more  to  be  di'eaded.  Some  of 
them  had  been  banished,  some  fined,  some  eimobled; 
the  usual  consequences  of  revolution  which  they  had  too 
often  practised  to  complain.  A  more  iniquitous  proceed* 
ing  disgraces  the  new  administration.  Under  pretence 
of  conspiracy,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Albizi,  and  seve- 
ral of  his  most  eminent  associates,  were  thrown  into 
prison.  So  little  evidence  of  the  charge  appeared  that 
the  podesta  refused  to  condemn  them ;  but  the  people 
were  clamorous  for  blood,  and  half  with,  half  without 
the  forms  of  justice,  these  noble  citizens  were  led  to  exe- 
cution. The  part  he  took  in  this  .murder  sullies  the  fame 
of  Benedetto  Alberti,  who  in  his  general  conduct  had 
been  more  uniformly  influenced  by  honest  principles 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Those  who  shared 
with  him  the  ascendency  in  the  existing  government, 
Strozzi  and  Scali,  abused  their  power  by  oppression  to- 
wards their  enemies,  and  insolence  towards  all.  Their 
populsirity  was,  of  course,  soon  at  an  end.  Alberti,  a 
sincere  lover  of  freedom,  separated  himself  from  men  who 
seemed  to  emulate  the  arbitrary  government  they  had 
overthrown.  An  outrage  of  ScaH,  in  rescuing  a  cri- 
minal  from  justice,  brought  the  discontent  to  a  crisis ; 
he  was  arrested,  and  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold ;  while 
Strozzi,  his  colleague,  fied  from  the  city.  But  this  event 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  reaction,  which  Alberti, 
perhaps,  did  not  anticipate.  Armed  men  filled  the 
streets ;  the  cry  of  **  Live  the  Guelfe !"  was  heard.  After 
a  three  years'  depression  the  aristocratical  party  regained 
its  ascendency.  They  did  not  revive  the  severity  prac- 
tised towards  the  Ammoniti;  but  the  two  new  arts, 
created  for  the  small  trades,  were  abolished,  and  the 
lesser  arts  reduced  to  a  third  part,  instead  of  something 
more  than  one  half,  of  public  offices.  Several  persons 
who  had  favoured  the  plebeians  were  sent  into  exile; 
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and  among  these  Michel  di  Lando,  whose  great  servieet 
in  subduing  anarchy  ought  to  have  secxired  the  protec- 
tion of  every  goTemment.  Benedetto  Alberti,  the  enemy 
by  turns  of  every  fetction — because  every  &ction  was  in 
its  turn  oppressive — experienced  some  yeans  afterwards 
the  same  &.te.  For  half  a  century  after  this  time  no  re- 
volution took  place  at  Florence.  The  Guelf  aristocracy, 
strong  in  opulence  and  antiquity,  and  rendered  prudeint 
by  experience,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Albizi  &xnily, 
mamtained  a  preponderating  influence  without  much 
departing,  the  times  considered,  £rom  moderation  and 
respect  for  the  laws.' 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  this  sketch  of  the 
domestic  history  of  Florence,  how  £bu:  that  famous  re- 
public was  from  affording  a  perfect  security  for  civil 
rights  or  general  tranquillity.  They  who  hate  the  name 
of  free  constitutions  may  exult  in  her  internal  dissen- 
sions, as  in  those  of  Athens  or  Bome.  But  the  oabu 
philosopher  will  not  take  his  standard  of  compatison 
from  ideal  excellence,  nor  even  from  that  practical  good 
which  has  been  reached  in  our  own  unequalled  constitn- 
tion,  and  in  some  of  the  republics  of  modem  Europe. 
The  men  and  the  institutions  of  the  fourteenth  century 
are  to  be  measured  by  their  contemporaries.  Who  would 
not  rather  have  been  a  citizen  of  Florence  than  a  subject 
of  the  Yisconti  ?  In  a  superficial  review  of  history  we 
are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate  the  vices  of  free  states, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  those  inherent  in  tyraimical  power. 
The  bold  censoriousness  of  republican  hiistorianB,  and  the 
cautious  servility  of  writers  under  an  absolute  monarchy , 
conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  relative  prosperity  of 
nations.  Acts  of  outrage  and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a 
free  state  are  blazoned  in  minute  detail,  and  descend  to 
posterity;  the  deeds  of  tyranny  are  studiously  and 
perpetually  suppressed.  Even  those  historians  who  have 
no  particular  motives  for  concealment  turn  away  from 
the  monotonous  and  disgusting  crimes  of  tyrants.  ''Deeds 

V  For  this  part  of  Florentine  history,  ing,  but  it  breaks  off  rather  too  soon,  at 

besides  Ammirato,  Machlavel,  and  Sis-  the  instant   of  Lando's  aasoming  the 

mondl,  I  have  read  an  interesting  narra-  office  of  banneret    Another  cxnttmpo- 

tive  of  the  sedition  of  the  dompi,  by  rsry  writer,  Melcfaione  de  Stefiuii,  «1m 

Gino  Gapponi.  in  the  eighteenth  Tolnme  seems  to  have  AunL«hed  the  materials  of 

of  Mnratori's  oollectton.    It  has  an  air  of  the   three  historians  abore  mentiooed, 

Ureiiness  and  truth  which  is  yeiy  pleas-  bos  not  ftUen  In  my  way. 
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of  oroelty,"  it  is  wall  observed  bj  Matteo  Yilloni,  aftoi 
relating  an  action  of  Bemabo  Visconti,  **  are  little 
worthy  of  remembrance ;  yet  let  me  be  ezcnaed  for  hav- 
ing recounted  one  out  of  many,  as  an  example  of  the 
peril  to  which  men  are  exposed  under  the  yoke  of  an 
unboimded  tyranny.*'  ^  The  reign  of  Bemabo  afforded 
abundant  instances  of  a  like  kind.  Second  only  to 
Eccelin  among  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  he  rested  the  security 
of  his  dominion  upon  tortures  and  death,  and  his  laws 
themselves  enact  the  protraction  of  capital  punishment 
through  forty  days  of  suffering.'  His  nephew,  Giovanni 
Maria,  is  said,  with  a  madness  like  that  of  Nero  or  Corn- 
modus,  to  have  coursed  the  streets  of  Milan  by  night  with 
blood-hounds,  ready  to  chase  and  tear  any  unlucky  pas- 
senger.^ Nor  were  other  Italian  principalities  free 
from  similar  tyrants,  though  none,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  so  odious  as  the  Yisconti.  The  private  history 
of  many  families,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Scala  and  the 
Gk)nzaga,  is  but  a  series  of  assassinations.  The  ordinary 
vices  of  mankind  assumed  a  tint  of  portentous  guilt  in 
the  palaces  of  Italian  princes.  Their  revenge  was  fra- 
tricide, and  their  lust  was  incest. 

Though  fertile  and  populous,  the  proper  district  of 
Florence  was  by  no  means  extensive.  An  in-  Acqnwtiflii 
dependent  nobility  occupied  the  Tuscan  Apen-  of  territory 
nines  with  their  castles.  Of  these  the  most  ^  ^"^"^^ 
conspicuous  were  the  counts  of  Guidi,  a  numerous  and 
powerful  family,  who  possessed  a  material  influence  in 
the  afGurs  of  ilorence  and  of  all  Tuscany  till  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  some  of  whom  preserved 
their  independence  much  longer."  To  the  south,  the 
republics  of  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Siena ;  to  the  west, 
those  of  Volterra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca ;  Prato  and  Pistoja  to 
the  north,  limited  the  ^E'lorentine  territory.  It  was  late 
before  these  boundaries  were  removed.  During  the 
ufenrpations  of  Uguccione  at  Pisa,  and  of  Castruccio  at 
Lucca,  the  republic  of  Florence  was  always  unsuccessful 
in  the  field.     After  the  death  of  Castruccio  she  began  to 

b  P.  434  The  U»i  of  the  counts  Ouidl,  having  im* 

i  SiamoDdt,  t.  tL  p.  816 ;  Corio,  IsL  dl  wisely  embarked  in  aconfedencj  aflianst 

Uilano,  p.  486.  Horence,  was  obliged  to  gire  up  Ui 

•  k  OoTlo,  p.  S95.  ancient  patrlnKmy  In  1MB. 
■  O.  VlUani,  Ly.  c37,  il.et  alibL 
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act  more  vigorously,  and  engaged  in  Beveral  confederaciefl 
with,  the  powers,  of  Lombardy,  especially  in  a  league 
with  Yenice  against  Mastino  della  Scala.  But  the  re- 
public made  no  acquisition  of  territory  till  1351,  when 
she  annexed  the  small  city  of  Prato,  not  ten  miles  from 
her  walls."  Pistoja,  though  still  nominally  independent, 
received  a  Florentine  garrison  about  the  same  time. 
Several  additions  were  made  to  the  district  by  fair  pur- 
chase j&om  the  nobility  of  the  Apennines,  and  a  few  by 
main  force.  The  territory  was  still  very  little  propor- 
tioned to  the  £ajne  and  power  of  Florence.  The  latter 
was  founded  upon  her  vast  commercial  opulence.  Every 
Italian  state  employed  mercenary  troops,  and  the  rich- 
est was,  of  course,  the  most  powerftil.  In  the  war 
against  Mastino  della  Scala  in  1336  the  revenues  of 
Florence  are  reckoned  by  Yillani  at  three  hundred 
thousand  florins,  which,  as  he  observes,  is  more  than  the 
king  of  Naples  or  of  Ars^on  possesses.^  The  expenditure 
went  at  that  time  very  much  beyond  the  receipt,  and 
was  defrayed  by  loans  from  the  principal  mercantile 
firms,  which  were  secured  by  public  funds,  the  earliest 
instance,  I  believe,  of  that  financial  resource.^  Her 
population  was  computed  at  ninety  thousand  souls. 
Yillani  reckons  the  district  at  eighty  thousand  men,  I 
suppose  those  only  of  military  age  ;  but  this  calculation 
must  have  been  too  large,  even  though  he  included,  as 
we  may  presume,  the  city  in  his  estimate."*    Tuscany, 

"  M.  VlllAOi.  p.  72.    This  was  rather  a  in  qaesti  tempi  avea  in  FIreoae  drat  » 

measure  of  usurpation ;  but  the  republic  25  mila  uomiiU  da  portare  arme  da  15  la 

had  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  Prato  70  anni— Stlmavasi  avere  in  Flrenie  ^ 
might  &n  into  the  hands  of  the  Visoonti. .  90  mila  bocche  tra  nomini  e  femine  e 

Their  conduct  towards  Plstq)&  was  in-  ISuiciuIll,  per  I'awlso  del  pane  biaognaTm 

fluenced  by  the  same  motive ;  but  it  was  al  ooutinuo  alia  cittk  These  proportions. 

still    Atrther   removed    ih>m    absolute  of25,000  men  between  fifteen  and  seventy. 

Justice,    p.  91.  and  of  90,000  sohls,  are  as  nearly  as  pos- 

^  G.  ViUani*  L  ix.   c  90«93.    These  sible  consonant  to  modem  calculation,  of 

chapters  contain  a  very  ftill  and  interesU  which  ViUani  knew  nothing,  whidi  oon- 

ng  statement  of  the  revenues,  expenses,  firms  his  accuracy ;  though  M.  Sismcndi 

population,  and  internal  condition   of  asserts,  p.  369,  that  the  city  oontaiucd 

Florence  at  that  time.    Purt  of  them  is  150,000  inliabitants.  on  no  better  autho> 

extracted  by  M.  Sismondl,  t  v.  p.  366.  rlty,  as  far  as  appears,  than  that  of  Boo- 

The  gold   florin  was  worth  about  ten  caodo,  who  says  that  100,000  perished  in 

shillings  of  our  money.    The  district  of  the  great  plague  of  1348,   which  was 

Florence  was  not  then  much  larger  than  generally  supposed  to  destroy  two  ont  of 

Middlesex.  three.    But  surely  two  vague  sapiKisl- 

f*  6.  Villanl,  1.  xL  c.  49.  tions  are  not  to  be  combined.  In  ofder  to 

^  C  93.   Troviamodilisentemente  die  overthrow  such  a  testimony  as  (bat  </ 
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though  well  otdtivated  and  itotirishing,  does  not  contain 
by  any  means  so  great  a  nnmber  of  inhabitants  in  that 
space  at  present. 

The  first  eminent  conqnest  made  by  Florence  was  that 
of  Pisa,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Pisa 
had  been  distinguished  as  a  commei'cial  city  '^ 
ever  since  the  age  of  the  Othos.  From  her  ports,  and 
those  of  Genoa,  the  earliest  naval  armaments  of  the 
western  nations  were  fitted  out  against  the  Saracen 
corsairs  who  infested  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  In  the 
eleventh  century  she  undertook,  and,  after  a  pretty  long 
struggle,  .completed,  the  important,  or  at  least  the  splen- 
did, conquest  of  Sardinia,  an  island  long  subject  to  a 
Moorish  chieftain.  Several  noble  families  of  Pisa,  who 
had  defrayed  the  chief  cost  of  this  expedition,  shared  the 
island  in  districts,  which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  re- 
public' At  a  later  period  the  Balearic  isles  were  sub- 
jected, but  not  long  retained,  by  Pisa.  Her  naval 
prowess  was  supported  by  her  commerce.  A  writer  of 
the  twelfth  cenkiry  reproaches  her  with  the  Jews,  the 
Arabians,  and  other  **  monsters  of  the  sea,"  who  thronged 
in  her  streets.*  The  crusades  poured  fresh  wealth  intc 
the  lap  of  the  maritime  Italian  cities.     In  some  of  those 

VllUni.  who  aeems  to  fa«Ye  cxmmilted  all  city.  VllUml,  Ibid.    Mr.  BoMoe  has  pub- 

registere  and  other  authentic  documenta  liahed  a  mannacTipt.  evidently  written 

In  hla  reach.  after  the  taking  of  Plaa-ln  1406,  though, 

^Vhat  VlUani  mjt  of  the  population  as  I  should  gueaa.  not  long  after  thst 

of  the  district  may  lead  us  to  reckon  it,  sTeut,  containing  a  proposition  for  an 

perhaps,  at  about  180,000  souls,  allowing  income-tax  of  ten  per  cent,  throughout 

the  baptisms  to  be  one  in  thirty  of  the  the  Florentine  dominions.     Among  its 

pqmUtioo.  RagionaTasi  in  qnesti  tempi  other  calculations,  the  population  is  reck- 

ayere  net  contado  e  distretto  dl  Firenze  oned  at  400,000 ;  assumli^  that  to  be  the 

de  80  mila  uomini.    Troviamo  del  plo-  proportion  to  80,000  men  of  military  age,^ 

▼ano,  che  battenava  I  fimdulU,  impe-  though  certainly  beyond  the  mark.    It 

rocbe  per  ogni  maachio,  che  battesaava  is  singular  that  the  district  of  Florence 

In  San  Giovanni,  per  avere  il  novero.  in  1343  ia  estimated  by  Villani  to  contain 

metea  una  fiil^  nera,  e  per  ogni  femioa  as  great  a  number,  before  Pisa,  Volterra, 

una  bianca,  trovb,  cb'  erano  1'  anno  in  or  even  Prato  and  Platqja,  had  been  an- 

qnesti  tempi  dalle  5800  in  lei  mila,avan-  nexed  to  it.— Roeooe'a  Life  of  Lorepso. 

undo  le  pib  volte  11  bcsbo  maaailinu  da  Appendix,  No.  16. 

aoo  in  600  per  anno.    Baptisms  could  '  Sismondi,  t  i.  p.  345,  372. 

«aly  be  performed  in  one  pubUe  font,  at  •Qui  pergit  Piis.  vldet  illic  monstra 

Florenoe,  Pisa,  and  some  other  cities.  marina; 

The  building  that  contained  this  font  was  Htec  urbs.  Pdganis,  Turchis,  Libycis 

called  the  Baptistery.    The  baptisteries  quoque,  Parihis, 

of  Florenoe  and  Pisa  still  remain,  and  are  Sordida ;  Ghaldod  sua  lustrant  moenla 

well  known.   Du  Cange,  v.  Baptisterium.  ^\     _,^   _     ,,,       „  .,  „ .. 

Rnt  »h«*«  w«n>  flfw^^^J*!.!,..  »^A  Doniso.VitaComlUMiBMathildto 

^  1.^-ZJ  "i^^T  ».  '^iSl?  ^  •?«<!  Muratori.  Diascru  31. 

one  hundred  and  ten  churches  within  the  *^ 
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expeditions  a  great  portion  of  the  armament  was  oon- 
yeyed  bj  sea  to  Palestine,  and  freighted  the  vessels  of 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  When  the  Christians  had 
bought  with  their  blood  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  these 
republics  procured  the  most  extensive  priyil^es  in  the 
new  states  that  were  formed  out  of  their  slender  con- 
quests, and  became  the  conduits  through  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  East  flowed  in  upon  the  ruder  nations  of 
Europe.  Pisa  maintained  a  large  share  of  this  commeroe, 
as  well  as  of  maritime  greatness,  tUl  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy.  In  1282,  we  are  told  hj  YiUani, 
she  was  in  great  power,  possessing  Sardinia,  Corsioa, 
and  Elba,  from  whence  the  republic,  as  well  as  private 
persons,  'derived  laa^  revenues,  and  almost  ruled  the 
sea  with  their  ships  and  merchandises,  and  beyond  sea 
were  yery  powerftil  in  the  city  of  Acre,  and  much  con- 
nected with  its  principal  citizens.'  The  prosperous  era 
of  Pisa  is  marked  by  her  public  edifices.  She  was  the 
first  Italian  city  that  took  a  pride  in  architectural  mag- 
nificence. Her  cathedral  is  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the 
baptistery,  the  £Eunous  inclined  tower,  or  belfiy,  the 
arcades  that  surround  the  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery  d 
Pisa,  are  of  the  twelfth,  or,  at  latest,  of  the  thirteenth." 

It  would  have  been  no  slight  anomaly  in  the  annals 
of  Italy,  or,  we  might  say,  of  mankind,  if  two  neighbour- 
ing cities,  competitors  in  every  mercantile  occupation 
and  every  naval  enterprise,  had  not  been  perpetual 
enemies  to  each  other.  "^  On;  is  more  snipris^,  IfZ 
&ct  be  true,  that  no  war  broke  out  between  Pisa  and 
G^noa  till  1119.'  From  this  time  at  least  they  con. 
tinually  recurred.  An  equality  of  forces  and  of  courag<6 
kept  the  conflict  uncertain  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
centuries.  Their  battles  were  numerous,  and  sometimes, 
taken  separately,  decisive;  but  the  public  spirit  and 
resources  of  each  city  were  called  out  oy  defeat,  and  we 
generally  find  a  new  armament  replace  the  losses  of  an 
unsuccessful  combat.  In  this  respect  the  naval  contest 
between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  though  much  longer  protracted, 
resembles  that  of  Eome  and  Carthage  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  But  Pisa  was  reserved  for  her  ^gades.  In  one 
fatal  battle,  off  the  little  isle  of  Meloria,  in  1284,  her 

t  Villanl,  I.  vi.  c.  83.  t  ili.  p.  40e. 

"^  SisnoDdl.  L  iv.  p.  Its;  Tiraboschl,       «  Mnratori, ad  aao.  ilia 
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whole  TOk-yj  was  destroyed.  Several  tmforttmate  and 
expenfiive '  armamentB  had  ahnost  exhausted  the  state, 
and  this  was  the  last  effort,  by  private  sacrifices,  to  equip 
one  more  fleet.  After  this  defeat  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend for  empire.  Eleven  thousand  Pisans  languished 
for  many  years  in  prison ;  it  was  a  current  saying  that 
whoever  would  see  Fisa  should  seek  her  at  Genoa.  A 
treacherous  chief,  that  count  [Jgolino  whose  guilt  was 
so  terribly  avenged,  is  said  to  have  purposely  lost  the 
battle,  and  prevented  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  to 
secure  his  power;  accusations  that  obtain  easy  credit 
with  an  unsuccessfol  people. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Meloria,  Pisa  ceased 
to  be  a  maritime  power.  Forty  years  afterwards  she 
was  stripped  of  her  ancient  colony,  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  four  Pisan  families  who  had  been  invested 
with  that  conquest  had  been  apt  to  consider  it  as  their 
absolute  property ;  their  appellation  of  judge  seemed  to 
indicate  deputed  power,  but  they  sometimes  assumed 
that  of  king,  and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
establish  an  immediate  dependence  on  the  empire,  or 
even  on  the  pope.  A  new  potentate  had  now  come  for- 
ward on  the  stage.  The  malecontent  feudataries  of  Sar- 
dinia made  overtures  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  no 
scruples  about  attacking  the  indi^utable  possession  of 
a  declining  republic.  Pisa  made  a  few  unavailing  efforts 
to  defend  Sardinia;  but  the  nominal  superiority  was 
hardly  worth  a  contest ;  and  she  surrendered  her  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Her  commerce  now  dwindled 
with  her  greatness.  During  the  fourteenth  century 
Pisa  almost  renounced  the  ocean  and  directed  her  main 
attention  to  the  politics  of  Tuscany.  Ghibelin  by  in- 
variable predilection,  she  was  in  constant  opposition  to 
the  Guelf  cities  which  looked  up  to  Florence.  But  in 
the  fourteenth  century  the  names  of  freeman  and  Ghibelin 
were  not  easily  united ;  and  a  city  in  that  interest  stood 
insulated  between  the  republics  of  an  opposite  faction 
and  the  tyrants  of  her  own.  Pisa  fell  several  times  under 
the  yoke  of  iisurpers ;  she  was  included  in  the  wide^ 
spreading  acquisitions  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Yisconti.  At 
his  death  one  of  his  family  seized  the  dominion,  and 
finally  the  Florentines  purchased  for  400,000  florins  a 
rival  and  once  equal  city,     llie  Piscois  made  a  resist 
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ance  more  acoording  to  what  they  had  been  than  what 
they  were. 

The  early  history  of  Genoa,  in  all  her  foreign  rela- 
oenoa.  tlons,  ifi  involTod  in  that  of  Pisa.  As  alliea 
Her  wars  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterrcuiean  islands,  as  corrivals  in  commerce  with 
these  very  Saracens  or  with  the  Christians  of  the  East, 
as  co-operators  in  the  great  expeditions  imder  the  banner 
of  tlie  cross,  or  as  engaged  ^  deadly  war&re  with  each 
other,  the  two  republics  stand  in  continual  paralleL 
From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Genoa 
was,  I  think,  the  more  prominent  and  flourishing  of  the 
two.  She  had  conquered  the  island  of  Corsica  at  the 
same  time  that  Pisa  reduced  Sardinia ;  and  her 
^  acquisition,  though  less  considerable,  was  longer 
preserved.  Her  territory  at  home,  the  ancient  Liguria, 
was  much  more  extensive,  and,  what  was  most  import* 
ant,  contained  a  greater  range  of  sea^^oast  than  that  of 
Pisa.  But  the  commercial  and  maritime  prosperity  of 
Genoa  may  be  dated  from  the  recovery  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Greeks  in  1261.  Jealous  of  the  Venetians, 
by  whose  arms  the  Latin  emperors  had  been  placed, 
and  were  still  maintained,  on  their  throne,  the  Genoese 
assisted  Palseologus  in  overturning  that  usurpation. 
They  obtained  in  consequence  the  suburb  of  Pera  or 
G^alata,  over  against  Constantinople,  as  an  exclusive  set- 
tlement, where  their  colony  was  ruled  by  a  magistrate 
sent  from  home,  and  frequently  defied  the  Greek  capital 
with  its  armed  galleys  and  intrepid  seamen.  From  this 
convenient  station  Genoa  extended  her  commerce  into 
the  Black  Sea,  and  established  her  principal  &ctoiy  at 
Cafia,  in  the  Crimean  peninsula.  This  commercial 
monopoly,  for  such  she  endeavoured  to  render 
"  ^  it,  aggravated  the  animosity  of  Venice.  As 
Pisa  retired  from  the  field  of  waters,  a  new  enemy 
appeared  upon  the  horizon  to  dispute  the  maritime  do- 
minion of  Genoa.  Her  first  war  with  Venice  was  in 
1268.  The  second  was  not  till  after  the  victoiy  of 
Meloria  had  crushed  her  more  ancient  eneipy.  It  broke 
out  in  1293,  and  was  prosecuted  with  determined  fury 
and  a  great  display  of  naval  strength  on  both  sides. 
One  Genoese  armament,  as  we  are  assured  by  an  his- 
torian, consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  galleys. 
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each  manned  with  £rom  two  hundred  and  twenty  to 
three  hundred  sailora:^  a  force  aatonishing  to  those 
who  know  the  more  slender  resonrces  of  Italy  in  modem 
times,  hut  which  is  rendered  credihle  hy  several  ana- 
logons  facts  of  good  authority.  It  was,  however,  beyond 
any  other  exertion.  The  usual  fleets  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  were  of  seventy  to  ninety  galleys. 

Perhaps  the  naval  exploits  of  these  two  republics  may 
afford  a  more  interesting  spectacle  to  some  minds  than 
any  other  part  of  Italian  history.  Compared  with  Tm'H 
tary  transactions  of  the  same  age,  they  are  more  san* 
guinary,  more  brilliant,  and  exhibit  full  as  much  skill 
and  intrepidity.  But  maritime  warfiEu*e  is  scanty  in 
circumstances,  and  the  indefiniteness  of  its  locality  pre- 
vents it  from  resting  in  the  memory.  And  though  the 
wars  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  not  always  so  uncon- 
nected with  territorial  politics  as  those  of  the  former 
city  with  Pisa,  yet,  from  the  alternation  of  success  and 
equality  of  forces,  they  did  not  often  produce  any  decisive 
effect.  One  memorable  encounter  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
where  the  Genoese  fought  and  conquered  single-handed 
against  the  Venetians,  the  Catalans,  and  the  Greeks, 
hardly  belongs  to  Italian  history.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  war,  and  that  productive  of 
the  greatest  consequences,  was  one  that  com-  j^  y^^ 
menced  in  1378,  after  several  acts  of  hostility  w&r  of 
in  the  Levant,  wherein  the  Venetians  appear  ^^^'^ 
to  have  been  the  principal  aggressors.  Genoa  did  not 
stand  alone  in  this  war.  A  formidable  confederacy  was 
raised  against  Venice,  who  had  given  provocation  to 
many  enemies.  Of  this  Francis  Carrara,  signer  of  Padua, 
and  the  king  of  Himgary  were  the  leaders.  But  the 
principal  struggle  was,  as  usual,  upon  the  waves.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1378  a  Genoese  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and 
ravaged  the  shores  of  Dalmatia.  The  Venetian  armament 
had  been  weakened  by  an  epidemic  disease,  and  when 
Vitt^r  Pisani,  their  admiral,  gave  battle  to  the  enemy, 
he  was  compelled  to  fight  with  a  hasty  conscription  of 
landsmen  against  the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  Entirely 
defeated,  and  taking  refuge  at  Venice  veith  only  seven 
galleys,  Pisani  was  cast  into  prison,  as  if  his  ill  fortune 
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liad  been  hui  nrime.      Meanwhile  the  Genoese  fleet, 
augmented  hy  a  strong  reinforcement,  rode  before  the 
long    natural    ramparts  that  separate   the    lagones  of 
Venice  from  the  Adriatio.     Six  passages  intersect  the 
islands  which  constitute  this  barrier,  besides  the  broader 
outlets  of  Brondolo  and  Fossone,  tlirough  which  the 
waters  of  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige  are  discharged.    The 
lagime  itself,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  extremely 
shallow  water,  unnaTigable  for  any  vessel  except  along 
the  course  of  artificial  and  intricate  passages.     Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise, 
Pietro  Doria,  the  Genoese  admiral,  determined  to  reduce 
the  city.     His  first  successes  gave  him  reason  to  hope. 
He  forced  the  passage,  and  stormed  the  little  town  <^ 
Chioggia,"  built  upon  the  inside  of  the  isle  bearing  tiiat 
name,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Venice.     Nearly 
four  thousand  prisoners  fell  here  into  his  hands:   an 
augury,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  more  splendid  triumph.     In 
the  consternation  this  misfortune  inspired  at  Venice  the 
first  impulse  was  to  ask  for  peace.     The  ambassadars 
carried  with  them  seven  Genoese  prisoners,  as  a  sort  of 
peace-offering  to  the  admiral,  and  were  empowered  to 
make    large    and    humiliating    ooncessions,    reserving 
nothing  but  the  liberty  of  Venice.      Francis  Ganara 
strongly  urged  his  allies  to  treat  for  peace.     But  the 
Genoese  were  stimulated  by  long  hatred,  and  intoxicated 
by  this  unexpected  opportunity  of  revenge.     Dona,  call- 
ing the  ambassadors  into  council,  thus  addressed  ^em : 
**  Ye  shall  obtain  no  peace  from  us,  I  swear  to  you,  nor 
from  the  lord  of  Padua,  till  first  we  have  put  a  curb  in 
the  mouths  of  those  wild  horses  that  >  stand  upon  the 
place  of  St.  Mark.   When  they  are  bridled  you  shall  have 
enough  of  peace.     Take  back  with  you  your  G^oese 
captives,  for  I  am  coming  wi&in  a  few  days  to  release 
both  them  and  their  compamons  from  your  prisons." 
When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  senate,  uiey  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  with  the  oharacteristic  mm- 
'  ness  of  their  government.    Every  eye  was  turned  towards 
a  great  man  unjustly  punish&d,  their  admired  Vittor 
Pisani.     Ho  was  called  out  of  prison  to  defend  his  ooun- 
try  amidst  general  acclamations ;  but,  equal  in  magna- 

*  Gbioggla,  known  at  Venice  by  the    the  Venetian  dialect,  whldi  cbuf^  tbr 
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nimity  and  simple  republican  patriotdgm  to  the  noblest 
character  of  antiquity,  Fisani  repressed  the  favonring 
voices  of  the  multitude,  and  bade  them  reserve  their 
enthusiasm  for  St.  Mark,  the  symbol  and  war-cry  of 
Venice.  Under  the  vigorous  command  of  Fisani  the 
canals  were  fortified  or  occupied  by  laige  vessels  armed 
with  artillery ;  thirty-four  galleys  were  equipped ;  eveiy 
citizen  contributed  according  to  his  power ;  in  the  entire 
want  of  commercial  resources  (for  Venice  had  not  a 
merchant-ship  during  this  war)  private  plate  was  melted ; 
and  the  senate  held  out  the  promise  of  ennobling  thirty 
families  who  should  be  most  forward  in  this  strife  of 
patriotism. 

The  new  fleet  was  so  ill  provided  with  seamen  that 
for  some  months  the  admiral  employed  them  only  in 
manoeuvring  along  the  canals.  From  some  unaccount^ 
able  supineness,  or  more  probably  from  the  insuperable 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  the  denoese  made  no 
assault  upon  the  city.  They  had,  indeed,  fieur  grounds  to 
hope  its  reduction  by  £unine  or  despair.  Every  access 
to  the  continent  was  cut  off  by  the  troops  of  Fadua ;  and 
the  king  of  Hxmgary  had  mastered  almost  all  the  Vene- 
tian towns  in  Istria  and  along  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The 
doge  Contarini,  taking  the  chief  command,  appeared  at 
length  with  his  fleet  near  Chioggia,  before  the  Genoese 
were  aware.  They  were  still  less  aware  of  his  secret  de- 
sign. He  pushed  one  of  the  large  round  vessels,  then 
called  cooche,  into  the  narrow  passage  of  Chioggia  which 
connects  the  lagune  with  the  sea,  and,  mooring  her 
athwart  the  channel,  interrupted  that  communicatton. 
Attacked  with  fury  by  the  enemy,  this  vessel  went  down 
on  the  spot,  and  the  doge  improved  his  advantage  by 
sinking  loads  of  stones  until  the  passage  became  abso- 
lutely unnavigable.  It  was  still  possible  for  the  Genoese 
fleet  to  follow  the  principal  canal  of  the  lagune  towards 
Venice  and  the  northern  passages,  or  to  sail  out  of  it  by 
the  harbour  of  Brondolo ;  but,  whether  £rom  confusion 
or  &om  miscalculating  the  dangers  of  their  position,  they 
suffered  the  Venetians  to  close  the  canal  upon  them  by 
the  same  means  they  had  used  at  Chioggia,  and  even  to 
place  their  fleet  in  the  entrance  of  Brondolo  so  near  to 
the  lagune  that  the  Genoese  could,  not  form  their  ships 
in  line  of  battle.    The  circumstances  of  the  trro  com 
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batants  were  thus  entirely  changed.  Bat  the  Genoese 
fleet,  though  besieged  in  Chioggia,  was  impregnable,  and 
their  command  of  the  land  secured  them  from  fsunine. 
Venice,  notwithstanding  her  unexpected  success,  was 
still  yery  &r  from  secure ;  it  was  difficult  for  the»  doge  to 
keep  his  position  through  the  winter ;  and  if  the  enemy 
could  appear  in  open  sea,  the  risks  of  combat  were  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  It  is  said  that  the  senate  deliberated 
upon  transporting  the  seat  of  their  liberty  to  Oandia,  and 
that  the  doge  had  announced  his  intention  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Chio^ia,  if  expected  succours  did  not  arrive  by 
the  1st  of  January,  1380.  On  that  very  day  Carlo 
Zeno,  an  admii^l  who,  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  his 
country,  had  been  supporting  the  honour  of  her  flag  in 
the  Levant  and  on  the  coast  of  Liguiia,  appeared  with 
a  reinforcement  of  eighteen  galleys  and  a  store  of  pro- 
visions. From  that  moment  the  confidence  of  Venice 
revived.  The  fleet,  now  superior  in  strength  to  the 
enemy,  began  to  attack  them  with  vivacity.  After 
several  months  of  obstinate  resistance  the  Genoese, 
whom  their  republic  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  re- 
lieve by  a  fresh  armament,  blocked  up  in  the  town  of 
Chioggia,  and  pressed  by  hunger,  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render. Nineteen  galleys  only  out  of  forty-eight  were  in 
good  condition ;  and  the  crews  were  equally  diminished 
in  the  ten  months  of  their  occupation  of  Chiogigia.  The 
pride  of  Genoa  was  deemed  to  be  justly  humbled ;  and 
even  her  own  historian  confesses  that  God  would  not 
suffer  so  noble  a  city  as  Venice  to  become  the  spoil  of  a 
conqueror.** 

Each  of  the  two  republics  had  sufficient  reason  to 
lament  their  mutual  prejudices,  and  the  selflsh  cupidity 
of  their  merchants,  which  usurps  in  aU  maritime  coun- 
tries the  naane  of  patriotism.  Though  the  capture  of 
Chioggia  did  not  terminate  the  war,  both  parties  were 
exhausted,  and  willing,  next  year,  to  accept  the  media- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  By  the  peace  of  Turin, 
Venice  surrendered  most  of  her  territorial  possessions  to 
the  fc-iT^g  of  Hungaiy.     That  prince  and  Francis  Carraia 
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were  the  only  gainers.  Genoa  obtained  the  isle  of  Tene- 
dos,  one  of  the  original  subjects  of  dispute ;  a  poor  in- 
demnity for  her  losses.  Though,  npon  a  hasly  view,  the 
result  of  this  war  appears  moi-e  unfavourable  to  Venice, 
yet  in  fact  it  is  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Genoa.  From 
this  time  she  never  commanded  the  ocean  with  such 
navies  as  before ;  her  commerce  gradually  went  into 
decay ;  and  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most  splendid  in 
the  annals  of  Yenice,  is,  till  recent  times,  the  most  igno- 
minious in  those  of  Genoa.  But  this  was  partly  owing  to 
internal  dissensions,  by  which  her  liberty,  as  well  as 
glory,  was  for  a  while  suspended. 

At  Genoa,  as  in  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  the  princi- 
pal magistrates  of  the  republic  were  originally  Government 
styled  Consuls.  A  chronicle  drawn  up  under  of  Genoa, 
the  inspection  of  the  senate  perpetuates  the  names  of 
these  early  magistrates.  It  appears  that  their  niunber 
varied  from  four  to  six,  annually  elected  by  the  people 
in  their  fall  parliament.  These  consuls  presided  over 
the  republic  and  conmianded  the  forces  by  land  and  sea ; 
while  another  class  of  magistrates,  bearing  the  same' 
title,  were  annually  elected  by  the  several  companies 
into  which  the  people  were  divided,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  justice."  This  was  the  regimen  of  the 
twelfth  century;  but  in  the  next  Genoa  feU  into  the 
&shion  of  intrusting  the  executive  power  to  a  foreign 
podesta.  The  podesta  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight, 
chosen  by  the  eight  companies  of  nobility.  This  insti 
tution,  if  indeed  it  were  anything  more  than  a  custom  or 
usurpation,  originated  probably  not  much  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  gave  not  only 
an  aristocratic,  but  almost  an  oligarchical  character  to  the 
constitution,  since  many  of  the  nobility  were  not  mem- 
bers of  these  eight  societies.  Of  the  senate  or  councils 
we  hardly  know  more  than  their  existence ;  they  are 
very  little  mentioned  by  historians.  Everything  of  a 
p^neral  nature,  everything  that  required  the  expression 
of  public  will,  was  reserved  for  the  entire  and  unrepre- 
sented sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  no  city  was  the 
parliament  so  often  convened ;  for  war,  for  peace,  foi 
alliance,  for  change  of  government.''    These  very  disso 
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naut  elements  were  not  likely  to  harmonize.  The  people, 
sufficiently  aocnstomed  to  the  forms  of  democracy  to 
imbibe  its  spirit,  repined  at  the  practical  influence  which 
was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  nobles.  Nor  did  some 
of  the  latter  class  scrapie  to  enter  that  path  of  ambition 
which  leads  to  power  by  flattery  of  the  populace.  Two 
or  three  times  within  the  thirteenth  centuiy  a  high-bom 
lemagogue  had  nearly  overturned  the  general  liberty, 
like  the  Torriani  at  Milan,  through  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending that  of  individuals.*  Among  the  nobility  them- 
selves fotir  houses  were  distinguished  beyond  all  the 
rest — the  Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi,  the  Dona,  the  Spinola ; 
the  two  former  of  Guelf  politics,  the  latter  adherents  of 
the  empire.'  Perhaps  their  equality  of  forces,  and  a  jea- 
lousy which  even  the  families  of  the  same  &ction  enter- 
tained of  each  other,  prevented  any  one  from  usurping 
the  signiory  at  Genoa.  Neither  the  Guelf  nor  Ghibe- 
lin  party  obtaining  a  decided  preponderance,  continual 
revolutions  occurred  in  the  city.  The  most  celebrated 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibelins  under  the  Doria  and 
Spinola  in  .1318.  They  had  recourse  to  the  Yisoonti  of 
Milan,  and  their  own  resources  were  not  unequal  to  cope 
with  their  country.  The  Guelfs  thought  it  necessary  to 
oaU  in  Bobert  king  of  Naples,  always  ready  to  give 
assistance  as  the  price  of  dominion,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  temporary  sovereignty  of  Genoa.  A  siege  of 
several  years'  duration,  if  we  believe  an  historian  of  that 
age,  produced  as  many  remarkable  exploits  as  that  of 
Troy.  They  have  not  proved  so  interesting  to  posterity. 
The  Ghibelms  continued  for  a  length  of  time  excluded 
from  the  city,  but  in  possession  of  the  seaport  of  Savona, 
whence  they  traded  and  equipped  fleets,  as  a  rival 
republic,  and  even  ehtered  into  a  separate  war  with 
Venice.*  Experience  of  the  uselessness  of  hostility,  and 
the  loss  to  which  they  exposed  their  common  country, 
produced  a  reconciliation,  or  rather  a  compromise,  in 
1331,  when  the  Ghibelins  returned  to  Genoa.  But  the 
people  felt  that  many  years  of  misfortune  had  been  owing 
to  the  private  enmities  of  four  overbearing  families.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered  of  reducing  their  influence 
within  veiy  narrow  bounds. 

* 
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The  Gbihelin  £Gu;tion  was  at  the  head  of  afiairs  in  1339, 
a  Doria  and  a  Spinola  being  its  leaders,  when  Election  of 
the  discontent  of  a  laige  fleet  in  want  of  pay  the  ant 
broke  out  in  open  insurrection.  Savona  and  *^^^' 
the  neighbouring  towns  took  arms  aTowedly  against  the 
aristocratical  tyranny;  and  the  capital  was  itself  on 
the  point  of  joining  the  insurgents.  There  was,  by  the 
Oenoese  constitution,  a  magistrate  named  the  Abbot  of 
the  people,  acting  as  a  kind  of  tribune  for  their  protec- 
tion against  the  oppression  of  the  nobility.  His  functions 
are  not,  however,  in  any  book  I  have  seen,  very  clearly 
defined.  This  office  had  been  abolished  by  the  present 
government,  and  it  was  the  first  demand  of  the  male- 
contents  that  it  should  be  restored.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  twenty  delegates  were  appointed  to  make  the 
choice.  While  they  delayed,  and  the  populace  was 
grown  weary  with  waiting,  a  nameless  artisan  called  out 
from  an  elevated  station  that  he  could  direct  them  to  a 
fit  person.  When  the  people,  in  jest,  bade  him  speak  on, 
he  uttered  the  name  of  Simon  Boccanegra.  Tlus  was  a 
man  of  noble  birth,  and  well  esteemed,  who  was  then 
present  among  the  crowd.  The  word  was  suddenly  taken 
up ;  a  cry  was  heard  that  Boccanegra  should  be  abbot : 
he  was  instantly  brought  forward,  and  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice forced  into  his  hand.  As  soon  as  silence  could  be 
obtained  he  modestly  thanked  them  for  their  favour,  but 
declined  an  office  which  his  nobility  disqualified  him 
from  exercising.  At  this  a  single  voice  out  of  the  crowd 
exclaimed,  *^Stffmor!"  and  this  title  was  reverberated 
from  every  side.  Fearful  of  worse  consequences,  the 
actual  magistrates  urged  him  to  comply  with  the  people 
and  accept  the  office  of  abbot.  But  Boccanegra,  address- 
ing the  assembly,  declared  his  readiness  to  become  their 
abbot,  signior,  or  whatever  they  would.  The  cry  of 
"  Signior ! "  was  now  louder  than  before ;  while  others 
cried  out,  **  Let  him  be  duke  I "  The  latter  title  was 
received  with  greater  approbation  ;  and  Boccanegra  was 
conducted  to  the  palace,  the  first  duke,  or  doge,  of  Genoa/- 

Caprice  alone,  or  an  idea  of  more  pomp  and  dignity, 
led  the  populace,  we  may  conjecture,  to  prefer  suhsequent 
this  title  to  that  of  signior;  but  it  produced  im-  revolutions 
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portant  and  highly  beneficial  consequences.  In  all  nei^ 
Doming  cities  an  arbitrary  goveniment  had  been  already 
established  under  their  respective  signiors;  the  naoiB 
was  associated  with  indefinite  power,  while  that  of  doge 
had  only  been  taken  by  the  eLective  and  very  limittf^ 
chief  magistrate  of  another  maritime  republic.  Neither 
Boccanegra  nor  his  successors  ever  rendered  their  autho- 
rity  unlimited  or  hereditary.  The  constitution  of  Genoa^ 
from  an  oppressive  aristoc^racy,  became  a  mixture  of  the 
two  other  forms,  with  an  exclusion  of  the  nobles  from 
power.  Those  four  great  fanulies  who  had  domineered 
alternately  for  abnost  a  century  lost  their  influenoe  at 
home  after  the  revolution  of  1339.  Yet,  what  is  remark- 
able enough,  they  were  still  selected  in  preference  for 
the  highest  of  trusts :  their  names  are  still  identified 
with  &e  glory  of  Genoa;  her  fleets  hardly  sailed  but 
under  a  Doria,  a  Spinola,  or  a  Grimaldi ;  such  confidence 
could  the  republic  bestow  upon  their  patriotism,  or  that 
of  those  -whom  they  commanded.  Meanwhile  two  or 
three  new  families,  a  plebeian  oligarchy,  filled  their  place 
in  domestic  honours ;  the  Adomi,  the  Fregosi,  the  Mon- 
talti,  contended  for  the  ascendant.  From  their  com.- 
petition  ensued  revolutions  too  numerous  almost  for  a 
separate  history ;  in  four  years,  from  1390  to  1394,  the 
doge  was  ten  times  changed;  swept  away  or  brought 
back  in  the  fluctuations  of  popular  tumult.  Antoniotto 
Adomo,  four  times  doge  of  Genoa,  had  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  Gian  Galeazzo  Yisconti ;  but  that  crafty  l^rant 
meditated  the  subjugation  of  the  republic,  and  played 
her  Actions  against  one  another  to  render  her  fedl  seonre. 
Adomo  perceived  that  there  was  no  hope  for  ultimate 
independence  but  by  making  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  it. 
His  own  power,  ambitious  as  he  had  been,  he  voluntarily 
resigned ;  and  placed  the  republic  under  the  piotection 
or  signioiy  of  the  king  of  France.  Terms  were  stipu- 
lated veiy  fekvourable  to  her  liberties ;  but,  with  a  French 
garrison  once  received  into  the  city,  they  were  not 
alwavs  sure  of  observance.* 

While  Genoa  lost  even  her  political  independence, 

Venice  became  more  conspicuous  and  power- 

^'     fill  than  before.      That  fiimous  republic  de- 

1  SiimoDdl,  t  Tli.  p.  33T,  367. 
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duces  its  original,  and  even  its  liberty,  from  an  era  be- 
yond the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Yene- 
tians  boast  of  a  perpetual  emancipation  from  the  yoke 
of  barbarians.  From  that  ignominious  servitude  some 
natives,  or,  as  their  historians  will  have  it,  nobles,  of 
Aquileja  and  neighbouring  towns,''  fled  to  the  small 
cluster  of  islands  that  rise  amidst  the  shoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brenta.  Here  they  biult  the  town  of 
Bivoalto,  the  modem  Venice,  in  421 ;  but  their  chief 
settlement  was,  till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
at  Malamocco.  A  living  writer  has,  in  a  passage  of 
remarkable  eloquence,  described  the  sovereign  repubHc, 
immoveable  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters  from,  which 
her  palaces  emei^e,  contemplating  the  successive  tides 
of  continental  invtksion,  the  rise  and  feJl  of  empires,  the 
change  of  dynasties,  the  whole  moving  scene  of  human 
revolution,  till,  in  her  own  turn,  the  last  surviving  wit- 
ness of  antiquity,  the  common  link  between  two  periods 
of  civilization,  has  submitted  to  the  destroying  hand  of 
time.""  Some  part  of  this  renown  must,  on  a  cold-blooded 
scrutiny,  be  detracted  fixjm  Venice.  Her  independence 
was,  at  the  best,  the  fruit  of  her  obscurity.  „  ^  ^ 
Neglected  upon  their  islands,  a  people  of  fish-  en%  ootSe' 
ermen  might  without  molestation  elect  their  ^^1^ 
own  magistrates;  a  very  equivocal  proof  of 
sovereignty  in  cities  much  more  considerable  than  Venice. 
But  both  tiie  western  and  the  eastern  empire  alternately 
pretended  to  exercise  dominion  over  her ;  she  was  con- 
quered by  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  restored  by 
him,  as  the  chronicles  say,  to  the  Greek  emperor  Kice- 
phorus.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the  Venetians 
had  always  considered  tiiemselves  as  subject,  in  a  large 
sense  not  exclusive  of  their  municipal  self-government, 
to  the  eastern  empire."    And  this  connexion  was  not 

k  Ebbe  prindpio,  nya  Sannto  hAngh-  Imperii,  claims  Uie  VenetiaiM  u  his  sab- 

tOy,  noQ  da  pastori,  come  ebbe  Roma,  Jects,  though  he  admits  that  they  had, 

ma  da  potent!,  e  nobiU.  for  peace  sake,  paid  tribate  to  Pephi  and 

»  SIsmondi,  t  i.  p.  309.  his  snoceflsors  as  klngi  of  Italy,    p.  71. 

"  Nlcephoms  stlpalaies  with  Charle-  I  haye  not  read  the  famous  Sqnlttlnio 

magne  for  his  &ithftil  city  of  Venice,  della  Uberti^  Veneta,  which  gave  the  re- 

Qiue  in  devoUoue  imperil  llllbatn  ste-  public  so  mncfa  offence  In  the  seTenteenth 

terant    DanduU  Chronlcon,  in  Muratorl,  century ;  but  a  very  strong  case  is  made 

Script  Rer.  Ital.  t  xlL  p.  156.    In  the  out  against  their  early  inddpendenoe  in 

tenth    century  Constantlne    Forph3rro-  Giannone's  history,   t  ii.   p.  3d3,  edit, 

graitua,  la  his  book  De  Admlnistntlone  Hala,  1Y63.    Moratoil  informs  vm  that 
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broken,  in  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  llie  tenth  oentoxy* 
But,  for  eveiy  essential  purpose,  Venice  might  long  be- 
fore be  deemed  an  independent  state.  Her  doge  was  not 
confirmed  at  Constantmople ;  she  paid  no  tribute,  and 
lent  no  afisistance  in  war.  Her  own  navies,  in  tho 
ninth  century,  encountered  the  Normans,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Sclavonians  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Upon  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia  were  several  Greek  cities,  which  the  empire 
had  ceased  to  protect,  and  which,  like  Venice  itself, 
beccone  republics  for  want  of  a  master.  Bagusa  was  one 
of  these,  and,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  survived 
conqnest  of  ^  ^^^  independent  city  till  our  own  age.  In 
Dalmatia.     retum  for  me  assistance  of  Venice,  these  little 

Aj>.  997.  seaports  put  themselves  imder  her  government ; 
the  Sclavonian  pirates  were  repressed ;  and  after  acquir- 
ing, partly  by  consent,  partly  by  arms,  a  large  tract  of 
maritime  territory,  the  doge  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
Dalmatia,  which  is  said  by  Dandolo  to  have  been  con- 
firmed at  Constantinople.  Three  or  four  centuries,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  the  republic  became  secure  of  these 
conquests,  which  were  frequently  wrested  from  her  by 
rebellions  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by  her  powerful  neigh- 
bour, the  king  of  Hungary. 

A  more  important  source  of  Venetian  greatness  was 
g^  .  commerce.  In  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous 
■lUongin  period,  before  Genoa  or  even  Pisa  had  entered 
the  Levant  ^^  mercantile  pursuits,  Venice  carried  on  an 
extensive  traffic  both  with  the  Greek  and  Saracen  re- 
gions of  the  Levant.  The  crusades  enriched  and  ag- 
grandized Venice  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  city. 
Her  splendour  may,  however,  be  dated  from  the  taking 
of  Oonstantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204.  In  this  famous 
enterprise,  which  diverted  a  great  armament  destined  for 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and  Venetian 
nations  were  alone  engaged;  but  the  former  only  as 
private  adventurers,  the  Tatter  with  the  whole  strength 
of  their  republic  under  its  doge  Henry  Dandolo.  Three- 
eighths  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  an  equal  pro- 

•0  late  as  1084  the  doge  obtained  the  title  stress  on  this  clrcomstanoe.    The  Gre^ 

of  Imperlalis    ProtoseTastos  from   the  likn  the  German  emperors  in  modeni 

osnrt  of  ConstanUiiople ;  a  title  which  times,  had  a  mint  of  BpedaoM   titles 

Ae  cobtinned  always  to  use.   (Annali  which   passed   for   ready   money   ov« 

^'Italia,  ad  ann.)    Bat  1  should  lay  no  Cbristendom. 
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portion  of  the  provinces,  were  allotted  to  them  in  the 
partition  of  the  spoil,  and  the  doge  took  the  singular  bnt 
accurate  tide,  Duke  of  three-eighths  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  share  was  increased  by  purchases  from  less  opulent 
cmsaders,  especially  one  of  much  importance,  the  island 
of  Candia,  which  they  retained  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  These  foreign  acquisitions  were 
generally  granted  out  in  fief  to  private  Venetian  nobles 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  republic.°  It  was  thus  that 
the  Ionian  islands,  to  adopt  the  vocabulary  of  our  day, 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  and  guaranteed 
that  sovereignty  which  she  now  began  to  aflfect  over  the 
Adriatic.  Those  of  the  Archipelago  were  lost  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  political  greatness  was  sustained 
by  an  increasing  commerce.  No  Christian  state  pre- 
served so  considerable  an  intercourse  with  the  Moham- 
medans. AVhile  Genoa  kept  the  keys  of  the  Black  Sea 
by  her  colonies  of  Pera  and  Caffa,  Venice  directed  her 
vessels  to  Acre  and  Alexandria.  These  connexions,  as 
is  the  natural  effect  of  trade,  deadened  the  sense  of  re- 
ligious antipathy ;  and  the  Venetians  were  sometimes 
charged  with  obstructing  all  efforts  towards  a  new 
crusade,  or  even  any  partial  attacks  upon  the  Moham- 
medan nations. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  at  Venice,  as  we 
collect  from  an  epistle  of  Cassiodorus  in  the  Venetian 
sixth  century,  was  by  twelve  annual  tribunes,  government 
Perhaps  the  imion  of  the  different  islanders  was  merely 
federative.  However,  in  697,  they  resolved  to  elect  a 
chief  magistrate  by  name  of  duke,  or,  in  their  dialect, 
doge  of  Venice.  No  councils  appear  to  have  limited  his 
power,  or  represented  the  national  will.  The  doge  wtts 
general  and  judge;  he  was  sometimes  permitted  to 
associate  his  son  with  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  road 
for  hereditary  power ;  his  government  had  all  the  prero- 
gatives, and,  as  far  as  in  such  a  state  of  manners  was 
possible,  the  pomp,  of  a  monarchy.  But  he  acted  in  im- 
portant matters  with  the  concurrence  of  a  general  as- 
sembly, though,  from  the  want  of  positive  restraints,  his 
executive  government  might  be  considered  as  nearly 
absolute.     Time,  however,  demonstrated  to  the  Vene- 

o  Slsmondl  t  IL  p.  431 
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tians  the  imperfections  of  such  a  constitntioii.  Limitft- 
tioQB  were  accordingly  imposed  on  the  doge  in  1032 ;  he 
was  prohibited  from  associating  a  son  in  the  govermnentt 
and  obliged  to  act  with  the  consent  of  two  elected  coim- 
sellers,  and,  on  important  occasions,  to  call  in  some  of 
the  principal  citizens,  l^o  other  change  appears  to  haTe 
taken  place  till  1172,  long  after  every  other  Italian  city 
had  provided  for  its  liberty  by  constitutional  laws,  more 
or  less  successful,  but  always  manifesting  a  good  deal 
of  contrivance  and  complication.  Venice  was,  however, 
dissatisfied  with  her  existing  institutions.  General 
assemblies  were  found,  in  practice,  inconvenient  and 
unsatisfactory.  Yet  some  adequate  safeguard  against  a 
magistrate  of  indefinite  powers  was  required  by  free- 
men. A  representative  council,  as  in  other  republics, 
justly  appeared  the  best  innovation  that  could  be  in- 
troduced.p 

The  great  council  of  Venice,  as  established  in  1172, 
was  to  consist  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  citizens, 
equally  taken  from  the  six  districts  of  the  city,  and 
annually  renewed.  But  the  election  was  not  made  iio- 
mediately  by  the  people.  Two  electors,  called  tribunes, 
from  each  of  the  six  districts,  appointed  the  members  of 
the  council  by  separate  nomination.  These  tribunes  at 
first  were  themselves  chosen  by  the  people,  so  that  the 
intervention  of  this  electoral  body  did  not  apparently 
trespass  upon  the  democratical  character  of  the  consti 
tution.  But  the  great  coimcil,  principally  composed  of 
men  of  high  birth,  and  invested  by  the  law  with  the 
appointment  of  the  doge,  and  of  all  the  councils  of  ma- 
gistracy, seem,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  have 
assumed  the  right  of  naming  their  ovni  constituents. 
Besides  appointing  the  tribunes,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves another  privilege,  that  of  confirming  or  rejecting 
their  successors  before  they  resigned  their  functions. 
These  usurpations  rendered  the  annual  election  almost 
nugatory;   the  same  members  were  usually  renewed; 

P  SiamomS,  t  ill.  p.  287.    As  I  have  To  avoid  frequent  rererence,  the  prin. 

never  naA  the  Storto  dvtle  Veneta  1^  dpal  pumges  in  Sbmondi  reladve  to  the 

Vettor  Senii,  In  nine  vols.  4to^  or  even  domestic  revolutions  of  Venice  are  t  L 

Laugier's  History  of  Venice,  my  reliance  p.  323,  t  iiL  p^  287-300,  t  iv.  p.  340-37a 

has  diiefly  been  placed  on  M.  Sismondi,  The  histoiy  of  I>sm  had  not  been  pab* 

who  has  mad»  nse  of  Sandl,  the  latest.  lUthed  when  this  was  written. 
•nd  probably  the  moat  accurate,  historian. 
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and  thougli  the  dignity  of  councillor  was  not  yet  here- 
ditary, it  remained,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  same  families. 
In  this  transitional  state  the  Venetian  government  con- 
tinned  during  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  people  actu- 
ally debarred  of  power,  but  an  hereditary  aristocracy 
not  completely  or  legally  confirmed.  The  right  of  elect- 
ing, or  rather  of  re-electing,  the  great  council  was  trans- 
.ferred,  in  1297,  from  the  tribimes,  whose  office  was 
abolished,  to  the  council  of  forty ;  they  balloted  upon 
the  names  of  the  members  who  aheadj  sat ;  and  who- 
ever obtained  twelve  favouring  balls  out  of  forty  re- 
tained his  place.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by  rejec- 
tion or  death  were  filled  up  by  a  supplemental  list 
formed  by  three  electoi*s  nominated  in  the  great  council. 
But  they  were  expressly  prohibited,  by  laws  of  1298 
and  1300,  from  inserting  the  name  of  any  one  whose 
paternal  ancestors  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  honour. 
Thus  an  exclusive  hereditary  aristocracy  was  finally 
established.  And  the  personal  rights  of  noble  descent 
were  rendered  complete  in  1319  by  the  abolition  of  all 
elective  forms.  By  the  constitution  of  Venice  as  it 
was  then  settled,  every  descendant  of  a  member  of  the 
great  council,  on  attaining  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
entered  as  of  right  into  that  body,  which,  of  course, 
became  unlimited  in  its  numbers.** 

But  an  assembly  so  numerous  as  the  fi^eat  council, 
even  before  it  was'dius  tim.wn  open  to  Ae  nobility; 
could  never  have  conducted  the  public  affairs  with  that 
secrecy  and  steadiness  which  were  characteristic  of 
Venice;  and  without  an  intermediary  power  between 
the  doge  and  the  patrician  multitude  the  constitution 
would  have  gained  nothing  in  stability  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  popular  freedom.     The  great  council  had 

Sroceeded  very  soon  after  its  institution  to  limit  the 
ucal  prerogatives.     That  of  exercising  criminal  justice, 

4  These  gradual  dianges  between  129t  noble  had  a  right  to  take  his  seat  in  the 

and  1319  were   flnt  made  known  by  great  coundL    But  the  names  of  those 

Sandi,  from  whom  M.  Sismondi  has  in-  who  had  passed  the  age  of  twen^  were 

trodaoed  the  facts  into  his  own  history,  annually  put  into  an  urn,  and  one-fifth 

I  notice  this,  because  all  former  wrltere,  drawn  ont  by  lot,  who  were  thereupon 

both  ancient  and  modem,  fix  the  com-  admitted.    On  an  average,  therefore,  the 

plete'and  final  establishment  of  the  Ve*  age  of  admission  was  about  twenty«three 

n«tiaif  aristocracy  in  1297.  Jannotus  de  Rep.  Venet — Coutarini.— 

Twenty-five  years  complete  was  the  Amelot  de  la  Honssajre. 
statutable  Me  at  Which  every  Venetian 
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a  trost  of  vast  importance,  was  transfeired  in  1179  to  a 
council  of  forty  members  annually  chosen.  The  eze- 
cntive  government  itself  was  thought  too  considerable 
for  the  doge  without  some  material  limitations.  Instead 
of  naming  his  own  assistants  or  pregadi,  he  was  only  to 
preside  in  a  council  of  sixty  members,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  state  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  and 
the  previous  deliberation  upon  proposaLs  submitted  to 
the  great  council,  was  confided.  This  council  of  pr^adi, 
generally  called  in  later  times  the  senate,  was  enlai^ged 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  sixty  additional  members ; 
and  as  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates  had  also  seats  in  it, 
the  whole  number  amounted  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred.  Though  the  legislative  power,  properly  speak- 
ing, remained  with  the  great  council,  the  senate  used  to 
impose  taxes,  and  had  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
peace  and  war.  It  was  annually  renewed,  like  almost 
all  other  councils  at  Venice,  by  the  great  council.  But 
since  even  this  body  was  too  numerous  for  the  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  business,  six  councillors,  forming, 
along  with  the  doge,  the  signiory,  or  visible  represen- 
tative of  the  republic,  were  empowered  to  despatch 
orders,  to  correspond  with  ambassadors,  to  treat  witii 
foreign  states,  to  convoke  and  preside  in  the  councils, 
and  perform  other  duties  of  an  administration.  In  part 
of  these  they  were  obliged  to  act  with  the  concurrence 
of  what  was  termed  the  college,  comprising,  besides 
themselves,  certain  select  councillors,  from  different  con- 
stituted authorities.' 

It  might  be  imagined  that  a  dignity  so  shorn  of  its 
lustre  as  that  of  doge  would  not  excite  an  overweening 
ambition.  But  the  Venetians  were  still  jealous  of  ex- 
tinguished power;  and  while  their  constitution  was  yet 
immature  the  great  council  planned  new  methods  of 
restricting  iheir  chief  magistrate.  An  oath  was  taken 
by  the  doge  on  his  election,  so  comprehensive  as  to 


'  The  college  of  Savj  oonslsted  of  six-  lege.    ThoB  the  virtual  povr«n  erem  dk 

teen  persons ;  and  it  possessed  the  tntii-  the  senate  were  far  more  limited  thna 

utive  in  all  public  measures  that  reqnired  they  appear  at  flret  sigSit;  and  no  pooi- 

Am  assent  of  the  senate.    For  no  single  bility  remained   of  innovation  In   the 

sonator,  much  Im«  any  noble  of  the  great  flindamental  principles   of  tba   coosti- 

council,  could  propose  anything  for  de-  tution. 
bate,    fhe  signiory  liad  the  same  privi- 
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embrace  every  possible  check  upon  undue  intluence. 
He  was  bound  not  to  correspond  with  foreign  states,  or  to 
open  their  letters,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  signiory  ; 
to  acquire  no  property  beyond  the  Venetian  dominions, 
and  to  resign  what  he  might  already  possess ;  to  inter- 
pose, directly  or  indirectly,  in  no  judicial  process  ;  and 
not  to  permit  any  citizen  to  use  tokens  of  subjection  in 
saluting  him.  As  a  further  security,  they  devised  a  re- 
markably complicated  mode  of  supplying  the  Taconcy  of 
his  office.*  £lection  by  open  suffrs^e  is  always  liable  to 
tumult  or  corruption;  nor  does  the  method  of  secret 
ballot,  while  it  prevents  the  one,  afford  in  practice  any 
adequate  security  against  the  other.  Election  by  lot  in- 
curs the  risk  of  placing  incapable  persons  in  situations 
of  arduous  trust.  The  Venetian  scheme  was  intended 
to  oombine  the  two  modes  witliout  their  evils,  by  leav- 
ing the  absolute  choice  of  their  doge  to  electors  taken 
by  lot.  It  was  presumed  that,  among  a  competent  num- 
ber of  persons,  though  taken  promiscuously,  good  sense 
and  ri^t  principles  would  gain  such  an  ascendancy  as 
to  prevent  any  flagrantly  improper  nomination,  if  undue 
influence  could  be  excluded.  For  this  purpose  the  ballot 
was  rendered  exceedingly  complicated,  that  no  possible 
ingenuity  or  stratagem  might  ascertain  the  electoral 
body  before  the  last  moment.  A  single  lottery,  if  fairly 
conducted,  is  certainly  sufficient  for  this  end.  At  Venice 
as  many  balls  as  there  were  members  of  the  great  coimcil 
present  were  placed  in  an  urn.  Thirty  of  these  were 
gilt.  The  holders  of  gilt  balls  were  reduced  by  a  second 
ballot  to  nine.  The  nine  elected  forty,  whom  lot  reduced 
to  twelve.  The  twelve  chose  twenty-five  by  separate 
nomination."  The  twenty-five  were  reduced  by  lot  to 
nine ;  and  each  of  the  nine  chose  five.  These  forty-five 
were  reduced  to  eleven,  as  before ;  the  eleven  elected 
forty-one,  who  were  the  ultimate  voters  for  a  doge. 
This  intricacy  appears  useless,  and  consequently  absurd ; 
but  the  original  principle  of  a  Venetian  election  (for 
something  of  the  same  kind,  was  applied  to  all  their 
councils  and  magistrates)  may  not  always  be  unworthy 
of  imitation.    In  one  of  our  best  modem  statutes,  that 


*  Amelot  de  la  Honnaje  taerts  Uub  :  bnt,  according  to  ContarinU  the  method 
waibj  baUf>(. 
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for  T^alating  the  trials  of  contested  elections,  we  have 
seen  this  mixture  of  chance  and  selection  very  bappilj 
introduced.' 

An  hereditary  prince  could  never  have  remained  quiet 
in  such  trammels  as  were  imposed  upon  the  doge  of 
Venice.  But  early  prejudice  accustoms  men  to  consider 
restraiiit,  even  upon  themselves,  as  advantageous ;  and 
the  limitations  of  ducal  power  appeared  to  eveiy  Vene- 
tian as  fundamental  as  the  great  laws  of  the  English 
constitution  do  to  oui^elves.  Many  doges  of  Venice, 
especially  in  the  middle  ages,  were  considerable  men  ; 
but  they  were  content  with  the  functions  assigned  to 
them,  which,  if  they  could  avoid  the  tantalizing  compa- 
rison of  sovereign  princes,  were  enough  for  the  ambition 
of  republicans.  For  life  the  chief  magistrates  of  their 
ootmtry,  her  noble  citizens  for  ever,  they  might  thank 
her  in  their  own  name  for  what  she  gave,  and  in  that  of 
their  posterity  for  what  she  withheld.  Once  only  a  doge 
of  Venice  was  tempted  to  betray  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
public. Marin  Falieri,  a  man  &r  advanced  in 
Aj).  1365.  jj£^^  eng«^d,  from  some  petty  resentment,  in  a 
wild  intrigue  to  overturn  the  government.  The  odn- 
spiracy  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  doge  avowed  his 
guilt.  An  aristocracy  so  firm  and  so  severe  did  not 
hesitate  to  order  his  execution  in  the  ducal  palace. 

For  some  years  after  what  was  called  the  closing  of 
the  great  council  by  the  law  of  1296,  which  excluded  all 
but  the  families  actually  in  possession,  a  good  deal  of 
discontent  showed  itself  among  the  commonalty.  Several 
commotions  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  the  object  of  restoring  a  more 
popular  regimen.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  last,  in 
1310,  the  aristocracy  sacrificed  their  own  individual 
freedom,  along  with  that  of  the  people,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  imaginary  privilege.  They  established  the 
famous  council  of  ten,  that  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
Venetian  constitution.  This  council,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, consisted  in  fact«of  seventeen,  comprising  the 

t  This  was  written  about  1810.    Tbe  erroneoas,  detennlnatioii  hurt  not  taken 

statnte  to  which  I  allude  grew  out  of  place  since  a  new  tribunal  was  erected. 

flavour  afterwards.     But   there   is   too  than  oonld  be  imputed  to  the  celebrated 

much  reason  to  doubt  whether  grosser  GrenvlUie  Act  fl8S0.' 
Instances  of  partial  or  nii^ist,  or  at  beat 
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signiory,  or  the  doge  and  his  six  coxmcilloTB,  as  well  as 
the  ten  properly  so  called.  The  council  of  ten  had  by 
nsage,  if  not  by  right,  a  controlling  and  dictatorial 
power  over  the  senate  and  other  magistrates,  rescinding 
their  decisions,  and  treating  separately  with  foreign 
princes.  Their  vast  influence  strengthened  the  executiye 
government,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and  gave  a 
vigour  to  its  movements  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
councils  would  possibly  have  impeded.  But  they  are 
chiefly  known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial  tribunal, 
the  standing  tyranny  of  Venice.  Excluding  the  old 
council  of  forty,  a  regular  court  of  criminal  judicature, 
not  only  from  the  investigation  of  treasonable  charges 
but  of  several  other  crimes  of  magnitude,  they  inquired, 
they  judged,  they  punished,  according  to  what  they  called 
reason  of  state.  The  public  eye  never  penetrated  the 
mystery  of  their  proceedings;  the  accused  was  some- 
times not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnesses ;  the 
oondemnatiou  was  secret  as  the  inquiry,  the  punishment 
undivulged  like  both.™  The  terrible  and  odious  ma- 
chinery of  a  police,  the  insidious  spy,  the  stipendiary 
informer,  unknown  to  the  carelessness  of  feudal  govern- 
ments, found  their  natural  soil  in  the  republic  of  V  enice. 
Tumultuous  assemblies  were  scarcely  possible  in  so 
peculiar  a  city ;  and  private  conspiracies  never  fieuiled  to 
DO  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  coimcil  of  ten.  Com- 
pared with  the  Tuscan  republics  the  tranquillity  of 
Venice  is  truly  striking.  The  names  of  Guelf  and  6hi- 
beHn  hardly  raised  any  emotion  in  her  streets,  though 
the  government  was  considered  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centniy  as  rather  inclined  towards  the  latter 
party.'  But  the  wildest  excesses  of  faction  are  less  dis- 
honouring than  the  stillness  and  moral  degradation  of 
servitude.'^ 

•  nimn  etiam  moram  obaerrant,  ne  &r  enoD^  removed  treat  any  domestk 

ream,  cam  de  eo  judicium  laturi  snnt,  feuds  upon  that  toon. 

in  eoUegium  admittant,  neque  cognito>  ^  By  the  modem  law  of  Venice  a 

rem,  ant  oratorem  quemplam,  qui  cjia»  nobleman  oould  not  engage  in  trade  with- 

caoaam  agat    Contatiini  de  Rep.  Venet  out  derogating  ftom  his  rank :  I  do  not 

'  ViUani  Bereral  timea  ipeaka  of  the  find  this  peculiarly  observed  by  Jannottl 

Venettaoa  aa  regular  Ohibelinap    L  ix.  and  Contarini,  the  oldest  writera  (m  the 

c.  2,  L  X.  c.  89,  Ac    But  this  ia  put  much  Venetian  govenmient :  but  Daru  infonna 

too  strongly:  thou^  their  govenmient  us  it  was  by  a  law  enacted  in  1400 

may  have  liad  a  slight  bias  towarda  that  Hist  de  Veniae,  1.  689.    It  is  noticed  by 

ftetlon,  they  were  in  reality  neutral,  and  Axatiot  de  la  Honseaye,  who  tells  uf 
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It  wufl  a  very  common  theme  with  political  writon 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy,  when  Venice 
fell  almost  into  oblivion,  to  descant  upon  the  wisdom  of 
this  government.  And,  indeed,  if  the  preservation  of 
ancient  institutions  be,  as  some  appear  to  consider  it, 
not  a  means  but  an  end,  and  an  end  for  which  the  lightB  | 
of  man  and  laws  of  QodL  may  at  any  time  be  set  aside, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  wisely  constructed 
system.  Formed  to  compress  the  two  opposite  forces 
from  which  resistance  might  be  expected,  it  kept  both 
the  doge  and  the  people -in  perfect  subordination.  Even 
the  coalition  of  an  executive  magistrate  with  the  mul- 
titude, so  fatal  to  most  aristocracies,  never  endangered  I 
that  of  Venice.    It  is  most  remarkable  that  a  part  of  the  i 

constitution  which  destroyed  every  man's  security,  and 
incurred  general  hatred,  was  still  maintained  by  a  sense 
of  its  necessity.  The  council  of  ten,  annually  renewed, 
might  annually  have  been  annihilated.  The  great  conncil 
had  only  to  withhold  their  sufifrages  from  the  new  can- 
didates, and  the  tyranny  expired  of  itself.  This  was 
several  times  attempted  (I  speak  now  of  more  modem 
ages) ;  but  the  nobles,  though  detesting  the  council  of 
ten,  never  steadily  persevered  in  refusing  to  re-elect  it. 
It  was,  in  fact,  become  essential  to  Venice.  So  great 
were  the  vices  of  her  constitution  that  she  could  not 
endure  their  remedies.  If  the  council  of  ten  had  been 
abolished  at  any  time  since  the  fifteenth  century,  if  the 
removal  of  that  jealous  despotism  had  given  scope  to  the 
corruption  of  a  poor  and  debased  aristocracy,  to  the 
licence  of  a  people  imworthy  of  freedom,  the  republic 
would  have  soon  lost  her  territorial  possessions,  if  not 
her  own  independence.  If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  re- 
ported, that  during  the  last  hundred  years  this  formidable 
tribunal  had  sensibly  relaxed  its  vigilance,  if  the  Vene- 
tian government  had  become  less  tyrannical  through 
slotn  or  decline  of  national  spirit,  our  conjecture  will 
have  acquired  the  confirmation  of  experience.     Expe- 

Also.  M  Dva  does,  that   the  noUllty  restriction.  MpecUUyoambtned  with  tbat 

evaded  the  law  by  secret  partnerBhip  other  Aindunental  law  which  diaqnaltfied 

with  the  priTlleged  merchants  or  citt»-  a  Voietiaa  nobleman  tnun  poaenlag  • 

dlnl,  who  formed  a  separate  class  at  landed  estate  on  the  terra  Anna  of  ifas 

Venice.    This  was  the  custom  In  modern  republic.    The  latter,  however,  did  not 

times.    But  I  have  never  undnntood  the  extend,  as  I  have  been  Informed,  te  IM- 

pHnciple  or  common  sense  of  svch  a  matia,  or  the  laolan  laland^ 
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ricnce  has  recently  sbown  that  a  worse  calamity  than 
domestic  tyranny  might  befall  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  among  the  monuments  of  ex- 
tinguished greatness,  a  traveller  may  regret  to  think 
that  an  insolent  German  soldiery  has  replaced  even  the 
senators  of  Yenice.  Her  ancient  liberty,  her  bright  and 
romantic  career  of  glory  in  countries  so  dear  to  the 
imagination,  her  magnanimous  defence  in  the  war  of 
Ohioggia,  a  few  ^hinly  scattered  names  of  illustrious 
men,  will  rise  upon  iiis  mind,  and  mingle  with  his  in- 
dignation at  the  treachery  which  robbed  her  of  her  in- 
dependence. But  if  he  has  learned  the  true  attributes 
of  wisdom  in  civil  policy,  he  will  not  easily  prostitute 
that  word  to  a  constitution  formed  without  reference  to 
property  or  to  population,  that  vested  sovereign  power 
fwtrtly  in  a  body  of  impoverished  nobles,  partly  in  an 
overruling  despotism ;  or  to  a  practical  system  of  govern- 
ment that  made  vice  the  aUy  of  tyranny,  and  sought 
impunity  for  its  own  assassinations  by  encouraging  dis- 
soluteness of  private  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the  wisdom  so 
often  imputed  to  the  senate  in  its  foreign  policy  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  balance  of  power  esta- 
blished in  Europe,  and  above  all  in  Italy,  maintained 
for  the  two  last  centuries  states  of  small  intrinsic  re- 
sources, without  any  efforts  of  their  own.  In  the  ultimate 
crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty,  that  solemn  mockery 
of  statesmanship  was  exhibited  to  contempt ;  too  blind  to 
avert  danger,  too  cowardly  to  withstand  it,  the  most  an- 
cient government  of  Europe  made  not  an  instant's  resist- 
ance ;  the  peasants  of  Underwald  died  upon  their  moun- 
tains ;  the  nobles  of  Venice  clung  only  to  their  lives." 

* 

'  The  circnxQstaDoes  to  which  Venice  doge  hhnself  lies  Id  that  of  the  Jesuit*. 

waB  reduced  in  her  last  agony  by  the  The  words  Manini  Cineres  may  be  read 

Tioleiioe  and  treachery  of  Napoleon,  and  In  both,  which  probably  was  fhn  cause 

Uie  apparent  Impossibility  of  an  effective  of  my  forgetfnlneas.  [1850.] 

reristance,  so  fully  described  by  Daru,  See  in  the  Edinbni^  Review,  toL  xiL 

and  still  better  by  Botta,  induce  me  to  p.  379,  an  account  of  a  booic  which  is, 

modify  Hxe  severity  of  this  remark.    In  perhaps,  little  known,  tbou^  interesting 

foRDsr  editions  I  have  by  mistake  said  to  the  history  of  onr  own  ager-A  ooUeo- 

that  the  last  doge  of  Venice,  Manini,  is  tion  of  documents  illustrating  the  fall  of 

bnrfed  in  the  church  of  the  Scalsi,  with  the  republic  of  Venice.    The  article  is 

the   inscription   on   the  stone,  Manini  well  written,  and.  I  presume,  contains  a 

Cineres.    This  church  was  indeed  built  &ithftil  account  of  the  work;  the  author 

by  the  eontributior.s  of  several  noble  of  which,  Signor  Barzoni,  is  respected  as 

friniUes,  among  them  the  Manini,  most  a  patriotic  writer  in  Italy, 
•f  whom  an  interred  there;  but  the  last 
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Until  almost  the  middle  of  the  foui-teenth  centtuy 
Venice  had.  been  content  without  any  territorial  po»- 
sessions  in  Italy ;  unless  we  reckon  a  very  narrow  strip 
Territorial  ^^  sea-coast,  bordering  on  her  lagones,  called 
■oooiaiuoiu  the  Dogato.  Neutral  in  the  great  contests  be- 
of  Venice.  ^^^^  the  chuTch  and  the  empire,  between  tlie 
free  cities  and  their  sovereigns,  she  was  respected  by 
both  parties,  while  neither  ventured  to  claim  her  as  an 
ally.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  Mastino  della  Scala, 
lord  of  Verona,  with  some  particular  injuries,  led  the 
senate  to  form  a  league  with  Florence  against  him. 
Villani  mentions  it  as  a  singular  honour  for  his  country 
to  have  become  the  confederate  of  the  Venetians,  *'  who, 
for  their  great  excellence  and  power,  had  never  allied 
themselves  with  any  state  or  prince,  except  at  their 
ancient  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  Bomania."*  The 
result  of  this  combination  was  to  annex  the  district  of 
Treviso  to  the  Venetian  dominions.  But  they  made  no 
further  conquests  in  that  age.  On  the  contrary,  they 
lost  Treviso  in  the  unfortunate  war  of  Ohioggia,  and  did 
not  regain  it  till  1389.  Nor  did  they  seriously  attempt 
to  wi&stand  the  progress  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visoonti, 
who,  after  overthrowing  the  family  of  Scala,  stretched 
almost  to  the  Adriatic,  and  altogether  subverted  for  a 
time  the  balance  of  power  in  Lombardy. 

But  upon  the  death  of  this  prince,  in  1404,  a  remark* 
state  of  able  crisis  took  place  in  that  country.  He  left 
^fJbS^^  two  sons,  Giovanni  Maria  and  Filippo  Maria, 
begiDniag  both  youug,  and  under  the  care  of  a  mother 
M^fh  who  was  litde  fitted  for  her  situation.  Through 
centuy.  ]xqt  misconduct  and  the  selfish  ambition  of 
some  military  leaders,  who  had  commanded  Gian  Gkde- 
azzo*s  mercenaries,  that  extensive  dominion  was  soon 
broken  into  fragments.  Bergamo,  Como,  Lodi,  Cremona^ 
and  other  cities  revolted,  submitting  themselves  in  general 
to  the  families  of  their  former  princes,  the  earlier  TBce 
of  usurpers,  who  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  crushed 
by  the  Visconti.  A  Guelf  &ction  revived  after  the  name 
had  long  been  proscribed  in  Lombardy.  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  availed  himself  of  this  revolution 
to  get  possession  of  Verona,  and  seemed  likely  to  xmite 

•  L.  xL  c  4». 
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all  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige.  No  family  was  so 
odious  to  the  Yenetians  as  that  of  Carrara,  lliough  they 
had  seemed  indififerent  to  the  more  real  danger  in  Gian 
Galeazzo's  lifetime,  they  took  up  arms  against  this  in- 
ferior enemy.  Both  Padua  and  Verona  were  reduced, 
and,  the  duke  of  Milan  ceding  Vicenza,  the  republic  of 
Venice  came  suddenly  into  the  possession  of  an  extensive 
territory.  Francesco  da  Carrara,  who  had  surrendered 
in  his  capital,  was  put  to  death  in  prison  at  Venice. 

Notwithstanding  the  deranged  condition  of  the  Milan- 
ese, no  further  attempts  wei'e  made  by  the  senate  of 
Venice  for  twenty  years.  They  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
decided  love  of  war  and  conquest  which  soon  began  to 
influence  them  against  all  the  niles  of  their  ancient  policy. 
There  were  still  left  some  wary  statesmen  of  the  old 
school  to  check  ambitious  designs.  Sanuto  has  pre-  • 
(served  an  interesting  accoimt  of  the  wealth  and  commerce 
of  Venice  in  those  days.  This  is  thrown  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Doge  Mocenigo,  whom  he  represents  as  dissuading 
his  coimtry,  with  his  dying  words,  from  undertaking  a 
war  against  Milan.  "  ITirough  peace  our  city  has  every 
year,"  he  said,  "  ten  millions  of  ducats  employed  as 
mercantile  capital  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  the 
annual  profit  of  our  tradeiis  upon  this  sum  amounts  to 
four  millions.  Our  housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000 
ducats ;  its  annual  rental  at  500,000.  Three  thousand 
merchant-ships  carry  on  our  trade ;  forty-three  galleys 
and  three  hundred  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  19,000 
Bailors,  secure  our  naval  power.  Onr  mint  has  coined 
1,000,000  ducats  within  the  year.  From  the  Milanese 
dominions  alone  we  draw  1,664,000  ducats  in  coin,  and 
the  value  of  900,000  more  in  cloths;  our  profit  upon 
this  ti-affic  may  be  reckoned  at  600,000  ducats.  Pro- 
ceeding as  you  have  done  to  acquire  this  wealth,  you 
will  become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Christendom ;  but 
war,  and  especially  unjust  war,  will  lead  infallibly  to 
ruin.  Already  you  have  spent  900,000  ducats  in  tlie 
acquisition  of  Verona  and  Padua;  yet  the  expense  of 
protecting  these  places  absorbs  all  the  revenue  which 
they  yield.  You  have  many  among  yon,  men  of  probity 
and  experience  ;  choose  one  of  these  to  succeed  me ;  but 
beware  of  Francesco  Foscari.  If  he  is  doge,  you  will 
soon  have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty  and  loss  of 

YOL.  I.  2  H 
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honour."^  Mocenigo  died,  and  Foscari  became  doge: 
the  prophecies  of  the  fonner  were  neglected  ;  and  it  can- 
not wholly  be  affirmed  that  they  were  fdlfUled.  Yet 
Venice  is  described  by  a  writer  thirty  years  later  as  acme- 
what  impaired  in  opulence  by  her  long  waifaie  with 
the  dukes  of  Milan. 

The  latter  had  recovered  a  great  part  of  tbeir  domi- 
^^^  nioiw  as  rapidly  as  they  had  lost  tiiem.  Gio- 
Milan  and  Taniu  Mana,  the  elder  brother,  a  monster  of 
Venice.  guilt  even  among  the  Yiaconti,  having  been 
assassinated,  Filippo  Maria  assmned  the  government  ol 
Milan  and  Pavia,  almost  his  only  possessionB.  Bnt 
though  weak  and  nnwarlike  himseK,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  employ  Garmagnola,  one  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals of  that  military  age.  Most  of  the  revolted  cities 
were  tired  of  their  new  masters,  and,  their  inclinaticns 
conspiring  with  GarmagnoWs  eminent  talents  and  ac- 
tivity, the  house  of  Yisoonti  re-assumed  its  fonner 
ascendency  from  the  Sessia  to  the  Adige.  Its  fortunes 
might  have  been  still  more  prosperous  if  Filippo  Maria 
had  not  rashly  as  well  as  ungratefully  offended  Garma- 
gnola. That  great  captain  retired  to  Yenice,  and  in- 
flamed a  disposition  towards  war  which  the  Florentines  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy  had  already  excited.  The  Yenetians  had 
previously  gained  some  important  advantages  in  another 
quarter,  by  reducing  the  country  of  Friuli,  with  part  of 
Lstria,  which  had  for  many  centuries  depended  on  the 
temporal  authority  of  a  neighbouring  prelate,  the  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia.  They  entered  into  this  new  alliance. 
No  undertaking  of  the  republic  had  been  more  sucoes»» 
fal.  Garmagnola  led  on  their  armies,  and  in 
A.D.  1426.  ^^^^  ^^Q  years  Yenice  acquired  Brescia  and 

Bergamo,  and  extended  her  boundary  to  the  river  Adda, 
which  she  was  destined  never  to  pass. 


o  Sanuto,  Vite  dl  Dnchi  di  Venezia,  witb8ta]xiiiigheracqai8ltioii,intbe 

In  Script  Rer.  ItaL  L  xxii.  p.  958.    Mo-  time,  of  Breada,  Berguno,  Ravenna,  and 

oenlgo's  harangae  to  very  long  In  Sanuto :  Crema.    Id.  II.  462.   Tbay  increased  ooo- 

I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  sub-  stderably  In  the  next  twenty  yean^  Hm 

stance.    But   the   calculations  are   so  taxes,  however,  were  U^t  in  the  Vene* 

strange  and  manifestly  inexact  that  they  tian  dominions ;  and  Darn  otmcetves  Am 

deserve  little  regard.    Dam  has  given  revenues  of  the  Tepublio.  redneed  to  ■ 

Ihem  more  at  length.  Hist  de  Venlse,  com  price,  to  ha%e  not  exceeded  the 

voL  ii.  p.  205.    The  revenues  of  Venice,  value  of  11,000,000  trancs  at  ttae  pr^sotf 

which  had  amounted  to  996,290  ducats  day.    p.  §42. 
tel428,  were  hut  946.760  in  1469,  not- 
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Such  conquests  could  only  be  made  by  a  city  so  pecu- 
liarly maritune  as  Venice  through  the  help  of  ^^^^  f„ 
mercenary  troops*  But,  in  emplo3ring  them,  themuiuij 
she  merely  conformed  to  a  fashion  which  states  '^'^'^ 
to  whom  it  was  less  indispensable  had  long  since  estab- 
lished. A  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  tlie  sys- 
tem of  military  service  through  most  parte  of  Europe, 
but  especially  in  Italy.  During  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  whether  the  Italian  cities  were  engaged 
in  their  contest  with  the  emperors  or  in  less  arduous 
and  general  hostilities  amoii^  each  other,  they  seem  to 
have  poured  out  ahnost  their  whole  population  as  an 
armed  and  loosely  organizecl  militia.  A  single  city, 
with  its  adjacent  district,  sometimes  brought  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Every  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  trade  he  practised,  or  quarter  of  the  city 
wherein  he  dwelt,  knew  his  own  banner  and  the  captain 
he  was  to  obey."  In  battle  the  carroccio  formed  one 
common  raUying-point,  the  pivot  of  every  movement. 
This  was  a  chariot,  or  rather  wa^on,  painted  with  ver- 
milion, and  bearing  the  city  standard  elevated  upon  it. 
That  of  Milan  required  four  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it  for- 
ward."* To  defend  this  sacred  emblem  of  his  country, 
which  Muratori  compares  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
among  the  Jews,  was  the  constant  object,  that,  giving  a 
sort  of  concentration  and  unifonnity  to  the  army,  sup- 
plied in  some  degree  the  want  of  more  regular  tactics. 
This  militia  was  of  course  principally  composed  of  in- 
&ntry.  At  the  fEunous  battle  of  the  Arbia,  in  1260,  the 
Guelf  Florentines  had  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse  ;*  and  the  usual  proportion  was  five,  six, 
or  ten  to  one.  Gentlemen,  however,  were  always 
mounted ;  and  the  superiority  of  a  heavy  cavalry  must 
have  been  prodigiously  great  over  an  undisciplined  and 
ill-armed  populace.  In  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries  armies  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  for- 
midable nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  at 

*  Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaL  DisB.  Q6;  De-  sent  to  Rome.    Puida  and  Cremona  loal 

«lna,  RiToluslonl  d'ltaUa,  L  zii.  e.  4.  their  carrocdoe  to  each  other,  and  ex* 

4  The  ouTocdo  was  invented  by  Rri-  changed  them    some   jeara  aiterwardi 

•ert,  a  celebrated  archUahop  of  Milan,  with  great  exultation.  In  the  fonrteent« 

■boat  1039.    Annali  di  MuraL;  Antlq.  centory  this  custom  had  gone  into  dia* 

ItaL  Diss.  36.    The  carroccio  of  Milan  use.— Id.  ibid.    Deniiia,  I.  xlL  c.  4. 

ras  taken  by  Frederic  II.,  in  1237,  and  *  ViUanl,  L  vi.  c.  79. 

2  H  2 
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arms  or  lancers.  A  charge  of  cavalry  was  irresistible ; 
battles  were  continually  won  by  inferior  numbers,  and 
vast  slaughter  was  made  among  the  fugitives.' 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  foot-soldiers  became 
evident,  a  greater  proportion  of  cavalry  was  employed, 
and  armies,  though  better  equipped  and  disciplined,  were 
less  numerous.  This  we  find  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Employment  fourteenth  ccntuiy.  The  main  point  for  a  state 
of  fureign  at  War  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  force  of  men  at 
^^^^  arms.  As  few  Italian  cities  could  muster  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  from*  their  own  population,  the 
obvious  resource  was  to  hire  mercenary  troops.  This 
had  been  practised  in  some  instances  much  earlier.  The 
city  of  Genoa  took  the  count  of  Savoy  into  pay  with  two 
hundred  horse  in  1225.«  Florence  retained  five  hundred 
French  lances  in  1282.**  But  it  became  much  more 
general  in  the  fourteenth  century,  chiefly  after  the  expe- 
dition of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  in  1310.  Many  Ger- 
man soldiers  of  fortune,  remaining  in  Italy  upon  this 
occasion,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Florence,  or 
some  other  state.  The  subsequent  expeditions  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  in  1326,  and  of  John  king  of  Bohemia  in 
1331,  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  adventurers  from  the 
same  country.  Others  again  came  from  France,  and 
some  from  Hungary.  All  preferred  to  continue  in  the 
richest  country  and  finest  climate  of  Europe,  where  their 
services  were  anxiously  solicited  and  abundantly  repaid. 
An  unfortunate  prejudice  in  favour  of  strangers  prevailed 
among  the  Italians  of  that  age.  They  ceded  to  them, 
one  knows  not  why,  certainly  without  having  been  van- 
quished, the  palm  of  military  skill  and  valour.  The 
w^rd  Transalpine  (Oltramontani)  is  frequently  applied 
t<»  hired  cavalry  by  the  two  Villani  as  an  Epithet  of  ex- 
cellence. 


(  Sismondi,  t  IH.  p.  263,  kc.,  has  8ome  thxiB  the  1500  lances  who  compceod  tbe 

Jndidoas  ohservations  on  this  8ul|jw.*t.  original  companlee  of  ordonnance  nJsed 

6  Muratori,  Dissert  26.  bj  Charles  VI.  amonnted  to  nine  thofo- 

i>  Ammirato,  1st.  Fiorent  p.  169.   The  sand  cavalry.    Bat  in  Italy  tbe  number 

same  was  done  in  1297,  p.  200.    A  lance,  was  smaller.    We   read   ft«qnentty  of 

In  the  technical  language  of  those  ages,  borbnti,  which  are  defined  lanze  de  due 

included  the  lighter  cavalry  attached  to  cavalli.    Corio,  p.  43T.    Lances  of  three 

the  man  at  arms  as  well  as  himself.    In  horses  were  introduced  abont  the  middls 

France  the  fhll  complement  of  a  lance  of  tbe  foarteenth  century.— Id.  p.  4««. 
glance  foumle)  was  five  or  six  horses; 
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Tlie  experience  of  eveiy  fresh  campaign  now  told 
more  and  more  against  the  ordinary  militia.  It  has  been 
usual  for  modem  writers  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of 
martial  spirit  among  the  Italians  of  that  age.  But  the 
contest  was  too  unequal  between  an  absolutely  invulner- 
able body  of  cuirassiers  and  an  infantry  of  peasants  or 
citizens.  The  bravest  men  have  little  appetite  for  re- 
ceiving wounds  and  death  without  the  hope  of  inflicting 
any  in  return.  The  parochial  militia  of  France  had 
proved  equally  unserviceable ;  though,  as  the  life  of  a 
French  peasant  was  of  much  less  account  in  the  eyes  of 
his  government  than  that  of  an  Italian  citizen,  they 
were  still  led  forward  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  against 
the  disciplined  forces  of  Edwaid  III.  The  cavalry  had 
about  thb  time  laid  aside  the  hauberk,  or  coat  of  mail, 
their  ancient  distinction  from  the  unprotected  populace ; 
which,  though  incapable  of  being  cut  through  by  the 
sabre,  afforded  no  defence  against  the  pointed  sword  in- 
troduced in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,'  nor  repelled  the 
impulse  of  a  lance  or  the  crushing  blow  of  a  battle-axe. 
Plate-armour  was  substituted  in  its  place ;  and  the  man 
at  arms,  cased  in  entire  steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly 
riveted,  and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his  charger  pro- 
tected on  the  face,  chest,  and  shoulders,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  barded,  with  plates  of  steel,  fought  with  a 
security  of  success  against  enemies  inferior  perhaps  only 
in  these  adventitious  sources  of  courage  to  himself.'' 

Kor  was  the  new  system  of  conducting  hostilities  less 
inconvenient  to  the  citizens  than  the  tactics  of  citizens  ex- 
a  battle.  Instead  of  rapid  and  predatory  inva-  cused  from 
sions,  terminated  instantly  by  a  single  action,  ^^^^' 
and  not  extending  more  than  a  few  days*  march  from 
the  soldier's  home,  the  more  skilful  combinations  usual 
in  the  fourteenth  century  frequently  protracted  an  inde- 
cisive contest  for  a  whole  summer."*    As  wealth  and 

{  Mnratori,  ad  anii.  1226.  the  legs.    This  is  represented  in  a  statue 

k  The  earliest  plate-aimour,  en^ved  of  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  who  died  i^ 

In  Montfauoon's  Monumens  de  la  Mo-  12S5.    Possibly  the  statue  may  not  ba 

narchie  Franfaise,  t.  if.,  is  of  the  reign  quite  so  ancient.    Moutfaucon,  passim.— 

of  Philip  the  Long,  abont  1316;  but  it  Daniel,   Hist,  de   la  Milice   Franfoian^, 

does  not  appear  generally  till  that  of  p.  305. 

Philip  of  Valois,  or  even  later.    Before  ™  This  tedlons  warfare  h  la  Fabita  is 

theonnpletehamesBofsteel  was  adopted,  caUed  by  Villani  guerra    gueregKiata, 

plated  caps  were  sometimes  worn  on  the  L  viii.  c  40 ;  at  least  I  can   amiex  iw 

knees  and  elbows,  and  even  greaves  on  other  meaning  to  the  expression. 
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civilization  made  evident  the  advantages  of  agricnltnral 
and  mercantile  industry,  this  loss  of  productive  lalxmr 
could  no  longer  be  endured.  Azzo  Yisoonti,  who  died 
in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal  service  of  bis 
Milanese  subjects.  *^  Another  of  his  laws,"  says  Gal- 
vaneo  Fiamma,  *'  was,  that  the  people  should  not  go  to 
war,  but  remain  at  home  for  their  own  business.  For 
they  had  bitherto  been  kept  with  much  danger  and  ex- 
pense every  year,  and  especially  in  time  of  harvest  and 
vintage,  wben  princes  are  wont  to  go  to  war,  in  beraeg- 
ing  cities,  and  incurred  ntmiberless  losses,  and  chiefly 
on  £tccount  of  the  long  time  that  they  were  so  detained."^ 
This  law  of  Azzo  Yisconti,  taken  separately,  might  be 
ascribed  to  tbe  usual  policy  of  an  absolute  eovemment. 
But  we  find  a  similar  innovation  not  long  Xrwaids  at 
Florence.  In  the  war  carried  on  by  that  republic  against 
Giovanni  Yisconti  in  1351,  the  younger  Villani  informs 
us  that  **  the  useless  and  mischievous  personal  service 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  was  commuted  into  a 
money  payment.'*"  This  change  indeed  was  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  The  Italian 
states,  republics  as  well  as  principalities,  levied  very 
heavy  contributions.  Mastino  della  Scala  had  a  revenue 
of  700,000  florins,  more,  says  Jobn  Villani,  than  the 
king  of  any  European  country,  except  Fiance,  pos- 
sesses.^ Yet  this  arose  from  only  nine  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Considered  with  reference  to  economy,  almost 
any  taxes  must  be  a  cheap  commutation  for  personal 
service.  But  economy  may  be  regarded  too  exclusively, 
and  can  never  counterbalance  that  degradation  of  a  n»> 
tional  character  which  proceeds  from  intrusting  the 
public  defence  to  foreigners. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  stipendiary  troops. 
Companies  ©hiefly  composed  of  Germans,  would  conduct 
of  adven-  thcmselves  without  insolence  and  contempt  of 
tnrera.  ^j^^  eflfeminacy  which  courted  their  services. 
Indifferent  to  the  cause  tbey  supported,  the  higbest  pay 
and  the  richest  plunder  were  their  constant  motives. 

"  Moraiorl,  AnUqait  ItaL  Dlaert.  se.  tare  to  Mgment  the  taxei  impoMd  wbOt 

o  Matt.  Villani.  p.  136.  they  had  been  free.  Oomplaints  of  heavy 

P  L.  xL  c.  45.    I  cannot  Imagine  why  taxatirai  are  certainly  oftfen  made  agalmt 

:$ismondI  asserts,  t  iv.  p.  433.  that  the  the  Vlaoona  and  other  tyrants  In  ttai 

icrds  of  dtiea  in  Lomhardy  did  not  v«a.  fonrteeotb  ontaiy. 
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As  Italy  -was  generallj  the  theatre  of  war  in  some  of  her 
numerous  states,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  his  lance  and 
oharger  for  an  inheritance,  passed  from  one  service  to 
another  without  regret  and  without  discredit.  But  if 
peace  happened  to  be  pretty  universal,  he  might  be 
thrown  out  of  his  only  occupation,  and  i-educed  to  a 
very  inferior  condition,  in  a  country  of  wkicb  he  wap 
not  a  native.  It  naturally  occurred  to  men  of  their 
feelings,  that,  if  money  and  honour  could  only  be  had 
while  they  retained  their  arms,  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
they  ever  relinquished  them.  Upon  this  principle  they 
first  acted  in  1343,  when  the  republic  of  risa  disbanded 
a  large  body  of  German  cavalry  wbich  had  been 
employed  in  a  war  with  Florence.**  A  partisan,  whom 
the  Italians  call  the  duke  Guamieri,  engaged  these  dis- 
satisfied mercenaries  to  remain  united  under  his  com- 
mand. His  plan  was  to  levy  contributions  on  all  coun- 
tries which  he  entered  with  his  company,  without 
aiming  at  any  conquests.  No  Italian  army,  he  well 
knew,  could  be  raised  to  oppose  him ;  and  he  trusted 
that  other  mercen^es  would  not  be  ready  to  fight 
against  men  who  had  devised  a  scheme  so  advanti^eous 
to  the  profession.  This  was  the  first  of  the  companies 
of  adventure  which  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
scourge  and  disgrace  of  Italy.  Guamieri,  after  some 
time,  withdrew  his  troops,  satiated  with  plunder,  into 
Germany ;  but  he  served  in  the  'invasion  of  Naples  by 
Louis  long  of  Hungary  in  1348,  and,  forming  a  new 
company,  rav^ed  the  ecclesiastical  state.  A  still  more 
formidable  band  of  disciplined  robbers  appeared  in 
1353,  under  the  command  of  Fra  Moriale,  and  after- 
wardis  of  Conrad  Lando.  This  was  denominated  the 
Great  Company,  and  consisted  of  several  thousand 
regular  troops,  besides  a  multitude  of  half-aimed  ruf- 
fi«ms,  who  assisted  as  spies,  pioneers,  and  plunderers. 
The  rich  cities  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna  paid  large 
sums,  that  the  great  company,  which  was  perpetually 

1  Sismondi,   t  ▼.    p.  380.    The  dan-  After  some   desperate  tiattles  the  mer- 

gerons  aspect  which  these  Gennan  mer-  cenaries  were  defeated  and  Lodrislo  taken, 

oenarles  might  aasnme  had  appeared  fonr  t  ▼.  p.  278.    In  this  instance,  however, 

jeor^  before,  when  Lodriaio,  one  of  the  they  acted  for  another;  Guamieri  was 

Visconti,  having  quarrelled  with  the  lord  the  first  who  taught  them  to  preserve 

t>f  Milan,  led  a  large  body  of  troops  who  the  impartiality  of  general  robbers, 
bad  Just  been  disbanded  against  the  dty. 
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in  motion,  might  not  march  through  their  territory. 
Florence  alone  magnanimously  resolved  not  to  offer  tius 
ignominious  tribute.  Upon  two  occasions,  once  in  1358, 
and  still  more  conspicuously  the  next  year,  she  refused 
either  to  give  a  passage  to  the  company,  or  to  redeem 
herself  by  money;  and  in  each  instance  the  German 
robbers  were  comp^ed  to  retire.  At  this  time  they 
consisted  of  five  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  their  whole 
body  was  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men ;  a  terrible 
proof  of  the  evils  which  an  erroneous  system  had  entailed 
upon  Italy.  Nor  were  they  repulsed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  actual  exertions  of  Florence.  The  courage  of 
that  republic  was  in  her  councils,  not  in  her  arms ;  the 
resistance  made  to  Lando's  demand  was  a  burst  of 
national  feeling,  and  rather  against  the  advice  of  the 
leading  Florentines ;'  but  the  army  employed  was  entirely 
composed  of  mercenaiy  troops,  and  probably  for  the 
greater  part  of  foreigners. 

None  of  the  foreign  partisans  who  entered  into  the 
sir  John  Service  of  Italian  states  acquired  such  renown 
Hawkwood.  y^  ^^t  Career  as  an  Englishman  whom  con- 
temporary writers  call  Aucud  or  Agutus,  but  to  whom 
we  may  restore  his  national  appellation  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood.  This  very  eminent  man  had  served  in  the 
war  of  Edward  III.,  and  obtained  his  knighthood  from 
that  sovereign,  though  originally,  if  we  may  trust  com- 
mon fame,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  After  the  peace 
of  Bretigni,  France  was  ravaged  by  the  disbanded  troops, 
whose  devastations  Edward  was  accused,  perhaps  un- 
justly, of  secretly  instigating.  A  large  body  of  these, 
under  the  name  of  the  White  Company,  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montforrat.  They  were 
some  time  afterwards  employed  by  the  Piisans  against 
Florence;  and  during  this  latter  war  Hawkwood 
appears  as  their  commander.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
continually  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Yisconti,  of 
the  pope,  or  of  the  Florentines,  to  whom  he  devoted 
himself  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  more  fidelity 
and  steadiness  than  he  had  shown  in  his  first  campaigns. 
The  republic  testified  her  gratitude  by  a  public  ftineral, 
and  by  a  monument  in  the  Duomo,  which  still  per- 
petuates his  memory. 

'  Matt  VilUnl.  i>.  537. 
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The  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkrvood  is  worthy  to  bo 
remembered  as  that  of  the  first  difitingniBhed  want  of 
commander  who  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  ^j",^ 
the  destruction  of  the  Koman  empire.  It  would  before  hit 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  constituent  ^^^' 
elements  of  military  genius  which  nature  furnishes  to 
energetic  characters  were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a 
barbarian  or  feudal  army:  untroubled  perspicacity  in 
confusion,  firm  decision,  rapid  execution,  providence 
against  attack,  fertility  of  resource  and  stratagem — these 
are  in  quality  as  much  required  from  the  chief  of  an 
Ind'an  tribe  as  from  the  accomplished  commander.  But 
we  do  not  find  them  in  any  instance  so  consummated  by 
habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the  name  of  generalship. 
Ko  one  at  least  occurs  to  me,  previously  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  centurj',  to  whom  history  has  unequi- 
vocally assigned  that  character.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
we  find  even  the  order  of  battle  specially  noticed.  The 
monks,  indeed,  our  only  chroniclers,  were  poor  judges 
of  martial  excellence ;  yet,  as  war  is  the  main  topic  of 
all  annals,  we  could  hardly  remain  ignorant  of  any  dis- 
tinguished s)^ill  in  its  operations.  This  neglect  of 
military  science  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  any 
predilection  for  the  arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the 
general  manners  of  society,  and  out  of  the  nature  and 
composition  of  armies  in  the  middle  ages.  The  insub- 
ordinate spirit  of  feudal  tenants,  and  the  emulous  equality 
of  chivalry,  were  alike  hostile  to  that  gradation  of  rank, 
that  punctual  observance  of  irksome  duties,  that  prompt 
obedience  to  a  supreme  command,  through  which  a  single 
soul  is  infused  into  the  active  mass,  and  the  ravs  of 
individual  merit  converge  to  the  head  of  the  general. 

In  the  fourteenth  centiuy  we  begin  to  perceive  some- 
thing of  a  more  scientific  character  in  military  proceed- 
ings, and  historians  for  the  first  time  discover  that 
success  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  intrepidity  and 
physical  prowess.  The  victory  of  Muhldorf  over  the 
Austrian  princes  in  1322,  that  decided  a  civil  war  in  the 
empire,  is  ascribed  to  the  ability  of  the  Bavarian  com- 
mander/ Many  distinguished  officers  were  formed  in 
the  school  of  Edward  III.     Yet  their  excellences  wero 

•  Stmvfiig,Corpn0  Hist  German,  p.  585.    called  by  a  contempora  y  writer  clarus 
Schweppenuan.  the  BuTarian  general.  In    mUltari  sdeutifl  vir. 
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perhaps  rather  those  of  active  partLsans  than  of  expe- 
rienced generals.  Their  successes  are  still  due  rather 
to  daring  enthusiasm  than  to  wary  and  calculating  com- 
bination. Like  inexpert  chess-players,  they  surprise  us 
by  happy  sallies  against  rule,  or  display  their  talents  in 
rescuing  themselves  from  the  consequence  of  their  own 
mistakes.  Thus  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Black 
Prince  at  Poitiers  hardly  redeem  &e  temerity  which 
placed  him  in  a  situation  where  the  egregious  folly  of 
his  adversary  alone  coidd  have  permitted  him  to  triumph. 
Hawkwood  therefore  appears  to  me  the  first  real  genml 
of  modem  times ;  the  earliest  master,  however  imperfect, 
in  the  science  of  Turenne  and  Wellington.  Every  con- 
temporary Italian  historian  speaks  with  admiration  of 
his  skilful  tactics  in  battle,  his  stratagems,  his  well-oon- 
ducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this  description,  as  I  have 
observed,  is  hardly  bestowed,  certainly  not  so  con- 
tinually, on  any  former  captain. 
Hawkwood  was  not  only  the  greatest  but  the  last  of 
School  of  the  foreign  condottieri,  or  captains  of  mer- 
itaiuui  cenary  bands.  While  he  was  yet  living,  a  new 
*^"*^  military  school  had  been  formed  in  Italy, 
which  not  only  superseded,  but  eclipsed,  all  the  strangers. 
This  important  reform  was  ascribed  to  Alberic  di^ar- 
biauo,  lord  of  some  petty  territories  near  Bolc^na.  He 
formed  a  company  altogether  of  Italians  about  the  year 
1379.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  natives  of  Italy  had 
before  been  absolutely  excluded  from  service.  We  find 
several  Italians,  such  as  the  Malatesta  family,  lords  of 
Rimini,  and  the  Rossi  of  Parma,  commanding  the  armies 
of  Florence  much  earlier.  But  this  was  the  first  trading 
company,  if  I  may  borrow  the  analogy,  the  first  regular 
body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  attached  only  to  their  com- 
mander without  any  consideration  of  party,  like  the 
Germans  and  English  of  Lando  and  Hawkwood.  Alberio 
di  Barbiano,  though  himself  no  doubt  a  man  of  military 
talents,  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  school  ci 
great  generals  which  the  company  of  St.  George  under 
his  command  produced,  and  which  may  be  deduced,  by 
regular  succession,  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first 
in  order  of  time,  and  immediate  contemporaries  of  Bar- 
biano, were  Jaoopo  del  Verme,  Facino  Cane,  and  Ottobon 
Terzo.     Among  an  intelligent  and  educated  people,  little 
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inclined  to  servile  imitation,  the  military  art  made  great 
progress.  The  most  eminent  condottieri  being  divided, 
in  general,  between  beUigerents,  each  of  them  had  his 
genius  excited  and  kept  in  tension  by  that  of  a  rival  in 
glory.  Every  resource  of  science  as  well  as  experience, 
every  improvement  in  tactical  arrangementis  and  the  use 
of  arms,  were  required  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  such 
equal  enemies.  In  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Italians  brought  their  newly  acquired  superiority  to 
a  test.  The  emperor  Bobert,  in  alliance  with  Florence, 
invaded  Gian  Galeazzo's  dominions  with  a  considerable 
army.  From  old  reputation,  which  so  frequently  sur- 
vives the  intrinsic  qualities  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
an  impression  appears  to  have  been  excited  in  Italy 
that  the  native  .troops  were  still  unequal  to  meet  the 
chaa^  of  German  cuirassiers.  The  duke  of  MHan  gave 
orders  to  his  general,  Jacopo  del  Yerme,  to  avoid  a 
combat.  But  that  able  leader  was  aware  of  a  great 
relative  change  in  the  two  armies.  The  Germans  had 
neglected  to  improve  their  discipline ;  their  arms  were 
less  easily  wielded,  their  horses  less  obedient  to  the  bit. 
A  single  skirmish  was  enough  to  open  their  eyes ;  they 
foimd  themselves  decidedly  inferior ;  and  having  engaged 
in  the  war  with  the  e:n)ectation  of  easy  success,  were 
readily  disheartened.'  This  victory,  or  rather  this  deci- 
sive proof  that  victory  might  be  achieved,  set  Italy  at 
rest  for  almost  a  century  from  any  apprehensions  on  the 
side  of  her  ancient  masters. 

Whatever  evils  might  be  derived,  and  they  were  not 
trifling,  from  the  employment  of  foreign  or  native  mer- 
cenaries, it  was  impossible  to  discontinue  the  system 
without  general  consent;  and  too  many  states  found 
their  own  advantage  in  it  for  such  an  agreement.  The 
condottieri  were  indeed  all  notorious  for  contempt  of 
engagements.  Their  rapacity  was  equal  to  their  bad 
faith.  Besides  an  enormous  pay,  for  every  private 
cuirassier  received  much  more  in  value  than  a  subaltern 
officer  at  present,  they  exacted  gratifications  for  every 
success."      But  everything  was  endured  by  ambitiouf: 

«  SlsmoDdl,  t  vfS.  pu  43i.  demanded  unreasonably.  The  first  speaks 

"  Fioga  doppta,  e  mese  compinto.  of  for  itself;  the  second  was  the  reckoning 

which  we  frequently  read,   sometimes  a  month's  service  as  completed  when  it 

granted  improvldently,  and  more  often  was  begun,  In  calculating  tbeir  pay.— 
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govemments  who  wanted  their  aid.  Florenoe  and 
Venice  were  the  two  states  which  owed  most  to  the 
companies  of  adventure.  The  one  loved  war  without  its 
perils ;  the  other  could  never  have  obtained  an  inch  of 
territory  with  a  population  of  sailors.  But  they  were 
both  almost  inexhaustibly  rich  by  commercial  industry ; 
and,  as  the  surest  paymasters,  were  best  served  by  those 
they  employed.  The  Visconti  might  perhaps  have 
extended  their  conquest  over  Lombardy  with  the  militia, 
of  Milan ;  but  without  a  Jacopo  del  Verme  or  a  Carma- 
gnola,  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  would  never  have  floated 
at  Verona  and  Bergamo. 

The  Italian  armies  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  been 
Defensive  ren^^-rked  for  one  striking  peculiarity.      War 
arms  of     has  never  been  conducted  at  so  little  personal 
*^'**^    hazard  to  the  soldier.      Combats  frequently 
occur,  in  the  annals  of  that  age,  wherein  success,  thou^ 
warmly  contested,  cost  very  few  lives  even  to  the  van- 
quished.*   This  innocence  of  blood,  which  some  histo- 
rians turn  into  ridicule,  was  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  rapacity  of  the  companies  of  adventure, 
who,   in   expectation  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
ransom  of  prisoners,  were  anxious  to  save  their  lives. 
Much  of  the  humanity  of  modem  warfare  was  originally 
due  to  this  motive.    But  it  wajs  rendered  more  practi- 

MatL  ViUanli  p.  62 ;   j^onondi,   t.  v.  with  ooiuiderable  Ion.    Sianondi,  t  z. 

p.  412.  p.  126, 137.    But,  in  general,  the  dau^ 

Oian  Galeazzo  Visconti  promised  ooa-  t«r   must   appear   Tery  triiUng.     Am- 

•tant  half-pay  to  the  condottleri  whom  mirato  himself  says  that  in  an  action 

he  disbanded  in  1396.    This  perhaps  is  between  the  Neapolitan  and  p^ial  tnx>pa 

the  first  Instance  of  half-pay.— Sismondi,  in  i486,  which  lasted  all  day,  not  only 

t.  vli.  p.  379.  no  one  wan  killed,  but  it  is  not  recorded 

-'  Instances  of  this  are  very  fireqnent.  that  any  one  was  wounded.    Rosooe'k 

Thns  at  the  action  of  Zagonara,  in  1423,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  vol.  iL  p.  37.    Gnio- 

bat  three  persons,  according  to  Macbl-  ciardlnl's  general  testimony  to  the  cha- 

avel,  lost  their  liTes,  and  these  by  suffo-  meter  of  these  combats  is  unequlvocaL 

cation  in  the  mad.     Ist  Fiorent.  I.  It.  lie  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Foroova,  be> 

At  that  of  Moliuella,  in  1467,  he  says  tweeu  the  confederates  of  Lombardy 


that  no  one  was  killed.    1.  viL    Amml-  the  army  of  Charles  VIIL   returning 

fato  reprores  him  for  this,  as  all  the  ftx>m  Naples  in  1495,  as  very  remark- 

authors  of  the  time  represent  it  to  have  able  on  account  of  the  slanghto',  which 

been  sanguinary  (L  iL  p.  102),  and  in-  amoxmted  on  the  Italian  side  to  3000 

Blnuates   that   Machiavel   ridicules  the  men :  percb^  fh  la  prima,  che  da  InnghiiK 

Inofiensiveness  of  those  armies  more  than  simo  tempo  in  quit  si  combattesee  oon 

they  deserve,  schemendo,  oome  egll  suol  ncdsione  e  con  sangue  in  Italia,  perdd 

far,  quel  la  milizia.    Certainly  some  few  innanxl  k  questa  morlyano  pochisstml 

battles  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  were  not  aomini  in  uu  fiitto  d'arme.    L  IL  p.  1TB. 
only  obstinately  contested,  but  attended 
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cable  by  tlie  nature  of  their  arms.  For  once,  and  for 
once  only  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  art  of  defence 
had  outstripped  that  of  destruction.  In  a  charge  of 
lancers  many  fell,  unhorsed  by  the  shock,  and  might  be 
suffocated  or  bruised  to  death  by  the  pressure  of  their 
own  armour ;  but  the  lance's  point  could  not  penetrate 
the  breastplate,  the  sword  fell  harmless  upon  the  helmet, 
the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impulse  of  passion,  could  not 
assail  any  vital  part  of  a  prostrate  but  not  exposed  enemy. 
Still  less  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  archers  or  cross- 
bowmen,  who  composed  a  large  part  of  the  infantry. 
The  bow  indeed,  as  drawn  by  an  English  foot-soldier, 
was  the  most  formidable  of  arms  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  That  ancient  weapon,  though  not  perhaps 
common  among  the  Northern  nations,  nor  for  several 
centuries  after  their  settlement,  was  occasionally  in  use 
before  the  crusades.  William  employed  archers  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings.'  Intercourse  with  the  East,  its 
natural  soil,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ages, 
rendered  the  bow  better  known.  But  the  Europeans 
improved  on  the  eastern  method  of  confining  its  use  to 
cavalry.  By  employing  infantry  as  archers,  they  gained 
increased  size,  more  steady  position,  and  surer  aim  for 
the  bow.  Much,  however,  depended  on  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  archer.  It  was  a  peculiarly  English 
weapon,  and  none  of  the  other  principal  nations  adopted 
it  so  generally  or  so  successfully.  The  cross-bow,  which 
brought  the  strong  and  weak  to  a  level,  was  more  in 
favour  upon  the  continent.  This  instrument  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  introduced  after  the  first 
crusade  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat.'  But,  if  we  may 
trust  William  of  Poitou,  it  was  employed,  as  well  as  the 
long-bow,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Several  of  the  popes 
prohibited  it  as  a  treacherous  weapon  ;  and  the  restric- 
tion was  so  far  regarded,  that,  in  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus,  its  use  is  said  to  have  been  imknown  in 
France.'  By  degrees  it  became  more  general ;  and  cross- 
bowmen  were  considered  as  a  very  necessary  part  of  a 

y  Bedites  in   fronte   locavit,  sogittls  representod  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayenx. 
armatus  et  baUfstls,  item  pedites  in  ordine       *  Le  Grand,  Vie  priv^e  des  Fran^ai^ 

KPcundo   flnniores  et   loricatos,   ultimo  1 1.  p.  349. 

tunnas  equitum.    GuL  Pictaviensls  (in       '  Du   Cange,   ▼.   BalLsta;   Muratori 

l)a CbMne),  p.  201.    Several  anhers  are  Diss.  2e,  t  L  p. 492  (ItaL). 
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well-OTganized  annj.  But  botli  the  arrow  and  the 
quarrel  glanced  away  from  plate-armour,  such  as  it 
became  in  the  fifteenth  centmy,  impervious  in  every 
point,  except  when  the  vizor  was  raised  from  the  face^ 
or  some  part  of  the  body  accidentally  exposed.  The 
horse  indeed  was  less  completely  protected. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  security  against 
wounds  for  which  this  armour  had  been  devised.  The 
enormous  weight  exhausted  the  force  and  crippled  the 
limbs.  It  rendered  the  heat  of  a  southern  climate  insup- 
portable. In  some  circumstances  it  increased  the  danger 
of  death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a  river  or  morass.  It  was 
impossible  to  compel  an  enemy  to  fight,  because  the  least 
entrenchment  or  natural  obstacle  could  stop  such  un- 
wieldy assailants.  The  troops  might  be  kept  in  constant 
alarm  at  night,  and  either  compelled  to  sleep  imder  arms, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  siiiprised  before  they  could  rivet 
their  plates  of  steel.^  Neither  the  Italians,  however,  nor 
the  Transalpines,  would  surrender  a  mode  of  defence 
which  they  ought  to  have  deemed  inglorious.  But  in 
order  to  obviate  some  of  its  military  inconveniences,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  concentration  in  attack,  which  lancers 
impetuously  charging  in  a  single  line,  according  to  the 
practice  at  least  of  France  in  the  middle  ages,  did  not 
Cnstom  of  preserve,  it  became  usual  for  the  cavalry  to  dis- 
cavalry  dig-  mount,  and,  leaving  their  horses  at  some  dis- 
mounting, ^jj^^  ^  combat  on  foot  with  the  lance.  This 
practice,  which  must  have  been  singularly  embarrassing 
with  the  plate-armour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  intro- 
duced before  it  became  so  ponderous.  It  is  mentioned 
by  historians  of  the  twelfth  century,  both  as  a  Grerman 
and  an  English  custom.'  We  find  it  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.  Hawkwood,  the  disciple  of  that  school, 
introduced  it  into  Italy.*^  And  it  was  practised  by  the 
English  in  their  second  wjirs  with  France,  especially  at 
the  battles  of  Crevant  and  Vemeuil.* 


b  SIsmondi,  1  Ix.  p.  168.  done  bj  the  EngUah  in  their 

^  The  emperor  Conrad's  cavalry  In  the  with  the   Scotdb  near  North-Allertoct, 

second  crusade  are  said  by  William  of  commonly  called  the  battle  of  the  Stan^ 

Tyre  to  have  diamonnted  on  one  occasion,  ard,  in  1138.    Twysden,  Decern  Script* 

and  fooght  on  foot,  de  equis  desoendentes,  p.  343. 

et  facii  pedites ;  ticut  tnos  e$t  Teulonicia       d  SIsmondi,  t  vi.  p.  429;  AsarhiB.  ii: 

in  rammis  nncessitatibus  bellica  tractare  Script  Rer.  ItaL  t.  xvi. ;  Matt  ViUanL 
ne^otla.  1.  zviL  a  4.   And  ine  same  was       *  Moustnlel,  t  iL  foL  7,  14^  76  ;  Vll 
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Meanwhile  a  discoyeiy  accidentally  made,  perhaps  in 
some  remote  age  and  distant  region,  and  whose  loTentionof 
importance  was  but  slowly  perceived  by  Europe,  gunpowder. 
had  prepared  the  way  not  only  for  a  change  in  her  mili- 
tary system,  but  for  political  effects  still  more  extensive. 
If  we  consider  gunpowder  as  an  instrument  of  human 
destruction,  incalculably  more  powerful  than  any  that 
skill  had  devised  or  accident  presented  before,  acquiring, 
as  experience  shows  us,  a  more  sanguinary  dominion  in 
every  succeeding  age,  and  borrowing  all  the  progressive 
resources  of  science  and  civilization  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  mankind,  we  shall  be  appalled  at  the  future 
prospects  of  the  species,  and  feel  perhaps  in  no  other 
instance  so  much  difficidty  in  reconciling  the  mysterious 
dispensation  with  the  benevolent  order  of  Providence. 
As  the  great  security  for  established  governments,  the 
surest  preservation  against  popular  tumult,  it  assumes  a 
more  equivocal  character,  depending  upon  the  solution 
of  a  doubtful  problem,  whether  the  sum  of  general  happi- 
ness has  lost  more  in  the  last  three  centuries  through 
arbitrary  power,  than  it  has  gained  through  regular  police 
and  suppression  of  disorder. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  gunpowder  was 
introduced  through  the  means  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe. 
Its  use  in  engines  of  war,  though  they  may  seem  to  have 
been  rather  like  our  fireworks  than  artillery,  is  mentioned 
by  an  Arabic  writer  in  the  Escuiial  collection  about  the 
year  1249.'    It  was  known  not  long  afterwards  to  our 

laret,  t  xviL  p.  89.  It  wm  ft  Bargnndlan  I  think  there  can  on  the  whole  he  no 

M  well  as  English  fashion.    Entre  les  doubt  that  gunpowder  is  meant.  Another 

Boargoignons,  says  Comines,  lors  estoient  Arabian  writer  seems  to  describe  the  use 

les  plus  honores  ceuz  que  deaomdoient  of  cannon  In  the  yean  1312  and  1323.  Id. 

•▼ec  les  archera    L  t  c  3.  ibid.  And  the  chronicle  of  Alphonso  XI., 

t  Coairl,  BibL  Arab.  Hispan.  t  ii.  p.  T,  king  of  Castile,  distinctly  mentions  them 

thus  renders  the  original  description  of  at  the  siege  of  Algedraa  in  1842.    But 

certain  missiles  used  by   the  Moors,  before  this  they  were  suiBdently  known 

Serpunt,snsurrantquASOorpionescircnmr  in  France.    Gunpowder  and  cannon  are 

llg^  ac  pulvere  nitrato  inoend,  unde  both  mentioned  in  reglslen  of  acooonts 

•xplosi  ftilgnrant  ao   inoendnnt.    Jam  tmder  1336  (Dn  Gange,  t.  Bombard*), 

▼Idere  erat  mangimnm  ezcuasom  Teluti  and  in  another  document  of  134A.    Hist, 

nubem  per  aerm  extendi  actonltrusinstar  dn  Languedoe,  t  !▼.   p.  204.    Bat  the 

horreudum  edert   fkvgorem,  Ignemque  strongest  evidenoe  Is  a  paoage  of  Fo- 

nadequkqne  Tomena,  omnia  dirumpere,  trarch,  written  before  1344,  and  quoted 

Inoendere,  in  dneres  redigere.    The  Ara-  in  Muratorl,  Antlch.  Ital.  Dissert  36, 

faic  passage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  p.  466,  where  he  speaksof  the  art,  nuper 

and  one  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  T$n,  ntmc  cnmmtnis. 
|w2«ii  itOraOa  is  a  lair  tranalatioD.  Bat 
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philosopher  Roger  Bacon,  though  he  concealed,  in  some 
degree,  the  secret  of  its  composition.  In  the  firet  part 
of  the  fourteenth  centnry  cannon,  or  rather  mortars,  were 
invented,  and  the  applicability  of  gunpowder  to  purposes 
of  war  was  understood.  Edward  III.  employed  some 
pieces  of  artillery  with  considerable  effect  at  Crecy.* 
But  its  use  was  still  not  very  frequent ; — a  circumstance 
which  will  surprise  us  less  when  we  consider  the  im- 
scientific  construction  of  artillery ;  the  slowness  with 
which  it  could  be  loaded ;  its  stone  balls,  of  tmcertain 
aim  and  imperfect  force,  being  commonly  fired  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation ;  and  especially  the  difficulty  of  re- 
moving it  from  place  to  place  during  an  action.  In  sieges, 
aftd  in  naval  engagements,  as,  for  example,  in  the  war  of 
Chioggia,  it  was  more  frequently  employed.**  Gradually, 
however,  the  new  artifice  of  evil  gained  ground.  The 
French  made  the  principal  improvements.  They  cast 
their  cannon  smaller,  placed  them  on  lighter  carriages, 
and  used  balls  of  iron.*  They  invented  portable  arms 
for  a  single  soldier,  which,  though  clumsy  in  comparison 
with  their  present  state,  gave  an  augury  of  a  prodigious 
revolution  in  the  military  art.  John  duke  of  Burgimdy, 
in  1411,  had  4000  hand-cannons,  as  they  were  called, 
in  his  army.^  They  are  found,  under  different  names 
and  modifications  of  form — for  which  I  refer  the  reader 
to  professed  -writers  on  tactics — in  most  of  the  wars  that 
historians  of  the  fifteenth  century  record,  but  less  in  Italy 
than  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Milanese,  in  1449,  are  said 
to  have  anned  their  militia  with  20,000  muskets,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  old  generals."   But  these  muskets, 

S  0.  Vlllanl,  I.  xfL  c.  67.    Gibbtm  bas  h  Gattaro,  Tst.  Psdovaoa,  in  Script. 

t!ircwn  out  a  nort  or  ot^ectioii  to  the  cer-  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xril.  p.  360.    Several  prooft 

tainty  of  this  fact,  on  account  of  Frols-  of  the  employment  of  artillery  In  Prendi 

•art's  silence.  But  the  positive  testimony  sietres  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 

of  Villant,  nvho  died  within  two  years  occur  in  Villaret  See  the  word  Artillerle 

afterwards,  and  had  manifestly  obtained  In  the  index. 

much  information  as  to  the  great  eventa  Giitn  Galeaxso  had,  acoordlog  to  Corio^ 

pawing  in  France,  cannot  be  njected.  thirty-four  piece*  of  cannon,  anall  and 

He  a6cribes  a  material  effect  to  the  can-  great,  in  the  Milanese  army,  about  1397. 

nou  of  Edward,  colpi  delle  bombarde,  <  Guicciardini,  1.1.  p.75,  hasa  remark- 

which  I  suspect,  from  his  strong  expres-  able  passage  on  tl)e  superiority  of  ibm 

aions,  hod    not  been  employed  beforp,  French  over  the  Italian  artlllei^  in  oon- 

except  against  stone  walls.    It  seemed,  sequence  of  these  improvements, 

he  says,  as  if  God  thundered  con  giunde  k  Villaret,  t  xili.  p.  176,  310. 

uccisione   dl   genti.   e  sfondamento  d1  "*  Sismondi,  t  ix.  p.  341.  He  says  that 

cavalli  it  required  a  quarter  of  an  boor  to  cbazya 
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supported  on  a  rest,  and  charged  with  great  delay,  did 
less  executioix  than  our  sanguinaiy  science  would  requiro ; 
and,  nnoumbined  with  the  admirable  iuTention  of  the 
bayonet,  could  not  in  any  degree  resist  a  charge  of 
cavaliy.  The  pike  had  a  greater  tendency  to  subvert 
the  military  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  efficiency  of  disciplined  infantry.  Two  free 
nations  had  already  discomfited,  by  the  help  of  such 
infantiy,  those  am^ant  knights  on  whom  the  fate  of 
battles  had  depended — ^the  Bohemians,  instructed  in  the 
art  of  war  by  their  great  master,  John  Zisca ;  and  the 
Swiss,  who,  after  winning  their  independence  inch  by 
inch  from  the  house  of  Austria,  had  lately  established 
their  renown  by  a  splendid  victory  over  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy. Louis  XI.  took  a  body  of  mercenaries  from  the 
United  Cantons  into  pay.  Maximilian  had  recourse  to 
the  same  assistance.'  And  though  the  importance  of 
infantry  was  not  perhaps  decidedly  established  till  the 
Milanese  wars  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  yet  the  last  vears  of  the  middle  ages, 
according  to  our  division,  indicated  the  commencement 
of  that  military  revolution  in  the  general  employment  of 
pikemen  and  musketeers. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
return  from  this   digression,    two  illustrious  Rivalry  of 
captains,  educated  under  Albeiic  di  Barbiano,  sfuna  and 
turned  upon  themselves   the    eyes  of   Italy.     ™^*^ 
These  were  Braccio  di  Montone,  a  noble  Ferugian,  and 
Sforza  Attendolo,  originally  a  peasant  in  the  village  of 
Cotignuola.     Nearly  equal  in  reputation,  unless  perhaps 
Braccio  may  be  reckoned  the  more  consummate  general, 
they  were  £vided  by  a  long  rivalry,  which  descended  to 
the  next  generation,  and  involved  all  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  Italy.     The  distractions  of  Naples,  and  the 
anarchy  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  gave  scope  not  only 
to  their  military  but  political  ambition.     Sforza  watt 
invested'  with  extensive  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  with  the  office  of  Gi\»;t  Constable.    Braccio  aimed 

and  fire  a  miukeL    ImnatoonfeafhatI  Swte  troops,  p.  193.    Tbe  French,  b« 

very  moch  doubt  the  ftct  of  so  many  says,  bad  no  natiTe  infimtry ;  il  regno  dl 

nraakets  having  been  oollacted.    In  1432  iVanda  era  dcboliaBfano  dl  ftnteria  pr> 

that  arm  was  seen  for  the  lint  time  In  prla.  the  nobility  monopoUalng  all  war 

nucany.    Hnratori,  Dlasert  96,  >.  46f .  like  oocopatlona.    Ibid. 
■  See  U«iocIardiDl*t  cfaoneter  of  the 
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at  iudependent  acqnisitioiiB,  and  formed  a  sort  of  princi- 
pality around  Perugia,      This,  however,  was  entirely 
dissipated  at  liis  death.     When  Sforza  and  Braocio  were 
Prancoseo     ^^  more,  their  respectiTe  parties  were  headed 
sfona.         \)j  the  son  of  the  former,  Francesco  Sforza,  and 
by  Nicolas  Piccinino,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
fought,  with  few  exceptions,  nnder  opposite  baimerB. 
Piccinino  was  constantly  in  the  service  of  Milan.    Sforsa, 
whose  political  talents  fully  equalled  his  military  skill, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  splendid  prospects  that  opened  to 
his  ambition.     From  Eugenius  lY.  he  obtained  the 
March  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the  Boman  see.     Thus 
rendered  more  independent  than  the  ordinary  condottieri, 
he  mingled  as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  politics  of  Italy. 
He  was  generally  in  alliance  with  Venice  and  Florence-, 
liirowing  his  weight  into  their  scale  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  against  Milan  and  Naples.     But  his 
ultimate  designs  rested  upon  Milan.     Filippo  Maria, 
duke  of  that  city,  the  last  of  his  family,  had  only  a  natu- 
ral daughter,  whose  hand  he  sometimes  offered  and 
sometimes  withheld  from  Sforza.    Even  after  he  had  con- 
He  acqniiB.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ™i?^.'  ^  suspicious  temper  was 
the  duchy     incapable  of  admitting  such  a  son-in-law  into 
of  Miun.      confidence,  and  he  joined  in  a  confederacy  with 
the  pope  and  king  of  Naples  to  strip  Sforza  of  the  March. 
At  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria  in  1447,  that  general  had 
nothing  left  but  his  glory,  and  a  very  disputable  claim 
to  the  Milanese  succession.     This,  however,  was  set 
aside  by  the  citizens,  who  revived  their  republican 
government.     A  republic  in  that  part  of  Lombardy 
might,  with  the  help  of  Venice  and  Florence,  have  with- 
stood any  domestic  or  foreign  usurpation.    But  Venice 
was  hostile,  and  Florence  indifferent.    Sforza  became  the 
general  of  this  new  state,  aware  that  such  would  be  the 
probable  means  of  becoming  its  master.    No  politician 
of  that  age  scrupled  any  breach  of  &ith  ibr  his  interest. 
Nothing,  says  Machiavel,  was  thought  shameful,  but  to 
fail.     Sforza,  with  his  army,  deserted  to  the  Venetians ; 
and  the  republic  of  Milan,  being  both  incapable  of  de- 
fending itself  and  distracted  by  civil  dissensions,  soon 
fell  a  prey  to  his  ambition.     In  1450  he  was  pro- 
claimed duke,  rather  by  right  of  election,  or  of  conquest, 
than  in  virtue  of  hi»  marriage  with  Bianca,  whoso  sex, 
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as  well  as  ill^itiinacj,  seemed  to  preclude  her  from 
inheriting. 

I  have  not  alluded  for  some  time  to  the  domestio 
history  of  a  kingdom  which  bore  a  considera))le  Aiikin  or 
part,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen-  Naples. 
turies,  in  the  general  combinations  of  Italian  policy,  not 
wishing  to  interrupt  the  reader's  attention  by  too  fre- 
quent  transitions.  We  must  return  again  to  a  more 
remote  i^e  in  order  to  take  up  the  history  of 
Naples.  Charles  of  Anjou,  after  the  deaths  of  ^^  "^^ 
Manfired  and  Conradin  had  left  him  without  a  competitor, 
might  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  European  sovereigns. 
Master  of  FroTence  and  Naples,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Ouelf  fjEustion  in  Italy,  he  had  already  prepared  a  formi- 
dable  attcusk  on  the  Greek  empire,  when  a  memorable 
revolution  in  Sicily  brought  humiliation  on  his  latter 
years.  John  of  Frocida,  a  Neapolitan,  whose  RebeiiioQ 
patrimony  had  been  confiscated  for  his  adher-  ^^^^ 
ence  to  the  party  of  Manfred,  retained,  durixig  charies 
long  years  of  erile,  an  implacable  resentment  ®''^^°- 
against  the  house  of  Anjou.  From  the  dominions  of 
Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  bestowed  estates 
upon  him  in  Valencia,  he  kept  his  eye  continually  fixed 
on  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  former  held  out  no  favour- 
able prospects;  the  Ghibelin  party  had  been  entirely 
subdued,  and  the  principal  barons  were  of  French  extrac- 
tion or  inclinations.  But  the  island  was  in  a  very  differ- 
ent state.  Unused  to  any  strong  government,  it  was 
now  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  A  large  body  of 
French  soldiers  garrisoned  the  fortified  towns,  and  the 
systematic  oppression  was  aggravated  by  those  insults 
upon  the  honour  of  families  which  are  most  intolerable 
to  ah  Italian  temperament.  John  of  Frocida,  travelling 
in  disguise  through  the  islsmd,  animated  the  barons  with 
a  hope  of  deliverance.  In  like  disguise  he  repaired  to 
the  pope,  Nicolas  III.,  who  was  jealous  of  the  new 
Neapolitan  dynasty,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to  the 
projected  insurrection;  to  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
from  which  he  readily  obtained  money ;  and  to  the  king 
of  Aragon,  who  employed  that  money  in  fitting  out  an 
armament,  that  hovered  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  under 
pretext  of  attacking  the  Moors.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
at  this  time  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  preconcerted 

2i? 
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conBpiiaoy  from  those  of  casual  resentment.    Before  tte 
intrigues  so  skilfully  conducted  had  taken  effect,  jet 
after  they  were  ripe  for  development,  an  outrage  com- 
mitted upon  a  lady  at  Palermo,  during  a  procession  on 
the  TigU  of  Easter,  provoked  the  people  to  that  terrible 
Sicilian     massacre  of  all  the  French  in  their  island  which 
vesporB.    i^aa  obtained  the  name  of  Sicilian  Vespers. 
Unpremeditated  as  such  an  ebullition  of  popular  fuiy 
must  appear,  it  fell  in,  by  the  happiest  coinci- 
*'^  dence,  with  the  previous  conspiracy.    The  king 

of  Aragon*s  fleet  was  at  hand ;  the  Sicilians  soon  called 
in  his  assistance ;  he  sailed  to  Palermo,  and  accepted  the 
crown.  John  of  Procida  is  a  remarkable  witness  to  a 
truth  which  the  pride  of  governments  will  seldom  permit 
them  to  acknowledge :  that  an  individual,  obscure  and 
apparently  insignificant,  may  sometimea.  by  perseverance 
and  energy,  shake  the  foundations  of  established  states ; 
while  the  perfect  concealment  of  his  intrigues  proves 
also,  against  a  popular  maxim,  that  a  political  secret 
may  be  preserved  by  a  number  of  persons  during  a  con> 
siderable  length  of  time.'' 

The  long  war  that  ensued  upon  this  revolution  involved 
War  in  Or  interested  the  greater  part  of  civilized  Europe. 
StJ?Sr°^  Philip  III.  of  France  adhered  to  his  uncle,  and 
Fnuioe  and  the  king  of  Aragou  was  compelled  to  fight  for 
Aragon.  SicUy  within  his  native  dominions.  This  in- 
deed was  the  more  vulnerable  point  of  attack.  Upon  the 
sea  he  was  lord  of  the  ascendant.  His  Catalans,  the 
most  intrepid  of  Mediterranean  sailors,  were  led  to  vic- 
tory by  a  ualabrian  refugee,  Soger  di  Loria,  the  most 
illustrious  and  successful  admiral  whom  Europe  produced 
tUl  the  age  of  Blake  and  De  Ruyter.    In  one  of  LoriaV 

»  Uianncme.  though  he  has  well  de-  Phlerma    The   thought  of  calling  in 

scribed  the  Khemes  of  John  of  Prodda,  Peter,  he  asserta.  did  nut  occur  to  the 

yet,  aa  ia  too  often  his  costmn.  or  rather  Sicillana  till  Charles  had  actually  com- 

•hat  of  Ooatanxo,  whom  he  implicitly  ful-  menced  the  ilege  of  Menina.    Bat  tbii 

lowR.  dropa  or  lUdea  over  leading  fitcta ;  is  equally  removed   from   the    tmth. 

and  thua,  omitting  entirely,  or  miarepre-  Gibbon  has  made  more  errora  than  are 

■enting,  the  drcnmatances  of  the  Sicilian  usual  with  so  accurate  an  historian  in 

Yeepers,  treata  the  whole  inaurrecUon  aa  his  account  of  this  revolution,  aoch  aa 

the   result  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy,  calling  Constance,  the  queen  of  Peter, 

On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Spedalia,  a  titter  instead  of  daughter  of  Manftwl 

wntemporary  writer,  in  the  seventh  vo-  A  good  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  Veqien 

ume  of  Mnratori's  collection,  represents  may  be  found  in  Velly's  Hialoiy  J 

the  Sicilian  Vespers  as  proceeding  endrely  f  Vance,  L  vL 
lh>m  the  casual  outrsge  in  the  streets  of 
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battles  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Naples  -was  made 
prisoner,  and  the  first  years  of  his  own  reign  were  spent 
in  confinement.  But  notwithstanding  these  advantages* 
it  was  found  impracticable  for  Aragon  to  contend  against 
the  arms  of  France,  and  latterly  of  Castile,  sustained  by 
the  rolling  thimders  of  the  Vatican.  Peter  UI.  had 
bequeathed  Sicily  to  his  second  son  James ;  Alfonso,  the 
eldest,  king  of  Aiagon,  conld  not  fairly  be  expected  to  rain 
his  inheritance  for  his  brother's  canse;  nor  were  the 
barons  of  that  free  country  disposed  to  carry  on  a  war 
without  national  objects.  He  made  peace,  accordingly, 
in  1295,  and  engaged  to  withdraw  all  his  subjects  from 
the  Sicilian  sei'vice.  Upon  his  own  death,  which  followed 
very  soon,  James  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
and  ratified  the  renunciation  of  Sicily.  But  the  natives 
of  that  island  had  received  too  deeply  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence to  be  thus  assigned  over  by  the  letter  of  a 
treaty.  After  solemnly  abjuring,  by  their  ambassadors, 
their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  they  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  his  brother  Frederic.  They 
maintained  the  war  against  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  against 
James  of  Aragon,  their  former  king,  who  had  bound 
himself  to  enforce  their  submission,  and  even  against  the 
great  Roger  di  Loria,  who,  upon  some  discontent  with 
Frederic,  deserted  their  banner,  and  entered  into  the 
Neapolitan  service.  Peace  was  at  length  made  in  1300, 
upon  condition  that  Frederic  should  retain  during  his 
life  the  kingdom,  which  was  afterwards  to  revert  to  the 
crown  of  Naples  :  a.  condition  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples,  in  1305, 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  succession.  His  eldest  son, 
Charles  Martel,  had  been  called  by  maternal  inheritance 
to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  had  left  at  his  decease  a 
son,  Carobert,  the  reigning  soverei^  of  that  country. 
According  to  the  laws  of  representative  succession, 
which  were  at  this  time  tolerably  settled  in  private  in- 
heritance, the  crown  of  Naples  ought  to  have  regu- 
larly devolved  upon  that  prince.  But  it  was  sobcrt  king 
contested  by  his  uncle  Robert,  the  eldest  of  Naples, 
living  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  cause  was  pleaded 
by  civilians  at  Avignon  before  Pope  Clement  v.,  the 
feudal  superior  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  Reasons  of 
public  utility,  rather  than  of  legal  analogy,  seem  to  have 
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prevailed  in  tlie  decision  which  was  made  in  fEtYOur  of 
fiobert.'  The  course  of  his  reign  evinced  the  wisdom  of 
this  deteimination.  Hobert,  a  wise  and  active,  though 
not  personally  a  martial  prince,  maintained  the  as<3end- 
ancy  of  the  Guelf  faction,  and  the  papal  influence  con- 
nected with  it,  against  the  formidable  combination  of 
Ohibelin  usurpers  in  Lombardy,  and  the  two  emperors 
Henry  VII.  and  Louis  of  Bavaria.  No  male  issue  sur- 
vived Bobert,  whose  crown  descended  to  his  grand- 
daughter Joanna.  She  had  been  espoused,  while  a  child* 
to  her  cousin  Andrew,  son  of  Carobert  king  of  Hun- 
gary, who  wad  educated  with  her  in  the  court  of  Naples. 
Auspiciously  contrived  as  this  union  might  seem  to 
silence  a  subsisting  claim  upon  the  kingdom,  it  proved 
eventually  the  source  of  civil  war  and  calamity  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Andrew's  manners  were  bar- 
barous, more  worthy  of  his  native  country  than  of  that 
polished  court  wherein  he  had  been  bred.  He  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  society  of  Himgarians,  who  taught  him  to 
believe  that  a  matrimonial  crown  and  derivative  royalty 
were  derogatory  to  a  prince  who  claimed  by  a  paramount 

hereditary  right.    In  fact,  he  was  pressing  the 

*^  ^^*^  court  of  Avignon  to  peimit  his  own  coronation, 

which  would  have  placed  in  a  very  hazardous  condition 

the  rights  of  the  queen,  with  whom  he  was  living  on  ill 

terms,  when  one  night  he  was  seized,  strangled,  and 

thrown  out  of  a  window.  Public  rumour,  in  the 
fiJrtCTof  absence  of  notorious  proof,  imputed  the  guilt 
hcrhuBbMid  of   this    mystcrious   assassination  to  Joanna. 

Whether  historians  are  authorized  to  assume 
her  participation  in  it  so  confidently  as  they  have  gene* 
rally  done,  may  perhaps  be  doubted;  though  I  cannot 
venture  positively  to  rescind  their  sentence.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Andrew's  death  were  undoubtedlypr^nant 
with  strong  suspicion.**    Louis  king  of  Hungary,  his 


P  QUnnone,  L  xxli. ;  Sommonte,  1 1L  Uils  perplexed  and   mysteriotn  itoiT. 

p.  370.    Some  of  the  dvlUuu  of  that  age,  Gravina'a  opinion,  It  gbonhl  be  obsenredU 

however,  approved  the  dedaion.  ia    extramely  hoatile    to    the    queen. 

'^  The  Chronicle  of  Dominic  di  Ora-  Nevertheleaa  there  are  not  wanting  ptta- 

nna  (Script  Rer.  Ital.  t  xii.)  seema  to  anmptions   that  Charlea,  Urat  duke  of 

be  onr  best  teatlmony  for  the  clrcnm-  Dnrazao,  who  had  married  the  ciater  of 

•tances  connected  with  Andrew's  death ;  Andrew,  was  concerned  in  his  murder, 

and   after   reading  his  narrative  more  for  which  in  fact  be  was  afterwards  pui 

than  oooe,  I  find  myself  undecided  as  to  to  death  by  the  king  of  Uungaxy.    Boti 
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brother,  a  just  and  stem  prince,  invaded  Naples,  partly 
as  an  avenger,  partly  as  a  conqueror.  The  queen  and 
her  second  husband,  Louis  of  Tarento,  fled  to  Provence, 
where  her  acquittal,  after  a  solemn,  if  not  au  impartial, 
investigation,  was  pronounced  by  Clement  VI.  Louis, 
meanwhile,  found  it  more  difficidt  to  retain  than  to 
acquire  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  his  own  dominion 
required  his  presence ;  and  Joanna  soon  recovered  her 
crown.  She  reigned  for  thirty  years  more  without  the 
attack  of  any  enemy,  but  not  intermeddling,  like  her 
rogenitors,  in  the  general  concerns  of  Italy.  Childless 
y  four  husbands,  the  succession  of  Joanna  began  to 
excite  ambitious  speculations.  Of  all  the  male  descend- 
ants of  Charles  I.  none  remained  but  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  Charles  duke  of  Durazzo,  who  had  married  ^e 
queen's  niece,  and  was  regarded  by  her  as  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown.  But,  offended  by  her  maniage 
with  Otho  of  Bnmswick,  he  procured  the  assistance  of  an 
Hungarian  army  to  invade  Ihe  kingdom,  and,  getting  the 
queen  into  his  power,  took  possession  of  the  throne.  In 
this  enterprise  he  was  seconded  by  Urban  YI.,  against 
whom  Joanna  had  tmfortunately  declared  in  the  great 
schism  of  the  church.  She  was  smothered  with  a  pillow, 
in  prison,  by  the  order  of  Charles.  The  name  ^ 
of  Joan  of  Naples  has  suffered  by  the  lax  repeti- 
tion of  calumnies.  Whatever  share  she  may  have  had  in 
her  husband's  death,  and  certainly  under  circumstances 
of  extenuation,  her  subsequent  life  was  not  open  to  any 
flagrant  reproach.  The  charge,  of  dissolute  manners,  so 
frequently  made,  is  not  warranted  by  any  specific  proof 
or  contemporary  testimony. 

In  the  extremity  of  Joanna's  distress  she  had  sought 
assistance  from  a  quarter  too  remote  to  afford  it  hoom  of 
in  time  for  her  relief.    She  adopted  Louis  duke  ^^u. 

If  the  dofce  of  Duruco  was  gnUtj»  it  to  feaaions  were  ever  made.    However,  I  do 

unlikely  that  Joanna  ahoald  be  bo  too;  not  pretend  to  acquit  Joanna,  but  merely 

because  she  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  to  notice  the  nnoertalnty  that  rests  over 

him,  and  indeed  the  chief  proob  against  her  story,  on  account  of  the  podtivenees 

her  are   founded   on  the  investigation  with  which  all  historians,  excq)t  thoee 

which  Dnraczo  himself  professed  to  tn^  of  Naples  and  the  Abbd  de  Sade.  whose 

stitute.     Confessions  obtained  through  vindication  (Vie  de  Petrarqne,  t  IL  notes) 

torture  are  as  little  credible  In  history  as  does  her  more  harm  than  good,  have 

they  ought  tti  be  In  judicature ;  even  If  assumed  the  murder  of  Andrew  to  have 

we  could  be  positively  sure,  which  is  cot  been  her  own  act>  as  if  she  had  jrdered 

Ihe  case  in  this  tnstaooe,  that  such  con-  his  executioQ  in  open  daj^ 
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of  Anjoti,  eldest  imole  of  the  young  king  of  France,  Charleb 
VI.,  as  her  heir  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  oonnty  of 
Provence.  This  bequest  took  effect  without  difficulty  in 
the  latter  country.  Naples  was  entirely  in  the  possession 
of  Charles  of  Durazzo.  Louis,  however,  entered  Italy 
with  a  very  large  army,  consisting  at  least  of  30,000 
cavalry,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  more  than 
double  that  number.'  He  was  joined  by  many  Neapolitan 
barons  attached  to  the  late  queen.  But,  by  a  fate  not 
unusual  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  military  science,  thia 
armament  produced  no  adequate  effect,  and  mouldered 
away  through  disease  and  want  of  provisions.  Louis 
himself  dying  not  long  afterwards,  tibie  government  of 
Charles  IIL  appeared  secure,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
accept  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Hungaiy.  This  enter- 
prise, equally  unjust  and  injudicious,  terminated  in  his 
issassination.  Ladislaus,  hiB  son,  a  child  ten  years  old, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother  Mai^aret,  whose  exactions  of  money 
producing  discontent,  the  party  which  had  supported  the 
late  duke  of  Anjou  became  powerful  enough  to  caU  in 
his  son.  Louis  II.,  as  he  was  called,  reigned  at  Naples, 
and  possessed  most  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  seveial  yearo ; 
the  young  king  Ladislaus,  who  retained  some  of  the 
northern  provinces,  fixing  his  residence  at  Gaeta.  If 
Louis  had  prosecuted. the  war  with  activity,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  would  have  subdued  his  adversary.  But 
his  character  was  not  very  energetic ;  and  Ladislaus,  as 
he  advanced  to  manhood,  displaying  much  superior  quaJi- 
ties,  gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  the  Angevin  barons, 
perceiving  the  turn  of  the  tide,  came  over  to  his  banner, 
md  he  recovered  his  whole  dominions. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  still  altogether  a  feudal  govern- 

^^^  ment.  This  had  been  introduced  by  tiie  first 
Norman  kings,  and  the  system  had  rather  been  strength- 
ened  than  impaired  under  the  Angevin  line.  The  princes 
of  the  blood,  who  were  at  one  time  numerous,  obtained 
extensive  domains  by  way  of  appanage.  The  principality 
of  Tarento  was  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom.*    The 

'  Maratori;  Suininonte;Costanio.  besides  part  of  those  a4)olnln&    Suii> 

■  It  comprehended  the  provinces  now    monte,  Istoria  di  Napoli,   t.  iU.  p.  53T. 

caI)eJ  Terra  dOtranto  and  Tern  diB«ri;    Ondni.  prince  of  Toivnto,  who  died  tu 
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rest  was  occupied  by  some  great  fitmilies,  "^hose  strength, 
as  well  as  pride,  was  shown  in  the  number  of  men  at 
arms  whom  they  could  muster  under  their  banner.  At 
the  coronation  of  Louis  II.,  in  1390,  the  Sanseverini 
appeared  with  1800  cavalry  completely  equipped.*  This 
illustrious  house,  which  had  filled  all  the  high  offices  of 
state,  and  changed  kings  at  its  pleasure,  was  crushed  by 
Ladislaus,  whose  bold  and  unrelenting  spirit  well  fitted 
him  to  bruise  the  heads  of  the  aristocratic  hydra.  After 
thoroughly  establishing  his  government  at  home,  this 
ambitious  monarch  directed  his  powerful  resources  to- 
wards foreign  conquests.  The  ecclesiastical  territories 
had  never  been  secure  ^m  rebeUion  or  usuipation ;  but 
legitimate  sovereigns  had  hitherto  respectea  the  patri- 
mony of  the  head  of  the  church.  It  was  reserved  for 
Ladislaus,  a  feudal  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  to  seize  upon 
Rome  itself  as  his  spoil.  For  several  years,  while  the 
disordered  state  of  the  church,  in  consequence  of  the 
i^hism  and  the  means  taken  to  extinguish  it,  gave  him 
an  opportunity,  the  king  of  Naples  occupied  great  part 
of  the  papal  territories.  He  was  disposed  to  have  carried 
his  arms  farther  north,  and  attacked  the  republic  of 
Florence,  if  not  the  states  of  Lombardy,  when  his  death 
irelieved  Italy  from  the  danger  of  this  new  tyranny. 

An  elder  sister,  Joanna  II.,  reigned  at  Kaples  after 
Ladislaus.  Under  this  queen,  destitute  of 
courage  and  understanding,  and  the  slave  of  '^**'^^^- 
appetites  which  her  age  rendered  doubly  disgraceful, 
the  kingdom  relapsed  into  that  state  of  anarchy  from 
which  its  late  sovereign  had  rescued  it.  I  shall  only 
jrefer.the  reader  to  more  enlarged  histories  for  the  first 
years  of  Joanna's  reign.  In  1421  the  two  most  power- 
ful individuals  were  Sforza  Attendolo,  great  constable, 
and  Ser  Gianni  Caraccioli,  the  queen's  minion,  who  go- 
verned the  palace  with  unlimited  sway.  Sforza,  aware 
that  the  favourite  was  contriving  his  ruin,  and  remem- 
bering the  prison  in  which  he  had  lain  more  than  once 
since  the  accession  of  Joanna,  determined  to  anticipate 
his  enemies  by  calling  in  a  pretender  to  the  crown. 


1463,  had  4000  troops  in  amn,  and  the       *  Sammonte,  t  iiL  p.  617 ;  Glamio.ifli 
▼alue  of  1,000,000  floxioa  la  moveables.    L  xxiv.  c.  4. 
dbmondl.  L  z.  p.  161. 
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another  Lonia  of  Abjou,  third  in  descent  of  that  nnsuo*> 
oessful  dynasty.  The  Angeyin  party,  thon^  proscribed 
and  oppressed,  was  not  extinct;  and  the  poptdaoe  of 
Naples  in  particular  had  always  been  on  that  side* 
Caiuccioli's  influence  and  the  queen's  dishonourable 
weakness  rendered  the  nobility  disaffected.  Louis  III.« 
therefore,  had  no  remote  prospect  of  success.  But  Carao- 
cioli  was  more  prudent  than  favourites,  selected  from 
such  motives,  have  usually  proved.  Joanna  was  old  and 
childless  ;  the  reversion  to  her  dominions  was  a  valuable 
Adoption  of  object  to  any  prince  in  Europe.  None  was  so 
A^o  of  competent  to  assist  her,  or  so  likely  to  be  in* 
AffiSnof  fiuenced  by  the  hope  of  succession,  as  Alfonso 
SicUj.  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  That  island,  after 
the  reign  of  its  deliverer,  Frederic  I.,  had  unfortunately 
devolved  upon  weak  or  infant  princes.  One  great  fitmily, 
the  Chiaramonti,  had  possessed  itself  of  half  Sicily ;  not 
by  a  feudal  title,  as  in  other  kingdoms,  but  as  a  kind  of 
counter-sovereignty,  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  though 
affecting  rather  to  bear  arms  against  the  advisers  of  their 
kings  than  against  themselves.  The  marriage  of  Maria, 
queen  of  Sicily,  with  Martin,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
put  an  end  to  the  national  independence  of  her  country. 
Dying  without  issue,  she  left  the  crown  to  her  husband. 
This  was  consonant,  perhaps,  to  the  received  law  of 
some  European  kingdoms.  But,  upon  the  death  of 
Martin,  in  1409,  his  father,  also  named  Martin,  king 
of  Aragon,  took  possession  as  heir  to  his  son,  without 
any  election  by  the  Sicilian  parliament.  The  Chiaramonti 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  younger  Martin,  and  no  party 
remained  to  make  opposition.  Thus  was  Sicily  united 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Alfonso,  who  now  enjoyed 
those  two  crowns,  gladly  embraced  the  proposalB  of  the 
queen  of  Naples.  They  were  founded,  indeed,  on  the 
most  substantial  basis,  mutual  interest.  She  adopted 
Alfonso  as  ber  son  and  successor,  while  he  bound  himself 
to  jdmploy  his  forces  in  delivering  a  kingdom  that  was  to 
become  his  own.  Louis  of  Anjou,  though  acknowledged 
in  several  provinces,  was  chiefly  to  depend  upon  the 
army  of  Sforza;  and  an  army  of  Italian  mercenaries 
could  only  be  kept  by  means  which  he  was  not  able  to 
applj-  The  king  of  Aragon,  therefore,  had  far  the  better 
prospects  in  the  war,   when  one  of  the  many  revolu 
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tionfl  of  thifl  reign  defeated  his  immediate  expectations. 
Whether  it  were  that  Alfonso's  noble  and  a£fable  nature 
afforded  a  contrast  which  Joanna  was  afraid  of  exhibit- 
ing to  the  people,  or  that  he  had  really  formed  a  plan  to 
anticipate  his  succession  to  the  throne,  she  became  more 
and  more  distrustful  of  her  adopted  son,  till,  an  open 
rupture  haying  taken  place,  she  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  her  hereditary  competitor,  Louis  of  Anjou,  its  revoc»> 
and,  revoking  the  adoption  of  Alfonso,  substi-  2Jvo„yof 
tuted  the  French  prince  in  his  room.  The  king  Louis  of 
of  Aragon  was  disappointed  by  this  unforeseen  "^^^ 
stroke,  which,  uniting  the  Angevin  faction  with  that  of 
the  reigning  family,  made  it  impracticable  for  him  to 
maintain  his  ground  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  king 
dom.  Joanna  reigned  for  more  than  ten  years  without 
experiencing  any  inquietude  from  the  pacific  spirit  of 
Louis,  who,  content  with  his  reversionary  hopes,  lived 
as  a  sort  of  exile  in  Calabria."  Upon  his  death,  the 
queen,  ^who  did  not  long  survive  him,  settled  the  king* 
dom  on  his  brother  Begnier.  The  Neapolitans  were 
generally  disposed  to  execute  this  bequest.  But  Begnier 
was  unluckily  at  that  time  a  prisoner  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy;  and  though  his  wife  maintained  the  cause 
with  great  spirit,  it  was  difficult  for  her,  or  even  for 
himself,  to  contend  against  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  im- 
mediately laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.  After  a  contest  of 
several  years,  Begnier,  having  experienced  the  treacher- 
ous and  selfish  abandonment  of  his  friends,  yielded  the 
game  to  his  adversary ;  and  Alfonso  founded  the  Aragon- 
ese  line  of  sovereigns  at  Naples,  deriving  pretensions 


*  Jottima'i  great  fkTonrite,  CaraccioU,    torlan   to  wbcm  I  refer  has  pabllahed 
Ml  a  Tictliii  some  time  before  his  mis*    the  act  of  revocation  itself,  which  bears 


I's  death  to  an  intrigue  of  the  palace;  date  April  llth,  1433.    Zorlta  (Anoalcs 

the  docheas  of  Sessia,  a  new  favourite,  de  Aragon,  t  iv.  p.  2lt)  admits  that  no 

having  prevailed  on  the  feeble  old  queen  other  writer,  either  contemporary  or  imb- 

to  permit  him  to  be  assassinated.   About  sequent,  has  mentioned  any  part  of  the 

thto  time  Alfonso  had  every  reason  to  teamaction,  which  must  have  been  kepi 

hope  for  the  renewal  of  the  settlement  very   secret;   bat  his  authori^  is  so 

In   his  favour.    Caraccioll  had  himself  respectable   that   I   thought  it  worth 

epened  a  negotiation  with  the  king  of  notice,  however  uninteresting  these  r^ 

Aragon ;  and  after  his  death  the  duchess  mote   intrigues  may   appear  to   most 

of  Sessia  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  readers.    Joanna  soon  cbsnged  her  ndnd 

Joan  even  revoked  secretly  the  adoption  again,  and  took  no  overt  steps  in  fiRvoar 

of  the  duke  of  Ai^u.  This  circumstance  of  Alfonso, 
misht  appear  doubtftil:   but  the  hi^ 
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more  splendid  than  just  from  Manfred,  from  the  house  of 
8uabia,  and  from  Roger  Gniscard.* 

In  the  first  year  of  Alfonso's  Neapolitan  war  he  was 
Alfonso  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  fleet  of  the 
idng  of  Genoese,  who,  as  constant  enemies  of  the  Cata- 
'^^  lans  in  all  the  naval  warfsire  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, had  willingly  lent  their  aid  to  the  AngeTin 
party.  Genoa  was  at  this  time  subject  to  Filippo  Maria 
duke  of  Milan,  and  her  royal  captive  was  transmitted  to 
his  court.  But  here  the  brilliant  graces  of  Alfonso's 
character  won  over  his  conqueror,  who  had  no  reason  to 
consider  the  war  as  his  own  concern.  The  king  per- 
suaded him,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  strict  alliance  with 
an  Aragonese  dynasty  in  Naples  against  the  pretensions 
of  any  French  claimant  would  be  the  true  policy  and 
best  security  of  Milan.  That  city,  which  he  had  entered 
as  a  prisoner,  he  left  as  a  Mend  and  ally.  From  this 
time  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  and  Alfonso  were  firmly 
united  in  their  Italian  politics,  and  formed  one  weight 
of  the  balance  which  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Flo- 
His  oon  fence  kept  in  equipoise.  After  the  succession 
nexion  of  Sforza  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  same  alliance 
with  iiAD.  ^^^  generally  preserved.  Sforza  had  still  more 
powerful  reasons  than  his  predecessor  for  excluding  the 
French  from  Italy,  his  own  title  being  contested  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  derived  a  claim  from  his  mother 
Valentine,  a  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  But 
the  two  republics  were  no  longer  disposed  towards  war. 
Florence  had  spent  a  great  deal  without  any  advantage 
in  her  contest  with  Filippo  Maria  /  and  the  new  duke  of 
Milan  had  been  the  constant  personal  friend  of  Cosmo 
de*  Medici,  who  altogether  influenced  that  republic.  At 
Venice,  indeed,  he  had  been  regarded  with  very  diflerent 
sentiments ;  the  senate  had  prolonged  their  war  against 

*  According  to  *  treaty  between  Fre-  other  Ungdom,  whldi  tbey  denomloAted 

derlc  IIL.  king  of  Sicily,  andJoaiinal.  Sicily  dtra  Pbarnm.   Alfonso  of  AiagoD, 

of  Naples,  in  1363,  the  former  monarch  when  be  anlted  both  these,  was  the  tnt 

was  to  aaanme  the  tiUe  of  king  of  Trin-  who  took  the  title.  King  of  the  Two 

ocria,  leaving  the  original  style  to  the  SiciUes,  which  his  sacoessocB  have  r»- 

NeapoUton  line.   But  neither  he  nor  his  lained  ever  since.  Gtannone,  t  US.  pw  234. 

BQOoessorB  in  the  island  ever  complied  J  The  war  ending  with  the  peace  ol 

:ith  this  oondltioD.  or  entitled  them-  Ferrara,  in  1438,  Is  said  to  have  cost  (ha 

Mlves  otherwise   than  kings  of  Sicily  republic  of  Florence  3,500,000  flortna 

.iltnt  Phamm,  in  oontnulistinction  to  the  Ammirato,  p.  1043. 
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Milan  with  redoubled  animoBity  after  his  elevation, 
deeming  him  a  not  less  ambitions  and  more  formidable 
neighbour  than  the  Yisconti.     Bnt  they  were  deceived 
in  the  character  of  Sforza.  Conscions  that  he  had  reached 
an  eminence  beyond  his  early  hopes,  he  had  no  care  bnt 
to  seonre  for  his  family  the  possession  of  Milan,  without 
disturbing  the  balance  of  Lombardy.     Ko  one  better 
knew  than  Sforza  the  faithless  temper  and  destructiTe 
politics  of  the  condottieri,  whose  interest  was  placed  in 
the  oscillations  of  interminable  war,  and  whose  defection 
might  shake  the  stability  of  any  government.     Without 
peace  it  was  impossible  to  break  that  ruinous  system, 
and  accustom  states  to  rely  upon  their  natural  resources. 
Venice  had  little  reason  to  expect  further  conquests  in 
Lombardy ;  and  if  her  ambition  had  inspired  the  hope  of 
them,  she  was  summoned  by  a  stronger  call,  that  of  self- 
preservation,  to  defend  her  numerous  and  dispersed  pos- 
sessions in  the  Levant  i^inst  the  arms  of  Mahomet  II. 
All  Italy,  indeed,  felt  the  peril  that  impended  from  that 
side;  and  these  various  motions  occasioned  a  g^i^jnipie 
quadruple  league  in  1455,  between  the  king  of  league  of 
Naples,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  two  re-  ^**** 
publics,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Italy.     One 
object  of  this  alliance,  and  the  prevailing  objecl  with 
Alfonso,  was  the  implied  guarantee  of  his  succession  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  illegitimate  son  Ferdinand. 
He  had  no  lawful  issue ;  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  an  acquisition  of  his  own  valour  should  pass  against 
his  will  to  collateral  heirs.     The  pope,  as  feudal  superior 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Neapolitan  parliament,  the  solo 
competent  tribunal,  confirmed  the  inheritance  of  Ferdi- 
nand.'   Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  claims  subsist- 
ing in  the  house  of  Anjou,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
ths  reigning  family  of  Aragon  were  legitimately  excluded 
&om  the  throne  of  Naples,  though  force  and  treachery 
enabled  them  ultimately  to  obtain  it. 

.Alfonso,  sumamed  the  Magnanimous,  was  by  far  the 
most  accomplished  sovereign  whom  the  fifteenth  chwacter 
oentuiy  produced.      The  Virtues  of  chivalry  ofAifonsa 
were  combined  in  hiTn  with  the  patronage  of  letters,  and 
with  more  than  their  patronage,  a  real  enthusiasm  foi 

*  Glannone,  L  xztL  c.  2. 
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learning,  seldom  fonnd  in  a  king,  and  especially  in  one 
BO  active  and  ambitions/  This  deyption  to  literature 
was,  among  the  Italians  of  that  age,  almost  as  snre  a 
passport  to  general  admiration  as  his  more  chivalrous 
perfection.  Magnificence  in  architecture  and  the  page- 
antry of  a  splendid  court  gave  fresh  lustre  to  his  reign* 
The  Neapontans  perceived  witli  grateful  pride  that  he 
lived  almost  entirely  among  them,  in  preference  to  his 
patrimonial  kingdom,  and  forgave  the  heavy  taxes  which 
faults  nearly  allied  to  his  virtues,  profuseness  and  ambi* 
tion,  compiled  him  to  impose.^  But  they  remarked  a 
very  different  character  in  his  son.    Ferdinand 

*"**°*°^  was  as  dark  and  vindictive  as  his  father  was 
affable  and  generous.  The  barons,  who  had  many  op- 
portunities of  ascertaining  his  disposition,  began,  im- 
mediately upon  Alfonso's  death,  to  cabal  against  his 
succession,  turning  their  eyes  first  to  the  legitimate 
branch  of  the  £skmily,  and,  on  finding  that  prospect  not 
favotirable,  to  John,  titular  duke  of  Calabria, 

A.D.  1461.  g^^  ^£  Eegnier  of  Anjou,  who  survived  to  pro- 
test against  the  revolution  that  had  dethroned  him. 
John  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  invasion 
of  Naples.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  concluded  in 
1455,  Florence  assisted  him  with  money,  and  Venice  at 
least  with  her  wishes ;  but  Sforza  remained  unshaken  in 
that  alliance  with  Ferdinand  which  his  clear-sighted 
policy  discerned  to  be  the  best  safeguard  for  his  own 
dynasty.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility, 
including  Orsini  prince  of  Tarento,  the  most  powerfol 
vassal  of  the  crown,  raised  the  banner  of  Anjou,  which 
was  sustained  also  by  the  youngest  Piccinino,  the  last 
of  the  great  condottieri,  under  whose  command  the 
veterans  of  former  warfare  rejoiced  to  serve.  But  John 
underwent  the  fate  that  had  always  attended  his  family 
in  their  long  competition  for  that  throne.  After  some 
brilliant  successes,  his  want  of  resources,  aggravated  by 
the  defection  of  Genoa,  on  whose  ancient  enmity  to  the 
house  of  Aragon  he  had  relied,  was  perceived 

^'^         by  the  barons  of  his  party,  who,  accordung  to  thp 

"  A  story  U  told,  trae  or  fiilse,  that  hU  his  love  of  letters  in  Tii»bo8cfai,  t.  vt 

.lellght  In  hearing  Qulntus  Curtiiu  read.  p.  40. 
without  any  other  medicine,  cured  the       b  Qiannone,  L  xxvJ. 
King  of  an  illneca.    See  other  prooft  of 
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practice  of  their  ancestors,  returned  one  by  one  to  the 
allegiance  of  Ferdinand. 

The  peace  of  Italy  was  little  disturbed,  except  by  a 
few  domestic  reyolntions,  for  several  years  after  g 
this  Neapolitan  war."    Even  the  most  short-  itaiyinthe 
sighted  politicians  were  sometimes  withdrawn  Jj'{JJ  p^ 
fiom  selfish  objects  by  the  appalling  progress  flftecntb 
of  the  Turks,  though  there  was  not  energy  **^'™^- 
enongh  in  their  councils  to  form  any  concerted  plans 
for  their  own  secnrity.     Venice  maintained  a  long  but 
ultimately  an  nnsnccessfiil  contest  with  Mahomet  11. 
for  her  maritime  acquisitions  in  Greece  and  Albsmia; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  relieved  Italy  from  its 
immediate  terror  that  the  ambitions  republic  endea- 


*  The  following  distribation  of  a  tax  can  pay  ftxnn  her  revemiee  10,000 :  that 

of  458,000  florins.  Imposed,  or  rather  pro-  of  Florenoe  4000 :  the  pope  6000.    The 

poeed,  in  1464,  to  defray  the  expense  of  emperor  and  empire  can  raise  60,000 : 

a  general  war  against  the  Tnita,  will  the  Ung  of  Hungary  80,000  (not  men* 

give  a  notion  of  the  relative  wealth  and  at-arms,  certainly), 

resources  of  the  Italian  powers ;  but  it  is  The  king  of  France,  In   1414,  had 

probable   that  the  pope  rated  himself  2,000,000  ducats  of  revenue;  but  now 

above    his    &lr   contingent     He   was  only  hall    The   king  of  Jilnglaud  had 

to  pay  100.000  floiins;   the  Venetians  then  as  much;  now  only  700,000.    The 

100,000 ;   Ferdinand  of  Naples  80,000 ;  king  of  Spain's  revenue  also  is  reduced 

ttie   duke   of  Milan   70,000;   Florence  by  the  wars  from  3,000,000  to  800,000. 

60,000 ;  the   duke  of  Modena  20,000 ;  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  8,000,000 ; 

Siena  I6,00n;  the  marquis  of  Mantua  now  900,000.    The  duke  of  Milan  had 

in,ooo ;   Lucca  8000 ;    the   marquis  of  sunk  from  l,000,uoo  to  500,000 :  Venice 

Montferrat  6000.    Sismondi,  t  z.  p.  229.  firom  1,100,000,  which  she  posBessed  in 

A  similar  assessment  occurs  (p.  307)  1423,  to  800,000 .  Florence  from  400,000 

where  the  proportions  are  not  quite  the  to  200,000. 

same.  These  statistical  calculations,  which 

Perhaps  It  may  be  worth  while  to  ex-  are  not  quite  accurate  as  to  Venice,  and 
tract  an  estimate  of  the  force  of  all  probably  much  less  so  as  to  some  other 
Christian  powers,  written  about  1454,  sUtes,  are  chiefly  remarkable  as  they 
IVom  Sanuto's  Lives  of  the  Doges  of  manifest  that  comprehensive  spirit  of 
Venice,  p.  963.  Some  parts,  however,  treating  all  the  powers  of  Europe  as 
appear  very  questionable.  The  king  of  parts  of  a  common  system  which  began 
France,  it  is  said,  can  raise  30,000  men-  to  actuate  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth 
at-«nns ;  but  for  any  foreign  enterprise  century.  Of  these  enlarged  views  of 
only  15,000.  The  Ung  of  England  can  poUpy  the  writings  of  i£neas  Sylvius 
do  the  same.  These  powers  are  exactly  afford  an  eminent  instance.  Besides  the 
equal ;  otherwise  one  of  the  two  would  more  general  and  insensible  causes,  the 
be  destroyed.  The  king  of  Scotland,  increaseof  navigation  and  revival  of  lite- 
**  da,'  'k  signore  dl  grandl  paeet  e  popoli  rature,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
eon  grande  povwt^"  can  raise  10,000  tlnual  danger  from  the  progress  of  the 
men-aVanns :  the  king  of  Norway  the  Ottoman  anns,  which  led  the  politicians 
same:  the  king  of  Spain  (Castile)  of  that  part  of  Europe  most  exposed  to 
80,000:  the  king  of  Portugal  6000:  them  into  moi«  extensive  views  as  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy  8000:  the  duice  of  the  rosources  and  dispositions  of  Christian 
Milan  lO.WO.     The  repubUc  of  Venice  stotes. 
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voured  to  extend  its  territories  by  encroaching  on  Hie 
house  of  Este.    N  or  had  Milan  shown  mnch  dia- 
^•^^*®^  position  towards  aggrandizement.     Francesco 
Sforza  had  been  snoceeded,  such  is  the  condition  of 
despotic  goTemments,  by  his  son  Glaleazzo,  a  tyrant 
more  execrable  than  the  worst  of  the  Yisconti.     His 
extreme  cruelties,  and  the  insolence  of  a  debauchery 
that  gloried  in  the  public  dishonour  of  families,  excited 
a  few  daring  spirits  to  assassinate  him.     The 
^•^  **'••  Milanese  profited  by  a  tyrannicide  the  perpe- 
trators of  which  they  had  not  courage  or  gratitude  to 
protect.    The  regency  of  Bonne  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the 
infant  duke  Gian  Galeazzo,  deserved  the  praise  of  wisdom 
and  moderation.     But  it  was  overthrown  in  a  few  years 
by  Ludovico  Sforza,  sumamed  the  Moor,  her 
^^'         husband's  brother;  who,  while  he  proclaimed 
his  nephew's  majority  and  affected  to  treat  him  as  a 
sovereign,  hardly  disguised    in    his  conduct  towards 
foreign  states  that  he  had  usurped  for  himself  the  sole 
direction  of  government. 
The  annals  of  one  of  the  few  surviving  republics,  that 
Atr,   ^  of  Genoa,  present  to  us,  during  the  fifteenth  as 
Genoa  In    Well  as  the  preceding  century,  an  unceasmg 
*^'  "s®'    series  of  revolutions,  the  shortest  enumeration 
of  which  would  occupy  several  pages.    Tom  by  the 
factions  of  Adomi  and  Fregosi,  equal  and  eternal  rivals, 
to  whom  the  whole  patrician  families  of  Doria  and  Fieschi 
were  content  to  become  secondary,  sometimes  sinking 
from  weariness  of  civil  timiult  into  the  grasp  of  Milan 
or  France,  and  again,  from  impatience  of  foreign  sub- 
jection, starting  back  from  servitude  to  anarchy,  the 
Genoa  of  those  ages  exhibits  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
calm  and  regular  aristocracy  of  the  next  throe  centuries, 
rhe  latest  revolution  withm  the  compass  of  this  work 
was  in  1488,  when  the  duke  of  Milan  became  sovereign, 
an  Adomo  holding  the  office  of  doge  as  his  lieutenant. 
Florence,  the  most  illustrious  and  fortunate  of  Italian 
and  of      republics,  was  now  rapidly  descending  frt)m 
Florence,   her  rank  among  free  commonwealths,  though 
surrounded  with  more  than  usual  lustre  in  the  eyes  ot 
Europe.     We  must  take  up  the  story  of  that  city  frx>m 
the  revolution  of  1382,  which  restored  the  ancient  Guelf 
aristocracy,  or  party  of  the  Albizi,  to  the  ascendancy  of 
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wbioh  a  popxQar  mstiTreotion  liad  stripped  them.  Fifty 
years  elapsed  dtuing  which  this  party  retained  the  go- 
vernment in  its  own  hands  with  few  attempts  at  disturb- 
ance. Their  principal  adyersaries  had  been  exiled, 
according  to  the  invariable  and  perhaps  necessary  cus- 
tom of  a  republic ;  the  populace  and  inferior  artisans 
were  dispirited  by  their  iU  success.  Compared  with  the 
leaders  of  other  feictions,  Maso  degl'  Albizi,  and  Nicola 
di  Uzzano,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  his 
party,  were  attached  to  a  constitational  liberty.  Yet  so 
difficult  is  it  for  any  government  which  does  not  rest  on 
a  broad  bajsis  of  public  consent  to  avoid  injustice,  that 
they  twice  deemed  it  necessary  to  violate  the  ancient 
constitution.  In  1393,  after  a  partial  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  vanquished  faction,  they  assembled  a  parliament, 
and  established  what  was  technically  called  at  Florence 
a  BaHa.*^  This  was  a  temporary  delegation  of  sovereignty 
to  a  number,  generally  a  considerable  number,  of  citi- 
zens, who  during  the  period  of  their  dictatorship  named 
the  magistrates,  instead  of  drawing  them  by  lot,  and 
banished  suspected  individuals.  A  precedent  so  dan- 
gerous was  eventually  fatal  to  themselves  and  to  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  Besides  this  temporary  balia, 
ihe  regular  scrutinies  periodically  made  in  order  to 
replenish  the  bags  out  of  which  the  names  of  all  magis- 
trates were  drawn  by  lot,  according  to  the  constitution 
established  in  1328,  were  so  managed  as  to  exclude  all 
persons  disaffected  to  the  dominant  faction.  But,  for 
stil^  greater  security,  a  council  of  two  hundred  was 
formed  in  1411,  out  of  those  alone  who  had  enjoyed  some 
of  the  higher  offices  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
period  of  the  aristocratical  ascendancy,  through  which 
every  proposition  was  to  pass  before  it  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  legislative  councils.*  These  precau- 
tions indicate  a  government  conscious  of  public  enmity ; 
and  if  the  Albizi  had  continued  to  sway  the  republic  of 
Florence,  their  jealousy  of  the  people  would  have  sug- 
gested still  more  innovations,  till  the  constitution  had 
acquired,  in  legal  form  as  well  as  substance,  an  abso- 
lutely aristocratical  character. 

But,  while  crushing  with  deliberate  severity  their 

•  Ammlntto,  p.  tM.  *  [h,  p  9eL 

VOL.  L  2   K 
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avowed  adyersaries,  the  raling  party  had  left  one  £unily 
Rise  of  the  whose  prudence  gave  no  reasonable  excnse  for 
HedicL  peiBecuting  them,  and  whose  popularity  as  well 
as  wealth  rendered  the  experiment  hazardous.  The 
Medici  were  among  the  most  considerable  of  the  new  or 
plebeicm  nobility.  From  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century  their  name  not  veiy  unfrequently  occurs  in  the 
domestic  and  military  annals  of  Florence.'  Salvestro  de' 
Medici,  who  had  been  partially  implicated  in  the  demo- 
cratical  revolution  that  lasted  &om  1378  to  1382,  escaped 
proscription  on  the  revival  of  the  Onelf  party,  though 
some  of  his  family  were  afterwards  banished.  Through- 
out the  long  depression  of  the  popular  faction  the  house  of 
Medici  was  always  regarded  as  their  consolation  and  their 
hope.  That  house  was  now  represented  by  Giovanni,* 
whose  immense  wealth,  honourably  acquired  by  com- 
mercial dealings,  which  had  already  rendered  the  name 
celebrated  in  Europe,  was  expended  with  liberality  and 
magnificence.  Of  a  mild  temper,  and  averse  to  cabals, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  did  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  party, 
and  contented  himself  with  repressing  some  fresh  en- 
croachments on  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution 
which  the  Albizi  were  disposed  to  make.^  They,  in 
their  turn,  freely  admitted  him  to  that  share  in  public 
councils  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  eminence  and 
virtues ;  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  their  administration 
was  not  illiberally  exclusive.  But,  on  the  death  of  Gio- 
vanni, his  son  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  inheriting  liis  £Gither*B 
riches  and  estimation,  with  more  talents  and  more 
ambition,  thought  it  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  popu- 
larity belonging  to  his  name.  By  extensive  connexions 
with  the  most  eminent  men  in  Italy,  especially  with 
Sforza,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  the  first  citizen  of 
Florence.  The  oligarchy  were  more  than  ever  unpo- 
pular.   Their  administration  since  1382  had  indeed  been 

f  The  MMici  are  eaiunerated  by  Vil-    Salvestro  de'  MedlcL    Their  ftmUieB  are 
laai  among  the  chlefii  of  the  Black  ftctlon    said  per  Inngo  txatto  allontananL 


hi  1304, 1.  viil.  c.  71.    One  of  that  family  minU>,  p.  992.    Keverthelen,  his  being 

was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  dake  of  drawn   gonftlonler   in  1421   created  a 

Athens  In  1343.  L  xii.  c.  2.    It  is  sin-  great  seneatioD  in  the  city,  and  prepared 

galar  that  Mr.  Roacoe  should  refer  their  the  way  to  the  snbseqoent  revnlatkn 

flnt  appeanmce  in  history,  as  he  seems  Ibid.    Machiavelll.  L  iv. 

to  do,  to  the  siege  of  Scarperia  In  1351.  h  Machiiiv(:lli,  Istorla  Flonnt  L  It- 
f  Giovanni  was  not  nearly  related  to 
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in  general  eminently  snccesfifol ;  the  acquisition  of  Pisri 
and  of  other  IhiBcan  cities  had  aggrandized  the  republic, 
while  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  her  ships  had  begun  to 
trade  with  Alexandria,  and  sometimes  to  contend  witli 
the  Genoese.'  But  an  unprosperous  war  with  Lucca 
diminished  a  reputation  which  was  never  sustained  by 
publio  affection.  Cosmo  and  his  friends  aggravated  the 
errors  of  the  government,  which,  having  lost  its  wise  and 
temperate  leader  Nicola  di  Uzzano,  had  fallen  into  the 
rasher  hands  of  Hinaldo  degV  Albizi.  He  incurred  the 
blame  of  being  the  first  aggressor  in  a  struggle  which 
had  become  inevitable.  Cosmo  was  arrested  by 
command  of  a  gon&lonier  devoted  to  the  Albizi,  ^^  ^*^ 
and  condemned  to  banishment.  But  the  oligarchy  had 
done  too  much  or  too  little.  The  city  was  full  of  his 
friends;  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  in  his  exile 
attested  the  sentiments  of  Italy.  Next  year  he  was 
recalled  in  triumph  to  Florence,  and  the  Albizi  were 
completely  overthrown. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  a  victorious  faction  will 
scruple  to  retaliate  upon  its  enemies  a  still  greater  mea- 
sure of  injustice  than  it  experienced  at  their  hands.  The 
vanquished  have  no  right«  in  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror. 
The  sword  of  returning  exiles,  flushed  by  victory  and 
incensed  by  suffering,  falls  successively  upon  their 
enemies,  upon  those  whom  they  suspect  of  being  ene- 
mies, upon  those  who  may  hereafter  become  such.  The 
Albizi  had  in  general  respected  the  legal  forms  of  their 
free  republic,  which  good  citizens,  and  perhaps  them- 
selves, might  hope  one  day  to  see  more  effective.  The 
Medici  made  all  their  government  conducive  to  here- 
ditary monarchy.  A  multitude  of  noble  citizens  were 
driven  from  their  country ;  some  were  even  put  to 
death.     A  balia  was  appointed  for  ten  years  to  exclude 

i  The  FlorenUnea  aent  their  flTBt  mer-  Bilk  and  cloth  of  gold  bad  never  floiarli>Iied 
cfaant-Bhip  to  AlezandriA  in  1423,  with  bo  morh.  Architecture  shone  under  Bra- 
great  and  anxious  hopes.  Prayers  were  nelleschl :  literature  under  Leonard  Aretin 
ordered  for  the  success  of  the  repohllc  by  and  Filelfo.  p.  977.  There  is  some  truth 
aea,  and  an  embassy  despatched  with  la  M.  Slsmondi's  remark,  that  the  Medici 
presents  to  oondllate  the  sultan  of  Ba-  have  derived  part  of  their  glory  from  their 
bylon,  that  Is,  of  Grand  Cairo.  Amml-  predecessors  in  government,  whom  they 
rato,  p.  997.  Florence  had  never  before  subverted,  and  whom  they  have  rendered 
been  bo  wealthy.  The  circulating  money  obscure.  But  the  Milanese  war,  breaking 
was  reckonea  (perhaps  extravagantly)  at  out  in  1423,  tended  a  good  deal  to  in^ 
AJKOfiOO  florins.    TbB  manufactures  of  poverish  the  d^. 
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all  the  Albizi  from  magistracy,  and,  for  the  sake  of  thit 
security  to  the  ruling  faction,  to  supersede  the  legiti* 
mate  institutions  of  the  republic.  After  the  expiration 
of  this  period  the  dictatorial  power  was  renewed  on  pre- 
tence of  fresh  danger,  and  this  was  repeated  six  times  in 
twenty-one  years.^  In  1455  the  constitutional  mode  of 
drawing  magistrates  was  permitted  to  revive,  against 
the  wishes  of  some  of  the  leading  party.  They  had  good 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  a  liberty  which  was  incompatible 
with  their  usurpation.  The  gonfEdoniers,  drawn  at  ran- 
dom from  among  respectable  citizens,  began  to  act  with 
an  independence  to  which  the  new  oligarchy  was  little 
accustomed.  Cosmo,  indeed,  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
the  party,  perceiving  that  some  who  had  acted  in  sub- 
ordination to  him  were  looking  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  themselves  its  leaders,  was  not  un- 
willing  to  throw  upon  them  the  unpopularity  attached 
to  an  usurpation  by  which  he  had  maintained  his  influ- 
ence. Without  his  apparent  participation,  though  not 
against  his  will,  the  n*ee  constitution  was  again  sus- 
pended by  a  balia  appointed  for  the  nomination  of 
magistrates ;  and  the  regular  drawing  of  names  by  lot 
seems  never  to  have  been  restored."*  Cosmo  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1464.  His  son,  Piero  de'  Medici,  though 
not  deficient  either  in  virtues  or  abilities,  seemed  too 
infirm  in  health  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
At  least,  he  could  only  be  chosen  by  a  sort  of  hereditary 
title,  which  the  party  above  mentioned,  some  from  pa- 
triotic, more  from  selfish  motives,  were  reluctant  to 
admit.  A  strong  opposition  was  raised  to  the  family 
pretensions  of  the  ^edici.  Like  all  Florentine  factions, 
it  trusted  to  violence ;  and  the  chance  of  arms  was  not 
in  its  favour.  From  this  revolution  in  1466,  when  some 
of  the  most  considerable  citizens  were  banished,  we 
may  date  an  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  house  of 
Medici,  the  chief  of  which  nominated  the  regular  ma- 
gistrates, and  drew  to  himself  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
republic." 
The  two  sons  of  Piero,  Lorenzo  and  Julian,  especially 

k  MAcfaianrelll.  L  v.;  Ammlxmto.  The  two  littier  are  perpetoal  referenoet 

^  AmmlniH  t  iL  p.  82-87.  In  this  part  of  hUtoiy,  when  no  other  a 

■  Ammlrato,  p.  93 ;  Boaooe's  Lorenzo  made. 
de'  Madid,  ch.  2 ;  UachUreUl ;  SionondL 
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the  fonner,  thongli  yoxmg  at  their  fjeither's  death,  aflsnmcdi 
by  the  request  of  their  iriends,  the  reins  of  ^0,^^^^ 
goYemment.  It  was  impossible  that,  among  a  de'  m edioi 
people  who  had  so  many  recollections  to  attach  ^^  ***•• 
to  the  name  of  liberty,  among  so  many  citizens  whom 
their  ancient  constitution  invited  to  public  trust,  the 
control  of  a  single  family  should  excite  no  dissatisfaction ; 
and  perhaps  their  want  of  any  positive  authority  height- 
ened the  appearance  of  usurpation  in  their  influence. 
But,  if  the  people's  wish  to  resign  their  freedom  gives  a 
title  to  accept  the  government  of  a  country,  the  Medici 
were  no  usurpers.  That  family  never  lost  the  affections 
of  the  populace.  The  ciy  of  Palle,  Palle  (their  armorial 
distinction),  would  at  any  time  rouse  the  f^lorentines  to 
defend  the  chosen  patrons  of  the  republic.  If  their  sub- 
stantial influence  could  before  be  questioned,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Fazzi,  wherein  Julian  perished,  excited 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  surviving  brother,  that  never  ceased 
during  his  life.  Nor  was  this  anything  imnatural,  or  any 
severe  reproach  to  Florence.  All  around,  in  Lombardy 
and  Romagna,  the  lamp  of  liberty  had  long  since  been 
extinguished  in  blood.  The  freedom  of  Siena  and  Genoa 
was  dearly  purchased  by  revolutionary  proscriptions; 
that  of  Venice  was  only  a  name.  The  republic  which 
had  preserved  longest,  and  with  greatest  purity,  that 
vestal  fire,  had  at  least  no  relative  degradation  to  fear  in 
surrendering  herself  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  I  need  not 
in  this  place  expatiate  upon  what  the  name  instantly  sug- 
gests, the  patronage  of  science  and  art,  and  the  constella- 
tion of  scholars  and  poets,  of  architects  and  painters, 
whose  reflected  beams  cast  their  radiance  aroimd  his 
head.  His  political  reputation,  though  far  less  durable, 
was  in  his  own  age  as  conspicuous  as  that  which  he 
acquired  in  the  history  of  letters.  Equally  active  and 
sagacious,  he  held  his  way  through  the  varying  combi- 
nations of  Italian  policy,  always  with  credit,  and  gene- 
rally with  success.  Florence,  if  not  enriched,  was  upon 
the  whole  a^randized  during  his  administration,  which 
was  exposed  to  some  severe  storms  from  the  unscrupulous 
adversaries,  Sixtus  lY.  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  resist.  As  a  patriot,  indeed,  we 
never  can  bestow  upon  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  the  meed  of" 
disinterested  virtue.    He  completed  that  subversioa  of 
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tbe  Florentine  republic  which  hifl  two  immediate  ances- 
tors had  so  well  prepared.  The  two  councils,  her  regular 
legislature,  he  superseded  by  a  permanent  senate  of 
seventy  persons;**  while  the  goit&lonier  and  piiors, 
become  a  mockeiy  and  pageant  to  keep  up  the  illusion 
of  liberty,  were  taught  that  in  exercising  a  legitimate 
authority  without  the  sanction  of  their  prince,  a  name 
now  first  heard  at  Florence,  they  incurred  the  risk  of 
punishment  for  their  audacity .<*  Even  the  total  dilapida- 
tion of  his  commercial  wealth  was  repaired  at  the  cost  of 
the  state ;  smd  the  republic  disgracefully  screened  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Medici  by  her  own.'^  But,  compared 
with  the  statesmen  of  his  age,  we  can  reproach  Lorenzo 
with  no  heinous  crime.  He  had  many  enemies ;  his 
descendants  had  many  more ;  but  no  unequivocal  charge 
of  treachery  or  assassination  has  been  substantiated 
against  his  memory.    By  the  side  of  Galeazzo  or  Ludo> 


o  Ammirato,  p.  liS.    MachitTel  saya  been  for  some  yean  applied  to  make  up 

(L  viii.)  that  this  waa  done  rUtrlngere  II  its  defldendea.    Bat  from  the  meanrei 

goyemo,  e  che  le  deliberuloni  importanti  adopted  by  the  republic,  if  we  may  atill 

Bi  ridooesaero  in  minora  nmnero.    But  uae  that  name,  ahe  ahould  appear  to  have 

thouc^  it  rather  appeara  flram  Ammi-  considered  heraelf,  rather  than  Lorensob 

rato't  ezpreaabma  that  the  two  coundla  a>  the  debtor.   The  interest  of  the  pablic 

were  now  aboUabed,  yet  from  M.  Sis-  debt  was  diminished  one  halt    Uaaj 

mondi,  t.  zL  pu  186.  who  quotes  an  author  diaritable  foundations  were  soppreasetL 

[  have  not  seen,  and  from  Nardi,  p.  7,  The  drculating  spede  was  taken  at  ooe- 

I  should  infer  that  they  still  formally  fifth  below  its  nominal  value  in  payment 

nbsisted.  of  taxes,  while  the  govenmient  oontinaed 

P  Cambl,  a  gonfalonier  of  Justice,  had.  to  issue  it  at  its  foimer  rate.    Thus  was 

in  concert  with  the  priora,  sdmonished  Lorenzo  reimbursed  a  part  of  his  loss  at 

some  public  officers  for  a  breach  of  duty,  the  expense  of  all  his  fellow-dtisens.  Sis- 

Fu  giudicato  questo  atto  molto  superbo,  mondi.  t  zL  p^  347.  It  is  aUghtly  alluded 

■ays  Ammixato.  che  senza  partidpazione  to  by  MachiaveL 

di  Lorenzo  de'  Medld,  prindpe  del  go-  The  vast  expenditure  of  the  Hedld  for 

vemo,  fosse  seguito.  che  in  Pisa  in  quel  ^^  sake  of  political  influence  would  of 

tempo  si  ritrovava.  p.  J84.    The  gonfa-  itself  have   absorbed  all  their  profltk 

lonier  was  fined  for  executing  his  con-  Cosmo  is  said  by  Quiodanlini  to  have' 

•tltutional  ftmctions.    This  was  a  down*  spent  400,uoo  ducats  in  building  dinrches. 

Tight  oonfessiai  that  the  republic  was  at  monasteries,  and   other  public  wori& 

an  end;  and  aU  it  provokes  M.  fflawi^miM  L  L  p.  91.    The  expenses  of  the  ftmily 

to  say  is  not  too  much,  t  zL  p.  346.  between  14S4  and  1471  in  bolldingp, 

4  Since   the   Medid   took   on   them-  charities,  and  taxes  alone,  amoonled  to 

selves  the  character  of  princes,  they  had  663,756  florins;  equal  in  value,  socord- 

forgotten  how  to  be  merchants.     But,  iDg  to  Sismondi,  to  32,000,000  fraaca  at 

imprudently  enou^,  they  had  not  die-  present.    Hiat.  des  RtfpubL  L  x  p.  XfS. 

continued   their  oommeroe,  which  was  They  seem  to  have  advanced  moneys 

of  oonrae  miamanagcd  by  agenta  whom  imprudently,   throui^  thdr  agents,  to 

they  did  not  overlook.    The  consequence  Edward  IV.,  who  was  not  the  beat  of 

was  the  complete  dilapidation  of  their  debtors.  Oomines,MenLde  Charles  VIII. 

vast  fortune.    The  public  revenues  had  L  vU.  a  6. 
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tIco  SfoTza,  of  Ferdinand  or  his  son  Alfonso  of  Naples, 
of  the  pope  Sixtus  lY.,  he  shines  with  unspotted 
lustre.  So  much  was  Lorenzo  esteemed  by  his  ^"^  ^*'^ 
contemporaries,  that  his  premature  death  has  firequentlj 
been  considered  as  the  cause  of  those  unhappy  revolu- 
tions that  speedily  ensued,  and  which  his  foresight  would, 
it  was  imagined,  have  been  able  to  prevent ;  an  opinion 
which,  whether  founded  in  probability  or  otherwise, 
attests  the  common  sentiment  about  his  character. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not  have  changed 
the  destinies  of  Italy,  however  premature  his  pretensions 
death  may  appear  if  We  consider  the  ordinary  <>'  Fr«ce 
duration  of  human  existence,  it  must  be  ad-  ^^°^  ****  ** 
mitted  that  for  his  own  welfare,  perhaps  for  his  glory, 
he  had  lived  out  the  full  measure  of  his  time.  An  age 
of  new  and  uncommon  revolutions  was  about  to  arise, 
among  the  earliest  of  which  the  temporary  downfall  of 
his  family  was  to  be  reckoned.  The  long-contested  suc- 
cession of  Naples  was  again  to  involve  Italy  in  war. 
The  ambition  of  strangers  was  once  more  to  desolate  her 
plains.  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples  had  reigned  for 
thirty  years  after  the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor  with 
success  and  ability;  but  with  a  degree  of  ill  faith  as 
well  as  tyranny  towards  his  subjects  that  rendered  his 
government  deservedly  odious.  His  son  AKonso,  whose 
iuccession  seemed  now  near  at  hand,  was  still  more 
marked  by  these  vices  than  himself/  Meanwhile,  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  had  legally  descended, 
after  the  death  of  old  Regnier,  to  Regnier  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, his  grandson  by  a  daughter ;  whose  marriage  into 
the  house  of  Lorraine  had,  however,  so  displeased  her 
father,  that  he  bequeathed  his  Neapolitan  title,  along 
with  his  real  patrimony,  the  cotmty  of  Provence,  to  a 
count  of  Maine ;  by  whose  testament  they  became  vested 
in  the  crown  of  France.  Louis  XL,  while  he  took  pos- 
session of  Provence,  gave  himself  no  trouble  about 
Naples.  But  Charles  VIII.,  inheriting  his  father's  am- 
bition without  that  cool  sagacity  which  restrained  it  in 
general  from  impracticable  attempts,  and  far  better  cir- 
cumstanced at  home  than  Louis  had  ever  been,  was  ripe 

'  Comlnes,  who  speaks  saffidentiy  111  cruel  que  lui,  ne  plus  mauTals,  ne  plus 
of  Che  father,  sums  up  the  son's  characler  vlcieux  et  plus  infect,  ne  plus  gr  onnand 
very  concisely:  Nulhommen'aeste  plus    que  luL    L  vil.  c.13. 
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for  an  expedition  to  vindicate  bis  pretension  upon 
Kaples,  or  even  for  more  extensive  projects.  It  was 
now  two  centuries  since  tlie  kings  of  France  had  begun 
to  aim,  by  intervals,  at  conquests  in  Italy.  Philip  the 
Fair  and  bis  successors  were  anxious  to  keep  up  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Guelf  party,  and  to  be  considered  its 
natural  heads,  as  the  German  emperors  were  of  the  Ghi- 
belins.  The  long  English  wars  changed  all  views  of 
the  court  of  France  to  self-defence.  But  in  the  fifteenth 
century  its  plans  of  aggrandizement  beyond  the  Alps 
began  to  revive.  Several  times,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
the  republic  of  Genoa  put  itself  under  the  dominion  of 
France.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  possessing  most  part  of 
Piedmont,  and  masters  of  the  mountain-passes,  were,  by 
birth,  intermarriage,  and  habitual  policy,  completely 
dedicated  to  the  French  interests.'  In  the  former  wars 
of  Ferdinand  against  the  house  of  Anjou,  Pope  Pius  II., 
a  very  enlightened  statesman,  foresaw  the  danger  of 
Italy  from  the  prevailing  influence  of  France,  and  depre- 
cated the  introduction  of  her  armies.!  But  at  that  time 
the  central  parts  of  Lombardy  were  held  by  a  man 
equally  renowned  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  Francesco 
Sforza.  Conscious  that  a  claim  upon  his  own  dominions 
subsisted  in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  maintained  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  Aragonese  dynasty  at  Naples,  as  hav- 
ing a  common  interest  against  Fiance.  But  afber  his 
death  the  connexion  between  Milan  and  Naples  came  to 
be  weakened.  In  the  new  system  of  alliances  Milan  and 
Florence,  sometimes  includmg  Venice,  were  combined 


*  Denina,  Storla  dell'  ItalU  Oodden-  reiidQmftiff9eait,ngemaieoQoitiUitiim. 

Ute,  t  ii.  paarim.     Loals  XI.   treated  annJs  ^d,  neqne  id  Italie  libertatl  oon- 

Savoj  as  a  fief  of  France ;  interfering  in  dnoere;  Galloe,  si  regnmn  obtinninent, 

all  its  affairs,  and  even  taking  on  himself  Senas  band  dnbi^  rabactoros ;  Florentinoi 

the  regency  after  the  death  of  PhllibertL,  advenns  Ulia  nihil   actnroa;   Bonlnm 

under  pretence  of  preventing  dlsordeia.  Mntlnn  dnoem  Gallia  galliorem  vldeii; 

p.  18S.    The  marquis  of  Sahmo,  who  FlamlnlgB  regales  ad  Fiancoa  indinare ; 

possessed  considerable  territories  in  the  Gennam  Frands  aobease,  et  dvitatem 

Bonth  of  Piedmont,  had  done  homage  to  Astenaem ;  si   pontifez   Bomamis  ali- 

Fnmoe  erer  since  1353  (p.  iO),  thoa^  qnando  Ftancormn  amicus  assmnatnr. 

«>  the  ii^nry  of  his  real  sap^or,  the  nihil  reUqnl  in  ItaliA  remaners  qnod  noa 

dnke  of  Savoy.  Thlsgave  France  another  traoseat  in  Galloram  ncmen;  taerl  as 

pretext  for  interference  in  Italy,    p.  18Y.  Itallam,    dnm    Ferdinaadmn   tnaretor. 

t  Cosmo  de'  Medld,  in  a  cooference  Oommentar.   PU   Secondi,   1  iv.  p.  96. 

with  Etna  II.  at  Florence,  having  ex-  Spobdanus,  who  led  me  to  this  passsfc 

pressed  his  sarprise  that  the  pope  sbonld  is  very  angry ;  bat  the  year  1494  proved 

ia?!Mrt  Ferdinand:   Pontlfex  hand  fe-  Pivs  IL  to  be  a  waxy  stateamsu. 
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agaiuBt  Ferdinand  and  SixtuB  IV.,  an  nnprincipled  and 
restless  pontiff.     Lndovico  Sforza,  who  bad  usurped  the 
guardianship  of  his  neph^i¥  the  duke  of  Milan,  found, 
as  that  young  man  advanced  to  maturity,  that  one  crime 
required  to  be  completed  by  another.     To  depose  and 
murder  his  ward  was,  however,  a  scheme  that  prudence, 
though  not  conscience,  bade  him  hesitate  to  execute. 
He  had  rendered  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Piero  de' 
Medici,  Lorenzo's  heir,  his  decided  enemies.     A  revolu- 
tion at  Milan  would  be  the  probable  result  of  his  conti 
nuimr  in  usurpation.     In  these  circumstances 
Ludovico  Sforza  excited  the  king  of  France  to     ' ' 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Naples." 

So  long  as  the  three  great  nations  of  Europe  were 
unable  to  put  forth  their  natural  strength  through  inter- 
nal separation  or  foreign  war,  the  Italians  had  so  little 
to  dread  for  their  independence,  that  their  policy  was 
altogether  directed  to  regulating  the  domestic  balance  of 
power  among  themselves.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  more  enlarged  view  of  Europe  would 
have  manifested  the  necessity  of  reconciling  petty  ani- 
mosities, and  sacrificing  petty  ambition,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  nationality  of  their  governments ;  not  by 
attempting  to  melt  down  Lombards  and  Neapolitans, 
principalities  and  republics,  into  a  single  monarchy,  but 
by  the  more  just  and  rational  scheme  of  a  common  fede- 
ration. The  politicians  of  Italy  were  abundantly  com- 
petent, as  far  as  cool  and  clear  understandings  could 
render  them,  to  perceive  the  interests  of  their  country. 
But  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  the  highest  and 
surest  wisdom,  even  in  matters  of  policy,  should  never 
be  unconnected  with  virtue.  Li  relieving  himself  from 
an  immediate  danger,  Ludovico  Sforza  overlooked  tho 
considc  ration  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  king  of 
France  claimed  by  an  ancient  title  that  principality  of 
Milan  which  he  was  compassing  by  usurpation  and 
murder.  But  neither  Milan  nor  Naples  was  free  from 
other  claimants  than  France,  nor  was  she  reserved  to 
enjoy  unmolested  the  spoil  of  Italy.  A  louder  and  a 
louder  strain  of  warlike  dissonance  will  be  heard  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 


'  OulccI«ri;ni.  t  l 
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giilf.  The  dark  and  wily  Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively 
Maximilian,  ai'e  preparing  to  hasten  into  the  lists ;  the 
schemes  of  ambition  are  assuming  a  more  comprehensive 
aspect ;  and  the  controversy  of  Neapolitan  succession  is 
to  expand  into  the  long  rivalry  between  the  houses  of 
France  and  Austria.  But  here,  while  Italy  is  still  tin- 
touched,  and  before  as  yet  the  Erst  lances  of  France 
gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  we  close  the  histoiy 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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